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William Blake’s The French Revolution: 


A Note on the Text and a Possible Emendation 


By Утылам Е. HALLORAN 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


INCE ITS FIRST publication in 1913, the text of William Blake’s Тһе, 


7i 


Ou 


French Revolution (1791) has received less critical study than it de- \ v г 


serves. One passage of the poem strikes me as especially incongruous and 
worth careful attention. A review of the history of the text and a close read- 
ing of the poem raise the possibility that the incongruity resulted from 
either a printing error or an inaccurate, perhaps incomplete, manuscript. In 
what follows I shall 1) report briefly what is known about the text, 2) sug- 
gest an answer to an important question bearing upon its history, 3) discuss 
the questionable passage, 4) offer an emendation which, I believe, solves 
the problem, and 5) present several alternative explanations of how the error 
might have occurred. Whether or not the new reading is accepted, its pres- 
entation will, I hope, contribute to a better understanding of the limitations 
of the received text and to a deeper appreciation of the poem. 


I 


The French Revolution is unique among Blake’s mature poems in that it 
survives neither in manuscript nor in sheets etched or printed by the author. 
Like Poetical Sketches (1783), it was set in type by a commercial printer. 
Unlike that early work, it has not come down to us in final printed sheets, 
but in a single set of perfected proofs. After writing the first of seven pro- 
jected books of The French Revolution, probably in late 1789 or early 1790,1 
Blake gave the manuscript to his bookseller-friend Joseph Johnson, who 
turned it over to a printer. For some reason, perhaps fear of reprisal during 
a period: of Tory reaction to the events in France, a decision was made 
against publication. It is very unlikely that an edition was printed; if it was, 
all copies were suppressed. 


1 John Sampson suggested the earlier date, but David Erdman has shown that a possible refer- 
ence to “the breakup of the religious houses in Feb. 1790" may indicate a later date. See PRU 
son, ed, The Poetical Works of William Blake (London 1913) p xxxii; and Erdman, Blake 
Prophet Against Empire (Princeton 1054) 138. The date 1791 appears on the title page, which 

. also announces the work as "Book the First" of “А Poem in Seven Books." Ап advertisement on 
the next leaf states, “The remaining Books of this Poem are finished, and will be published in 
their Order.” Only ‘Book One survives, and there is no evidence, apart from this statement, that 
any of the remaining six was finished. 


[3] 
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The surviving proof, which has been described by John Sampson, was 
folded, cut, and bound in pale-blue paper, not conventionally, but by “a fine 
cord laced through three punctured holes.” ? Since Blake bound other works 
in this manner, the proof must have been given to him. Although he exerted 
some care to preserve it, perhaps in place of the manuscript, he did not mark 
it. Eventually the small pamphlet was acquired by Blake’s friend, John Lin- 
nell, whose signature and “Red Hill 1860” appear in the upper-left corner of 
the title page. Apparently it was examined by Alexander Gilchrist, the Ros- 
settis, and Swinburne and then misplaced by Linnell. After his death, it was 
rediscovered by his son, Herbert Linnell, who in 1913 permitted its first pub- 
lication in Sampson’s Poetical Works of William Blake.’ In 1918 the pamphlet 
passed from the Linnell Collection to the Huntington Library. 


II 


Ап important question bearing upon the reliability of the text — whether 
or not it incorporates corrections Blake may or may not have made in earlier 
proof — has not been satisfactorily answered. The relatively small number 
of misprints implies that the type was corrected from earlier proof,‘ for it is 


2 Sampson, eee ag Introduction,” The Poetical Works of William Blake р xxxi-xxxii. 
The book was planned as a quarto of eighteen pages to collate [А]2, B-C4, Sampson acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Horace Hart in describing the ea ork (pH). I wish to thank Robert К. 
Tumer, Jr for assisting me with the following additional information: Signatures are given at 
the bottom of Bl, B2, Cl, and C2; and correct catchwords ap on В1-С4, The number 1 
appears at center-right following the text on Blv, and the number 2 at the left following the 
text on С2У. The pages are designed for twenty-three lines of verse, including the blank spaces 
between lines to separate the verse units. On СЗ and СЗ", this number reduces to twenty-one. 
The discrepancy could mean that four lines were omitted when the type was imposed or dur- 
ing composition, but more likely it results from a decision to space-out the material so that the 
last page, which contains ten lines, would not appear unduly short. The fact that СЗ and СЗ" 
are in different formes (the former outer, the latter inner) suggests, but does not prove, that 
composition was seriatim, 

Sampson cites as evidence that the copy is proof: "A defective register, showing that the 

formes were not made finally ready for printing," “the ‘excessive impression’ or heavy pull of 
the press almost cutting through the thin paper," "the tell-tale thumb-mark of the printer, the 
grey and uneven coloring and blurriness at ends of lines, the fact that the final line “End of the 
First Book' 1s out of center, and other typographical details" (p xxxit). 
8 The poem has since appeared, with only minor differences in spelling and punctuation, in 
Geoffrey Keynes, ed, The Complete Writings of William Blake (London 1927, 1957, and 1968); 
and in David V. Erdman, ed, The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, With a Commentary by 
Harold Bloom (Garden City, N Y 1965). 


4 Only six certain бн have been spotted in the sixteen-page text, and four of these may 
reflect Blake’s misspe gs in the manuscript. Sampson (Poetical Works) notes three misprints: 
"Eeternelly" (line 46), "were away" for “wear away" (76), and an inverted 8 for the page 
number. Keynes (Complete Writings) adds "Abbe де Seyes" for “Abbé de Sieyés" (163 and 
201) and "war-living" for “war, living" (283). Erdman Poetry and Prose) adds “antientest” 
for “ancientest” (83), “cloud” for “loud” (101), and “Neckar” for “Necker” (125), Erdman 
suspects that "Seyes" (163 and 201) was Blake’s spelling. I doubt that either “war-living” 
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doubtful that the compositor achieved such accuracy in his initial setting. It 
does not follow that the earlier reader was Blake. What we know of con- 
temporary proof-reading practices and of Blake's attitude toward commercial 
printers and proof-reading strongly indicates that he was not. 

John Johnson's Typographia (1824) describes practices normally followed 
in early nineteenth-century printing houses with respect to the taking and 
reading of proof. In the section outlining the duties of an overseer (p 482), 
it is stated that after composing and imposing a sheet, the compositor should 
take it to the press to have a proof pulled. The proof should then be sent to 
the reader (^a careful and steady Reader must be indispensible in every 
printing-office,” p 228), who will correct it and return it to the compositor 
for him to make the corrections in the metal. Then “а second proof should 
be taken, which the reader should forward to the author, (if required), or 
otherwise read it carefully through for press" (p 482). Johnson quotes 
Stower to the effect that if authors make extensive alterations in the proof, 
the reader, after the type has been corrected, "must always be careful to 
read the whole sheet over once more with very great attention, before it is 
finally put to press" (p 235). In the three possible proof-reading stages, the 
author came into the picture only at the second, after the printer's reader 
had made initial corrections against the copy. 

The procedure corresponds with modern practices in that the author 
received a revise, but there are two significant differences. First, proof was 
not taken from galleys, but from the locked-up formes. In his instructions for 
the compositor, Johnson first mentions proof as follows: "Our form, or forms, 
being now locked up, and become portable, we deliver them to the press- 
man to pull a proof of them" (p 207). McKerrow states, "the first indica- 
tion of the long galley containing two or more pages of type seems to be in 





(283) or "cloud" (101) is clearly a printer's error. "War-breathing army" (253) is analogous 
to “war-living terrors” (283). Both constructions suggest that “cloud breathing war” (101) may 
have been intended not as “loud breathing war,” but as “cloud-breathing war.” Clouds are 
associated with the army and war throughout the poem. Aside from the punctuation, which 
presents formidable рв (see footnote 16, below), Шеге would seem to be only six сег- 
tain errors: "Eeternally" (46), the inverted 8, “were away” (76), “Abbe de Seyes” (163 and 
201), “antientest” (83), and “Neckar” (125). The last four misspellings might have occurred 
in the manuscript, in which case the printer may be blamed only for failing to make the correc- 
tions. He is clearly responsible for only two errors. It may be noted that he did not “correct” 
Blake's spelling of "beastial" (216). 


5 John Johnson: Typographia or the Printer's Instructor 1824 in English Bibliographical Sources, 
ed D. F. Foxon, Ser 3, No 5 (London 1966). Page numbers cited in parentheses within text in 
the next three paragraphs. 
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Savage's Dictionary of Printing, 1841." * Although earlier printers used "short 
galleys containing the type of a single page,” 7 apparently these were not 
used to take proof, but simply to hold the page of type until it could be 
positioned and locked up in the forme. It would be wrong to assume that 
since the French Revolution proof is on sheets Blake may have read galley 
proof earlier, for apparently there was none. Second, there is no mention in 
Johnson of sending a second set of proof, the equivalent of modern page- 
proof, to the author. Thus the fact that the French Revolution proof is 
printed on both sides of the sheet does not mean, as it might today, that 
Blake had received earlier proof.? 

It is most probable that the extant copy of The French Revolution is sec- 
ond proof, or a revise, which was sent to Blake for corrections that he never 
made. Two possible objections come to mind: 1) that Blake may have gone 
to the print shop to read first proof and that the extant proof reflects those 
corrections, or 2) that the copy may be third proof which was returned to 
Blake sometime after it was decided that the work would not be issued. As 
to the first point, Blake’s attitude toward commercial printing and toward 
proofing even the works he printed himself suggests that he would in no 
case have arranged to go to a print shop at an appointed time to read first 
proof. Apparently he refused to read any proof of Poetical Sketches, the only 
other work that he released to a commercial printer, but contented himself 
with making a few corrections in some of the printed sheets that were re- 
turned to him and that he gave to friends.? There are many instances of 
obvious errors surviving in copy after copy of the works he produced him- 
self. As to the second point, the out-of-center last line (^End of the First 
Book” ),’° the two obvious misprints (see footnote 4 above), and the uneven 
left margins on some pages might argue against the copy’s being third proof, 
but such defects could have been overlooked in all readings and survived 
even into an edition. It does seem unlikely, however, that the decision not to 


9 Ronald В. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford 1927) 65-86. 

7 McKerrow 65. ` 

8 Johnson’s statement that “а proof” should be pulled from the “form” or “forms” (р 207) seems 
to imply that for work which was to be printed on both sides of a sheet (ie, other than from 
one forme) even first proof was to be taken from both formes, or on both sides of a sheet. His 
example of a Readers Log (р 233) also indicates that this was the normal practice, for the 
reader was to record the signatures and not the formes as he finished reading them. 

9 See the prefatory "Advertisement" to Poetical Sketches: "He [Blake] has been deprived of 
the leisure requisite to such a revisal of these sheets, as might have rendered them less unfit to 
meet the public eye” (Erdman, Poetry and Prose, р 764). 

10 Since this line is roughly even with the right margin, it is not certain, as Sampson implied 
(Poetical Works, p xxxii), that it should have been centered. 
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publish would have been taken after the author’s corrections were made in 
the type, a third proof taken, and before that proof was revised. Johnson’s 
description of procedures indicates that as proof was pulled it was sent 
directly to the reader for him to revise and have corrected for working 
off (p 482). 

Neither of the above possibilities can be absolutely discounted, but neither 
is very probable. If, as seems likely, Blake did not read earlier proof, the 
text remains more liable to the kind of error I discuss below than it would 
otherwise have been. Since there is no physical indication of error in the text, 
however, the case for emendation must depend on internal evidence. Having 
established that the text as it stands in the proof is open to suspicion, I turn 
now to the questionable passage. 


111 


My special concern is the section in which the King (Louis XVI of France) 
sends Necker, his Minister of Finance, into exile. A brief review of their 
roles to this point in the poem will clarify the argument. At the beginning, 
Blake characterizes the King as vacillating, fearful, and uneasily subject to 
Necker’s liberal influence: 


Rise, Necker: the ancient dawn calls us 
To awake from slumbers of five thousand years. I awake, but my soul is 


in dreams; 
From my window I see the old mountains of France, like aged men, 
fading away. (lines 7-9)12 


Thus divided in spirit and “troubled, leaning on Necker” (10), the King 
descends to his chamber for the council of nobles. In their presence he begins 
to absorb a measure of hope, for the noblemen, though externally cold and 
bound as with iron and marble, burn with “flames of red wrath” (64-67). The 
King glows and his heart flames, but when he speaks he describes a vision in 
which the spirits of ancient kings, his “five thousand years ancestry” (70), 
advise retreat. When he finishes, he sees out the window “his vast armies 
spread over the hills, / Breathing red fires from man to man, and from horse 


21 In pre-revolutionary France, Jacques Necker was a liberal who sympathized with the demands 
of the people and whose presence in the King’s retinue was a calculated symbol of the monarch’s 
interest in the popular will, 

14 My quotations are from the proof copy in the Huntington Ve The line numbers (here 
noted within parentheses) have been supplied by Blake's editors and are identical in the three 
principal editions of the poem. 
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to horse” (80-81). Unlike the shivering spirits and decaying bodies in his 
vision, these men promise life and power. Again the King takes heart (“his 
bosom / Expanded like starry heaven,” 81-82) and sits down to hear the 
advice of his nobles. 

The Duke of Burgundy, representing the reactionary noblemen, is the first 
to speak (89-104): 

Shall this marble built heaven become a clay cottage, this earth an oak 
stool, and these mowers 


From the Atlantic mountains, mow down all this great starry harvest of 
six thousand years? 


The Duke’s heaven is the highly civilized society based upon law, tradition, 
and privilege; and the mowers from the Atlantic mountains, who threaten to 
destroy it, combine the influence of the American Revolution with the tradi- 
tion of a lost Atlantis. The Duke singles Necker out as the principal agent of 
the regression he fears: 


And shall Necker, the hind of Geneva, stretch out his crook'd sickle o'er 
fertile France, 

Till our purple and crimson is faded to russet, and the kingdoms of earth 
bound in sheaves, 

And the ancient forests of chivalry hewn, and the joys of the combat burnt 
for fuel; 

Till the power and dominion is rent from the pole, sword and scepter from 
sun and moon, 

The law and gospel from fire and air, and eternal reason and science 

From the deep and solid, and man lay his faded head down on the rock 

Of eternity, where the eternal lion and eagle remain to devour? 


The Duke’s short-sightedness and self-interest operate ironically, for the sim- 
ple pastoral society he castigates is Blake’s post-revolutionary ideal. 

In the lines which follow, Blake establishes a further irony by having the 
Duke muster apocalyptic imagery to the cause of the nobility. According to 
Burgundy, the “eagles of heaven” are available either to the King or to 
LaFayette; and he urges the King to seize command of the forces in order to 
suppress those who would destroy his “marble built heaven.” Blake casts 
Burgundy (83-88), as later he casts the Archbishop of Paris (126-127), in 
the role of the “great red dragon” of the Book of Revelation (Chapter 12), 
who rises up in heaven after the temple of God has been opened, only to be 
cast down to earth where, as Serpent-Devil-Satan, he makes war and creates 
havoc. In forcefully withstanding the populace, the nobles serve unwittingly 
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as the foes of God and the agents of their own destruction. At this point, the 
lines are clearly drawn between Burgundy and Necker as representatives of 
the opposing sides in the holocaust that may or may not come to pass. The 
King must choose between the two men, and his choice will determine the 
course of events. 
Immediately following Burgundy’s speech occurs the following block of 
lines (105-109): 
Не ceas'd, and burn'd silent, red clouds roll round Necker, a weeping is 
heard o’er the palace; 
Like a dark cloud Necker paus'd, and like thunder on the just man’s burial 
day he paus'd; 
Silent sit the winds, silent the meadows, while the husbandman and 
woman of weakness 
And bright children look after him into the grave, and water his clay with 
love, 


Then turn towards pensive fields; so Necker paus'd, and his visage was 
cover with clouds. 


The extended simile is one of the finest in the poem, but the passage strikes 
me as an inappropriate response to Burgundy's speech and a premature 
reaction to the following speech in which the King banishes Necker from the 
kingdom. 

As a response to Burgundy, the meaning of Necker's pause is unclear. 
Since he has not been speaking or moving, it must signify that he stops to 
consider one action or the other. Given his position at court, he might be con- 
fident that the King will side with him; or, after the fury of Burgundy's 
speech, he might be apprehensive of defeat. The imagery works against 
these two interpretations of his action. Surrounded by red clouds, Necker 
pauses like a dark cloud and like the thunder which honors the just man on 
his burial day. Then, as the second simile proceeds, the natural world and the 
people silently pay respect to the dead man. In defining the occasion of the 
thunder, the extended figure lengthens Necker's pause and reveals what is 
passing through his mind, and perhaps over his features. From the red clouds, 
signifying the wrath of the war-minded nobles, to the dark cloud and thunder 
of apocalyptic destruction, the passage moves on to images of respect and re- 
newal. Since Necker is like the thunder, his pause becomes an act of homage 
to the just man. As the passage stands, this level of the simile is inoperative, 
for he would not so honor Burgundy or himself. On another level, of course, 
Necker is the just man who is figuratively dead and honored by thunder, 
wind, meadows, and the common people. Since the certainty of his defeat 
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is thus established, he could be neither self-confident nor merely apprehen- 
sive. As illuminated by the simile, his pause signifies his conclusion that he 
is a doomed man and indicates that he is resigned to the inevitable. 
Interpreted fatalistically, as it must be, the passage is not only a weak re- 
sponse to Burgundy, but a premature reaction to the King’s speech of banish- 
ment. The case is not finally decided against Necker until the King speaks. To 
this point in the poem, Necker has been the King’s close adviser, and he has 
nothing to fear directly from Burgundy. It is true that the King began to burn 
in the presence of his nobles, but he counseled retreat in his last speech. Even 
at the beginning of the next passage (110-113), the King has not finally settled 
upon a course of action. He moves hesitantly toward the decision that is the 
first major turning point of the poem. It seems unlikely, on the level of plot, 
that Necker would anticipate and placidly accept this decision before it is 
formulated in the King’s mind. It could be argued that the passage serves, in 
its present position, as a subtle foreshadowing of the King’s decision, and 
that, I expect, is the reason it has not been questioned. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the certainty of defeat implied in the extended metaphor renders 
anticlimactic the crucial speech in which the King aligns himself with forces 
opposed to the will of the people and thus wills his own destruction. 


IV 


Although a problem of this kind is more easily defined than solved, two 
possibilities come to mind. First, it may be that a block of text between lines 
104 and 105 was lost. Such a passage might have contained a reply by Necker 
to Burgundy which would make the word “pause” a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the action and the action itself less ineffectual. It might also have 
included some indication that the King would side with Burgundy, which 
would make the fatalism of the simile more appropriate. Since there is noth- 
ing in the proof to support the possibility of a lost passage and since the 
fatalism of the simile would still undercut the intensity of the passage which 
follows, it seems to me unlikely, but not impossible, that a group of lines is 
missing. 

A second possibility seems to solve the problem without creating new 
ones. Since the lines describing Necker's pause (105-109) function best as a 
response to the King’s speech of banishment, it may be that they belong after 
that verse unit (112-120). The pause would then immediately precede the 
four lines (121~124) which describe Necker’s departure from the chamber 
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and from the city. Thus rearranged, the entire passage, beginning with the 
last two lines of Burgundy’s address to the King, would read as follows: 


103 
104 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 


BREE 


“Stretch the hand that beckons the eagles of heaven; they cry over 
Paris, and wait 

“Till Fayette point his finger to Versailles; the eagles of heaven must 
have their prey.” 


The King lean'd on his mountains, then lifted his head and look'd 
on his armies, that shone 

Through heaven, tinging morning with beams of blood, then turn- 
ing to Burgundy troubled: 

“Burgundy, thou wast born a lion! My soul is o'er grown with dis- 
tress 

“For the Nobles of France, and dark mists roll round me and blot 
the writing of God 

“Written in my bosom. Necker rise, leave the kingdom, thy life is 
surrounded with snares; 

“We have call'd an Assembly, but not to destroy; we have given 
gifts, not to the weak; 

"I hear rushing of muskets, and bright'ning of swords, and visages 
redd'ning with war, 

"Frowning and looking up from brooding villages and every dark- 
"ning city; 

“Ancient wonders frown over the kingdom, and cries of women and 
babes are heard, 

“And tempests of doubt roll around me, and fierce sorrows, because 
of the Nobles of France; 

“Depart, answer not, for the tempest must fall, as in years tist are 
passed away.” 


Не ceas'd, and burn’d silent, red clouds roll round Necker, a weep- 
ing is heard o’er the palace; 

Like a dark cloud Necker paus'd, and like thunder on the just man’s 
burial day he paus'd; 

Silent sit the winds, silent the meadows, while the husbandman and 
woman of weakness 

And bright children look after him into the grave, and water his 
clay with love, 

Then turn towards pensive fields; so Necker paus’d, and his visage 
was cover'd with clouds. 

Dropping a tear the old man his place left, and when he was gone 
out 


He set his face toward Geneva to flee, and the women and children 
of the city 

Kneel’d round him and kissed his garments and wept; he stood a 
short space in the street, 

Then fled; and the whole city knew he was fled to Geneva, and the 
Senate heard it. 
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With the reordering, Necker's pause becomes more intelligible on the level 
of action. Caught between sorrow for his nobles and doubt about the wisdom 
of their advice, the King depicts himself as a victim of circumstances and 
reluctantly commands Necker to rise and leave the kingdom. Necker stops a 
moment, perhaps in disbelief or perhaps to consider the advisability of a 
reply. He then decides to accept his role in the unfolding drama and quietly 
leave his place in the chamber. As rearranged, the two pauses, one in the 
chamber and one outside (“he stood a short space in the street”), compli- 
ment each other and define Necker’s movement as deliberate and purpose- 
ful. Together they characterize him as a man of patience, strength, and 
dignity. 

As we move beyond action and character, the argument for rearrangement 
gains strength. The following lines occur after the King’s first major speech 
(70-78): “He ceas’d, silent pond’ring, his brows folded heavy, his forehead 
was in affliction, / Like the central fire” (79-80). In the suggested reorder- 
ing, the King’s second major speech is followed by “He ceas’d, and burn’d 
silent” (105). Three of the five words occur in the earlier description. The 
phrase "burn'd silent” picks up the fire in the forehead and implies either its 
silent burning or its extinction. Although “silent burning” might apply 
equally well to Burgundy, who is “cloth’d in flames of crimson" (86), the 
added dimension of “burn’d silent” is more appropriate for the King. In 
mustering his strength for the crucial decision, he literally burns himself out. 
He speaks only one more line in the poem, and that is soft and conciliatory.” 
When the time comes to reject the appeal of the Assembly, it is Burgundy 
who issues the fiery warning to the Abbé de Sieyés. 

The ritualistic patterning of the poem is evident not only in the repetition 
of signal phrases, but in the formal juxtaposition of speeches and descrip- 
tions which are interlinked, in turn, by strands of imagery. Since Burgundy’s 
speech is directed primarily to the King, it is fitting that it be framed by 
descriptions of the King. Immediately before turning to hear Burgundy, the 
King saw out the window “his vast armies spread over the hills,” and “his 
bosom / Expanded like starry heaven” (80-82). Burgundy’s speech closes 


18 Following the egalitarian appeal of Orleans (lines 175-194), the King admits the Abbé de 
Sieyés: “Let the Nation’s Ambassador come among Nobles, like incense of the valley” (197). 
The source of the simile is the Book of Revelation 8:3-4: “And another angel came and stood 
at the altar, having a golden censer; and there was given unto him much incense, that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which was before the throne. And 
the smoke of the incense, which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended up before God 
out of the angel’s hand.” In the Abbé de Sieyés's speech, the incense becomes “the voice of the 
people, arising from valley and hill, / O’erclouded with power” (206-207). 
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with a request that the King beckon his troops, this time figured as “the 
eagles of heaven” (104). When the passages are rearranged, Burgundy’s 
speech is followed by lines which describe the King, repeat his action of 
looking out the window, and extend the army imagery (110-111). If Necker’s 
pause intervenes between Burgundy’s speech and this description, the enve- 
lope effect is destroyed. Moreover, the movement of the soldiers from the 
hills to heaven — first as eagles and then as “beams of blood” (111), an image 
which combines Burgundy’s wine, blood, and fire with the stars in the bosom 
of the hereditary Sun-King — loses some of its ominous and ultimately ironic 
effect. 

Another strain of imagery within the passage becomes more meaningful 
when the King’s speech precedes Necker’s pause. The hardening of the 
King’s attitude is figured in the shift from “tempests of doubt” (119) to “the 
tempest must fall, as in years that have passed away” (120). The last line 
implies not only his recognition of the inevitability of the coming storm, but 
a desire to escape the interna] tempests of doubt. In the last phrase of the 
last line, he alludes to his inherited position and duty: As in years gone by, 
the tempest must fall upon those who challenge the authority of the King or 
the system of hereditary privilege that supports him. In effect, he casts the 
tempest upon Necker, the representative of the people. 

The lines describing Necker's pause pick up the storm imagery and move 
it from tempests of doubt and wrath to the refreshment of healing waters. 
The storm arrives upon Necker as red clouds, fitting tokens of the King’s 
decision to side with the wrathful noblemen in the battle of blood. The effect 
of the red clouds is immediately countered by the weeping over the palace. 
The common people’s sad response to his banishment signals Necker that he 
can consolidate their support for him and turn defeat into victory. As he 
pauses, Necker becomes like the “dark cloud,” which recalls the lack of 
clarity represented by the “dark mists” (113) around the King, but the dark 
cloud coalesces with the thunder and becomes in the extended simile a 
token of the apocalyptic storm which will bring about clear “vision” (“the 
cloud and vision descends over chearful France,” 1). Several of the images 
which follow — water of love on the grave, Necker's single tear, and weep- 
ing women and children — anticipate the “living fountains of waters” that 
will flow from the storm." In exiling Necker, the man of the people, the King 


14 Revelation 7:17: “For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” Since Blake had the Book of Revelation in mind, he may have drawn upon it not only 
for the metaphor which defines the pause, but for the pause itself. After the Lamb opened the 
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losés his chance to contain the holocaust and hastens its advent. Once he 
firmly exercises his earthly power on the side of repression, he abdicates his 
spiritual power to Necker, who carries it to Geneva. The exchange is con- 
cisely figured in the meteorological imagery. 

In the new arrangement, the epic simile which controls Necker’s pause 
also grows in significance. Now, in effect, the agent of destruction and 
renewal, Necker pauses not merely in disbelief and reflection, but also, as 
I have suggested, in an act of homage to the spiritually dead King. Louis has 
expressed his indecisiveness, indicated to Necker that the banishment is for 
his own good (“thy life is surrounded with snares,” 114), stated his prefer- 
ence for creativity over destruction, and portrayed himself a victim of cir- 
cumstance. Necker, who is in tune with the determination of the people, 
recognizes that the choice will be the King’s undoing, but he may also sym- 
pathize with the King’s dilemma and honor him for performing his allotted 
function as an agent of the apocalypse. In post-revolutionary times, perhaps 
even the simple farmers will water the grave of the King with their tears. 
When the passages are reordered, the simile becomes a statment of Blake’s 
radical optimism, his belief that love would prevail in the new age. It is also 
the poem’s first favorable depiction of the ideal pastoral society that was, for 
Blake, the goal of the revolution. As such, it functions best as a response to 
the King’s decisive action. | 

In another sense, of course, the just man honored by the cloud, thunder, 
and wind is Necker himself, the true hero of the common people. In passing 
from the kingdom he will be dead to France physically, but he will pass as 
a martyr and remain alive spiritually. The allusion to Christ's passing (122- 
123) implies that he will undergo transfiguration.'5 When the passages are 
reordered as I have suggested, Necker's cloud-covered visage (109) produces 
the single tear (121) that symbolizes the advent of the cleansing storm. This 
outward movement from idea to action is neatly paralleled both in Necker's 
movement out of the chamber into the street and in the actualization of the 


seventh seal in Chapter Eight, "there was silence in heaven about the space of half an hour." 
Subsequently the angel cast the censer into the earth (“and there were voices, and thunderings, 
and lightnings, and an earthquake") and the seven angels began to sound the seven trumpets 
to signal the start of battle. The parallel is not exact, but if the King's decision corresponds to 
the opening of the seventh seal, it is fitting: that it should be followed rather than preceded by 
the extended pause in which the winds and meadows are silent. 


18 Similarly, Blake's portrayal of the King suggests his view of God аз а well-meaning individ- 
ual who is victimized by circumstances beyond his control and who finds it easier to retire than 
to struggle. In Blake’s later writings, the power vacuum thus created is filled by Jesus who works 
among men for renewal through love andi imagination or vision. 
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honor paid Necker within the simile. As he passes through the street and sets 
his face toward Geneva, the women and children kneel round him, kiss his 
garments, and weep. 

On another level, Necker is simply the vehicle whereby the revolutionary 
energy of the Atlantic mountains passes over France to return to its birth- 
place in the Swiss mountains. It is this energy that will destroy the old, sick 
mountains of France (6). Necker's residence with the King has prepared the 
way for the apocalyptic moment, which approaches more swiftly as he "flees" 
to Geneva and as the word of his flight spreads among the people and to the 
Assembly. Toward the end of the poem, when LaFayette, as the agent of the 
Assembly, resolves the action of Book I by commanding the army to remove 
ten miles from Paris, the spirit of Geneva operates over the scene: 


Over his head the soul of Voltaire shone fiery, and over the army Rous- 
seau his white cloud 

Unfolded, on souls of war-living terrors silent lis'ning toward Fayette, 

His voice loud inspird by liberty, and by spirits of the dead, thus 
thunder'd. 


Rousseau was born in Geneva, and Voltaire lived nearby at Ferney for 
twenty years. Though Blake later revised his opinions, in 1789 he honored 
both men for setting in motion the forces of liberty that would bring about 
the spiritual renewal of western civilization. 

When lines 105-124 are rearranged, the passage becomes a microcosm of 
the shift of power from King to people, which is the essential movement of 
the poem. It records the transfer of the energy of fire from the Sun-King in 


16 Аз stated above (see footnote 4), Erdman suggests that the hyphen in “war-living” ma 
have been intended as a dash, Sampson and Keynes punctuate the line as follows: “Unfold 
on souls of war, living terrors, silent list’ning toward Fayette.” It may be preferable to leave the 
line as it stands. "War-living" repeats “war-breathing” (line 253); and, as a modifler of “ter- 
rors,” the compound suggests that the soldiers are brought to life by war or that, as military 
men, they live for war. The comma after “terrors” may clarify the syntax, but it is not necessary. 
Blake punctuated rhetorically. Erdman writes, “Punctuation calculated to measure out the syn- 
tax of rational statement almost inevitably divert both editor and reader from the oratorical 
variety and musical impetus of the poet’s authentic voice, only to impose the bondage of ‘a 
Monotonous Cadence’ from which he [Blake] strove to be free” (Poetry and Prose, p 710). It 
would be better, I believe, to change the comma after “Unfolded” rather than the comma after 
“Fayette” to a period, for it seems that Fayette че not to the whole army, but to the officers 
who have rushed around him (line 279) and who rush back to their stations when he finishes 
speaking (287). It is probably safest to leave both commas intact, for, as Erdman says, “In 
Blake the practical distinction Кеа comma and period is almost unappreciable” (Poetry and 
Prose, p 710). In this case, the effect of the commas is to make the phrase pivotal, to send it 
back to the white cloud of Rousseau and forward to the voice of Fayette, and thus to emphasize 
the historical and biblical sanctions for Fayette's thunder. A probable source for the passage 
is Revelation 14:14 “And I looked, and behold а white cloud, and w the cloud one sat like 
unto the Son of man, having on his head a golden crown, [Voltaire’s soul] and in his hand 
a sharp sickle.” 
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Paris to Necker who, as God-in-Man, or Blake’s Human Divine, will com- 
bine thunder with tears of compassion where he dwells apart among the 
Swiss mountains. The passage thus serves to clarify both the historical and 
the metaphysical themes of the poem. Its beauty and significance are not, 
in my opinion, fully apparent as long as Necker’s pause serves as a prelude 
rather than a response to the lines which proclaim his exile. 


У 


Since the probability that Blake did not read earlier proof is the only 
external support for the evidence presented above, one may only speculate 
about how the misarrangement might have occurred. It is possible that the 
compositor inadvertently misplaced five lines of type, but the fact that the 
text was set by hand and the probability that earlier proof was read with 
care in the print shop diminish the likelihood of such an error. If a section of 
text in which Necker replied to Burgundy was lost (a possibility raised 
earlier), the present order may be correct, or a reader may have purposely 
rearranged the lines after deciding that the text needed some response to 
Burgundy by Necker. 

Another set of alternatives involves not the printers but the manuscript, 
where the error might have occurred in one of several ways. First, if the five 
lines (105-109) were written on a separate sheet of paper, that sheet could 
have been shuffled out of place and misnumbered. It may be unlikely, how- 
ever, that a page of manuscript of only five lines would be followed by one 
containing eleven lines (110-120). Second, the five-line passage could have 
been written in the margin or on a separate sheet of paper and improperly 
marked for insert, or not marked at all Either of the above possibilities 
would indicate that Blake was less than careful in preparing his manuscript 
for the printer. Perhaps his carelessness was such that he misarranged his 
draft when he copied the text for the printer. Or, a fourth alternative, Blake 
may not have made a fair copy for the printer, but given Johnson a draft that 
was imperfect or incompletely revised. Here we come full circle. The possi- 
bility that the text accurately reflects the passage as it occurred in the manu- 
script weakens, but does not destroy, the argument for emendation. There 
remains the counter-possibility that Blake might have corrected the inappro- 
priateness of Necker's pause in a later revision. 

Although certain of these alternatives are more plausible than others, it 
would be risky to settle definitely upon one. Considering the quality of the 
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printers’ work, it does seem to me that the responsibility for any substantive 
errors falls less heavily upon them than upon the state of the manuscript sub- 
mitted to them. Blake’s lack of concern with the printing of Poetical 
Sketches lends support to the possibility that he was at least equally uncon- 
cerned with the printing of The French Revolution. Since by 1790 he had 
begun to etch his works by the unique process of “Illuminated Printing,” he 
was probably even less anxious than he had been in 1783 to have them pro- 
duced by the usual methods. He planned The French Revolution as a serious 
epic on a grand scale. Had he remained enthusiastic about the project, he 
would probably have retained it and etched it himself. There is a good 
chance, I believe, that his interest had waned before he gave the work to 
Johnson and even before he completed a final агай!" Johnson may have 
talked him out of abandoning the project by emphasizing either the good it 
would do the liberal cause in England or the financial profit it might turn 
for publisher and author at a time when English interest in the revolution 
was running strong. If such was the case, the advertisement’s statement that 
the remaining books were finished may simply reflect Johnson’s optimism 
based upon Blake's original plan and, perhaps, a promise to attempt the 
poem's completion if Book I sold well. 

In presenting a case for one emendation that seems to me to rid the text of 
The French Revolution of a non sequitur and clarify its theme, I make no 
claims of certainty. Others may find no difficulty with the passage or dis- 
approve of the proposed solution. I have offered the suggestion within the 
framework of a more general discussion of the text because no such discus- 


1T [t is usually assumed that either Johnson or Blake canceled plans to publish the work for fear 
that its content or title would lead to prosecution. After having the first volume of Paine’s The 
Rights of Man printed in February 1791, Johnson decided not to issue it, but he did publish an 
abridged version in August of that year. Erdman has pointed out that Blake’s work contains 
no "direct reflection on English politics" and stated, "It would be consistent with his other con- 
duct for Blake himself to have withdrawn it" (Blake, Prophet Against Empire 138). 

Some have theorized that Blake withdrew the work because he became disillusioned with the 
course of events in France, See, for example, Bernard Blackstone, English Blake (Hamden, 
Conn 1966) 43-44. That may explain why he did not return to it, but disillusionment probably 
did not set in until the September Massacres of 1792, if that early. Northrop Frye is on safer 
pud with his suggestion that Blake became impatient with the limitations which the historical 

ework imposed upon his imagination. See Fearful Symmetry (Boston 1962) 204-205. 
Harold Bloom has noted that Book I "is quite a flnished work, though probably not so in Blake's 
judgment, since he never chose to engrave it." He has also pointed out that Book I "ends on a 
note of fulfillment” and has taken the position that Blake wrote no more because he "had noth- 
ing to add, and the course of events had little to add to Blake’s desired consummation.” See 
Blake's Apocalypse (Garden City, N Y 1965) 80 and 66. The possibility that Blake became 
disillusioned with the poem before he gave it to Johnson might indicate that by the time proof 
arrived his lack of interest had progressed to the point of refusing to mark it and that his failure 
to return proof was the decisive factor in the decision to abandon plans for publication. 
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sion exists and because facts and theories about the text have an. obvious 
bearing upon any effort to correct it. As it stands, the poem promises more 
in certain lines and sections than it accomplishes as a whole. For this reason, 
if for no other, the text deserves more attention than it has received. Readers 
should be aware, I believe, that they are faced not only with a poem that is 
an incomplete realization of Blake's original plan, but with a text that may 
be, at least in places, inaccurate or unfinished. 





Woodcut from Abbey Theatre letterhead (1929) used occasionally by Lady 
Gregory in the letters to T. ]. Kiernan which follow. Berg Collection 


Letters from Lady Gregory: 


A Record of Her Friendship with T. J. Kiernan 


Edited by Dante Murray 
The City College of the City University of New York 


PART II 


81 
Coole 
March 20, 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


All is for the best! And although you & I (you far more than I) worked for 
that mention of our case we believed would be helpful, I believe that (as Mr. 
Birrells illness prevented his being there — had he been his silence on that mat- 
ter wd. have been remarked) it was better on the whole that it was untouched. 
Especially as Pres Cosgrave (I had written a question to his Secretary — not to 
him) wrote me that in his opinion it was better to say nothing just now. 

This advice came too late to be followed — but we can now take credit for 
having fallen in with his opinion! And he seems to have stirred up Sir Philip Han- 
son about a deputation to the Commissioners, which I had proposed when in 
Dublin, It is to be next Saturday. I have written to Sir Philip offering to go up for 
it, if he thinks its advisable. I do think that if we could once get the definite prom- 
ise of the Gallery building we could make a real stir now — though Lord Oxford "5 
is a good friend gone. 

I have a very nice letter from Mr. Birrell — he says “a sharp attack of lumbago 
prevents my attending the banquet for though a string of oaths & groans might not 
unfitly illustrate any speech I might have to make on Ireland, it would not do full 
justice to the occasion"l 

Sir Horace's [Plunkett] "6 excuse was that "there was such a hubbub of young 
people fixing up the dances ini were going to enjoy in half an hour that I could 
not be heard". 

But he never speaks "con spirito" on anything but creameries! I'll let you know 
what happens if I go to Dublin. (I didn't make this blot — found it as I turned the 
pagel) 


Yours ever 


А GREGORY 


75 Lord Oxford died February 15 1928. 


76 Sir Horace Plunkett (1854—1932) was one of the first to Wd the Irish dairymen into 
cooperatives and to establish rural co-operative banks. He spent his life trying to aid Irish agri- 
culture in every possible way. 


[19] 
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82 
Coole 
Sunday, March 25 [1928] 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I have your second letter about Mr. Law and the banquet 7” — but as I wrote 
— all is for the best! tho’ your trouble & mine seemed wasted. Гуе kept your very 
good note for a speech — it will come in again. 

I was for one night in Dublin, came back yesterday. The interview with the 
Commissioners wasn't very satisfactory, an argument between Murphy & Mr. 
Bodkin. They wouldn't promise a public enquiry — but we might ask for one — & 
we'll do so. 

I should have felt depressed by my visit but that I had gone to see Senator 
Brown — (not very well & going abroad at once) & he told me Mr. Jameson 78 
had been to him to suggest (PRIVATE) that the nearly £50,000 subscribed for the 
ex servicemens memorial might be given towards the Gallery. The only proposal 
at present is a useless arch in Phoenix Park. But they had not been consulted yet, 
& might not think the gallery wd be a sufficiently definite memorial. I suggested 
that we might give up a large room as an Ex. 5, memorial, & put the Lane pic- 
tures & Hugh’s portrait in it — for he died by the enemy, & his last public act was 
the wiring of £10,000 for the Red Cross (for Sargents empty canvas, now filled 
with Pres Wilsons portrait). Mr. Brown thought this possible. I've thought since 
then we might have another room, all Irish paintings, dedicated to the 1916 men, 
Pearse & Conolly. 

Mr. Brown thought Pres. Cosgrave ought to hear of this — & see Mr. Jameson. 
So next morning I went to Govt Buildings & saw him. He has heard of the pro- 
posal, but half fancied it came from the ex-Service Men themselves — & he prom- 
ised to see Mr. Jameson about it. It wd. be a splendid help! — would make all the 
difference — for the Govt must give something. So І felt my trip hadn't been 
quite wasted. And I'm glad Ramsay McDonald is now а М. С. Trustee in place of 
Sassoon who was no use. It was pouring rain most of the time in Dublin! but a 
good audience at the Abbey. 


Ever yours truly 
A GnEGORY 


77 Evidently Hugh Alexander Law, who was elected to the Free State Parliament, June 1927. 
He e at the Club banquet and summarized the development of the six years of the 
Irish Free State (Irish Times, Mar 17 1928). 


78 Andrew Jameson (1855-1941), Irish Senator from 1922 to 1936, 


83 
Coole 
April 2, 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[three paragraphs on tax matters] 
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You may have seen report of the meeting of Friends of Nat Collections — at 
which Sir P. Hanson & Mr. Bodkin spoke of the “intended public enquiry.” I do 
trust it will bring us nearer our goall! Yours — more gratefully as months go byl 


A GREGORY 


79 On Mar 24 1928, the Friends of the National Collections obtained authorization from the 
Dublin Civic Commissioners to state that the Commissioners welcomed an enquiry by the 
Government (Bodkin, Hugh Lane and His Pictures, p 67). 


84 
Coole 
Easter Monday, [April 9] '28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

Your wonderful kindness touches me deeply — & I know you have so much 
other work on your hands it is wonderful indeed that you find time for minel 

[a paragraph on tax matters] 

My grandson is here, for his first holiday from Woolwich — he is going in for 
the R. E. ("Sappers"). Only gets a fortnights holiday — he & his sisters are riding 
a good deal — going over "leps" — & are now just off to Ennis Point to Point races. 
We have happily had fairly good weather. [. . .] As to the Gallery, I suppose the 
“public enquiry" will soon come on & that I must go up for that. І am anxious — 
for any failure now to have the Gallery set in hand would be — I wont say 
fatal — but a terrible set back. Im afraid a subscription list would not be gen- 
erously enough supported to impress the enemy — but my hope is, that the 
ornamental part of the new Gallery should be left for later — this has been the 
custom with some Italian galleries. This is estimated at £20,000 — so wd. reduce 
our first estimate to £100,000 — and I think before the main part was finished, it 
is quite possible donors or a donor might take up the idea of adding the ornament. 

In sorting papers last week J came across & am typing copies, a diary I had 
written in London, in 1916, when our fight first began. Lid. Curzon & the Trustees 
having for a year deceived us — saying nothing cd. be done till the will was 
proved — (& meanwhile getting Duveens promise for themselves). The diary 
tells of my appeals to all sorts & conditions — with Yeats as helper — visits to 
newspaper offices — to the Prime Minister, Asquith — to Lord Northcliffe 80 — 
these last sympathetic & helpful. I little thought then that it was but the beginning 
of a 12 years strugglel. Rather heartbreaking. But the help of real friends, you 
among them, warms one’s heart & keeps courage up! 


Ever most truly 


A GREGORY 


80 Harold Sidney Harmsworth, 1st Viscount Rothermere (1868-1940), English publisher. After 
the death of his brother, Alfred, he succeeded him as the head of their vast newspaper empire. 


rd 
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85 
Coole 
April 20 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

I really feel weighed down — by gratitude — & remorse — as I look at those 
papers you have grappled with! How can I sufficiently thank you? I had the Com- 
missioner of Oaths out here yesterday & signed them — they would never have 
fitted into his scrubby little office! 

Alas, I couldn’t think of any honest claim for deductions. U. $ A publishing 
brought in clear gain — not like my first publisher, Murray, who has just sent, on 
285 copies sold (Cuchulain, Gods & Fighting Men etc at 6/—) a years payment 
— £1.16! That was on the 34 profit system. Putnam gives percentage — much 
more satisfactory. With many, many thanks again 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 
I cant find a large enough envelope — excuse patch! 


86 
Coole 
April 30 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

[two paragraphs on tax matters and reference to McNeill’s trip to London] 
I go to Dublin on Wednesday, to see my grand daughters off, en route to 
school (in France). I shall stay for a while with the Yeats — 82. Merrion Square 
— it is a long time since I have had a holiday from housekeeping. And I hope to 

give a push towards getting the picture business over the зе! 


Ever yours truly 
А GREGORY 

87 
Coole 
June 1, 28 

[note on gratitude to Kiernan for settling tax problems] 

88 
Coole 
July 3, 28 


[four paragraphs on thanks to Kiernan, tax matters, invitation to the Kiernans to 
visit Coole, and Lady Gregory's intention to remain quiet about the pictures until 
the Dublin Commissioners’ report about the Gallery is known. А postscript repeats 
the last idea.] 
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89 
Coole 
July 7, 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

What good news that you & Mrs. Kiernan will come to me! I hope for several 
days — rest is just what I can offer you. I shall be alone. [. . .] I lead a very sim- 
ple life here — & have practically no neighbours — so what the children call 
“party clothes" are not needed! 

April 5, °27 — Ap 5 '28 Literary earnings £388-15-2 


I put £126 in Free State Nat Loan in Jan 1924, & have had 5 p.c. (1st. June) 
since then — but may not have remembered to put this in return of dividends. I 
lately desired these to be paid through Nat Bank — Gort. 

This year I recd £116 for books sold at Sothebys. [. . .] 


A. G. 
[note added later the same day on tex matters] 


90 
Coole 
July 14, 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


Although I had hoped to see you sooner — August will be all right for me. 
And the longer you put off — the longer you will have to stay herel My only 
fidgetiness as a hostess is — that very strong smelling — (I think American —) 
cigarettes upset me — really — so Yeats & other constant guests bring mild Orien- 
tal ones 

Whenever the King exerts himself to undo his unhappy opening of the Tate 
extension — I may consider attending a garden party for the joy of being pre- 
sented by you! I hope they will make you really High Commissioner — you have 
had all the work to do all the time. 

' Тат very excited today, having heard my grandchildren are coming on Mon- 
day for a few days — they go to France after that for the rest of the holidays. 


A GREGORY 


91 
Coole 
August 7, '28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 

[a paragraph on postponement of Kiernan's vacation and Lady Gregory's 

expectation of his visit] 
Can you drive a Ford car? I've just purchased an old one for my grand daugh- 
ter — rather a rattletrap (I have the loan of a good one from Richard) but does 
for knocking about — & I think if you cd. manage it you wd. feel very independent 
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here. The children assure me it is quite easy to learn — but I am as apprehensive 
of machines as of accounts — but believe you can do everything! Yes, do say a 
word to Mulcahy — I’ve never met him, used to admire his speeches, but fancy he 
is tepid about pictures & gallery. Yes, it is sad about S. О’С. Yet he always writes 
me nice 1еНегз.81 I hope he'll come to his own good self again. 


Ever yours truly 
А GREGORY 


81 The Abbey's refusal of Sean O'Casey's The Silver Tassie touched off a pe sh же row be- 
tween O'Casey and Yeats and Lennox Robinson. For details of the quarrel, see Lady Gregory’s 
Journal, р 104-111. 


92 
Coole 
Friday ev — Oct 19, 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 


I had wanted to write to you these last days — and wish I had done so [....] 
My history is, that I went to Burren Sept 11 to look after the children — and motor- 
ing up here on a cold morning a fortnight later — to meet Mrs. Gough — (Capt G's 
mother) I got a chill — & was in bed for nearly a week — & got up again very 
good for nothing. However, still shaky, I kept my engagement to the V. В. Lodge 
on Oct 4 — and got through it well — & am all right again now. 

[. . .] it was a pleasant time, Ld. & Lady Buxton *? & their daughter all nice 
& cheery — & wanting to see just the sights of Dublin that I was able to show 
them — the Nat Gallery — Municipal Gallery — gold ornaments — Abbey Thea- 
trel — (a matinee). And they wanted to meet А. E. & О. Gogarty — so I took 
them to. the Statesman office — where А E was receiving disciples — and asked 
to have Gogarty (& Mrs. G) invited to dinner. On the Sunday we all went to lunch 
& spent the afternoon with the Ardees at Kilruddery. And then there was the sur- 
prise (& not over welcome) visit for breakfast of Lord Lascelles & the Princess 88 
— he pleasant enough — she dumb — until at last Lady Buxton took her to see a 
tree planted by her on her last visit. And she was pleased because it had grown 
taller than the tree of a more exotic nature planted by the King. 

The dinners were pleasant, I was glad to meet McGilligan,* & Mr. Sterling 85 
— & others. And it was the first time I had met Pres Cosgrave without (as I told 


82 Noel Edward Noel Buxton, first Baron (1869-1048), British politician and philanthropist. 
In 1914 he married Lucy Edith Burn. He was Minister of Agriculture in the Labour Govern- 
ment of 1924 and 1929. 

88 Princess Mary, daughter of King George, and her husband, Viscount Lascelles, landed in Ire- 
land Saturday, October 6, and breakfasted that morning at the Viceregal Lodge. They were on 
their way to visit Lascelles's estate, Portumna, in county Galway (New York Times, Oct 7, 
II 1:2; Lady Gregory's Journals, p 225-228). 

84 Patrick McGilligan (1889— ), Minister for External Affairs, Industry and Commerce in 
the Free State Government, 1997-32. 

85 Frederick Io Sterling (1876- ) United States Minister Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ireland, 1927-1933. 
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him) wanting to bother him about something. I was next him at dinner — & he 
came & sat with me in the drawing room afterwards — so I think he appreciated 
this! 

Mr. McNeill really looked better — much better — a more healthy colour. I 
like him very much — & had a good deal of talk with him — we were alone the 
last ev — as I stayed till the Tuesday, because Lough Cutra was on Monday the 
scene of a great ball & supper (200 guests) the staff & employees & neighbours of 
the farming class etc. And as all my servants were going, & I should have been too 
tired after the journey to go, I stayed away. It was a very great success. 

I hope to get to Dublin by the end of next week, to stay for some time & look 
after the Abbey. And also I think we must make some demonstration about the 
pictures. I incline to the Friends of the Nat Collections giving their names to it. 
Birkenhead 8 was our “hardest nut to crack" Churchill said. Of course the decision 
of the Commissioners to build a gallery will be of great help. Such bad luck, when 
I was lying ill Cecil Harmsworth 87 & his wife called! I could have worked them up. 

[a paragraph on greetings to the Kiernans] 


Always most truly 
А GREGORY 


88 Frederick Edwin S. Birkenhead, first Earl (1872-1930), British statesman and jurist. He 
was Secretary of State for India, 1924-1928. 


87 Cecil Bisshop Harmsworth (1869-1922), Chairman of Directors of the Associated News- 
papers, and Director of the Amalgamated Press. 


93 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 
Nov 24, 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 


Thank you so much for your letter — & for your reminder & directions about 
Income Tax. [. . .] І am still kept here, looking after the Abbey, but enjoying 
Dublin this time — although it is hard to get a move on re my mission! There is a 
proposal — Mr. Bodkin for it (but we are not speaking of it at present) to take 
for a new gallery (instead of Lutyens & Stephens Green) Charlemont House in 
Rutland Square 88 — using the house which has bad light for statuary ete (we 
have none at present!) & building a plain gallery at the back for the pictures. 
Terribly out of the way, & I shd. grieve for that old ideal building & site. But it 
would be fatal to have any public dispute about site — & I will agree to anything 
rather than that. Senator Brown is my helper, & takes the same view. Of course it 
wd. cost much less — & that I think will turn the scale. Don’t say anything of this. 

I have been to tea & lunch (a large party, at the V. R. Lodge — & found both 
the McNeills looking well [. . . .] I gave a quite pleasant party last week — “4:30 
to 5:30 — Municipal Gallery —” 5:30 — tea at Standard Hotel, opposite! It was 
partly for the Abbey Players, & partly to show off the new lighting of the Gallery 
— the pictures look so very well under it. A good many of my guests had never 
been in it before! I haven't seen any Govt. people. We are producing King Lear 


88 Now Parnell Square. 
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at the Abbey, a new & difficult production. I have been helping some of our 
authors — old & new — to get their plays right. I am rather a good play doctor. 
But I hope to get this Gallery site decided — that we may get to the work of 
a new attack for the pictures. 

AE is very indignant with the jury in his case — the judge who had seemed 
unfavourable at the beginning was quite convinced & had summed up in his 
favour, but the jury minds had apparently been made up out of Court.?? 

Everyone asks me about the Galway book banning: 91 as if I were responsible! 
I hope all goes well with Mrs Kiernan & the daughters — & yourself! 


Always gratefully & sincerely 
А GREGORY 


89 King Lear was produced at the Abbey by Denis Johnston, November 26 1928, with F. J. 
McCormick in the title role. 


90 George Russell (AE) was sued for libel over a review that appeared in the Irish Statesman. 
Seamus Clendillon, Director of the Dubltn Broadcasting Station, and his wife sued Russell and 
Donal O'Sullivan over alleged libel in O’Sullivan’s review of their book, Londubh An Chairn, 
in the issue of Nov 19 1927. The defense cost £2,500. 


91 The Galway Observer, Saturday, Nov 3 1928, reported that a number of books were burned 
by the order of the Rep) ot Tuam, the official censor of the Galway public library. Among 
those destroyed were works by Arnold Bennett, Victor Hugo, and Tolstoi. There was some 
objection at a meeting of the library committee, as it was pointed out that the Archbishop had 
not read any of the books. 


94 
Coole 
Dec 13, 28 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 

Dublin had its pleasures the Abbey players are always so pleasant to work 
with. King Lear was a big, I think too big — undertaking — but McCormicks 
acting was wonderful. Our secretary Mr. Perrin, has like you, a head for figures 
— & groaned over its expense. [. . .] 

[a paragraph on plan to remodel Charlemont House for a new Gallery and 
greetings to the Kiernans] 

Always yours 


A GREGORY 


95 
| Standard Hotel, Dublin 
Monday, Jan 7 [1929] 
` Dear Мг. Kiernan, 

[a paragraph on tax matters] 

I arrived in Dublin Saturday ev. went straight to the Abbey & saw The Doc- 
tors Dilemma going splendidly to a good audience — very cheering! Yesterday 
there was a full (& the first dress) rehearsal of The Wd. Be Gentleman — it hadn't 
been on for 2 years — should go even better than before, the acting fine as ever 
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— & our school of Ballet has provided dancers, whose little performances add to 
the general gaiety of effect. Sunday is the only morning when all the players can 
come together — so many are outsiders with businesses — & I had brought up a 
cold Turkey & а barnbrack, etc. to give a little “surprise lunch” to them — (a great 
success I think.) And coming back I saw in the Sunday Independent some recol- 
lections of the theatre by Kelly °? — in which he mentions that, in the first little 
hall where they acted "Lady Gregory wd. sometimes bring a a[sic] huge barn- 
brack to regale the players on!” That is 1902 & 3! They have always called it “а 
Gort cake”. I often see it written as Barmbrack" — (some idea I suppose of yeast 
being used in it) but of course it shd. be arán breac — speckled bread. I have 
seen no one yet re the pictures — but Senator Brown wrote that he returns to 
Dublin tomorrow & he is most helpful of all. Thank you for your hint about 
Mulcahy & рЫ I have been keeping very quiet to outsiders till we can 
announce that a Gallery is to be built. 

I hope you will find Smiddy *? pleasant to deal with. I'm sure all the work will 
fall on you, & he get the credit — just as the Income Tax people must admire my 
financial head! 

Yours as always 


A GREGORY 


92 р. J. Kelly, one of the actors in the group organized by William and Frank Fay. He had an 
article entitled, “Some Early Memories of the Irish Theatre,” in the Sunday Independent, 
Jan 6 1820. | 

98 Timothy А. Smiddy (1877-1962), replaced James McNeill as High Commissioner for the 
Irish Free State in London in 1029. 
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Abbey Theatre Stationery 
Standard Hotel 
Feb 10, 29 


Dear Mr. Kiernan, it is so very good of you to have written about my little worries 
of finance — with all you have to do. And this very sad news. I am so sorry. I must 
write a line to your dear wife. 

For myself I am recovering strength — not as quickly as I should at home. I 
went out yesterday for the first time since I moved here — a taxi took me to the 
Abbey Matinee — & I got through all right — but dont feel as if (as I say to the 
children ‘I cd. walk 100 miles in 100 minutes’! I have Abbey business a good deal 
on my mind & see Secretary or Stage Manager every day — & am reading through 
a pile of plays — not very promising so far. In one I read yesterday on the Betrayal 
of Judas, Mary Magdalen says to S. Matthew — “Dont stand there gaping like a 
fish, Matt. You've got chuck your sneers about what I am or what I doll" 

I am straining at the leash re Lane pictures — & it is a time when Чо be weak 
is to be miserable’. [. . .] The Ministers are too busy with economics — but this 
Iveagh example ?* — & the Charlemont Н. scheme give us a fresh leaping stone. 


94 The first Earl of Iveagh bequeathed his pictures to the British nation, to be housed in Ken- 
worth Park, London. The bequest was in two lists, one of which was witnessed by only one 
person, and therefore invalid. The invalid will was legalized by an act of Parliament m 1929 
(Reynolds, Statement of the Claim for the Return... , р 63). 
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We mustn't let this Patricks Day go byl. Mr. Smiddys most kind message & what 
you say of him is the first comfort I have had. Please give him my very best 
thanks. If we can work from both ends with energy we may squeeze our enemies 
into compliance. 

[a paragraph on tax matters and thanks.] 


Yours ever 
А GREGORY 


Standard Hotel, Dublin 
Feb 10, 29 
Dear Mrs. Kiernan, 


I have but now heard of this sad, sad, accident and death. I am so very very 
sorry — it must have been a great shock to you, and now a lasting grief. 

I dont know if he left children? or any of the circumstances — but I have 
thought of you as as [sic] an embodiment of peace and happy thoughts & duties, 
and a trouble like this seems to break up one’s foundations for a while! 

Do not trouble to answer this — it is just to tell you of my sympathy. I hope 
the dear little ones — your own — are well. It is one of the blessings of childhood 
that the sorrows & tragedies are not realized in full. Your home seemed such a 
happy one I grieve for this cloud on it. 


Yours with sympathy & affection, 
A GREGORY 
98 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 
Monday, Feb 11 29 
[three paragraphs on tax matters] 
99 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 
Feb 20, 29 


[three paragraphs, enclosing a note from Brennan to Kiernan, and telling of an 
invitation for Lady Gregory to spend a week at the Viceregal Lodge] 


100 
Coole 
March 16, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I am sad that we could not have made ready some demonstration for the St 
Patricks dinners! Commissioner Murphy *5 came in Dublin to have а long talk 


95 Seamus Murphy, Chairman of the Dublin Civic Commissioners. He was instrumental in 
obtaining Charlemont House for the Gallery of Modern Art; it was handed over to Dublin by 
President Cosgrave on Sept 12 1929 (Reynolds, p 57). 
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with me — is as nice and eager as possible & promised to let me know as soon as 
he & his co-Commissioners have actually made the promise of building at Charle- 
mont House — but there must have been some delay & I haven't heard from him. 
eas] 

I am so glad to be back here, was very tired of Dublin — except that the 
memory of the week at V. R. Lodge is very pleasant — they were so kind. But 
the Abbey work was only looking after odds & ends & keeping tempers in abey- 
ance, with no opportunity of putting on anything new or of new interest. 

I expect my grandchildren for Easter — they will spend it between this & 
Lough Cutra. I hope all goes well with you & yours. 


Always yours truly 
A GREGORY 


101 
Coole 
April 4, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan 

Thank you so much for your long, kind letter — though it troubles me to know 
you are not really well. And I dont know how you can really recover strength in 
London — & in your office — airy as it is. 

If you could but fly over to Burren! Perhaps in another year of aviation that 
may be practicable. І have not heard from Blythe yet if he will, as he had promised 
me, have a Cabinet letter written to the Gov't, re Lane pictures — “on the head 
of” the certainty of a Gallery, & the Iveagh unwitnessed codicil. If Mr. McGilligan 
is in London his help wd. be of great use. He will, I suppose know when the 
Cabinet letter is sent — & that wd. be the time to hammer — tho even now a word 
when possible wd. be useful. I have written to Cecil Harmsworth — telling him 
that Charlemont H. is really to be taken in hand. He had promised me that when a 
gallery was certain, his Press wd. be at our Service. I only met Mr. McGilligan 
once, & liked him — & wd. have be[en] glad to have a talk with him, but he was 
“annexed” by Lord Buxton. I have just had a very nice letter from Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. I had, directly he arrived from India — written to tell him his plan & 
promise of seeing it carried out had been of necessity abandoned — & he answered 
"I am not quite sure what you mean by my old kindness, but any kindness I may 
have shown you, to which you may refer, is still rising & abundant in my heart & 
always will be. I will lose no opportunity of using any influence I may have in 
H. L's interests". And he tells me of a newly built small gallery — that might help 
as a model for ours. 

So with all the hardness of the long fight, the flowers of kindness have grown 
beside my path — your own not least — & most enduring. (I will send those div 
warrants in a day or two.) 

Mr. Smiddy's interest also cheers me — please give him my warm thanks for 
his kind message. 

Ever yours 


А GREGORY 
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102 
Coole 
May 17, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on finances] 

I had just settled to go to Dublin 22d. for a meeting of Abbey Directors next 
day — (the wanderers having returned — Dr. Starkie & L. Robinson from U S. 
А — Yeats from Italy) when I had a note from Mrs McNeill asking me to the 
У. В. Lodge on that day — for some days — (to meet Sir Arthur & Lady Cole- 
fax 96 —) & I shall be glad to go there, for I like both her & Gov. Genl. & I rather 
need a rest from home pressure. All my flock have left me now — but the garden 
is a joy — just the time for planting out. I am told wasps when seen in the vinery 
shd. be attacked with a syringe — & I had fortunately just bought a new onel. 
Yes — please send the papers on to Galway — or I shall do something stupid — I 
feel like itl. 

Yours with gratitude & affection 


A Grecory 


96 Sir Arthur Colefax (1865-1936) was an authority on patent and trade mark law. 


103 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 
June 1, ’29 
(Coole on Monday) 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


While I have been frittering my time in what is (for mel) a round of gaiety 
— you have been working to keep me solvent! 

Thank you so much — I have signed, & returned the form to Galway. I go 
back to Coole on Monday — had meant to stay in idleness for a while longer — 
here or in England. But our pump at Coole has, like its owner, shown signs of 
decadence — & I had a plumber from Galway to report on it, whose list of its 
frailties terrified me. Then a friend who understands such things advised a new 

ump. So I went to Mr. Forbes Head of Forestry Dept — told him they wd. out- 
ive me & should take at least a part of the cost. So a flat refusal went by degrees to 
a promise to send down an Inspector on Tuesday — & I must go back to meet him. 

I have had such a good time! Six days at У. В. Lodge — Sir A. & Lady Cole- 
fax there — (he an amiable conversationalist — not requiring answer. I liked him 
— & I liked her — she is a “Collector of celebrities” but not a stupid one. The 
Longfords * also there — & on the Sunday ev. a great dinner in the ball room — to 
which the chief Abbey players were invited — tho’ only 3, McCormick, Miss 
Crowe & Miss Delany, were able to come — (they enjoyed it so much!) It was 
all very pleasant — & a wonderful scene — the flowers especially beautiful. And 
having left on Tuesday, I dined next ev at the U S. A Legation — met their Ex’s 


97 Thomas Longford, 5th Earl of Longford (1864-1933). 
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again — & Ld. Granard — who I regret to say responded coldly to my question 
about the Lane pictures. Count McCormack ?*? however who came to lunch at 
У. В. Lodge is very strong in our favour, had come from U. S A. in same boat as 
Duveen — who had said “those pictures will never leave the Tate”. But the elec- 
tion returns fill me with hope 99 — & when the new Govt is well started our Govt. 
must make a really strong appeal — or demand. 

No, none of my friends are in in [sic] running for Buckingham Palace. And 
I hope you wont be kept in London by it. 

I had a hope of seeing your little ones — but between these gaieties — & tak- 
ing my own little Catherine about (to zoo tomorrow) & Abbey business I have 
been like a shuttle cock. Also hospital visits to one of my maids, who had a fall 
from her bicycle — broke her arm in 3 places & is in hospital. Now good bye. 


Yours as ever 
A GREGORY 
Both McNeills seemed very well I’m glad to say. 


98 John McCormack, the Irish tenor. He was made a Count of the Papal Court in 1028. 
99 'The general elections in England returned the Labour party to power. 


104 
Coole 


June 22, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph of thanks] 

[Your letter] reached me in Dublin where I had to spend a few days — look- 
ing after little granddaughter Catherine in a nursing home (tonsils removed). We 
have come home now — & I saw nothing of Dublin except the decorations — in- 
cluding a glimpse as we passed Trinity of a French flag — a Union Jack and a 
Black flag! They do trinity their coats! 

As to the British Nat Anthem — I think of “Mr Dooley”? on the Olympic 
Games — & his Afghan murmuring “I dont know the name of that chune but its 
mighty like the one was played the time they were chashing my grandfather down 
the street at Cabul!” I hope for our ears sake that some day there will be а “burial 
of the hatchet" to "Soldiers Song" 101 which offends the ear & nearly makes Col 
Brase resign!.19? 

Then we might have Let Erin Remember — or even “Tramp, Tramp . .” 

Ilike to hear of the appreciation of the Murderer! & am glad he was saved 
from the ropel. 


109 Finley Peter Dunne (1867-1936), American humorist. 


101 The National Anthem of the Free State. There was a great deal of conflict over its suita- 
bility. Lady Gregory wished "Let Erin Remember" substitute for it, as this letter and comments 
in her Journals lov. 


102 Fritz Brase, a bandmaster in the German Army, who was hired by the Irish Free State 
Government to organize its military bands. 
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As to the pictures — 
Ld. Carson, as I told you — said the next step must be from the F. S. Govt. Of 
course this weeks celebrations made it impossible to see or speak to anyone.*™ 
And I think nothing can be done in the Dail till its next meeting — when we must 
have them make the demand. But I think it wd. be very helpful in preparing the 
ground if Professor Smiddy would speak about it whenever private opportunity 
offers — as one of the present barriers shutting out good feeling — antagonizing 
the intellectuals. Ill get at В. MacD. [Ramsay MacDonald] through a close 
friend of his & mine. The great thing is not to let it be supposed we have forgotten 
it. And in the autumn, the Cabinet in Dublin must, & I'm sure will, make their 
strong demand. It wd. have been made this summer but for the dissolution. 

Where are you planning for your holidays? I need not say what pleasure you 
& Mrs. Kiernan wd. give me if you managed a couple of weeks here — with me. 


Ever yours 
А GREGORY 


108 A Eucharistic Congress was held throughout the Irish Free State in honor of the centenary 
of Catholic Emancipation. 


105 
Coole 
July 18, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

[. . .] We have mushrooms! My granddaughter Catherine motored from 
Lough Cutra at 6 a.m. this morning to gather some — & happily I had been 
brought a little pail full last ev [....] 

I am trying to stir up our Govt. to make their new demand for the Lane pic- 
tures, It is slow work! But Blythe has promised to get the President to move — 
when the actual date of beginning the building of the new Gallery is announced 
we can make a louder noise but I dont want the British to think we have given the 
matter up. Of course any word said in season by the High Commissioner would 
be of great use. I know you yourself will do what you can. W B Yeats is with me 
— seems very well — is taking life easily. We have had lovely weather — but now 
clouds & drizzle surround us. I need not say how glad I shall be if you and Mrs. 
Kiernan find your way here. 

Always most truly 


А GREGORY 


Senator Brown is also urging the President re pictures. We cd. do nothing till the 
С. E. celebrations were overl 


106 
Coole 
July 26, 29 
[four paragraphs, enclosing tax matters, with thanks] 
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107 
Coole 
Sunday — July 28, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 

Rain keeps me from church! Quite a novelty seeing the drops on the window 
pane. And our kind pastor, on a weekday — typed me some copies of Comm. 
Murphy s letter — one of which I enclose. It gives us a new fact to start on. I’ve 
just been looking at an old letter from R. MacDonald — saying his hands “are so 
terribly full with important & pressing Parliamentary work, but as soon as I get 
through the work I will be very glad to give whatever assistance I can”. (re Lane 

ictures, 
| Also one from Lloyd George, 1926 “on the whole I am now in favour of this 
Collection being sent to Dublin, & if anything can be done in this direction I shall 
be quite willing to assist”. 

I am such an old story now & have “cried in the streets” so long that (indo- 
lence apart) I dont want to worry in person more than I can help — & this makes 
me the more grateful for Mr. Smiddy's most kind promise of help — а new voice 
in any case wd. be a help — but in his position he wd. speak with authority & be 
listened to. I am urging our Govt. to do as Carson lately advised — send a formal 
demand for the pictures. Blythe undertook to get the President to do this at a 
formal meeting of the Cabinet — but I must stir him up again — tho as I cant 
write Gaelic he may leave my letter among his less urgent ones! 


I am so glad to think we may see you here. Jack Yeats,!'^* who you wd. love 
— comes here towards the end of August. WBY leaves after another week. He is 
working at philosophy — & in the evenings I read him Trollopes American 
Senator. Tourists drop in — a Dutch lady to interview him tomorrow, for the night. 

I'm glad you've become a book-buyer — especially of 1st editions — it will 
turn your mind from those figures [. . . .] I’m sure you were amused by Mr. 
Brennans domestic information. And I've never seen him but once in my lifel 

Those Lady Morgan diaries may be quite interesting.1°° 

[...] Now Good bye. I feel I have had a pleasant little talk with you. 


Ever yours 
А GREGORY 


104 Jack B. Yeats, brother of the poet, and a noted painter. Lady Gregory was interested in his 
career for many years. She arranged for many of the earlier showings of his work. 


105 Lady Sydney Owenson Morgan (1783?-1859), Lady Morgan's Memoirs: Autobiography, 
Diaries and. Correspondence, ed W. Hepworth Dixon. 2 vols. London 1862. 


108 
Coole 
August 16, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 
I am so glad to have your letter — for I was a little afraid something might 
be wrong with you, when Mr. Brennans demand did not re-appear. I read the let- 
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ter “with an auspicious & шоор [sic] eye" — drooping because there is no hope 
of seeing you here — cheerful because — having survived the composition of 
that tremendous book — you are “still smiling”.1°* 

I myself once wrote a pamphlet on the financial grievances of Ireland — & it 
was printed! — but its editor died before publication (perhaps from the effort of 
reading it). I came across some of its pages the other day! 

The weather is rather broken — but on the other hand Jack Yeats will be here 
9924 for a fortnight — & you wd. have loved him. 

Now please dont snub me. I do wish you could & would buy a villa. It would 
make all the difference in your health & well being if you could escape from Eng- 
land even for a few days from time to time. I dont know — have no idea — about 
prices. But in making my will a little time ago I had left you the very inadequate 
sum of £100 as a token of regard & аа Now you know from the state of my 
Bank books that I could quite easily make this over to you now — & save you 
Death duty! which I had forgotten to insert a direction about. If this little sum 
would help towards a villa — it would make me very happy. Dieppe is so-near — 
& a change to France wd. do you so much more good than to an English sea 
place — & be an easier journey than to Ireland besides escaping the risk of seizure 
to do work at Govt, Buildings, Do please, if feasible — give me this pleasure. It 
wd. be quite a secret between us three. I hope Mrs Kiernan will approve. But I'm 
afraid so small a sum may not be enough. I think I cd. advance another £100 — 
even after Mr. Brennan has picked my pocket! 


Always gratefully & affectionately 
A GREGORY 


106 Dr, Kiernan’s History of the Financial Administration of Ireland to 1817 (London 1930). 
The book was Dr Kiernan’s dissertation at the University of London. 


109 
Coole 
Sept. 16, 29, 


Dear Mr. Kiernan — very glad to hear from you. I suppose it is wiser only to rent 
a Villa for the first year. But if the “Soleil” shines on you there we must think 
about that permanent one next year. 

I feel equally guilty & grateful in the McMahon matter! What a lot of trouble 
I give youl 197 | 

[а paragraph on tax matters] к 

I dont know if it will ро for or against you at the Day of Judgment that you 
have saved me from suicide! The Tate Trustees wd. turn down their thumbs — 
wretches! I think they know their high tide has passed. Mr. Bodkin writes in a 
letter red today from Paris “I find opinion in London is much improved as to the 
prospect of the return of the Lane pictures. In fact, I feel that had I any authority 
to speak for Ireland beyond that of a mere part-time Director of the Gallery I 
might do much to help you to expedite that consummation”. And I have a very 


107 о: MacMahon, who was Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant from 1918 
to 1922. He served in the Post Office, Dr Kiernan cannot recall anything of the matter. 
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nice letter from Commissioner Murphy — he has been very good & so enthusiastic 
that he thanks me for my “splendid help!”. 

I have written to Pres Cosgrave giving him your suggestion about the Con- 
ference. I may be in London myself some time in October & could stir up some of 
our helpers. І am trying to get a post card with Charlemont Н. on it produced — 
` to send around. 

It was іп the 18th century Coole became a demesne. Mr. Gregory Chairman 
of the East India Co buying the land & building the house — & planting the woods 
which Arthur Young who visited him said wd. change the face of the country. 
I am so glad & thankful they are being kept up now & in the future by the Forestry 
Dept — tho' their first little nursery of over a million seedlings has somewhat 

from the dry weather. 

[a paragraph on Brennan] 

.I hope your "Soleil" will shine pleasantly next year — tho it will keep you 
from Ireland. Burren has been deserted this year, Lough Cutra in the ascendant, 
but that is better for me, it is so close to Coole. 

' (I broke off here to write to the Washington Commission — by your kind 
suggestion & instruction —) 

° Itis your happy married life that is giving a lead to your brother & your 
assistant — but whether they will find equal charm & beauty is doubtful. You see 
you had the first choicel 


Ever gratefully & affectionately yours 
A GREGORY 


108 Arthur Young wrote, “Mr. Gregory has a very noble nursery, from which he is making 
tae m will soon be a great ornament to the country" (А Tour of Ireland [Dublin 
1870], p 406). 


110 
Coole 


Sept 26, 29 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 

Im not sure if I wrote you that Mr. Cosgrave is against the picture matter 
being taken up at the Imperial Conference. But of course we can use any informal 
influence there & I am very hopeful. For it is work behind the scenes that often 
succeeds best. | 

Hamar Greenwood 1% — & his wife — was by way of helping us in his 
Dublin time — but I dont know if we can stoop.so low as to approach him! As 
the Psalmist says: I have seen the wicked in great power — & flourishing like a 
green bay treel. : 


. Ever yours 
А GREGORY 
'109 Sir Hamar Greenwood (1870-1948), politician. He was the last Chief Secretary for Ireland, 


1920-1922. It was he who built up the В. I. C. with the Black and Tans. He was created Baron 
Greenwood of Llanbister in 1029. 
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lil 
Coole 
Friday ev [Oct] 4, 29 
Dear T. J. K, 

I think, being hurried at the moment, I did not answer your letter — tho’ I 
wrote at once to Alec Martin 110 — & I hope he has now seen Mr. Smiddy — who 
seems to be giving such splendid help. I see Hannon has a question down again. 
I have no idea why he puts himself forward — unless he has consulted some of our 
friends. 1 

I, as one of the Art Advising Committee — was invited to the City Hall — 
Tuesday З o.c. to consider the plans made for the Gallery. Bodkin, Atkinson,!!* 
Dermond O'Brien were the speakers. Sir Thomas Esmond 118 in the chair. The 
architect & officials in attendance. 

I left at 4 o.c. The whole discussion had been between D. O'Brien (а bore) 
supported by Bodkin — on the sanitary arrangements — the lavatories!. Not one 
word did anyone say or find a chance to ask — about the lighting, spacing etc.! 
When 1 left a proposal had been made by the authorities that the plan should be 
hung on the wall for critics to look at — rather than have another meeting. 

Of course we cant breathe this to anyone likely to gossip. I wish someone with 
authority, like Commissioner Murphy would have been there to keep orderl. 


Ever yours 
A GREGORY 


110 Alec Martin was a good friend of Hugh Lane; he was an official at Christie's. 

111 Patrick Joseph Hannon (1874-1963), Conservative member of the House of Commons, on 

November 20, asked Mr A. Ponsonby, Under Secretary for Dominion Affairs, whether any 

recent representations had been made to him regarding the transfer of the thirty-nine Lane 

pictures to Dublin. He replied there had been none (Great Britain, House of Commons, Parlia- 
Debates, Fifth Seres, 232 [Nov 20 1929], 488—489). Hannon again raised the ques- 

tion on December 5, and Ramsay MacDonald replied he was in no position to answer ( Parlia- 

mentary Debates [Dec 5 1929], 2550). 

112 George Atkinson, Principal of the Dublin School of Art. 

118 Thomas Henry Graftan Esmond, 11th Barnonet (1862-1935), Irish Free State Senator. 


112 
Coole 
Oct 7, 29 
[three paragraphs on forthcoming trip to London and greetings to Kiernan] 
113 
Station Hotel, Holyhead. 
Monday morning Oct 14. [1929] 


I slept here — & am just about to leave for — 1, Upper Phillimore Place — 
(Mrs. Phillimores). Let me know when I shd. find you tomorrow. I am most 
anxious for a talk. 

Yours ever 


А Grecory 
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114 
c/o Hnbl. Mrs Phillimore 
1, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 8 
Tuesday evening, Oct 15. [1929] 
Dear, dear, T. J. Kiernan, 


Such a shock when I called this afternoon at the office — & heard where you 
had gone! Such a disappointment to me — but I felt much, much more in the 
knowledge of your suffering. I arrived yesterday from Ireland. I stay here till 
Saturday when I go to Ayot St Lawrence — to spend the week end with G.B.S. 
& Mrs. Shaw. On Monday I go down to Sussex. Perhaps by next Thursday or Fri- 
day you would be well enough to see me if I called at the Hospital? But if not — I 
expect to be back in town for a day or two towards the end of next week. 

T I do hope this operation will have set you right for the future years of your 
e. 


Always affectionately 
А GREGORY 
115 
Ayot St Lawrence 
Sunday, Oct 20, 29 


Dear Т. J. К, 


I thought from a word of yours that I ought to see Mr. Dulanty — so yester- 
day morning I went to the office — & am so glad I did so [. . . .] I do feel so sad 
when I think of you lying in that little room — not even having a rest for you 
seem as full of business as ever! And how sad for dear Mrs. Kiernan. You must get 
some one to write me a line to say how you are getting on. I am here (very pleas- 
antly) till Tuesday — the Shaws motored me down yesterday. And on Tuesday a 
motor is sent to take me to Sir William Gearys !'* beautiful place in Kent. And 
on Wed. ev I set out for Dublin ( Abbey Theatre bus[iness] Wednesday). 


Yours with all affection 
A GREGORY 


114 William Nevill Geary, 5th Baronet (1859-1944), barrister. His home, Oxon Hoath, was at 
Tonbridge. 


116 
[Oct 23Р] 1929 1148 
Dear Mr. Kiernan, 


I came in to ask: If you cd. kindly send the “Hugh Lane’s Life” 1 have papered , 
up, to Mr. Amery. 

I brought it here — because I wanted a paragraph in the last statement typed 
— the paragraph beginning "I may mention that in March 1920 the late Lord 
Plymouth . . . fire escape to the North of the National Gallery.” I think this para- 


114a (1929) at top of page in а hand other than Lady Gregory’s. 
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graph alone is better for the moment than the whole statement — at least to 
people who understand the case already —- as Amery does. Because the Trustees 
are I think now the difficulty — & the example of 2 such distinguished Trustees 
might have a good effect on them. 

I am off tonight. 

Many thanks for all your kindness & dep — in ‘public’ & private work. 

Mrs. Gregory found you “so kind — so helpful — & so good looking!” Just as 
I had told her you are. 

Yours ever 


A Grecory 


I leave a few pamphlets I had brought over — as I have plenty at home & they 
might come in useful here. 


117 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 
Sunday, Oct 27, 29 
Dear Mrs. Kiernan, 


Your letter has reached me here, I crossed on Saturday morning. I am so sorry 
to hear of the dear invalid’s relapse. I do hope he is at home by this. I am sure he 
must have been worried in the Hospital — everyone wanting a word with him. 
[... ] I spent my last days with an old friend Sir Wm Geary at his beautiful home 
in Kent, I shall be here for a little time — please send just a post card to say how 
he is. There was a nice account of him in Saturdays Independent. [. . .] He is 
wonderful, doing all that he has done, while so young. [. . .] My love to him — to 
both of you. 

A GREGORY 


118 
Standard Hotel, Dublin 
Oct 30, 29 
Dear Mrs. Kiernan 


It is so good of you to have written again especially as the news is a little 
better. But should he not go across to the safety — from office calls — if safety is 
to be found in France? 

[two paragraphs on an enclosure (tax-paper) and Lady Gregory’s shock at 
Kiernan’s illness] 

My country visits were very pleasant — С. B. S & Mrs. Shaw motoring me 
down to their place for 3 days and another friend Sir Wm sending his car 
there to bring me to his beautiful Kentish home — for the rest of my stay. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy is coming to see me bye & bye, I want to have post 
cards printed with picture of Charlemont House. 

I liked Mr. Dulanty so much & feel he will do what he can. I must stir up our 
Govt on this side. 

My most affectionate good wishes to the patient. 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 
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119 
Grand Central Hotel, Belfast 
Nov 8, 29. 
Dear T. J. К, 


Such a pleasure to see your handwriting again! I do hope the sun, which is 
(after some cloudy days) shining here, is being generous to you. A fortnight's 
soaking in sunshine would be your best cure. But I grieve to think your dear wife 
is now laid up — no wonder after all that anxiety & worry. 

[a paragraph on tax matters] 

I asked to see Mr. Cosgrave re pictures — & was recd by him on Saturday 
morning, 11 o.c. He seemed rather restless & I only stayed a few minutes (I saw in 
next days paper that he had attended a Meet of Hounds later!). But he did what 
I asked — or promised to — that was, to write to Mr. McGilligan to take up the 
matter of the pictures in his negotiations. I am sure it can be worked — even 
settled — in that way. Lord Passfield had said to Mrs. Phillimore that Carson 
should bring in his Bill again — & ГП write him about this. But I want to tell him 
that our Govt. is not letting the matter drop — as in his last letter to me he said 
it was for them to take it up. 

Not for worlds would I live in Belfast — a hideous town — with narrow 
streets & tall commercial buildings. But the new art Gallery is fine in its way — 
tho' the pictures are not a patch on ours in Dublin. The Curator had, as [had?] 
others, a most grateful & affectionate memory of Hugh Lane, & told how much he 
had helped at its beginning — giving, & inducing others to give. 

The plays go well — Autumn Fire our first 3 nights is very tragic but wonder- 
fully acted — & the last nights we have L. Robinsons comedy, The Far Off Hills. 
He comes here today. 

I had to make a little speech the first ev — & have had to leave in a hurry 
each other evening — when there were calls for me again! But L. R. will take the 
calls now. 

I will be in Dublin for a little time — Abbey Theatre safest address. 

Even here there is much kindness. But I dont think I shall ever want to come 
here again! 

Do live in what sunshine there is — & get quite well before you go back to 
the officel. I think you are free of my wretched affairs for some time to come! 


Affectionately 
A GREGORY 


120 


Abbey Theatre stationery 
Nov 16, 29 


What joy the last sentence of your letter has given me, dear T. J. K. though “per- 
fect health" is I'm afraid an exaggeration. But the great matter is, that you are on 
the right side of the fence — & I hope doctors & surgeons may write against your 
name in their future engagement books “nothing doing”!. I hope Mrs. Kiernan & 
the little ones are enjoying sea & air — & that she is quite well again. "Geneva". 
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A long way off.. Yet it would be a fine centre in the way of healthy surroundings 
& intellectual fellowship — do let me know when anything is settled. 

I was startled by seeing in the Independent that Mr. Patrick Hannon is asking 
a question next Wed. about the pictures — thought I knew nothing about him — 
but remembered later that he was in Loughrea — had something to do with agri- 
cultural organization in the early 90's — & wrote me one or two patronizing let- 
ters. But we must be grateful to any well wisher who has energy — & I asked for 
a meeting of the Art Collectors’ Fund to pass a resolution that cd. be sent to the 
Со]. Secretary. It met — & its resolution was — not to do or say anything at all 
until the new Gallery (not yet begun) is finished! I shd. have been sad, had I not 
the happiness of a splendid letter from Mr. Dulanty in my pocket — which I read 
them — & think they were rather crushed — whereas I have been — in spirit — 
treading on air since that letter came — tho' in body fighting with a cold — (— just 
going to the Abbey to write letters before the matinee). 

[a paragraph on trip to Belfast] 

The reason of Bodkin's & Hanson's grumpiness is, that the City architect was 
(at my suggestion) sent to see the best new English galleries, re lighting & spac- 
ing — instead of an open competition being held — with what results you can 
imagine. G. B. S. when I told him this said "That was absolutely the right thing to 
do" & especially commended Cambridge Gallery, which I myself had done. 


Yours sincerely & affectionately 


A GREGORY 


121 
Leixlip Castle, Co. Kildare 
Nov 21, 29 


I am so very glad, dear T. J. К (I really cannot say “Doctor! ) to know that you are 
well enough to take up work again. [. . .] The answer in the H of C was better 
than I expected — was really encouraging. Now it is Govt. Buildings that must 
bestir itself — having been given so good a lead. I shall be staying at the V. R. 
Lodge next Wed — for a week — and will see what the Gov Gnl thinks best. I 
agree that the time is over for miscellaneous well wishers (tho' everyone who has 
a vote in H of C & H of L. is worth enlisting) and that it is a matter for Govt. 
R Mac D. has, as I anticipated — been "got at" by the Trustees — but the answer 
in H of C was better than I expected. York House sets them so fine an examplel 
It is up to our Govt to press the matter now. 

This Castle — that was Sarsflelds! — is wonderful — the thickness of the 
walls, the old oak staircases — & all in beautiful order. The river rushes by at the 
bottom of a slope from the terrace. The Goughs have taken it until May — that 
will well cover the time of Mrs. Goughs confinement. I'm sorry to say the trouble 
at Lough Cutra — a strike against a Scotch foreman — followed by a lock out — 
shows no sign of being settled — & I dont know if the house will be opened for 
Xmas — but I shall be at Coole all December & Jan. so the children can come 
& shoot there. I hope yours are all the better for Brighton — & dear Mrs. K. also. 
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I do rejoice at your recovery but do not over work now! — if you can keep your 
energy in storage for a while! 
Sincerely & affectionately 


A GREGORY 


P. S. Later. Reading your letter again, I entirely agree with you (& it is my own 
feeling) that we shd. have done with amateur aid now — and work work [sic] 
entirely through our own Govt & York House. Of course friendly notices in news- 
papers will always be a help. 


122 
Leixlip Castle, Co. Kildare 
Sunday, Oct 29 
[Nov 24 1929] 
Dear T. J. K, 


Thank you so very much for your letters — for their contents & for the helping 
knowledge that you are well enough to write them (but dont let yourself be over- 
workedl). 

The week was a most agitating one — so much seemed to depend upon the 
answer given. And thanks to all the efforts made it was quite a heartening one — 
& will I think cause our enemies to tremble — wretches! & I thank God for York 
Housel 

Now it is up to our own Commissioners to hurry on the Gallery (Murphy 
very good & in earnest) And I think our Govt ought to write fairly soon making 
the claim over again. It is so wonderful having all you strong & important men 
shouldering the matter! And I know never likely to give it up. I used so often to 
quote to our actors in our early days of discouragement (not a dozen people in 
the Abbey!) “Grip is a good dog but Hold Fast а better"| — & that will be the 
motto nowl. 

[three paragraphs repeating personal notes of letter 121 and expressing grati- 
tude to Smiddy and Dulanty] 

Affectionately 


А GREGORY 
Monday 25th 
P S Private 


Гуе been reading your letter again — В Mac D. certainly doesn't come out 
well — so far. Those Trustees have got a hold of him. But he may find them out. 
Lady Lavery wrote that she found the P. M. stern at first. Не said "I warn you I 
am going to refuse to re-open”. "Madness to expect any favours in view of the atti- 
tude the Irish are taking up at the Imperial Conference’ etc. Nat Anthem — 
Blythes speeches etc. And he doesnt like Hannon — (nobody does!) He explained 
he didn't know anything about the later stages of the matter "And said such flat- 
tering things about you personally I am sure he wd. appreciate one of your inimita- 
bly charming letters"ll" He promised also to see Alec Martin who is all for us. 
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Anyhow I breathe more freely now the week is over! I will see Cosgrave when 
I can. He was very good in authorizing McGilligan. 


Ever yours 
AG 
123 
Coole 
Dec 1428 
[two paragraphs about postcards] 
124 
Coole 
Dec 20, 29 
Dear T. J. K, 


Will you — please — (you have probably a Ldn directory) send me the names 
of the present Trustees of the London N. С.215 I suppose В. Mac D. will bribe 
Duveen with the peerage he is “donating” for. I hope so — it will make the others 
so angry. Pres Cosgrave asks me to come to a meeting — “some persons interested 
in the L. Pictures” Monday 30th. I will go — tho’ it is troublesome. 

I am so glad Mr. Smiddy will be seeing the President. (Private) Mr. Bodkin 
has been writing for a policy of masterly inactivity — & is cross because tomorrow 
Hannons question to соте!) All good wishes. 


AG 


118 Lady Gregory annotated the list of Trustees that Dr Kiernan sent her. Of Viscount D’Aber- 
non she wrote: “Against us. Yeats tried to bring him round in vain.” Of the Earl of Crawford 
: and Balcarres: "Against us & bitter.” Sir Robert Witt she called the “Chief enemy." 


125 . 
Coole 


S. Stephens Day [Dec 26] 1929 
Dear T. J. K, 


In the interval of attending & rewarding the performances of wrenboys, I have 
put off for post tomorrow, the U S. A Treasury answer or my answer to it — or 
rather yours! [. . .] My friend Mr. Boscawen has retired so I am now on purely 
business terms there — rather a relief. His predecessor Sir Arthur Birch 118 was а 
close friend — his boys used to come here for their holidays and I often stayed 
at the Bank when I went over. Great excitement there one night when a strange 
noise, as of burglar tools was heard by the watchman, & Sir Arthur had to go 
down, at midnight — to examine the vaults & fastenings. It was found next day 
that the noise was from a clock in the next house that had run down! 


116 Sir Arthur Birch (1837-1914), Agent to Bank of England, Western Branch. Birch was the 
р Secretary to Ceylon, 1876-1878, and Lady Gregory probably met him through her 
us 
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Thank you so much for the Trustee list — not a very friendly lot, I'm afraid. 
My old friend R H Benson died a while ago — & I fancy — but it may be fancy 
— that Duveen was appointed in his place. But if В Mac D wants to bribe him, a 
peerage will do it — & will annoy the other noble lords. 

D'Abernon, Crawford, & of course Witt are our chief foes. All good wishes for 
the New Year.to you & yours from your gratefully & affectionately. 


A GREGORY 


190 - 


Coole 
Dec 28, 29 
Dear T. J. K, 


[two paragraphs on tax matters and Christmas greetings] 

I am alone for this Xmas all my family at Leixlip. But they will be turning up 
for shooting later. And I have too much to do to feel lonely. 

Did I tell you Pres Cosgrave has summoned me to a conference re Lane pic- 
tures on the 30t? I must go up for it — a nuisance but I think it may lead to good 
& to our Govt. bestirring themselves as they ought. Every good wish for Xmas 
to you & yours from yours affectionately 


A Gascony 


127 
Coole 
Jan 2, 1930 
Dear T. J. К, 


A happy new year — and many of them to you & yours! 

I came here yesterday — having been summoned to Dublin by the President 
for a meeting on last Monday — later put off to Wed. 

I attended. A large gathering of “Friends of the Nat Collections.” Miss Purser 
the leader. Happily Mr. Bodkin was in London, at the opening of the Italian 
exhibition. 

I say happily — for the meeting seemed to have been assembled for the pur- 
pose of passing a vote of censure on me — & he was apparently to lead the attack. 

The President asked what he had been brought for — & Miss Purser — rather 
agitated and confused in Bodkin’s absence said “Lady Gregory called a meeting of 
the Friends to support Hannons motion”. The President then said he had heard a 
very bad account of Hannon and that he did not deserve support. I said we could 
not prevent questions being asked by outsiders — & that Col Howard Burys 
unauthorized question a year or two ago had met with a flat “No, No" — which 
had thrown us back." I then read the greater part of Lady Laverys letter — 


117 Colonel Howard-Bury had asked, February 27 and 28 and again on March 6 1928, whether 
in view of the recent flooding of the Tate, the Lane pictures were to be transferred to Dublin. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr А. M. Samuels, replied that the question of transferring the 
pictures had not arisen, as they were above flood level (Parliamentary Debates, [Feb, Mar 1928] 
42, 216, 971). 


i 
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showing how she had helped — passed lightly over the help of York House (for 
diplomatic reasons!) but read an old letter of Ramsay McDonalds promising help 
and also one to me from Lloyd George a couple of years ago saying he wd. help. 
These, with R. Mc D’s request through Lady Lavery that I should write & keep 
him informed I think impressed the assembly. Anyhow they said nothing — & 
then the President (rather out of humour) made a speech saying we have no claim 
at all to the pictures till the Gallery has been built & should not ask for them till 
then( I!) 

Then D. O’Brien said the new Gallery, as on the plan was too large — & the 
President said that was a great fault & wd. cause an accumulation of bad pic- 
tures, True enough — but Reynolds the Curator said the City Commissioners bad 
sent their man to measure all the space taken up by the pictures in the present 
Gallery — & the new one was designed to hold adr them. The President then, 
wisely, said Mr. O'Rourke, the architect who was present, might take a look at 
the plan — & the pictures. He the Pres then said we ave no right at all to the pic- 
tures until the Gallery is built, by the terms of the Codicil — & should not ask for 
them till then & that he will not. ( But there had been no question of a new appeal.) 
Poor President, I think he was naturally put out at having been brought there for 
nothing. It was entirely from jealousy — Bodkin & Miss Purser — & a good thing 
he was not there — for there was no one competent to state the case against mell 
I thought it best not to express my gratitude to York House — in fact — but for 
reading those letters I was silent. And so it all fizzed out — & I will Е in this 
15th year of the fight — as before! but will not approach Govt. Buildings till this 
storm in a teacup is calm. Of course the action of the H. Commissioner & Mr. 
Dulanty have led us a long way on our road! 


Ever yours 
А GREGORY 
128 
Corner of letter ripped top and bottom, right side. I am indebted to Dr. Kiernan for supplying 
those words inside brackets missing from the torn letter. 
Coole 
Jan 3, 30 


Dear T. J. К, 


I wrote so hurriedly about that dreadful meeting that I am enclosing my copy 
of a letter I’ve written to Senator Brown (such a good friend!) Please return tt to 
me. I want you to [know] exactly how matters [stand] and if you like you can 
[tell Mr. Smiddy] and Mr. Dulanty. I [torn] the President will [torn] help — but 
he was put out by the futility of the case, Mr. Bodkin not being there to put me 
in the dock! Some one who knows him Bodkin well said “all jealousy”. He had 
once, long ago — in my absence & without warning, had a resolution passed at a 
small meeting oe the matter of the pictures to arbitrationl!. I, hearing this, 
made [torn] — got hold of G. B. Shaw [torn] extraordinary tact & ability [torn] 
the resolution rescinded. [torn] Senator Brown will show the President the true 
state of the case. There is fortunately at the moment nothing that is pres [torn] I 
am more [torn] grateful [torn] & Mr. Dulanty, for [torn] aly “(road ahead. 


Yours e[ ver] 
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129 
re G.B.S. 
Spectator 
17 March 
Coole 
Jan 7, 30 
Dear T. J. К, 


I have 2 comforting letters to thank you for (besides the Bank book. I hope 
enclosed paper is right) 

І really wanted sone after that absurd meeting for the apparent denunci- 
ation of a heretic! I could hear the crackling of the sticks — but all fizzed out! 
And J am quite comforted by the Independent notice that Pres. Cosgrave had 
“discussed with Lady Gregory, Sir H. Hanson and Mr. Е. Lupton, К. С. phases 
of the Saorstats case for the bringing of the Lane pictures to Dublin" — & that 
“plans are to be co-ordinated”. No mention of my accusers whose plans went 
astrayl. And what you say about Prof Smiddy is very encouraging. 

Such rain herel & the Forestry Engineer, Mr. Robertson is coming today to 
inspect the new pump they put up — & it is under water! I am glad you repre- 
sented our Art at the Ех.118 Witt is the chief villain so its natural he can “smile — & 
smile” 

Yours as always gratefully & affectionately 
A GREGORY 


118 The Exhibition of Italian Art at the Royal Academy of Arts, January 1 — March 8 1930. 


130 

Coole 
Jan 16, 30 

Dear T. J.K. 
I think enclosed must be the flimsy sheet! If not ГИ have another search — but 
I think this is the only one. [. . .] I am so [word omitted] the President is so keen 
about [the pictures]. I must copy out for him some extracts from an old Diary I 
am going through — telling how at the sitting of the pre Treaty Dail, Ld. Mayor 
O'Neill had brought out Alderman к ia to me — & said he put the matter in 
his hands! I need not say Y am not relinquishing such action as sending wood- 
cocks to Lord Carson & other supporters! as I have done for many years. But the 
more official the talks & demands are, the better I am pleased. I am rather sad to 
think those offices in which Y had received so much kindness will be removed! The 
very walls of them used to give me courage. But they may perhaps contain a 
tablet —— ———-. I used often to dine with Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(& who made that good financial report)!!? at a small round table in his house. 
And once when he told me Parnell & Gladstone had dined with him there & set- 


119 Hugh Culling Childers (1827-1896), Chancellor of the Exchequer (1882-1885) in Glad- 
stone's ministry. He was the uncle of Erskine Childers, the Irish patriot. Lady Gregory prob- 
ably refers to his report delivered in the House of Commons, April 5 1883: Mr. Childers on 
National E сат delivered in introducing budget for 1883-1884 (Birmingham, 1883). 
Mr Childers also delivered another noted financial address in 1884: Public Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, speech delivered Thursday, April 24 1884 in the House of Commons (London 1884). 
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tled some private treaty. Parnell agreeing not to oppose an increase in the Prince 
of Wales allowance. I proposed his cutting an inscription in the mahogany “At 
this Round Table Parnell was squared”. And the F. S. Office may have some such 
fine record re the pictures on its walls! 

Little granddaughter Catherine, & step-son in law, Capt Gough have wired 
to say they are coming today for 3 ue — great gaiety for mel 

I am so glad to hear of Mr. Alberry approving the C plans. Messrs 
Bodkin & O'Brien are trying to upset them, saying the building all "too large." 

Please give my most grateful thanks to the High Commissioner for his sym- 
pathy & great help. I feel like Raftery tá m'intinn sásta 120 now it is in such strong 
hands. 


Ever yours 
A Guecory 
120 My mind is at rest. 
131 
Coole 
Jan 28, '30 
Dear T. J. K, 
[a paragraph on tax matters] 


Please tell Mr. Dulanty I will write at once to С.В.5. I am not very hopeful 
— because when I asked him, at Ayot — indeed pressed him — he could give no 
favourable answer — said he hates the Spectator.?! All he would say was that I 
might write to him again — & this I will do for tomorrows post — it has gone 
today — goes at 11.30 — so I have rather a rush — my letters not arriving till 
after 9 — at breakfast! 

As to Friends of Nat Collections — they paid the expenses of that meeting we 
had at Theatre Royal — re Lane pictures — so that is to their credit. To say the 
truth, I dont think there is much more to put to it. I am a member but not (& 
dont want to be) on their Council. They have been buying some objects that are 
not very good — local — but cheap — instead of saving up for something really 
fine. And today I have heard in strict confidence re the plans for the Lane Gallery 
they had been considering & making futile suggestions on, — that “a few days ago 
the Corporation wrote to the Board of Works stating that if there were any further 
delays they would drop the whole scheme indefinitely. This evidently brought 
them (the Art people) to their senses & the whole matter is now in the hands of 
the Corporation”. 

But I would not put off any voluntary subscribers, but just not take trouble 
about it till it gets into better hands. 

Indeed it would be a advantage to have any members with good judgment & 
courage to attend the meetings (I dont) & speak up. 

Wednesday now — & rain again! & the lake has risen over our new pump 
which can only be approached in the boat! 

I hope you are keeping well? & taking care of yourself?. 


Ever yours 
A GREGORY 


121 Lady Gregory wanted Shaw to write an article for the St Patrick’s number of the Spectator 
as a favor for Mr Dulanty (Journals, p 216). As a later letter reveals, Shaw refused. 
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132 
Coole 


Feb 18, 30 
Dear TJ К 


Alas, I'm afraid С. B. S. is not responding to my appeal — he has not written. 
I was not very hopeful — but there was just a chance. I think his dislike of the 
Spectator was much against us. I see his long letter in the Times today.” 

I am rather out of temper myself — because in spite of my denial at that 
dreadful Dublin meeting on New Years Day that I had known anything either of 
Hannon or his question until I saw the newspaper report — Lennox Robinson told 
me last week that both Bodkin, director of our Nat Gallery — & Miss Purser, Sec 
of Friends of Nat Coll. had declared that Hannon had been asked by me to put 
the questionl! Mr. Bodkin had at last said he must of course accept L[ennox] 
R[obinson]'s positive denial. But Miss Purser held to it. And yesterday the Report 
for 1930 of “The Friends (enemies!) of the Nat Collections came — & I see a new 
rule “Any approach to the British Government should be made through us” (the 
‘Friends ) “in co-operation with the Saorstat Govt”. I need hardly say this will not 
have much effect in binding me, in the 15th year of the fight I have carried on 
without their help! 

Bitter frost here — but as the days lengthen I feel “Spring is not far behind.” 
I am alone, but Capt Gough comes now & again for a night — he & Catherine last 
Sunday — Lough Сиба being shut up. And I have plenty to do — trying to get 
my papers etc into order — typing & arranging — in fact being my own literary 
executor’. 

[two paragraphs on income tax and Kiernan’s health] 

The very thought of York House gives me a comfortable feeling of sympathy 
& security and wisdom & helpfulness. You, Mr. Smiddy, Mr. Dulanty “a three fold 
cord is not quickly broken!” 

Ever yours 
А GnEGORY 


122 Shaw had a letter in the Times on Monday, Feb 17 1930 ора censorship in gen- 
eral and in particular the censor's refusal to grant a license for The Night Patrol. 


133 
Coole 


Feb. 25, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 


I am so very sorry you have been knocked up again. And I wonder where you 
took your little holiday? Not that there is any place to recommend — unless you 
cd. get time for a sea voyage — for Rapallo (where Yeats has been very ill —) is 
suffering from snow & cold. And here today there is an east wind that penetrates 
my drawingroom — (but I’ve moved my typewriter to the little breakfast room 
downstairs). I am divided between amusement & indignation at Sarah Pursers 
invasion of my York House! Do snub her — in revenge for my sufferings! It is 
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perhaps this east wind that makes me so embittered! — but really that Dublin 
meeting I was dragged to — & the “Friends” assumptions excuse me. [. . .] 


Affectionately yours 
A GREGORY 


134 
Coole 
March 6, 30 
Dear T. J. К 


I have nothing to ask for this time — except news of yourself! I am a little 
anxious — for you have evidently been “run down” — & March is a bad month. 
Would a little sea trip be possible? Senator Brown writes from Rapallo that he 
had a voyage full of sunshine from Southampton to Genoa. You know how glad I 

. should be to be able to pay any part of my debt to you in this way. 

I have to go to Dublin tomorrow for a few days — for a Directors meeting. All 
my fellow directors are flying off — Lennox R. & Starkie to U S. A. Yeats at Rapallo, 
but recovering from a bad illness — Maltese fever. He is quite on the mend now. 


Affectionately 
A GREGORY 


135 
Coole 
March 19, 30 
Dear T. J. K 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 

I wonder what your ultimate or next — residence will be! You were right to 
refuse Dublin if the work was so troublesome. You are sure to get some really good 
change some day. I may be selfish — because while you are in London I feel my 
anxiety, the pictures matter — is sure to come right. It is splendid Mr. Dulanty & 
Mr. Smiddy being so keen — & their influence is the very best we can have used 
just now — both personally and as representing our Govt. For the first time in the 
15 years fight I feel the load lifted — and their direct contact — both official & 
friendly with the British Govt sure to bring success. Of course, tho' feeling it will 
be all right, I shd. like to see it done before I die! My birthday this week — and a 
bad cold brought from Dublin have made me realize the happiness of the three 
good fighters at York House being on the battle field!. When I think of the 
"Friends" — & of Bodkin having proposed and carried without my knowledge an 
offer of arbitration re the pictures years ago — I do well to be angryl. It was only 
by the strenuous help of C. B. S. I, having hurried to Dublin — got that resolution 
of the "Art Committee" rescinded. 

I do hope you are really in good health now? Yeats is making a slow recovery 
at Rapallo — & thinks of staying in Ireland in future winters. 
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I hope Miss O'Brien understands that the play was really sent back.!?? I dont 
know if I ever saw it — plays go ae a кош inary sieve before coming to me. 


Take care of yourself & keep well 
Affectionately 
A GnEGORY 
128 Kate O'Brien (1898- ), Irish novelist. Dr Kiernan had complained to Lady Gregory that 
Miss O’Brien had sent a play to the Abbey and had heard nothing. 
136 
Coole 
March 27, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 
[a paragraph on tax matters] 
lea] you for good birthday wishes — but moderately fulfilled — for 


that cold I caught in Dublin still hangs on. And I have to go there again on Mon- 
day for annual Directors шо on Tuesday — L. Robinson leaves for U. S A the 
next day — Dr. Starkie is already there — Yeats at Rapallo (recovering well) & 
I will for a while be the only Director in charge — but I think I need not stay 
there all the time. 

And thank you so much for keeping the pictures to the front of your mind: 
— tho I dont think it would be worth the trouble & anxiety of borrowing some of 
the Lane pictures. I should have sleepless nights thinking what the result wd. be 
of a scratch on one of them & the use that wd. be made of it!. An attack on our 
unworthiness!. [. . .] W. В. Yeats is recovering at Rapallo, I heard from him yes- 
terday. He is delighted to have Senator Brown there — with all Dublin news. Of 
course, your being in the Chair of the Art Comm at the Congress will be fine !?* — 
you can base your speech on the L. Pictures — & how Hugh Lane believed their 
influence in Dublin wd lead to a revival of Art. I hope your health is better? You 
must care for yourself as well as for us over herel 


Affectionately 
A GREGORY 


134 Dr Kiernan was Chairman of the London Committee of the Celtic Congress, July 1930. 


137 
Coole 
March 30, 30 
Dear T. J. К 


Enclosed quite a shock! do they think I am trying to cheat the revenue? And 
for so little! 

I have put in the vouchers returned me when my Bank book was last made 
up — Feb 12. 

I had seen your portrait — chairman of Celtic Congress — in yesterdays 
Independent — would have liked to cut it out, you looked so happy & peaceful — 
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but the maids, to whom the paper descends wd. have been aggrieved. And now I 
feel I am troubling your peace! 
I have to go to Dublin tomorrow tho’ with a cold I caught when last there, but 
hope to return on Wednesday. 
It is for the annual Directors meeting, L. Robinson leaves for USA on Friday. 
Dr. Starkie already there — Yeats in Italy — & putting off the meeting wd. upset 
the revenue — or so our auditor thinks!. How I wish you were a director in my 
place! 


Yours as ever 
A Grecory 


138 
Coole 
April 5, 30 
Dear Т.] К 

[two paragraphs on finances] 

Yours was the first news I had of the collapse of the I. Statesman. Tt is very, 
very sad. I had done my best in the last crisis to help — & had heard nothing since 
— tho’ I have seen AE two or three times of late. I noticed his being alone — no 
secretary apparently — but he always seemed delighted to have а talk — & was 
full of ideas of writing on Eastern philosophies, That may fill his time now, but I 
dont know about his finance. His sons are away, one doing well in India — the 
other lately gone to U S A. But his wife is delicate. | 

I had noticed the paper I. $. was printed on the last couple of weeks being 
bad — that had made me uneasy, I always kept it for Sunday mornings, when no 
post comes — & will miss it very much. I shd. really prefer another paper & an- 
other editor — with him as a contributor of notes & articles — some of his 
_ contributors were pretty feeble. 

That storm & resultant calm in the Dail was all for good.!2 

You dont say how you are? I wish an aeroplane could bring you here for real 
rest. I would lock up my writing table finance drawer beforehand! I think but for . 
you I should have no Income tax to pay for it the Income wd. all have gonel it is 
like a serpent devouring its own taill. | 


Yours ever 
A GREGORY 


125 The Irish Statesman ceased publication with the issue of Арг 12 1030 because of financial 
difficulties. 

126 Оп Mar 24 the Government was defeated by two votes on the second reading of a Bill to 
increase the allowances of old age pensioners. The Government resigned, and the election of a 
new President by the Dail took place Apr 2. After both De Valera and O'Connell, leader of tha 
Labour party, were rejected, Cosgrave was re-elected (Annual Register 1930 p 115). 
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139 
Coole 
Ap. 14, 30 
Dear T. J K, р 
I have to thank you for a pleasant Easter gift £46-16-4 from London I. Tax 
Осе! І wish I knew what I might send you in return?. U. S A is holding on — 
perhaps waiting lest Naval Conference shd. break down, & they be at war with 
us & impound debtsl! 
А stormy spring — but a carpet of primroses under foot & the horse chestnut 
leaves breaking their sheaths. I am hoping my youngsters may come to me this 
week. 


Ever yours 
A GREGORY 


I cannot address you as Dr. — because our local Doctors do not add dignity to the 
prefix! 


140 


Wed. Ap 14, [1930 in another hand] 
P. S. to letter of today) 


There now — I've made out list of totings — but have not ventured to tot them 
up. I should be interested in hearing what they amount to. 

I am always in dread of the little plays going out of fashion — & leaving me 
stranded — on a Bank — that would be chilly to mel 

[two paragraphs on finances and greetings] 


AG 


141 
Coole 
| April 21, 30 
Dear T. J. К, 
[. . .] I must go to Dublin on Wed. And stay there a couple of weeks or so 
— looking after the Abbey — being sole Director available. I hate leaving home, 
the garden is interesting — & the woods are lovely, carpeted in some parts with 
primroses, in some with white anemones — & the forestry work so interesting to 
watch. Part of my duty as sole Director is reading all the plays that are sent in — 
most of them such rubbish! Happily I accepted one without any name attached 
— & found later it was by Bryan Cooper! 1° He is pleased & has announced it in 
the papers. 
It was sad not having the Statesman yesterday for my Sunday morning! My 
first morning reading now is Father Browns translation of the Gospels — he has 


127 Brian Cooper (1884-1930), was a member of the Free State Parliament. His play, Let the 
Credit Go, was performed at the Abbey, September 15 1930. 
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sewn the Story together very skilfully — but it is more difficult Irish than An 
t-Oileanach 128 — which I am just at the end of — it is a delight. 
Yours as ever gratefully & affectionately 
А GREGORY 
128 An t-Oileanach, by Thomas О Criomtain (Dublin, 1999). The book was translated by Robin 


Flower, the Irish scholar: The Islandman (Dublin, 1934). It was a memoir of life on Blasket 
Islands. 


142 
Coole 


Wed May 14, 30 
Dear T J. K, 
I only returned from Dublin on Monday. [. . .] 
My Dublin time had a sad wind up, the birth of Mrs Goughs child — a son — 
stillborn. A great blow to them — & sorrow to the children & to me. You remem- 
ber that beautiful place he would have inherited! But I 2006 better luck may come 


later. All lovely here — the trees in blossom — the ground breaking with bluebells. 
Yours as ever 
A GREGORY 
143 
Coole 
May 22, 30 


Dear T. J. K, 


Thank you so much for your letter — & I thank the H. C. very gratefully for 
his opinion & advice. І was a little anxious about Mr. Bullitts 129 activities — or 
continuance of them — so appealed to York House for advice. I will write to Mr. 
Bullitt now — thanking him for his energetic action — but saying he had better 
leave the matter to simmer now — unstirred. 

It was not I who proposed his talking to R Mac D. He had come to speak to 
me at the Abbey, saying he had met me at Hugh Lane’s house in London — so 
when he came to tea next day I took him — & O. Gogarty across the street to see 
Hugh Lane’s portrait and collection — & he said he wd. like a copy of the pam- 
рЫеь as he might have opportunity of saying a word. He spent next day with 
Gogarty and they apparently talked the matter over — with this result. And, as 
you know, I at once sent the letter Gogarty sent me — for the H. C. to see — as I 
was afraid Mr. Bullitts U S. A energy might not be all for good! He is evidently 
over-flowing with the ‘life force’. 

I have not written or spoken anything to stir up helpers since the H. C. and 
the President have taken charge — you know how falsely I was accused of having 
put up Мг. Hannon to ask questions! 

Such lovely weather here. I hope it will be as good for your holiday! 


Ever yours truly 
A GREGORY 
129 William Christian Bullitt (1891. ), United States diplomat. 
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144 
Coole 
May 24, 30 
Dear T. J. К, 
How good you аге! I wish I could adequately thank youl 
Гуе made out a list of expenses — according to my conscience — leaving one 
or two items blank — for I dont know what paper etc. goes on from year to year — 
& you will make a general guess at what it might bel 
Those portfolios I sent to Putnams — for safe keeping till after my death 
(probably) were typed by me, myself — but I think may be accorded relief as if 
done by a typist. 1 typed duplicates also — to keep in place of — or in addition 
to M. S. They are diaries that may or may not be published in the future. 
I hope the claim paper I enclose is the right one. 
Is it not wonderful how these plays keep me afloat! I am always afraid the 
taste for them may dry upl. 
[two paragraphs on finances] 
I suppose U 5. А. is hardening its heart against allowing the claim — now they 
have so many un-employed to support! 
І have not many neighbors or visitors — but one chose this afternoon to call 
just as I had got to work — & has only just leftl. 
I like to think you will be in Ireland this summer [. . .] Now good bye. I must 
go out for fresh air. 


Ever gratefully 
AG 


145 
Coole 
June 4, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 

What a good friend you are! I am just as glad the Independent did not men- 
tion my name — but I had felt a little pang — wounded vanity — perhaps — but 
no — it was a little sadness at the ill will signified by the omission in Gwynn's 
speech of any word of my share in the long fight. I had once got him to take me to 
some British official in Dublin — with no result — but I had coached him in the 
matter then — it was in pre-pamphlet times! 

Of course I am very glad he spoke — for any pin pricks will keep the British 
in mind of our claim. 

[a paragraph on the Goughs] 

Such lovely weather — except for us gardeners —1 everything burned up. 


Yours as ever 


А GREGORY 
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146 
Coole 


June 25, 30 


This is a new terror — just arrived, I dont think I have ever had it before?. 
“What the worm has spared the canker worm has eaten” is an appropriate text! 


AG 


147 


Coole 
June 27, 30 
Dear — Kind — T. J. К, 


Yours has come. Thank you so much — you are a wonderful friendl. 

But I'm afraid you have been too liberal in list of Expenses — not in station- 
ery. I have I believe spent more on that. I am always buying paper ог copybooks 
or pads — or envelopes, when in Dublin — besides what I order & pay by cheque. 
I think that item might honestly be up to say £12. 

Reference books? Ym afraid if my writings were examined they wouldn't 
throw light on these — "the voice of the people" my dictionaryl. 

Tve written out & enclose hotel probable or possible expenses. 

But when I go to Dublin for Abbey business, I now let it pay my railway 
ticket — and my hotel room — not my food — because I say I а be eating 
for nothing were I at home — & I think it might be put against the tax gatherers. 

So travelling expenses go out. Though I think that extraordinary meeting I 
was called to begin the year with — being “public business” might justify pay- 
ment by the Free Statel. 

I know my conscience will cut down that £105-12-11 more than I could wish 
— but I want to be honest. 

I can’t be sorry you are representing us at those social doings — it is good for 
us — & will do уор icm d the aad I am reading The Education E Henry 
Adams — a U. S A Sec of Embassy in London in the 60s. He had that sort of social 
work, & it was all for good. 

And, I think if you want a real rest after it you may bring you & Mrs. Kiernan 
here & hide & rest for a bit. Yeats doesn't come till September — he is quite well 
again, in Italy. 

Yours more gratefully than ever! 
A GREGORY 


148 
Coole 
July 11, '30 
Dear T. J. K, 
[three paragraphs on tax matters] 


I have hesitated in asking you here — much as I should enjoy having you — 
in your short holidays. But if you & Mrs. Kiernan could find your way to Coole for 
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a rest-cure — even for a week or two — it would be a very great pleasure to me. 
W. B. Yeats is coming back sooner than he had intended — & will be here about 
2274, So you would meet him. 

Or any time from that on — till end of August (V. R. Lodge then for a short 
visit ("to meet Ld. Passfield & Mrs. Sidney Webb”)*®° you would find me — & a 
very warm welcomel. 


Ever yours very sincerely 
A GREGORY 
180 Sidney James Webb, Ist Baron Passfleld (1859-1947), social reformer and historian. He 
held the post of Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs (1929-1930) and for the Colonies 


(1930-1931) in Ramsay MacDonald’s second administration. His wife, Beatrice Potter Webb 
(1859-1943) refused to share the title with him. 


149 
Coole 
July 23, 30 
[two paragraphs on tax matters and invitation to Coole] 
150 
Coole 
July 24, 30 


Dear T. J. K, 


Thank you so much for the little book of the Celtic Congress. I am so proud 
of having it from its Chairman! Nothing could add to my gratitude to you tor all 
your wonderful help in the years past — & present! — but I do feel great pride — 
in your friendship, And let me say in having divined from the first that you had 
force & genius that would be recognized — (that recognition will increase — it 
has now but begunl). 

[a paragraph on greetings to the Kiernans] 


Ever yours 


А GnEGORY 
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Coole 
July 25, 30 
Dear T. ] К, 


I had not expected you to bother yourself with my poor taxes while you bave 
so much on band & have to be here & there — so there is contrition mingled with 
my gratitude for the directions re Galway & U S. A recd. today — & which I have 
carried out. Where is the use of saying "thank you?" — it would have to be writ- 
ten in capitals as large as Buckingham Palace to express my feelings! 

I hope the rain did not come down on Mrs. Kiernans beige dress — but if it 
did make it cling she would have looked even more like those lovely Burne Jones 
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paintings we noticed her resemblance to when here. J am afraid the Breton holi- 
day means that we shall not see you here. I grieve if that be so — for myself — but 
I do think a rest out of reach of Ireland is what you need. You must leave no ad- 
dress — & bury your fountain pen in the sands. 


Yours gratefully & affectionately 
A GREGORY 


152 
Coole 
August 26, 30 


[four paragraphs on American income, tax matters, the weather, and greetings] 


153 
Coole 
Sept 10, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 


1* many thanks for your letter — a relief that I dont owe Galway — “a scalded 
dog dreads cold water" — & a Galway official envelope makes me shiverl. 

I am so glad you have had that good holiday & real change. I am sure both 
you & Mrs. Kiernan are filled with new life. 

Now I have to ask your forgiveness. I have not been very well — had a so- 
journ in a nursing home last month. And this last Monday I went hurriedly to 
Dublin for one night on what was in part a false alarm. But being there, I thought 
it as well to revise my Will — make a new one, long overdue. I remember having 
asked you, when you were here — if you would consent to be a trustee & executor 
of my will — as the two appointed were my daughter in law — & Capt Gough — 
& their approaching marriage wd. make a change of one advisable. You did not 
refuse. However I had never made the change. 

But ey I spent the morning in my Solicitors Mr. Kellers office ( Whit- 
ney Moore & Keller). And wanting to get through the business of a new will, 
absorbing many codicils made since the old one — I ventured to make you, jointly 
with Mrs. Gough, a trustee — in place of her husband — (she approves of this). 
I hate putting any more business on you — but this will not be very trouble- 
some — because, even in case of my death now, the trusteeship would only be for 
a few years — four years — when the two girls will be of age — & Richard 25 — 
which is the age I appoint for him to receive my full af inae 

Mrs. Gough came to bring me home yesterday, from the station — & I told 
her I had put you in Capt Gough’s place — & she fully approved. So I hope you 
will forgive me & accept the charge. 

And of course I may live these few years — yet, but I dont want tol. 

I have had much happiness, & I think have been of some use. But I do hope 
to see Hugh’s pictures at least secure for Dublin before I pass away! 

The Gall lans are being judged for “Quantities” — & will soon be put 
for Contractors b to Gal. a bid. RSS RR 

Ever yours sincerely & affectionately 


А GREGORY 
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154 
Coole 
Tuesday, Sept 16, 30 
Dear Т. J. К, 

Thank you so much for your kind letter — and for accepting that trust. As the 
poet Raftery would have said tá m'intinn sásta now in that matter — a great relief 
to ше. 

I am not an invalid but have gone through a good deal of pain in these last 
weeks — that has pulled me down. But this will pass & I haven't done with the 
Tate Trustees yet! [. . .] Ld Passfield was taken to the Municipal Gallery but 
only interested in what he called the "economic increment" — asked what each 
picture had cost & what it would be worth now! However I hope he was impressed] 
I do pity you in the move from your tranquil room — & the worrying of shifting. 


Yours as ever 
А GREGORY 


155 
Coole 
Sept 18, 30 
Dear Т. J. К, 

I feel a little anxious — afraid to suggest anything being said about the Pic- 
tures at this Conference — yet feeling that if nothing is said we may be supposed 
to have given up the claim. But I feel sure that if Mr. Smiddy thinks it should be 
mentioned — he will do what is best. The getting the building started is a slow 
business, but I am not meddling — for it seems the ordinary course of “quantities” 
etc is being gone through. But anyhow we can say the plans have been passed — & 
the work must soon begin. 

[. . .] All the grand children are at hand now. Lough Cutra so near with 
motors — Richard going on to Cambridge — Trin Сой.. I am glad it is that col- 
lege — for so many of our fine Georgian books have the book plate “Rich. Gregory 
— Trin Coll. Camb”. & he may carry on the tradition — though he is less for books 
than machines & mathematics. He enters without a exam — having passed one 
that covers that & “Little go” — while he was at Harrow. Golf is his amusement 
now — & he was playing it yesterday when his sisters & their friends came to help 
me to distribute apples at Kiltartan School — a very merry annual occasion. W. B. 
Yeats has been here some weeks & will stay on. He is writing a play — & also study- 
ing Berkeley — will write on him. In spite of storms, we have flowers in the garden 
still — & apples on the trees. 

Yours as ever 


А GREGORY 
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156 
Coole 
Oct 17, 30 
Dear T. J. К, 


I was just thinking I should like an excuse for writing to you when enclosed 
came — (it had been paid by French so needn't turn up again) Frenchs cheque 
(£10) had in it payment for performances of short plays — in Australia — Johan- 
nisburg [sic], Dublin broadcasts BBC (London & So. Africa) a mixed bag! 

W B Yeats has been here for some weeks — but leaves today — he is not only 
as well but I think better than I have ever known him — full of work & life. That 
illness at Rapallo & the curing of it seem to have done him good. He leaves today 
& I shall be alone, but Lough Cutra holds Anne & her mother — & they come over 
nearly every day. Richard is now at Trin: Coll: Cambridge — will have a long 
Xmas holiday which he never had from Woolwich. This needs no answer: tho' 
news of you is always welcome. 


Ever yours 
А GREGORY $ 
157 
Coole 
Oct 25, 30 


Dear T. J. К, 

Thank you so much for your advice. If you approve of enclosed — please send 
it to Mc Gilligan — or give it with a few helpful words from yourself. And please 
return me Cosgraves. I dont think he could object to what І have written McG. 
Sending a personal message to R Mac D. Thank you so much for your advice — 
great haste for post. 

А. С. 


158 
Coole 
Nov 4, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 
[a paragraph on finances] 
Storms here —- but between times the sun shines on the loveliness of the leaves 
yellow & copper and brown.. (Post going) 


Ever gratefully 
A GREGORY 


159 
Coole 
Nov 8, 30 
Dear T. J. E, 
Yesterday afternoon post brought me that enrichment to my library — your 
"History. Many many thanks. The inscription makes me (even at my age) blush! 
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How am I ever to live up even to something “anear it” as our people say? 

I was afraid the subject was beyond me — finance being my “bogey” — or was 
till your valiant kindness scotched it. 

But, taking it up in the evening I read 148 pages before I could put it downl! 
Not all happy reading. Poor Ireland! An old story I had heard Chief Justice Mor- 
ris 181 tell long ago came to mind — of a a [sic] bill sent to his father by a farrier 
— “For attending, dosing, and curing Master Michael's pony till he died" — | so 
much. 

Well — I congratulate you on the clearness of your presentment — so easy to 
read & understand. Good luck to you now & always! 


With affection & gratitude 


A GREGORY 


181 Michael Morris, 1st Baron Morris and Killanin (1897-1901), Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
1887-1889. 


160 
Coole 
Nov 10, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 


I think I said I had read 140 pages? but it was only 100 on Saturday. 

But yesterday — a quiet Sunday — at least too wet for Church — I went on 
& on to p. 174 — & found it the more interesting the further one goes. The first 
Parliament seemed too much under the Royal Mandate "Chop off its head" when 
a Bill wasn’t liked. And the picture of a spirit of independence — or at least criti- 
cism & remonstrance is very cheerful. I have now got to Chap XI — (for this 
evening). The account of the Volunteers is personally interesting. I’ve just been 
writing — or touching up — an article for future use — called “the Volunteer 
Bridge”. For at my old home, Roxboro, there is a bridge across the river with the 
Inscription telling it was built “by William Persse, Colonel of the Roxborough 
Volunteers 1783 — in Memory of Ireland’s Emancipation from Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion". I think it was that inscription, and my old nurse's memory of the landing at 
Killala, that gave me my national feelings — so that an elder sister, giving me a 
birthday present of The Spirit of the Nation at my request — wrote in it Dr. 
Johnsons dictum “Patriotism is the last refuge of a Scoundrel”! 

What I didn't spend in time yesterday on your book, I spent in reading a 
` sketch Swift's life by Ashe Кіпр.182 

Post is going — so you wont have any more hieroglyphics to decipher — this 
timel. 

And I only meant to say THANK YOU in very large letters when I began! 


Yours ever 
A GREGORY 


182 Richard Ashe King (1839-1932), Swift in Ireland (Dublin, 1895). 
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161 
Coole 
Nov 11, 30 
Dear Т. J. К, 


Last evening I finished my first reading of the ‘History’. I say my first, for I 
am sure I shall often look into it again to keep my memory clear on one or another 
point. It goes on with greater cheerfulness, as the Parliament becomes more inde- 
pendent, until that tragedy comes — the Union. Alas, more than one connection or 
relation of my family gained a peerage at that time — “as to the Union it was 
bought with titles” — my Kiltartan History book tells. 

Thank God your History ends on a more cheerful note. And I think our envoys 
at the Conference are getting to a yet higher key! 

I have not thanked you half enough, not only for having given me the book 
— but for having written it — and made so clear and absorbing a story from the 
mass of printed reports & documents you must have had to untangle that now we, 
your readers, can sit down to [read] comfortably without any trouble of looking 
up references or consulting authorities. But what tiring & tremendous work you 
have put into it! I am ashamed to think of having burdened you with my wretched 
taxes while this was going on! I do hope you may get a real rest such as you 
deserve. 

I am putting in this a poor little play 183 to show the Union was an old sub- 
ject on my mind — it might amuse you in an idle half hour — if ever such should 
come to you — but this I dont believe! [. . .] 


Ever yours with gratitude & affection 
A GnEGORY 
(What a heartbreaking story it wd. be — had we not broken away now.) 


188 The Wrens. See note 70, in Part I, Dec 1967 Bulletin, p 657. 


162 
Coole 


Nov 15, 30 
Dear T. J. К, 


That is not a very cheering letter but I thank you for preparing me for trou- 
bles. I was afraid, by a late speech of McGilligan that things were not going well. 
But the comfort is that it is not our fault — we have been behaving wonderfully 
well. And the parties may be brought into closer relations — F. F & Govt — by a 
common grievance against Britain. Of course one felt from the beginning that 
Ireland is the naughty little boy in the Dominion schoolhouse who will set an 
example of insubordination — which the others will probably sooner or later fol- 
10%.184 And there is always a sort of comfort in being a leader! And I am glad that 


184 The Free State ministers to the Imperial Conference called for the removal of all forms of 
control from the Irish Free State and for its recognition as a free and sovereign state (Imperial 
Conference, Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings [London 1930], p 21). 
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if there is a change in your dept, it is Mr. Dulanty who will be at the head of 
affairs, And as to you yourself — I wonder that you came through that tremendous 
work of research and argument alive & in your sensesl. Devotees win glory for 
throwing themselves under the car of Jugernaut to gain favour for their country. 
And you have been under those wheels of research for so long — & in what I sup- 
poe was called your “spare time” (!) for our benefit — that we may read all that 
istory so easily that might well have crushed youl. The book must not be called 

dull 1 found it full of excitement — & such easy reading. And of course (having 
done a very little of that sort myself (not in finance — but in "Mr. Gregorys 
Letter Вох”) I know how much trouble one goes through sometimes to get one 
clear statement. 

I wish you could get one clear holiday now — but I'm afraid you are tied, 
amid changes. 

I am going out to the woods bye & bye to dig up ferns to keep green & fresh 
in my drawingroom for the winter. [. . .] 


Yours as ever 
A GREGORY 


163 
Coole 
Nov 26, 30 
Dear TJ К 

I have just returned from a few days in Dublin [. . . .] 

Dublin seemed cheerful. I lunched at the V. R. Lodge on Sunday — there 
was only the stranded wife (I didnt catch her name) of some Delegate there — & 
а Secretary. We drove to Powerscourt after lunch, it was pleasant there. Poor Gov 
Gnl had a cold in his head unluckily. Dublin seemed cheerful. I had a talk with 
Senator Brown. He rejoices in the prospect of de Valeras newspaper 185 — аз he 
says it will turn Irish Times & Independent into warm supporters of the Govt. The 
Abbey was doing well, Yeats little Swift play а great success 186 — & be himself 
is in splendid health, his weeks here in the country did him good. They are taking 
Mr. Hone's house at Killiney for 3 months — he will keep better out of town. 


Ever yours 
А GREGORY 


185 De Valera founded the Irish Press in Sept 1931 and became the controlling Director. It was 
edited by Frank Gallager. It gave the Republicans a voice and aided, directly and indirectly, in 
the election of the Fianna Fail party in 1032. 


156 Words upon the Window-Pane, performed at the Abbey, Nov 17 1930. 


164 
Coole 
Dec 8, 1930 
Dear T. J. K, 


[two paragraphs on tax matters] 
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I am afraid С. В. S is un-persuadable re St Patricks Dinner. ГЇЇ try him when 
writing at what I think some good moment soon — but he was very profane about 
St. P. last yearl! I dont think he'd object to de V. 

As I travelled from Dublin today І read in the train — in the Independent — 
that T. J. Kiernan was among the arrivals in Dublinl. I would have stayed had I 
seen it before I left! But you dont seem to have left London? 

This morning brightened by an early visit from Richard! so well & bright — 
his first visit from Cambridge where he is happy. He is at Lough Cutra — but they 
all whip over in their cars very often. The Irish papers (now the I. Statesman has 
gone never give a decent book review — but I’m sure yours will get its apprecia- 
tion in better journals, It is a fine book. 

Ever yours 


A GREGORY 


165 
Coole 
Dec 17, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 


[a paragraph on tax matters] 

I am disturbed by the barking of a tiny Pekinese puppy — just deposited to 
my care by Richard & Anne, on their way to a meet at my old, deserted home — 
Roxborough! the late owner, Capt Dudley Persse is bringing his young wife over 
to see its ruins next month, they will stay with me. Mine the only “family house” 
where there were so many! But I do believe the country is going on well. And the 
re-afforesting is doing a great deal. (The puppy is now trying to eat the toe off my 
shoel. My best news is that the Gallery plans have been finally passed —- & there 
will soon be an advt to contractors in the papers! 

It is like the old woman getting over the stile — “the dog begins to bite the 
pig” etc. 


Ever yours 
А GREGORY 


166 
Coole 
Dec 23, 30 
Dear T. J. K, 

[a paragraph on finances] 

My own children being independent of me this Xmas — I'm having a party & 
tree for Gort — cS the families of the 3 Bank Managers! Gort does seem 
rather over-stocked — or banked up!. 

I have been wishing your little ones could be among my guests. If you would 
please give them enclosed — for their own spending on some little Xmas luxuries 
— I should be able to feel they were almost with me. 

All good wishes to you & Mrs. Kiernan for the happiness you deserve! 


Affectionately 
А GREGORY 
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167 
Coole 
Dec 29, 30 
[five paragraphs on tax matters, thanks, and New Year's greetings] 
168 
Coole 
Jan 10, 31 


Dear T. J. K, 

I write this line at once to say there is a little mistake on the card. 

Birrell shd. be The Rt Hon. A. Birrell — not Honourable — which is for a 
peer's son — he has the much more honourable title of a Privy Counsellor — (you 
can leave "Augustine" — it or “A” indifferent — but the ‘Honourable’ looks Ameri- 
can! if you have not already sent out cards. 

I will write answer to your kind questions later — this is just to catch post. 

I expect a shooting party today to stay for next week. My great nephew Dud- 
ley Persse R. A. (late of Roxborough) with a brother officer & with his wife who 
I havent yet seen. 

Ever yours 


A.G 
169 


Coole 
Sat afternoon — Jan 10, 31 


[four paragraphs on tax matters, printing of Birrell's name, and visit of Richard 
Gregory and friends] 


(To be continued) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY.CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS Praza GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

CIRCUS PLAzA GALLERY 
A panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 


OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE Main GALLERY 
А major presentation of how an opera comes into being. Ап animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives а back-stage view of the 
1966 Metropolitan Opera production of Richard Strauss's Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

On view for a two-year period. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARTHA SWOPE AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
An exhibition of the works of Martha Swope, official photographer for the New York 
City Ballet, the Repertory Theater Company of Lincoln Center, and the Martha 
Graham Company. Through January 26, 


* * * 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: A BIRTHDAY SALUTE  ViNcENT Aston GALLERY 
Commemorating the one hundredth twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, this retrospective exhibition includes autograph manuscripts of works com- 
missioned and first performed by the orchestra, programs, and photographs of its 
conductors and concert halls, Through March 23. 

A CHILD’S WORLD EXPRESSED THROUGH DANCE Dance COLLECTION 
An exhibition of photographs by Edith Worth. Through January. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 
A wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view їп the Jewish Division. Through January. 

THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL LOBBY AND LANDING Cases 
An exhibition of illuminated manuscripts, illustrated books, and bindings from the 
Spencer Collection. The works on display present a history of the fine arts of book- 
making and illustration from the fourteenth century to the present. Through January. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES: THEIR TECHNOLOGY, THEIR BEAUTY, THEIR 
DISADVANTAGES Fist Етоов Corrmon Norta 
An exhibit of books, prints, and photographs of the development of the suspension 
bridge in Europe and then in the United States. Through January. 

OLD DECORATIVE MAPS OF THE WORLD IN TWO HEMISPHERES 

SEcoND Froon GALLERY 
A display of the work of the great cartographers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Through January. 
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Exurerrions, continued 


The Central Building, continued 
THE KIEV ACADEMY: THE FIRST UNIVERSITY IN EASTERN EUROPE 
Seconp FLoon Cenrrat Connmon 
Books and photographs commemorating the three hundred fiftieth anniversary of a 
noted Ukrainian center of learning. Through March. 

PRINTS FROM SUITES AND PORTFOLIOS Тыр Етоов Pamr GALLERY 
A selection of prints from series and from artists’ portfolios, including works by Picasso, 
Diirer, and Piranesi. Through February. 

ARNOLD BENNETT: THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit of Bennett's life and career. On display are manuscripts, 
Spent letters, and drawings by Bennett, as well as first editions of his works. 

ugh June 1. 

THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARENTS COLLECTIONS FROM MANUSCRIPT 
TO PRINTED BOOK Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collections. Through March. 

TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fmsr Fnoon Common Мовтн 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847— 
1926, Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmst Froon Connmmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Timp Етоов Connor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Taempo Етоов Corson 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tump Етоон Common Norra 
A selection of prints from the L М. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


“Children’s Toys,” old games, dolls, models from the Central Children’s Room collection, Janu- 
ary 2-18, on the First Floor. “Books for the Teen Age,” January 19 through February, on the 
First Floor and in Nathan Straus Young Adult Library. Mixed media by the Arcanum group, 
in the Art Library. January 16 through February 15. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
Paintings, sculpture, and photography by members of Sun Arts. January 9 through early 


February. 
HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
An exhibition of linear and geometric compositions in oil by Victor Vi Саззапе!Н. Through 


January 12. 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
108 West 135th Street 


A display illustrating the career of the Shakespearean actor Ira Aldridge, including original 
handbills and photographs of productions in which he appeared. Through ар 5 
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Front Matter 


Early Imprints from Poland 


The Library has recently acquired a 
unique collection of nearly three hun- 
dred pamphlets printed in Poland be- 
tween 1590 and 1802. The majority date 
from the seventeenth century. The pam- 
phlets, of various sizes and contents, are 
written primarily in Latin, but some 
are in Polish, Czech, or German. For the 
most part they are panegyrics, filled 
with hard-to-find historical and genea- 
logical details, issued to commemorate 
such state events as royal weddings, 
declarations of war, investitures of car- 
dinals and other high dignitaries. A 
large number of the pamphlets were 
printed at the Jesuit press at Wilno in 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania (then 
part of Poland). Few imprints of this 
pon known for its theological works, 


ave survived; it had not been known’ 


that the press did so much secular work 
and propaganda for the government. 

The beautifully printed pamphlets 
are on excellent paper, with many cop- 
per etchings of allegorical figures, coats 
of arms, etc, as shown on the preceding 
leaf. Only a small number of them are 
listed in the bibliographies and cata- 
logues for the period, and it is felt that 
such a collection could not be brought 
together again. This important histori- 
cal source material will be available in 
Slavonic Division reserve as soon as 
cataloguing is completed. 


NYPL Publications 
Now in Stock 


Arthur Hugh Clough: A Descriptive 
Catalogue; Poetry, Prose, Biography 
and Criticism, by Richard M. Gollin, 
Walter E. Houghton, and Michael 
Timko. 117 pages; cloth; $8.00. 


A fully annotated bibliography, which also 
includes many selections from previously un- 





ublished works, enlarges and helps to estab- 
fish the Clough canon and records the revival 
of critical interest in this poet who has attained 
belated recognition as a major writer of the 
Victorian era. 


A Preliminary Directory of Sound 
Recordings Collections in the United 
States and Canada, prepared by a Com- 
mittee of the Association for Recorded 
Sound Collections. 160 pages; paper; 
$3.00. 

This annotated directory was compiled by 
the Association’s Pro Committee under 
the chairmanship of Jean Bowen of this Li- 
brarys Music Division. MR aeui of the 
directory is alphabetical by state, with Canada 
listed at Etha end; within the states, the collec- - 
tions are arranged alphabetically by the names 
given by the collectors themselves. The rest 
of the entry, if possible, gives address, name of 
archivist or curator, the general and specific 
subjects collected, types of recordings, size of 
collection, information about cataloguing and 
willingness to exchange materials, and a list of 
articles about the collection. The emphasis is 
on archival collections, though some circulat- 
ing collections are included. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, a Trustee of 
the Library for twenty-seven years, died 
on December 2 at the age of seventy- 
eight. One of the world's prominent 
churchmen, he was elected to the Board 
in 1940 and had served continuously 


: since that time. 


New Trustee 


Osborn Elliott, Editor of Newsweek, 
has been elected a Trustee of The 
New York Public Library. Noted as an 
editor, author, and speaker, Mr Elliott 
has been Editor of Newsweek since 
1961 and has been associated with the 
magazine since 1955. Prior to that time, 
he had been an Associate Editor at 
Time Magazine. 
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Arnold Bennett 
The Centenary of His Birth 


An Exhibition in the Berg Collection 
By Jonn D. GORDAN 


N THIS CENTENNIAL year of his birth Arnold Bennett, who has 
been dead more than a third of a century, is beginning to receive the sort 
of attention from contemporary critics and scholars which will measure the 
ultimate success of his fortunate career. Bennett (1867-1931) was perhaps 
the most widely known English writer of his time, being novelist, short-story 
writer, dramatist, critic, essayist, and journalist. In England alone he moved 
around among twenty-one publishers in his eagerness to extract the maxi- 
mum profit from his works. The last of his novels to appear in his lifetime 
credits him with eighty book publications, Currently three of these are in 
print in the United States in hard covers and one in paperback. In England, 
his popularity, as might be expected, is greater: there are twenty titles avail- 
able in hard covers and four in paperback. Obviously he was once as widely 
known as he has until recently been widely ignored. 

Bennett’s career in his own lifetime was full of contrast. He was a slow 
starter who ultimately became one of the highest paid writers in the world. 
During eight months in 1910-1911 he went from owing his literary agent 
$5,800 — he had owed him money for years — to his agent’s owing him 
$1,000. At his zenith he earned some $100,000 a year. While he enjoyed all 
the luxuries that money brought, he was as careful with a penny as an 
accountant. His contemporaries hailed his work as first class or dismissed it 
as negligible. Near the end of his life he complained that critics made ninety- 
five per cent of his books “a reproach” to him “because they are neither “The 
Old Wives’ Tale’, пог “The Card’, nor 'Clayhanger, nor “Riceyman Steps’.” 
He went unpredictably from success to failure, from failure to success, par- 
ticularly in the theatre. Though he knew disappointment throughout his 
writing life, his astounding energy seldom flagged over four decades. One 
of his novels has been indisputably admitted for more than half a century 
into the list of twentieth-century masterpieces. Now that profits can no 
longer concern him, how much of all his enormous output will be accorded 
permanent recognition? 

One of the most extensive accumulations of Arnold Bennett materials in 
the world is found in the Berg Collection. There are some 450 individual 
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manuscripts and typescripts alone, exclusive of original letters, printed 
pieces, and related materials, It is appropriate that selections from them 
should be shown in celebration of his centenary year.* The exhibition makes 
no pretense of passing judgments. It will reveal what an enormous amount 
of examination and sifting must be done by scholars and critics before a final 
summary of his extraordinary output can be made. 

The Curator of the Berg Collection could not have organized this exhibi- 
tion without the detailed information he found in Letters of Arnold Bennett: 
Volume 1, Letters to J. В. Pinker (1966) edited by James Hepburn; in 
Reginald Pound’s Arnold Bennett: A Biography [1952]; and in Norman 
Emery’s Arnold Bennett . . . A Bibliography (1967) compiled in connec- 
tion with the centennial celebration at Stoke-on-Trent. These volumes are 
basic to any attempt to assemble the facts of Bennett’s life. The Curator is 
also more than usually indebted to the First Assistant. in the Berg Collection, 
Mrs Charles Szladits, who not only identified many of the innumerable 
manuscripts in the exhibition and ran down elusive information, but also 
much improved the accuracy and expression of the descriptions. Mrs Michael 
Monbeck rendered invaluable assistance in typing a difficult text not once 
but twice. The most important recent purchase of Bennett materials by the 
Berg Collection, thirty-four of the original journals, was achieved through 
the helpfulness of the late Bertram Rota of London, who also put many 
other Bennett manuscripts beside them, and the interest of Dorothy Cheston 
Bennett, whose permission to make hitherto unpublished quotations is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


* The quotations from Arnold Bennett’s manuscripts which were published first in the separate 
form of this catalogue are copyright © 1968 Dorothy Cheston Bennett. 


Background 


LIKE MOST SUCCESS stories Arnold Bennett’s begins in obscurity and 
poverty and ends in world renown and prosperity. He started life at Hanley, 
Staffordshire. It was one of the half dozen or so towns — which also included 
Burslem, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, and Tunstall — in that densely popu- 
lated and small (some eight miles long by three miles wide) section of 
central England called the Potteries (there, since 1769 when Josiah Wedg- 
wood founded his “Etruria” factory, have been manufactured the finest 
English ceramics). 


Photograph of 90 Hope Street, Hanley 


From the snapshot of 90 Hope Street on display it can be seen that Bennett’s birthplace was 
humble, On the street level his father ran a small and struggling draper's shop, which was 
secondarily a pawnbroker’s. In the cramped living qum upstairs Enoch Arnold Bennett was 
born on May 27 1867, the first of nine children, of whom three boys and three girls lived to 
maturity. 


Photograph of Enoch Bennett 


The determination which was to make Arnold Bennett perhaps the highest-paid journalist in 
the world seems to have come from his father, Enoch, of whom a photograph in middle age 15 
shown. Despite failures at teaching, а pottery enterprise, and shop-keeping, Enoch Bennett 
persevered in his early ambition for a career in law. Articling himself to a Potteries solicitor, 
he endured years of poverty, amounting at times to hunger, before in 1876 at the age of 34 he 
was admitted as a solicitor. His son Arnold was already nine years old. 

The solicitor achieved comfort according to local standards. He moved into a substantial 
home and when he had a thousand books, he called one room a library. Enoch Bennett encour- 
aged in his family an interest in reading, languages, art, and music. Though he loved his chil- 
dren, he tyrannized over them through sarcasm. The effect of this affectionate and domineering 
nature on his eldest son is reflected in many of his novels, particularly the Clayhanger series. It 
has been suggested that the future novelist's painful and enduring stutter, which began in 
childhood, and the apparently delayed expression of his sexual impulses can be traced back to 
his father's intimidating Influence. In later life he sought medical and spiritualist treatment for 
the stammer. 

Enoch Bennett became an influential figure in the community. He was іп a financial Чоп 
to help his son get a start in local jo in 1888 and to buy him a position on a London 
weekly in 1894, At his retirement he was senior partner of Bennett and Baddeley, Solicitors, 
During the last fifteen months of his life, which he endured in a state of mental and physical 
deterioration, he and his wife lived in the country under the devoted care of the novelist. 


Photographs of Sarah Ann Bennett 


Arnold Bennett's mother came from a family of farmers, weavers, and drapers. The Longsons, 
more successful than her husband's people, were helpful to their son-in-law and during intervals 
of great stringency took in his family. Mrs Bennett was quiet, patient, and unimaginative. The 
ровара of her on display, аз a young and an old woman, suggest a liveliness not borne out 

у the record, Little of the drive in the temperament of the future novelist seems to have come 
from the Longsons. 

Arnold Bennett demonstrated devotion to his mother until her death in 1914, Не wrote to her 
nearly end дау. He largely supported her even when doing so helped to run him deeply into ` 
debt. Yet there was never much companionship between them. Her personality seems to have 
been as negative as her husband's and son's were positive. 
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Manuscript of “Courage,” dated May 26 1881 


Arnold Bennett had no formal education until, nearly ten, in 1877 he entered the Burslem 
Endowed School, where he remained five years. Here his ability with words showed itself 
quickly in the prizes he won in poetry and short-story contests. The poem on exhibition, per- 
р ате Pus of the earliest of his manuscripts to survive, is dated one day before his fourteenth 

у. 

The next year Bennett entered the Middle School at Newcastle-under-Lyme. He stayed onl 
a year, leaving in 1883 to enter the law office of his father, who seems to have resisted his son’s 
inclination to enter a university or to study architecture. He wished to make the boy a solicitor 
and was angrily disappointed when the young man failed his legal examination in 1887 and 
again in 1888. 

After the second failure his father helped Bennett with his hobby of writing, The youth tried 
writing for local papers, succeeding (anonymously and without pay) only on the Staffordshire 
Knot, in which the elder Bennett had a financial interest. He discovered he had the basic gifts 
of journalism: a sense of what the public would enjoy and of how to write to hold public inter- 
est. He foresaw a possible career in London. 

This minor suécess with the press and the meager pay at his father's office made life in the 
Potteries unappealing. The young man taught himself Pitman shorthand, a skill he never lost, 
and began answering advertisements for shorthand secretaries in London newspapers. In the 
winter of 1889 he was hired at 25 shillings a week by Le Brasseur and Oakley, Solicitors, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When he moved to London on March 2, his mother gave him the train 
fare he lacked. The new position was intended to be temporary while he got a start in journal- 
ism, He had only the courage which he had ineptly praised in his adolescent poem. 


“Journal Volume Nine. Travels. Illustrated. Midi. 2nd - 30th Sep. 1908"; and an 
original watercolor of a fountain in a park 


Arnold Bennett's interest in learning the techniques of art and music went back to his youth 
in Hanley. One Christmas he received a box of watercolors and much later took lessons, which 
included the technique of etching, at the Wedgwood Institute in neighboring Burslem. Art was 
an emotional outlet for him during his bondage in his father's office. He never gave up the hobby. 

Bennett began illustrating his journal wi cil drawings in the volume that he took on a 
cycling holiday in southern France in September 1908 after completing The Old Wives' Tale. 
He apparently went alone and spent much time sketching. The journal is open to a vigorous 
black crayon of “Road leading to bridge at Fenayrols, 22 Sep 1908.” Later he was more 
ambitious. Also on display is a large watercolor of a fountain which he painted on a trip to the 
Continent in the spring of 1914. His interest in calligraphy and illumination, a natural develop- 
ment of his artistic interests, manifested itself in the beautiful script of the journal as early as 
1907. His ability is demonstrated in the manuscript of the lyrics of a French popular song 
"Simone." 

Bennett's musical education came later than his artistic. He was around fourteen when his 
mother gave him elementary piano lessons. He did no serious work, however, until he went to 
live with the Frederick Marriotts. In order to hold his own in their talented circle, he pushed 
himself to practice under the guidance of Herbert Sharpe. He became a moving spirit in their 
musical evenings in Chelsea and gained confidence and reputation. 


“The Hundredth Musical Evening. 6 Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 20th April 1901” 


The persistence inherited from his father helped to carry Arnold Bennett through the dozen 
before he made any real impression on reading public. Indeed, he made very little 
effort for two years until a Potteries connection introduced him into the musical, artistic, and 
literary group gathered around the art teacher Frederick Marriott and his wife. There he met 
musicians like Herbert and Cedric Sharpe, artists like Edwin Rickards, and writers like po 
Sturt, To celebrate the hundredth musical given by the Marriotts, Bennett prepared the 
program shown in the exhibit. It was typical of his invention and ingenuity. There was an hour 
of serious music; then supper; and y an hour of musical spoofing. Marriott performed a 
song of Bennett's about another member of the circle, Stanley Hazell, entitled "The Lost Song 
(or Hazell’s Fix)." The expected company amounted to more than eighty in addition to the 
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hosts. The guests, whose names are printed on the fourth page of the program, are a roster of 
Bennett’s artistic friends at the time. ` 

In the spring of 1891 Bennett moved into 6 Victoria Grove with the Marriotts, who urged him 
to work seriously at his writing. Unlike many beginners who write because they must dramatize 
their own experiences, Bennett wished to be known in the Marriott circle as a published writer 
but had no urgent ны The stimulus that produced his first mature publication was a 
prize contest in a low-brow weekly called Tit-Bits, The journal had fust serialized with success 
a melodramatic novel by Grant Allen, What's Bred in the Bone, A prize of 20 guineas was 
offered for the best pare. Bennett, encouraged by the Marriotts, who did not consider parody 
philistine, devoted six evenings to the competition and won. 

TH-Bits took other articles by him, and he was launched on a journalistic career. He found 
it hard: he labored over pieces that were rejected as often as accepted. He earned an average 
of threepence an hour and he hated the work. He was acquiring a skill, however, that later 
made him the most successful journalist in England. 
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From the cover of Literary Taste (London 1909). 
Berg Collection 


Apprenticeship 


Autograph letters to George Sturt written in 1895 


The most influential friendship which Bennett made through the Marriotts was with George 
Sturt (1863-1927). By trade Sturt was a wheelwright at Farnham in Surrey, in the country 
some thirty-five miles southwest of London, and by avocation a writer under the name of George 
Bourne. Though he was to publish nothing until 1901, he had evolved high literary standar 
by which Bennett was intimidated, somewhat reluctantly, because of his admiration for his 
friend. To the younger man Sturt was a combination literary preceptor and father confessor. 

The incomplete run of 69 letters in the Berg Collection written by Bennett to Sturt deals 
with writers and writing as well as with many personal subjects. The friends discussed Barràs, 
Flaubert, the Goncourts, Maupassant, Stevenson, Tolstoi, Zola, and especially Turgenev, who 
was in the mid-nineties Bennett’s ideal. The younger man was plainly on the defensive and 
ambivalent: with some belligerency he announced his need and desire to make money out of 
writing and his lack of interest in art for art’s sake, and yet he delighted to dwell on the artistry 
of a Turgenev, on stylistic effects such as the manipulation of short and Jong paragraphs, and on 
his own serious work like “A Letter Home” and A Man from the North. 


“A Letter Home” in the Yellow Book: An Illustrated Quarterly. Vol ут July 1895 


In the summer of 1893 Bennett undertook his first serious piece of fiction, a short story called 
“A Letter Home.” It was graphic in detail, pessimistic in its view of humanity and life, under- 
stated in its effects, It carried into English the point of view of his Continental masters and the 
tone of impartial realism that was to be characteristic of his lasting work. For nearly two years 
it went unpublished. Refused by a popular weekly, it was taken by the Yellow Book, as 
exhibited. This acceptance was an artistic triumph for Bennett. 

There was no more advanced periodical in the Anglo-Saxon world than the Yellow Book. A 

ly begun in 1894, it was published by John Lane and Elkin Mathews and first edited by 

епгу Harland, an American man of letters, The contributors were among the most interesting 

writers of the 1890s, Max Beerbohm, Henry James, George Moore, for example. The most 
eminent graphic artist, Aubrey Beardsley, acted as artistic editor. 

Between the completion and the publication of “A Letter Home” Bennett took a decisive 
step toward a career in journalism. On January 1 1894, he resigned his position with Le Bras- 
seur and Oakley and took the post of assistant editor on a weekly entitled Woman. It was a 
part-time job at £150 a — one full day and four half days a week — and gave him leisure 
to write on his own. Tho аана which was aimed at much-discussed “new woman,” 
needed funds, Bennett managed to cajole an investment of £300 out of his father. Otherwise he 
offered energy and determination in exchange for experience. 


Manuscript prose sketches, dated January 2 ~ June 26 1895 

While he was working on Woman, Bennett was developing his own skill as a journalist. 
Evidence of his method seems to survive in the dozen or so brief exercises displayed, which are 
so dated as to suggest a regular program. These slight and sometimes fragmentary pieces are 
generally worked over carefully, with considerable cancellation of lines, words, phrases. 

The tasks Bennett set himself were to reproduce conversations: notably one between two 
women on “advanced” French fiction like Une Vie and Les Demi-Vierges; descriptions: two 
actresses and a gilded youth in a box at the theater, the thaw after a killing frost; character 
studies: a callow young man, a bore, figures on the fringe of literature; scenes that foreshadow 
his interest in the stage: a family quarreling over a property division. One even is concerned 
with an interview between author and editor, presumably at the offices of Woman. 


“Strange Stories of the Occult by Sarah Volatile” in Woman, January 9 — April 17 
1895 


A fragile survivor of Bennett’s days as assistant editor of Woman and of his own apprentice 
work is this е of seven stories which he published 1n his own periodical under the name 
of Sarah Volatile. (Another example of his using a feminine pseudonym is also connected with 
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Woman: he used to review books under the name of “Barbara.”) The occult tales appeared 
at irregular intervals — generally every two weeks — in the winter and spring of 1895. The 
author seems to have obtained tear-sheets and to have sewn them carefully into the brown 
paper wrappers found here. The front cover is decoratively lettered in his hand “Е. A. BEN- 
NETT 6 VICTORIA-GROVE CHELSEA. S. W.,” the home of the Frederick Marriotts. 

The series title “Strange Stories of the Occult” was not thought of until after the publication 
of the first story. The individual stories are called “A Divided Ghost”; “No. II. — The Clapham 
Theosophical Society”; “No. Ш. — An Astral Engagement”; “No. IV. —- The Fatal Marriage”; 
“У. — Dr. Anna Jekyll and Miss Hyde”; “VI. — The Phantasm of My Grandmother"; "VII. — 
The Crystal-Gazers. 

The tone that Sal Volatile took with the occult was bantering. The seven stories were not 
intended to disturb the subscribers to Woman. They give no indications of the approach that 
Bennett was to make later in The Ghost or in The Glimpse. 


“Journal Volume One [and Two]: 27 April 1896 — 6 December 1897” 


In April 1895, midway in the months in which he was writing these exercises, Bennett began 
his first novel, which he originally called In the Shadow. By autumn he had written some 
30,000 words, hopefully in the Continental tradition of Flaubert, Maupassant, and Turgenev, 
and scrapped 25,000 of them. The second draft, now titled A Man from the North, was com- 
pleted on May 15 1898, six months before he was promoted to the editorship of Woman. 

In an entry to which the journal is opened, Bennett noted his s that the novel was 
poorly "knit" and "hysterical, or at any rate strained 1n tone." But he felt that it was ап advance 
over "A Letter Home." 'The mood of the novel was intended to be somber. He drew heavily 
upon his own experiences and fantasies for those of the central character, John Larch from the 
Potteries. 

Bennett submitted his manuscript to John Lane, publisher of the Yelloto Book, who obtained 
a favorable report from his twenty-one-year-old але, John Buchan, later to make а name for 

as novelist and governor-general of Canada. Lane gave Bennett a 5% royalty and took 
almost two years to bring out the rather stark-looking volume shown. It is to be noted that on 
the title page the author called himself Е. A. Bennett and continued to do 50 for five years. 


A Man from the North. London 1898 


The copy of A Man from the North exhibited was ted by the author with an undated 
inscription to Eden Phillpotts. They were new friends, having met at the Press Club in May 
1897. Phillpotts (1862-1960) was enough older — and furthermore had a book to his credit — 
to ае Bennett strongly with his philosophy of the writing life: to work in congenial sur- 
roundings, to put earnings first, to try every form — the novel, the short story, the play, the 
article of all varieties — from which money could be made. His influence on his junior’s work 
is observable in such handbooks as Још for Women and in sensational fiction like The 
Ghost, both completed by 1898 though the latter was not published for almost a decade. Phill- 
potts was at the opposite pole from Sturt. 

The early lives of Phillpotts and Bennett offer many parallels. The older man had failed as 
an actor before he was 20 and had gone into an insurance office for a decade. He had written 
on the side and had become an assistant editor on Black and White. He found life in the coun- 
try — which the younger was to try — ideal for writing. He wrote on schedule, and tried his 
pem at ee ead Beginning in 1900, the two were to experiment in collaboration on plays 
and novels. 

Phillpotts, of whom a photograph as a young man is displayed, outlived Bennett by almost 
thirty years. This gave him an advantage in productiveness: he had more than 250 publications 
to his name when he died at the age E ninety-eight, 


Journalism for Women: A Practical Guide. London and New York 1808 

The title page of Bennett's second book proclaimed and played upon his position as "Editor 
of “Woman. " Journalism for Women had been quickly put together in eight weeks, it is said, 
before the middle of December 1897. He still consid it “a good book” ten years later. He 
was indignant with John Lane for immediately publishing it after procrastinating for almost 
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two у over the publication of his "serious and laborious work,” аз he described A Man from 
the North in his journal. Bennett drove a shrewd bargain: he refused Lane's 10% D and 
demanded 15%, which was readily granted. His experience with the handbook s him 
how readily he could write and market material produced for money, not art, as he might have 
expressed it to George Sturt. 

The cover, vi here, shows the influence of Aubrey Beardsley of the Yellow Book. It was 
the work of Charles Robinson (1870-1932), a young artist described by Bennett at the time 
as “unkempt pale nervous . . . with a poor chin, and sensuous, tremulous eyes.” The middle 
brother in the remarkable family that also produced the artists Thomas and William Heath 
Robinson, he early achieved some financial security as an illustrator for Lane, after a precarious 
‘start. The three brothers earned a shared reputation in 1897 by collaborating on an illustrated 
edition of Hans Andersen’s fairy stories. 

Bennett was to remain two and a half years longer on Woman before his resignation in 
September 1900. Two years earlier he recorded in his journal his resolve to “take up fiction for 
a livelihood . . . the sort of fiction that sells itself,” and to leave "serious" and demanding work 
alone for a while. The impulse to make money rather than reputation as an artist he attributed 
“partly . . . [to] the influence of Phillpotts. ... To write popular Action is offensive to me but 
it is far more ineo than being tied daily to an office & editing a lady's paper." In further 
imitation of Phillpotts he decided to live in the country. 


Manuscript of “Rosalys: a musical play to be acted & sung by girls” 


Among the talented friends whom Bennett met at the Marriotts’ was an artist and musician 
named James Brown. In 1898 Brown interested Bennett in supplying a libretto for an operetta 
for which he would provide a score and which was to be кош Буа girls’ school. 

The two small black notebooks displayed contain the libretto for “Rosalys” and may repre- 
sent the earliest surviving example of a completed attempt by Bennett to write for the theatre. 
The romantic little piece in two acts on youthful love shows the influence of Tennyson’s Princess 
and of W. S. Gilbert’s libretti. It is largely in verse, mostly in simple stanza forms, which seems 
to have been dictated by the melodic line. It was produced at the Welsh Girls School, Ashford, 
Middlesex, on July 27 1898, as the subtitle indicates. 

The fact that Arnold Bennett at the age of thirty should have wasted time that he valued 
ШШ оп ап Mare for schoolgirls seems to some biographers a reflection of his slow emo- 

maturing. “The two sexes,” Bennett remarked about the time he wrote "Rosalys," “must 
for ever remain distant, antagonistic, and mutually inexplicable.” 


Manuscripts of a synopsis and of the libretto of “Deirdre: a music drama in 3 acts” 


The principal clew to the dating of “Deirdre” is the address which Bennett wrote on the last 
of the nine pages of the synopsis: 6 Victoria Grove, Chelsea, the home of the Marriotts, where 
he lived from the spring of 1891 until February 1898. The resemblance of the playlet to 
“Rosalys” suggests that ft belongs roughly to the same period but prior to his change of quarters. 

The synopsis outlines a typically romantic "zy of the struggle between duty and love, 
villainy in high places, self-sacrifice, and suicide. There are, in fact, three suicides as well as a 
sacrificial death in the last act. The humor of his story was too much for the author: the Jast 
three words in the synopsis are:: “Curtain, my boy.” There are suggestions of the influence of 
the Celtic revival in the names Deirdre, Cormac, and Emer and of Maeterlinck in the names 
Pelleas and Ynial. The scenario carries numerous corrections in ink and pencil. 

. The libretto is contained in a small black notebook, a mate to those containing “Rosalys.” 
The dialogue 1s entirely in verse, again in simple stanza forms. It is not known who was to pro- 
vide music this ime. The operetta seems to have been quickly abandoned: the libretto expires 
before the end of the first scene of the first act. Bennett must have been relieved: the synopsis 
contains a satirical marginal note in pencil in his hand: "read this through at least twice; you 
will grasp it better.” 


Polite Farces for the Drawing Room. London 1900 

Whatever the dates of “Rosalys” and “Deirdre,” Bennett’s first published plays appeared on 
November 16 1899, though the title page of the collection is dated 1900. Polite Farces for the 
Drawing Room was the result of 2 party Bennett gave on March 2 1899, to celebrate the tenth 
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anniversary of his arrival in London. To entertain the company he had put together — just 
that February — a one-act playlet for two characters entitled Music Lesson.” Acted 
his frends the Stanley Hazells, it was received, Bennett noted in his journal for that date, wi 
“intense and genuine enthusiasm and applause.” 

At the time Bennett was sharing new quarters at 9 Fulham Park Gardens with Charles Young, 
who was manager of the small publishing house of тар and Со. Young’s enthusiasm pushed 
his roommate into writing enough one-acters for а slight volume to test whether Bennett's 
ambitions might succeed in the theatre. The latter rose to the challenge; sometime between 
March and November 1899, he concocted three usable playlets — devoting, it is said, two days 
to each one. Lamley became Bennett’s second publisher. | 

“The Stepmother" must have impressed Bennett as the most promising of the three. He sent 
it to the Haymarket Theatre to Cyril Maude (1862-1951), a popular young actor-manager, and 
discussed it with him on November 10 1899. The account in his journal describes Maude as 
directing him away from the “curtain-raiser” toward the full-length play and encouraging him 
to give Tis first to the Haymarket. It was all the encouragement Bennett needed to throw him- 
self into several years of dramatic collaboration. 


Manuscript of “Her Grace’s Secret: a Play in Four Acts” 


Cyril Maude’s encouragement, though it led to no immediate production, fired Bennett to try 
his fortune in the theatre. Only two months later, on February 8 1900, he had completed a 
collaboration with Arthur Hooley, a friend with theatrical aspirations, on an original pla 
entitled The Chancellor, The two soon followed this with A Wayward Duchess. Е 
Maude refused the former, both plays had been accepted for production by the end of January 
1901 — the collaborators received “#220 in actual cash,” as the journal recounts — but appar- 
ently neither was ever produced or published. Bennett was still negotiating over both in 1904, 

In 1900 Bennett also collaborated with Eden Phillpotts on dramatizing in four acts his friend's 
successful novel, Children of the Mist, 1898. Though they were not successful in placing it, it 
was the first of several collaborations. 

In 1901 or 1902 Bennett alone dramatized another novel, Violet Tweedale’s Her Grace's 
Secret, 1901. The manuscript on display is contained in a Lamley and Co copybook (for Lam- 
ley was a stationer as well as a publisher) in which is stamped Bennett’s country address, Trinity 
Hall Farm, Hockliffe, Bedfordshire, to which he moved in October 1900. The manuscript is a 
working draft, described in his own hand as “a play in four acts by Е. A. Bennett.” 


Manuscript notes for a table of contents for Fame and Fiction 


Bennett’s commitment to journalism soon included the occasional and critical essay. He was 
determined to make a reputation in every field. The first volume which collected some of his 
contributions to periodicals was Fame and Fiction. Almost all these “enquiries into certain 
ee. — а jaunty, journalistic subtitle — had appeared “in substance . . . at intervals 

uring the last three years т... The Academy.” His first identified article — initialed E. A. В. 
— ap there on June 18 1898; it was on Gelett Burgess and entitled “The Editor of the 
Late Lark.” A copy of the Academy for this date is opened to the article. 

With the planning in which he was training himself Bennett listed on the sheet of 
pad paper on display thirteen essays (one of them described as “not yet done”) and a preface. 
The collection as published contained seventeen essays in addition to the introduction, adding 
to the original list studies of James M. Barrie, Sarah Grand, Marie Corelli, and James Lane 
Allen. The subjects were all in the public eye. Inevitably the book exceeded the 36,000 words 
Bennett anticipated. 


Fame and Fiction: An Enquiry into Certain Popularities. London 1901 


For book publication Bennett made — a sampling reveals — some changes, mostly stylistic 
and none of great importance, in the Academy articles. Fame and Fiction was brought out in 
September 1901 by his third publisher, Grant Richards. H. G. Wells, whom Bennett had met 
at the Marriotts’ and with whom he opened a long friendship with a letter on September 30 
1897, was indignant at not being included in the book. He reproached Bennett in a letter of 
August 19 1901, marked “Private and Abusive,” and referred to himself as “an absolutely 
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unique figure in contemporary literature . . . [and] you are all wrong about the Fiction of the 
Popular Magazine on account of your failure to grasp ME.” 

The essay on George Moore, like the preface, had not appeared in the Academy but seems 
to have been written in the winter of 1898. Moore was the only English novelist whom Bennett 
considered comparable to the French —- whom they both emulated. The Englishman’s admira- 
tion for the Iris persisted. A quarter century later he ridiculed Middleton Murry, a young 

rotégé of his who was launching an attack on Moore entitled Wrap Me Up in My Aubusson 

arpet. "I doubt if your observations upon George Moore escape being ridiculous," Bennett 
protested in the letter of April 2 1924 on exhibit. “For myself I think G. M. is a pretty great 
writer; . . . . he has cared for nothing but literature; & I think that he is entitled to some respect 
from serious persons — even if they are young.” 


Manuscript scenario of “The Crime: A Play in Four Acts” 


Though his plays went unproduced except for a curtain raiser The Post Mistress around 1900, 
Bennett continued to regard the theatre as a promising tion. He seems to have felt the 
necessity of a collaborator, and his third choice was H. G. Wells, who blew hot and cold, on 
“а detective play.” They began corresponding about it in mid-December 1901, when Bennett 
insisted on calling it “simply The Crime.” Two months later Wells, who assumed the position 
of command in the joint effort, wrote that he had an idea that would make the play "the Dra- 
matic Sensation of 1903.” Before the end of February 1902, he was enthusiastic and wanted 
his collaborator “to do all the work” and to find someone to commission the piece — in exchange 
for a week's labor on his own part. Within two days Bennett had “a double commission,” Eng- 
lish and American, on condition that he submit “a scenario.” He added somewhat sco y 
that he could write the whole play alone in a week. 

The "Scenario by Arnold Bennett” shown here, though undated, is probably the one demanded 
by Frederick Harrison of the Haymarket Theatre, London and Charles Fro the American 
producer, who gave the double commission. By September 1902 Bennett believed enough in the 
play to offer Wells "half of all I make out of The Crime up to £1000 if you care to turn it over 
to me absolutely. I have, personally, no scruples about taking another man's ideas under the 
wing of my own name in a case of this kind.” Immediately Wells refused to drop out — but 
he was quick to put the real work off on Bennett: "Sup you go through it, amplify the 
scenario, get in some key lines and tn fact write a sort of latticework of the play [and] send 
me a copy." Needless to say The Crime was never fully completed. 

W. Lee-Mathews, who is described on the title page of the manuscript as "sole agent," was 
Bennett's personal friend William Lee Mathews, a business man and theatre enthusiast who 
doubled as a theatrical agent. After years without productions, Bennett decided Mathews was 

extremely human beneath his massive & rather comic exterior" but а poor agent. Early in 
January 1913 he transferred his theatre business to his literary agent, James В. Pinker. 


The Grand Babylon Hotel: A Fantasia on Modern Themes. London 1902 


The Grand Babylon Hotel was probably begun after Bennett took the gamble of resigning 
the editorship of Woman in September 1900 and moving the next month to Trinity Hall Farm, 
Hockliffe, Bedfordshire, with his fatally ill father, his mother, and his sister Tertia. He was 
determined to achieve popularity and money with sensational fiction. He had tasted success with 
Love and. Life, sold early in 1899 to the Tillotson Syndicate for publication in serial form, and 
yet to appear in book form as The Ghost (1907). 

On January 1 1901 he listed The Grand Babylon Hotel as one of the pieces written in 1900, 
and years later recorded that it was еи иш "in three weeks of evening work . . . а mere 
lark." It was the first time he exploited the potentialities of the microcosm of the t modern 
hotel. It is amusing to find that the second act of The Crime, according to Bennett's scenario, is 
laid in a "private dining room in the Grand Babylon Hotel." 

Bennett was inexperienced enough to sell the novel to Tillotson's outright for £100. The 
serialized it in their weekly Golden Penny beginning in February 1901, where it was outstand- 
ingly popular. In January 1902 it was brought out in book form by yet another firm, Chatto 
and Windus, the fourth, which was to remain one of his principal publishers over the years. 
On the title page for the first time he dropped Enoch and app as Arnold Bennett. The 
pictorial cover on exhibition and the subtitle suggest the melo tic atmosphere of the story. 
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He was to make good use of the word “fantasia” in his subtitles. In 1911, in connection with a 
projected reissue of the novel, he used the term in categorizing some of his novels as “ ‘fantasias’ 
to distinguish them у from his realistic . . . and his satiric novels.” 

In this copy of the first edition Bennett wrote at some cified date an apothegm borrowed 
from Phillpotts, which seems to have expressed his own philosophy at the time: "Go your own 
Mid a keep your mouth shut.” The story was iu the vein that Phillpotts approved and Sturt 

eplo 


Manuscript of “The Ides of March: A play in one act” 


Hooley and Phillpotts were not Bennett's only collaborators in the drama around the turn of 
the century. A third, Frederick Alcock, worked with him on “The Ides of March,” in one act, 
of which a manuscript of 15 pages is exhibited. Alcock was in the Customs Service and the 
Chief Officer for Newhaven and Tilbury. The two men seem to have met at the Marriotts’. 
Alcock was present at the Hundredth Musical Evening, along with four others of the Alcock 
family, all listed on the back of the program. Like so many in the Marriott circle, he had 
artistic ambitions, He and Bennett are not known to have pooled their abilities on any other 
occasion than for this little melodrama. 

The address stamped on the first page of the manuscript suggests that the playlet was in all 
likelihood written between October 1900 and January 1903 while Bennett was living at Trinity 
Hall Farm. He had been advised by Cyril Maude at the end of 1899 to avoid the one-act play. 
Yet he could certainly have continued to write curtain-raisers as well аз try full-length wor 

The manuscript is in Bennett’s hand and carries his corrections. There are also corrections 
in another hand, presumably Alcock’s. The text has been well worked-over. There is no record 
of ihe ue having been performed. It was copyrighted in 1928 by Bennett and Alcock and 
ce ly published by Samuel French, of New York and Los Angeles, in One-Act Plays for 
Stage and Study, Eighth Series, in 1934. 


Manuscript of Anna of the Five Towns 


The story of Anna Tellwright was intended to be Bennett's second novel and published as 
his second book. Before he even finished his first, A Man from the North, in May 1896, he was 
thinking of the new tale, which he began writing in September. The novel, however, did not 
prosper. In the next six months he put it aside, picked it up in ИХ and laid it down 
again by March. “After an interval of about nine months,” he wrote in his journal for January 23 
1898, “I sit down again to the composition of serious fiction; and though I make slow prog- 
ress ... , I experience a satisfaction deeper than I can get from any other sort of labour.” 
Progress was indeed slow. Before mid-April 1898 he had tabled Anna to do an 8,000-word 
article on George Moore; by mid-September Anna had been “put aside indefinitely” in favor of 
popular fiction. Yet by Easter 1899 be had finished what was to be the first draft, He was still 
not satisfied and abandoned the story for almost two years before rewriting it. His first “serious 
fiction,” A Man from the North, had also been written twice. 

The manuscript of the last version, on display, carries the note, “final writing begun 6/2/1 
[February 6 1901]”. A manuscript note of 1929 indicates that he had completely forgotten 
rewriting both A Man and Anna. The title of the story was corrected by Bennett from “Anna 
Tellwright" to "Anna of the Five Towns.” A preliminary examination indicates that the printed 
text follows the manuscript very closely, Altogether he spent five years writing the book, which 
was of great uh abo to his literary reputation. It indicated to intelligent critics when his 
sensational novels poured out that the pot-boilers had not destroyed the writer of serious fiction. 


Anna of the Five Towns: A Novel. London 1902 


Chatto and Windus published Anna in September 1902. As with The Grand Babylon Hotel, 
they employed the pictorial cloth cover (shown in the exhibit), presumably intended to convey 
some of the unexpected beauty and mystery of the countryside around the Five Towns. It was 
Bennett's first novel devoted to life in the Potteries. 

The book was dedicated “with affection and admiration to Herbert Sharpe, an artist whose 
individuality and achievement have continually inspired me.” Sharpe, later a professor at the 
Royal College of Music, was a distinguished pianist whom Bennett had met at the Marriotts' 
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and who had helped him develop his abiding interest in music. Mrs Sharpe had encouraged and 
coached him in his study of French, which had opened to him in the original the writers that 
influenced his “serious fiction” like А Man from the North and Anna. 

The second copy of Anna on view was that sent to the dedicates. It is initialed "E. A. B." on 
the page bearing the printed dedication, a habit of Bennett’s with such dedication copies. 


Typed, signed letter to Cedric Sharpe, dated May 24 1929 


Bennett seems to have given Herbert S the manuscript of Anna of the Five Towns at 
the time he sent the inscribed copy. He definitely helped Cedric Sharpe, Herbert's son and 
himself an excellent cellist, when in 1929 he had to sell the manuscript and the dedication copy. 

The letter displayed reveals Bennett’s belief in the contemporary and future value of his manu- 
scripts (in 1929, when the value of the pound sterling was approximately five American dollars, 
he refused an offer of £3,000 for the manuscript of The Old Wives’ Tale because he believed 
that 15 а few years it will be worth £5,000”). He advised Cedric Sharpe “not [to] sell the thing 
in a hurry.” 

The latter, however, did not wait. He put the manuscript, the dedication copy, and the letter 
all into the New York auction rooms, where the lot brought $1,300 in April 1930. Bennett must 
have felt с ed. The New York stock market had crashed, however, and prices were on the 
way down a long decline to unprecedented lows from which Bennett аа has only recently 
begun ascending. 


The Gates of Wrath: A Melodrama. London 1903 


Another of the sensational novels intended to achieve popular and financial success, The 
Gates of Wrath was frankly subtitled “a melodrama.” It is believed to have been begun in 
1899 before Bennett resigned from Woman and moved to Trinity Hall Farm. Though possi- 
bly finished that same year, it is not mentioned in the lengthy literary accounting for 1900 
drawn up in the journal on January 1 1901. It was written for serial publication: in an apologetic 
note in the first edition, Bennett disparaged it as “published serially before the issue of The 
Grand Babylon Hotel or Anna of the Five Towns.” It may have been the latter that made him 
feel an explanation was necessary. The place of serialization has not been established. 

It was published in book form, as exhibited, by Chatto and Windus at the end of January 
1903, the year that saw such a bumper crop of Bennett books. 


Arrival 


Manuscript notebook of French exercises 


Bennett's interest in things French — what he called “a French thread" in his life — went 
back to his study of French when he was a schoolboy, It was not until August 1897 that he 
visited France for the first time and that same October he discovered Paris — “Faust” at the 
Opéra, Loie Fuller at the Folies Bergére, the Casino de Paris, the prescribed monuments, the 
boulevards, the gardens, the street and café crowds. It was not all “an unbroken ecstasy”: dis- 
illusion and satiety set in before the week's visit was over. The industry, however, with which 
he explored the city and recorded his impressions in his journal did not flag. 

In March 1903, more than five years later, after the death of his father on January 16 1902 
allowed him to give up Trinity Hall Farm, Bennett tried the experiment of going to Paris to live 
and to write. He made friends with cocottes and in cultivated society, with Calvocoressi the 
music critic, Ravel the composer, Davray the editor, Marcel Schwob the writer, and with Eng- 
lish expatriates like Maugham the novelist and Gerald Kelly, later Sir Gerald, the painter. He 
furnished an apartment and patronized favorite restaurants. He discovered a country retreat 
on the edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau. His residence was to last for almost a decade — 
broken by travels around France and the Continent and visits of two or three months to 
England. The decade saw his marriage and the publication of three of his best novels. 

The little notebook on display, containing French idioms and English translations, may be a 
souvenir of his expeditions of 1897. It is undated. 


Correspondance André Gide – Arnold Bennett: Vingt Ans d'Amitié Littéraire. 
Introduction et Notes par Linette F. Brugmans. Geneva 1964 


The most illustrious name in the roster of Bennett’s French friends proved to be André Gide 
(1868-1951). The friendship did not go back to the Englishman’s early years in Paris. He and 
Gide did not meet until 1911. They remained friends the rest of Bennett’s life. His journal con- 
tains references to meetings in Paris and elsewhere, In 1015 he noted that Gide was “intellec- 
tually more than ever like an orchid." They exchanged copies of some of their books upon 
publication. The Frenchman, indeed, spent much time revising Marcel de Coppet's transla- 
tion of The Old Wives’ Tale, to which he planned to provide an introduction, printed in the 
appendix to the volume on display. 

Madame Brugman’s edition presents both ways of the correspondence. It contains 40 letters 
by Bennett and 45 letters by Gide. 


Manuscript notebooks containing entries for receipts and disbursements and 


addresses 

The Parisian experiment was made possible by Bennett's arrangements with James Brand 
Pinker (1863-1922), probably the foremost literary agent of the day, who acted also for Joseph 
Conrad, Henry James, D. Н. Lawrence, Н. С. Wells, and a host of other writers. Wells, indeed, 
brought his friend into Pinker’s group in December 1901. Pinker had been handling Bennett’s 
output with some success and agreed: to provide his client's mother with a monthly allowance 

ble against royalties and to advance the writer, no matter how much he actually made, 
£50 а month at 5% interest, through 1904. Bennett consequently could stay on in Paris as long 
as the experiment worked financially and psychologically. Pinker played banker thus for nine 
years. Bennett also had entered upon arrangements with Т. Рв Weekly, the famous periodical 
founded in November 1902 by Thomas Power O’Connor (1848-1929), to supply a weekly 
article at three guineas a week. 

The notebook for 1907 shown here contains entries which indicate that four years later Ben- 
nett was receiving monies regularly from these two sources and others. The Tillotson Syndicate 
was also purchasing work from him and so was the Tribune, a London daily, and the P. T. O., 
another magazine of O'Connor's that ran from June 1906 to June 1908. Bennett’s income for 
1907, as revealed here, reached a minimum — for the account seems not to include Decem- 
ber — of £905.15.10. 


[ 84] 
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The page opposite this account indicates how meticulously he entered his expenses. The 
notebooks are of itemized luncheons, dinners, stamp, tobacco, and laundry expenditures. 

The addresses found in the adjacent notebook cover both French and English friends. 
Familiar names occur: Le Gallienne, Marriott, Maugham, for example. 


“Savoir-Faire Papers. By The Man Who Does” in T. P.’s Weekly, November 14 
1902 — November 6 1903 


The serles for T. P.'s Weekly that was currently running when Bennett went to live in Paris 
and that helped to finance the venture was the “Savoir-Faire Papers.” The subject matter could 
apparently be whatever Bennett thought would interest O'Connor's readers: holidays, travel, 
animals, insurance, the weather, books and reading, clubs, clothes, and women. There were 
fifty-two weekly essays that commenced on November 14 1902 in the first issue of the Weekly 
and ran through November 6 1903. Though most were complete in one installment, the author 
was allowed toward the end to treat a subject in two and even three successive issues. Signed 
as "by the Man Who Does," they were popular and provoked favorable correspondence with 
the magazine. 

As the series drew to a close, Bennett urged upon Pinker the possibilities of book publication. 
He recommended using some 60,000 words or less in a pseudonymous volume "with a proper sub- 
title,” to sell for a shilling. Six months later he gave his agent another prodding on m subject. 
But the “Savoir-Faire Papers” were never collected in book form. 

On display are tear-sheets of thirty-two of the articles that are believed to have been Ben- 
nett's file copies. The first carries James B. Pinker's sticker, With other tear-sheets they were 
enclosed in a brown paper wrapper lettered "SAVOIR" in what seems to be the author's orna- 
mentel printing. The three remaining series of articles which over half a dozen years Bennett 
supplied T. P.'s Weekly from Paris wil for the sake of continuity be described in sequence rather 
than strictly chronologically. 


“A Novelists Log-Book. Ву the author of ‘Savoir-Faire Papers’” in T. P.’s Weekly, 
November 13 1903 — May 6 1904 


Аз he wrote Pinker on October 25 1903, Bennett was ready with another serles for T. P.'s 
Weekly to begin in the very next issue after the conclusion of “Savoir-Faire Papers." It was 
to be identified as by the same author. The original intention to call the new essays ^A Novelist's 
Notebook” had to be altered “owing to a question of copyright.” 

“А Novelist’s Log-Book” ran for a total of twenty-six numbers. It is believed that it was dis- 
continued as a matter of economy. The material of the papers was largely literary and theatri- 
cal — “by way of change” — differing from that of бе series only in being less 
varied. The author regarded the essays as “intensely personal . . . good, and original, too.” The 
last issue revealed Bennett as the author of “these brilliant contributions.” The revelatory note 
went on to publicize his serious novels, Anna and Leonora; his work “in another vein,” The 
Grand Babylon Hotel; and his literary criticism. 

Once again Bennett urged Pinker to try to arrange book publication, not because he thought 
it would be “a gold mine"; in fact he stressed that he did not care about terms. It would be for 
the satisfaction of himself and a few friends. Though two of the tear-sheets, acquired by the 
iL asini earlier than the others, carry Bennett’s ink corrections and printers galley 
marks in pencil, no trace of book publication has been found. 

The tear-sheets on exhibit represent seventeen of the articles of “A Novelist’s Log-Book” and 
are believed to have been Bennett's file copies. 


"The Savoir-Vivre Papers” in T. P/s Weekly, December 1 1905 — September 28 
1906 
The third long series of articles in T. P.’s Weekly did not commence for some eighteen months 
after the conclusion of "A Novelists Log-Book.” It carried Bennett's name as author and also 
traded on the popularity of its predecessor, now called "The Savoir-Faire Papers.” The essays 
display the same flexibility of material as the earlier series: whatever subject the author wished 
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to write about. There were forty-four of them altogether. Of those, sixteen tear-sheets were 
found with his other file copies. They are not in sequence. 

Some of these tear-sheets carry pencil and ink corrections which do not suggest Bennett’s 
handwriting. They seem to belong, however, to the process of selection and revision that pre- 
ceded their appearance in book form. 


The Reasonable Life: Being Hints for Men and Women. London 1907 


“The Savoir-Vivre Papers” was the only series that Bennett contributed to T. P.’s Weekly 
which Pinker was able to place for book publication. The author was determined to give some 
of the essays a longer life than the pages of a weekly could. A new publisher — the tenth — 
А. С. Fifield of London, who published books of social significance, including those of Edward 
Carpenter, Robert H. Sherard, and H. G. Wells, aa a a selection out in March 1907. Indeed, 
it may have been through Wells that contact was made with Fifield. The volume was the first of 
Bennett’s “pocket philosophies.” There were few areas of journalism that he was not attempting. 

A copy of the first edition is shown. A prelimi “Note” signed A. B. gives the source of the 
material with reassurance that the selection was “the least controversial.” Bennett declared that 
he reprinted “in response to many requests.” 


“The Revolt of Youth" in T. P.’s Weekly, October 22 — November 26 1909 


Though it is not mentioned in his recently published correspondence with Pinker or by his 
biographers and bibliographers, Bennett ая at least a fourth series of essays to Т. P.’s 
Weekly. Three years after the conclusion of “The Savolr-Vivre Papers” appeared “The Revolt 
of Youth” in half a dozen consecutive issues. Bennett took up the changes in family relation- 
ships which seemed relatively as momentous in the first decade of this century as they do in the 
seventh. 

A complete run of the brief series — much the briefest of the four — is displayed. Like the 
others these tear-sheets are believed to have been Bennett's flle copies. 


Leonora: А Novel. London 1903 


Available information does not reveal whether Bennett’s third serious novel was written as 
well as published ahead of his potboiler Teresa of Watling Street. Leonora was begun, it is 
believed, towards the end of 1902 and about one sixth completed before he took up his trial 
residence in Paris in mid-March 1903. Around April 1 he seems to have returned to the story 
out of loneliness and to have written the remaining five sixths by the end of June 1903. 

Once again the story is laid in the Five Towns. It was Bennett's first attempt to handle the 
theme of the age of time so dear to lyric р and of the irreversible change from youth 
to middle ang old age, the theme that he was to develop to greatness half a dozen years later 
in The Old Wives’ Tale. Few have equalled in fiction his poignant presentation of the theme. 

Bennett, who had reacted emotionally at times to writing Leonora “with a sensation as if 
the top of my head would come off,” regarded the novel as penance for his potboilers and a 
plea for the recognition of posterity. His French friend Marcel Schwob was enthusiastic, and 
the novel gave the Englishman a strong position in French literary society. On the other hand 
Wells found it “no more than , . . creditable, .., You impress me as knowing everything about 
Leonora except how it feels inside, and you've seen fit to write the book from inside.” Bennett 
accepted some of Wells’s derogatory comments on details of characterization but retorted, “Your 
perception of beauty is deficient.” 

On October 1 1903 Chatto and Windus published the novel in the decorated but non-pictorial 
binding shown in the exhibit. 


The Truth about an Author. London 1903 


Bennett had been in Paris less than four months when Archibald Constable and Co — his 
fifth publisher — brought out the first and only book he published anonymously. He wrote it in 
the first person singular and embodied so much autobiography that understandably he thought 
it advisable for an author who had relatively few books to his name to keep his name out of 
one with such a sweeping title. It revealed how much drift as distinguished from plan had 
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operated in his career. Не discarded jauntler titles: “The eun Author: or Writing 
Revealed, by an Adept” and “The Literary Ladder, by a С ” 

The text had been completed by December 1902. Seria! publication began on May 3 1902 in 
the Academy, which had already been using his articles for over four years. The book appeared 
in July 1903 vith а dleclatmer sacing tha lust pape of text: “This work is not ыо but a 
faithful and candid record of fact.” 

The volume has been much admired by those who, like Bennett and Anthony Trollope, were 
interested in writing as a measurable, controllable career. 


How to Become an Author: A Practical Guide. London 1908 


Two months after the appearance of The Truth About an Author Bennett published under his 
own name a literary handi ok, How to Become an Author. The subtitle, A Practical Guide, 
announced its utilitarian without reticence. The two books presented much the same 
material in different ways. The earlier was autobiography; the later exposition. Bennett put the 
handbook together for C. Arthur Pearson Co, publishers of Pearson's Magazine, for which he 
had acted as advisor on manuscripts for a while. Не had submitted his text at the end of 1902 
— and wanted instant payment from his sixth publishing house, which brought out only one 
title of his. He thought “the book . . . the best of its sort.” 

Three years later the book was picked up by the Literary Correspondence College in London, 
which seems to have been a ора of T.P. ‘O'Connor's, They saw in it an ideal tool for their 
mail-order “literary course.” Though their first intention was to paraphrase his ideas, Bennett 
reco that “no student who had these lessons would want my book afterwards.” He 
forced the o tion to print a “second edition” under their imprint around 1906. In 1908 
е College also flirted йй the idea of taking over Journalism for Women, as Lane’s contract 

run out. 


A Great Man: A Frolic, London 1904 


The first extended new work which Bennett undertook after settling in Paris was a humorous 
novel — yet another category to be distinguished from the serious and the sensational. Indeed, 
he put it ahead of the composition of a serious novel because he did not “count the humorous 
novel as work; it would be a pastime.” Early in December 1903 he blocked out and began 
writing the story of a man who achieved through his fiction lots of easy money, fame, a 
delightful wife — all ambitions of Bennett’s own. 

In the middle of January 1904 he and Eden Phillpotts went to Menton to collaborate, in the 
mild climate of the Riviera, on a play, “Christina: A Credit to Human Nature,” which was com- 
pleted but never produced or published. At Menton Bennett also made such progress with his 
novel that he was able to send it off to Pinker on March 14, 

The title page of A Great Man indicates by its subtitle A Frolic how the novel should be 
approached. It was dedicated to Frederick Marriott “and the imperishable memory of old- 
times.” Chatto and Windus published it in mid-May, five months after Bennett began it. Flat 
as the humor seems now, the novel had a good press. Wells thought it hurried but “first rate 
И ... with something personal and distinctive.” The public, on the contrary, responded 
indifferently. ч 


Teresa of Watling Street: A Fantasia on Modern Themes. London 1904 


Whenever Teresa was written, it was lished in October 1904, five months after A Great 
Man and a year after Leonora, Twenty disenchanted years later it was regarded by Bennett as 
“the world’s worst novel.” It was his only protracted attempt at detective fiction, intended to 
tap the interest and карри another group of the reading public. The story was set around 
Trinity Hall Farm, Hoc , of which the greatest distinction was its locatien on МаН 
Street, an ancient road of Roman construction. Bennett was never one to lose advantage 
personal knowledge of locality. 

Beginning in December 1903 he began trying to get the book away from Chatto and Windus, 
whom he wanted associated with his serious and not his sensational fiction. The publishers, 
however, refused to relinquish their claim to this and another pot-boiler, Love and Life, even 
in exchange for work which Bennett thought of much better quality. By publishing the novel 
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“with eight illustrations by Frank Gillett” they made it the first novel of the author's to be illus- 
trated — and added insult to injury. 

Before publication Bennett described Teresa to Wells as “nought” and “really no good... . 
Таш an excellent judge of my own work.” He was relieved that the reviews were no worse. 


“Journal Volume Four: 28 September 1903 — 27 June 1904. France, England” 


As it has with so many men and women, Paris had a liberating effect upon Bennett. Its influ- 
ence came at a propitious time: death had just removed the shadow of his father’s onality 
from his life. In Experiment in Autobiography, 1934, Н. С. Wells, who knew him from 1897 
on, recorded impressions of the effect of Bennett’s childhood on his development. The Parisian 
environment stimulated him to break through old restraints and to develop new habits and new 
friendships, new ways of looking at things and people. 

Bennett made a considerable acquaintance among ladies in the Eee ules colony in 
Paris through the friend seen in ae ee on exhibit, the wealthy and fashionable Mrs Roy 
Devereux, whom he had first known as a contributor to Woman. His pleasure in the company 
of women and in observing their ways in relation to one another and to men is copiously re- 
corded in his journal as well as in his novels. The woman who appears most often in the journal 
at this pos was an American artist, Miss Thomasson, nicknamed Tommy. Though only in 
her early thirties, she had decidedly grey hair and greatly attracted Bennett, He spent much 
time with her, to his irritation entirely in conversation, according to the journal, The entry for 
May 10 1904, displayed in photostat, records an eveniog that started with dinner and lasted 
until midnight TAF hours of conversation on the subject of sexual relations which he could 
not abandon till he had convinced the virginal Miss Thomasson of her fundamental ignorance 
of life. 

The Parisienne who contributed most to Bennett's knowledge of the sexes en déshabille is 
referred to in the journal as Chichi. She had a wide range of erotic experiences about which 
the novelist liked to hear. She summed up her philosophy: “Mais tout est naturel.” The con- 
versations he recorded suggest complete ease and intimacy between them. 


“Journal Volume Five: 27 June 1904 - 15 June 1908. France" 


There has been much speculation about the spirit in which Bennett entered upon matrimony 
and in which he conducted his marriage. His ed relationship with women in Paris after a 
year had made it possible for him to announce to his mother and favorite sister, “I shall get 
married before I am forty.” At the beginning of 1905 he recorded in his journal а new-year's 
resolution: "I flrmly decided to marry." It was not until the next year, however, when he was 
thirty-nine that he felt actually ready. 

His choice fell upon Eleanor Green (whom he rechristened Eléonora), the daughter of an 
American businessman in Paris and his American wife (both Southerners) whose only son was 
to become the famous Franco-American novelist Julian Green. Her photograph is shown. Pretty, 
red-headed, a student of singing, she was at least fifteen years his junior and in 1906 let her- 
self drift Into an engagement and plans for an October wedding in England. He took a new flat, 
bought furniture, and embarked upon life insurance. For she didn’t find courage to tell 
him she could not marry him. 

The episode is encompassed between two entries, characteristically detailed and business- 
like, to which the jo is opened. On 15 June 1906 Bennett wrote: "At 5 p. m. . . . in the 
forest of Fontainebleau I became engaged to marry Eléonora"; and on 3 August 1906 (as a 
кее which closes this journal): “At 11 а. m. .. . my engagement to Eléonora was broken off. 

the meantime I had, with the utmost difficulty, finished my novel: ‘Whom God hath joined?’ " 

Eleanor became in due course Mrs Kenneth Joll, The conclusion of the relationship was a 
lasting emotional shock to Bennett. He let his journal lapse for almost a year. Yet he seems to 
have remained determined to marry. 


Manuscript pocket diary for 1907 


In January 1907 when he was still smarting from Eleanor Green, Bennett met through Cal- 
vocoressi an attractive French woman of thirty-three, Marie Marguerite Soulie, whose photo- 
graph is on view. She had worked herself out of а peasant's life into positions in shops, as а 
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governess, as a dressmaker, to that of a diseuse on the fringe of the theatre. Inevitably she was 
sexually experienced by the time she met Bennett and is believed to have lived with him in 
Paris and in Moret, near Fontainebleau, before their marriage. 

The page with the printed date May 21 1907 in the pocket diary exhibited contains a manu- 
script account — written in the first person — of a man’s feelings about a woman with whom 
he is on intimate relations. The man describes himself as disdaining self-surrender in love, find- 
ing it a violation of his ego. Even at the tenderest moments his mind is occupied with irrelevan- 
cies, money, work. Yet he enjoys the presence of the woman, her abandonment to love, her 
satisfaction despite so little reciprocation. 

Is the notation autobiographical? Does it apply to Marguerite and belong to May 1907, some 
віх weeks before they were married? If it can be thus interpreted and dated, it was not a good 
augury for su marriage. 


Manuscript “Accounts, 1907" 


The sixth volume of Bennett's journal which would cover June 16 1906 through July 18 
1907, the months when he met and married Mlle Soulie, is not with its fellows in the Berg 
Collection. It was at some time taken by Marguerite Bennett and is at present sealed in Keele 
University library in Staffordshire with the letters she received from her husband. The account 
book on display is opened to July 1907 and the entry for the fourth, his wedding day, notes 
marriage expenses of 21 francs 55 centimes ($4.31 in contemporary value) and sundry expenses 
of 6 francs 75 centimes ($1.35). He was pressed for money at the time, and the couple spent 
the summer in his bachelor quarters at Moret. 

Though from the very beginning the Bennetts seem to have been less than compatible, they 
stayed together for over fourteen years, T de ien becoming more and more alienated. Together 
they entertained his friends. They travelled together, uncomfortably for her. Then as part of 
her attempts to make a niche and a life for herself as а diseuse, she had her own apartment 
and created her own circle of friends. Bennett became suspicious of her relationship with a 
young Frenchman and of a trip she took with the young man to Italy in the summer of 1021. 
Though Bennett felt he had grounds for obtaining a divorce, he seems to have dreaded publicity 
as an aggrieved husband. In his fifty-fifth year he did not anticipate a second marriage. On 
October 20 1921, he and Marguerite agreed to a legal separation whereby he gave her £2,000 
annually and settled three-quarters of his estate upon her. The terms are hard to understand. 


Tales of the Five Towns. London 1905 


The first collection of Bennett short stories to be published was Tales of the Five Towns, 
exhibited here in a first edition. Some of the thirteen tales were only tenuously connected with 
the Potteries, the last one, “A Letter Home,” merely by an emendation in the original Yellow 
Book text of 1895 to bring in a reference to the Five Towns. This was the earliest published of 
the half-dozen stories in the volume that had previously seen periodical publication, mostly in 
T. P.’s Weekly. Bennett told Pinker that the collection was “ready” in December 1903, except 
perhaps for the addition of a story still to be written of which “the two heroines will be born 
in Bursley,” his fictional name for Burslem. This concept later grew into his most famous novel. 

Although the author strongly urged publication of the volume in the autumn of 1904, Pinker 
and Chatto and Windus felt too much Bennett was appearing in too rapid succession. In advo- 
cating delay they risked his being “extremely disappointed and dissatisfied.” Early in October 
he gave the text of the stories a rapid and final revision. Publication took place in January 1905. 

collection was dedicated to Marcel Schwob, “my literary god-father in France.” This 
exotic personality, who with his wife Marguerite Moreno of the Comédie Frangaise was Веп- 
nett's great French friend, had been seriously ill for many months. The dedication was a final 
expression of gratitude: Schwob died on February 26 1905 at the age of thirty-eight. 


The Loot of Cities: Being the Adventures of a Millionaire in Search of Joy. (A 
Fantasia). London [1905] 
Pinker angled with various periodicals besides T. P. O'Connor's to give Bennett contracts for 
regular contributions, among them the Windsor Magazine in the summer of 1903. Both agent 
and author were delighted when six stories were requested, in the fantastic vein which Bennett 
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could do quickly and easily. Each was to be laid in some city — Bruges, Algiers, Biskra, and of 
course London and Paris — known to his travels. The adventures of Cecil Thorold, who would 
have been а master crook had he not been a millionaire, were all completed by the end of 
November 1903. “They have occupied rather less than two months of my time," he recorded. 
"Indeed, I wrote the last three stories in 12 days. And if I had really tried I could have done 
the whole six in a month. I have learnt a lot about the technique of construction while writing 
them. And on the whole have not been bored." 

Bennett hoped to make between £200 and £250 from the stories, what with serial and book 
publication. The Loot of Cities appeared with the imprint of а new publisher, his seventh, 
Alston Rivers, in June 1905. 


Sacred and Profane Love: A Novel in Three Episodes. London 1905 


In the spring of 1904 Bennett became worried not about the rapidity with which he published 
but about the quality of his books. "What with A Great Man, Loot of Cities, & Hugo ж public 
would stand a good chance of losing sight completely of the author of Leonora,” he wrote Pinker 
in April 1904. “Though опе... may do lighter work for the sake of a temporary splash eto. & 
for relief, it is the Leonora type which is & will be the solid foundation of the reputation . . 
which will be talked of 20 years hence. . . ." To place beside Anna and Leonora as a third 
serious novel about a woman he developed the idea of Carlotta — conceived at least three 
months earlier. This study of а sexually independent woman was soon renamed Sacred and 
Profane Love. 

Putting the new novel temporarily ahead of everything, Bennett wrote “a sort of . . . draft" 
on November 23 1904. Не was “too nervous to bogin the actual writing.” A great deal was at 
a stake. Davray, to whom he enthusiastically des d the idea, was not impressed but skeptt- 
cal as to whether such a character would appeal to British readers. Despite some trouble and 


d n, Bennett had completed the first part by December 13 and the second by March 15 
1905. Then he laid the serious story aside for two months to write a sensational novel, The 
City of Pleasure. 


On July 16 he completed the third part of Sacred and Profane Love "with less verve than 
the other two." The first serial rights were purchased by To-Day and the second by Tillotson, 
according to Bennett's journal. Chatto and Windus published the book in September 1905, on 
a in a first edition. 

sent his friend an irritable and irritating comment on Carlotta: “There never was a 
woman like your woman. ... For some unfathomable reason you don't penetrate. . . . You 
have probably never been in love. I doubt i£ you ever weep." Though he admitted the novel 
was "interesting and readable," he traced it partially back to Ouida. Despite an annoyance that 
vented itself in a reply of some one thousand words, Bennett admitted some truth in the charges. 


"Hugo: А Fantasia on Modern Themes” in To-day: A Weekly Magazine-Journal, 

May 3 - July 19 1905 

Bennett seems to have written Hugo frankly for financial reasons, tapping the flow of fantasy 
which in him moved so freely and which he had mockingly called "un-literature," The theme 
was the kind that fascinated. him: the inner life of a mammoth department store inspired 
by a memory of Harrods Ltd in Knightsbridge, then the greatest department store in Europe. 
Hugo’s great emporium is located in Sloane Street — the immediate neighbor of Harrods. He 
conceived the plot in terms of serialization, a dozen installments of which each was to have its 
own shape and suspense. 

After a month of pondering, Bennett began the novel on April 19 1904, and took almost exactly 
three months to complete it. Like Dickens before him, he did much of his planning in his head 
walking around city streets. The first aix installments required two months; on June 18 he was 
drafting the seventh. Much of the remainder came in great outpourings of energy: between 
June 20 and June 23 he wrote 10,000 words; between July 11 and 13, 12,500. On July 16 
‘after a week of slogging” he finished the novel — and lost a front tooth next day. 

Bennett anticipated making £300 altogether from Hugo. Pinker offered it first to T. P. O'Con- 
nor, who rejected it on the grounds of its indelicacy. The author recognized the reason as an 
excuse, though he removed all noxious ambiguity from a visit his heroine paid her former 
flancé’s room. It was then submitted to To-Day, a weekly edited by Jerome К. Jerome, who 
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accepted it at a figure Bennett found “extremely depressing. . . . Y won't write any more serials 
except on commission." The illustrations were by A. $. Forrest. The twelve installments appeared 
irregularly between May 3 and July 19 1905, as displayed. 


Hugo: A Fantasia on Modern Themes. New York 1906 


When Chatto and Windus published Hugo in book form about January 21 1906, Bennett 
was encouraged by the “excellent” reviews. He became disappointed that the publishers did not 
run what he considered adequate advertising of the novel and complained to Pinker — a detail 
that indicates the watchfulness which he exercised over the fortunes of his books. In the first 
four months of 1906 Hugo brought Bennett only £75 in royalties. 

At the suggestion of Phillpotts, Bennett discussed with Curtis Brown, the American li 
agent, the possibility of an American edition of Hugo. No publisher in the United States had 

one of his books since McClure, Phillips brought out Anna of the Five Towns in 1903. 
With the consent of Pinker, who had not yet built up his American business, Brown placed 
Hugo with Е. М. Buckles and Co of New York, a of whose edition is displayed. 

Wells’ praise was somewhat ambiguous: “Nobody but you could have done it . . . magnified 

and glittering and distorted and absurd and we like it no end." 


Whom God Hath Joined. London 1906 


In 1905 the pene firm of Alfred and David Nutt, which had just published a translation 
of Un Divorce by Paul Bourget, wanted a novel by an English author attacking English divorce 
laws. They approached Bennett, who was interested in the subject and in trying a didactic 
novel, Furthermore he liked the terms: an advance of £125 on a 20% royalty. He accepted the 
commission. 

Bennett began writing Whom God Hath Joined on November 8 1905 and completed the first 
part, 30,000 words, by the end of the year. The first seven months of 1906 were agitated by 
the course of his courtship of Eleanor Green. Yet, as he recorded on August 3 when d parted 
company, he had managed to complete the novel "with the utmost difficulty." The book 
appeared in October 1906 with the imprint of his eighth publisher, Nutt. It was dedicated to 
Roy Devereux but was probably intended for Mrs Devereux. 

Despite the mechanical balancing of two divorces, in one of which the husband and in the 
other the wife was the guilty gl Rem God Hath Joined has some of the most effective 
writing Bennett had done up to time. His handling of the Five Towns background was 
e ced vivid. Wells irreverently called the novel “the best of all your work... . a thousand 

iles better than Sacred and Profane Copulation.” Yet Pinker never liked it and the public 
seemed to agree with him: only 1,400 copies had been sold by March 1907. The author's 
royalty was ое ап advance of #125. For this disaster he was inclined to blame 
Nutt’s advertising i 


The Sinews of War: A Romance of London and the Sea. London [1906] 


At the turn of 1905-1906 Bennett put himself under the strain of taking on more than the 
usual amount of simultaneous work. He was well gone Whom God Hath Joined when he 
laid it aside to accept a flattering offer from Eden Phillpotts to collaborate on a novel, which 
he called “the greatest compliment he has ever paid me.” Hitherto their dramatic collaborations 
— of which the third, An Angel Unawares, been completed between November 1904 and 
early January 1905 without production or publication — had been abortive. 

"Tha flattery did not hide from the eyes of a professional journalist that he was contributin 
more than seven-eighths of the time кше for the same money as his collaborator. For 
shares Phillpotts was to provide the plot and a scenario and Bennett was to write a 60,000 
word sensational novel. The former spoke of a minimum of £450 apiece for serial and book 
rights, Pinker, who had to smooth over any difficulties in conflicting serial contracts, recom- 
mended 100,000 words as best for serialization. Bennett savagely compromised on 80,000. A 
contract for £450 was worked out with T. Р.в peri 

The writing collaborator, who also conceived of bringing the Russo-Japanese war into the 
action, iae. on Jam 26 1908. T. P.’s began publication on March 2, the day after Bennett 
completed half the novel. “I have kept my contract with myself,” he noted in his journal, “and 
the stuff is good of its kind; but I am slightly overworking. I sleep badly and digest not well.” 
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Delighted with the arrangement, Phillpotts began pressing for another collaboration the next 
year, before Bennett completed the first story on April 7 1906. His ninth publisher, T. Werner 


Laurie, published the volume in November 1908. A copy of the first edition is displayed. It was . ' 


a profitable arrangement for both collaborators. 

eir second collaboration in fiction — also their last — was The Statue, “a story of inter- 
national а and mystery." It was planned by mid-June 1906, completed by the end of 
October 1907, and published.in March 1908, by Cassell, who thus became Bennett’s twelfth 
publisher. Bennett was angrily disappointed over the terms of publication and especially the 
failure to obtain serialization, for both of which he blamed Phillpotts. The collaborators , were 
estranged for nearly two decades. 


Autograph letter from Eden Phillpotts to Arnold Bennett, dated February 23 1906 


When he had been working less than a month on The Sinews of War, Bennett received the 
enthusiastic letter from Phillpotts on exhibit. The latter admitted, “You have in fact made an 
immense deal more of my plot than I should have thought possible.” He praised his collaborator 
for mingling characterization and adventure better than “Garborion” (by whom he doubtless 
meant Emile Gaboriau, the great French detective-story writer) and Conan Doyle. He com- 
pared Ыш to Stevenson. 


Things That Interested Me: Being Leaves from a Journal. Burslem 1906 


Bennett’s final appearance in book form in 1906 was not a publication but a private printing 
of 100 copies done in the Potteries for distribution as a Christmas remembrance. Things That 
I Me, was a communication to his friends of some of the observations and reflexions 
committed to the journal that had become famous in his circle, By this time the , which 
had been kept for over а decade from April 27 1896 but only intermittently, ran to almost six 
volumes. Bennett made the selections, choosing the opening entry for the first and for the clos- 
ing that for December 31 1899, which he doubtless regarded as the close of the nineteenth 
century. "Journal Volume Three" is open to the latter to reveal the sum of his earnings for 1899, 
which he found more discreet to omit in print. 

His old friend George Sturt provided a five-page preface in a јосоѕе vein, which the diarist 
jocosely footnoted. Sturt pointed out that the journal was а notebook to be mined for material 
— "like а painter’s sketch-book" — and not a chart for “the pulses of his soul.” 

For two more Christmases a similar selection, privately printed at Burslem, appeared with a 
slightly emended title: “Things Which Have Interested Me.” The preface for 1907 was pro- 
vided by Arthur Hooley, with whom Bennett had twice collaborated on plays. That for 1908 
was written by one of his Parisian friends, Michael Dimitri Calvocoressi the music critic. АП 
three volumes are on display, the first in two variants. 


Autograph note to George Sturt, Burslem, undated 


In December 1906 Bennett paid accor: to custom a brief holiday visit to his family. The 
note shown here notified Sturt that he would receive two copies of the Christmas keepsake and 
thanked him for “the preface . . . certainly the best of it." 


Five volumes of Bennett’s journal 


The volumes of Bennett's journal which have already been noted in this catalogue come from 
a run of thirty-four. The vast document covers a span of almost three-and-a-half decades. It 
proceeds at an uneven pace: some days are covered in minute detail and months at a time are 
skipped, It is many-sided. It is the record of his pides life, down to a word count of the day's 
accomplishment and the year's total. It is the story of his relationships, though on the whole 
an impersonal one; it is not а substitute for the confessional. It is а social history, for Bennett 
was & careful recorder of all that interested him tn what he observed and heard. It is also a 
sketch book for what his eyes saw. Although hardly a third of it has been published either by 
the writer himself or after his death, there is enough in print to demonstrate the fascination of 
the document. 

More than half of the volumes belong to the period before the First World War. In the 
exhibition case at this point a selection from the first two decades shows not only the variations 
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in physical size of the diaries but also the multiplicity of their contents. They are repositories 
of more than daily events. 

‚ Volume eight is open to show how much trouble and pleasure Bennett took in decorating 
the title pages of many of the individual journals. 

Volume nine contains not only diary entries but transcripts of poetry, some of which Bennett 

had read and admired; some of which, like “At San Remo,” dated March 1907, as shown, is 
probably original. 
. Volume thirteen was kept on a visit to Florence between April 1 and May 25 1910. Bennett 
described it on the title page as “illustrated.” Chatto and Windus, his long-time publishers, 
have recently reproduced it in celebration of the Bennett centenary. The original is opened to a 
crayon sketch of Santa Croce, | 

Bennett’s plans for preparing the journal for possible publication are reflected in volume 
seventeen, the only volume in typescript. The е on display, which has been completely 
reworked, describes a visit to Paul Durand-Ruel, the t international art-dealer, in Paris. 

An extra volume, also on display, was used for wading notes and for ideas for plays, stories, 
and novels, It is opened to an “idea for a scene,” dated June 14 1915, in which a “timid man” 
makes love to a “timid girl” and then gives a friend a fantasy account of what occurred. 


The Ghost: A Fantasia on Modern Themes. London 1907 


The history of The Ghost is perhaps the most complicated among Bennett’s novels: eight 
years elapsed between its say rt and its publication in book form. In Шеше 1898 
he decided to devote the next months to earning a reputation and large profits as a writer 
of sensational fiction. He was planning a career. He put Anna of the Fioe Towns aside incom- 
plete and started the story known progressively as The Curse of Love, Love and Life, and The 
Ghost. The theme was occult: the power exercised by the unquiet dead over the living, treated 
in an entirely different vein from Sarah Volatile’s. He finished the novel, his second, by Janu- 

23 1899. 
E his journal Bennett recorded that he had taken "exactly three months" to write more than 
50,000 words and later described his method. He plauned each of the 24 chapters on his way 
to work at Woman of a morning and wrote the chapter that evening. His immediate opinion of 
the material exceeded that of friends: "good stuff, well written and well contrived." He made 
almost no revisions. By shrewd manoeuvring he got £75 for it, £15 more than he had expected. 

The story was sold to the Tillotson Syndicate, which presumably published it serially under 
the pseudonym of Sampson King in the spring of 1900. Bennett did not submit it to Chatto 
and Windus until October 1903. For three years negotiations lan ed. Then in October and 
November 1908 he spent several weeks on revision, and the volume was published on Janu- 
ary 24 1907. A first edition is seen here. The author's considered opinion was that the story was 
а “pot-boiler.” 

Bennett was dissatisfled with Chatto and Windus's method of handling The Ghost, of which 
only some 3,000 copies were sold in three years. His discontent led to a series of grilling letters 
to Pinker about the publisher's honesty. Though nothing more discreditable than over-confldence 
in Bennett's popularity was turned up, he soon transferred his allegiance to Chapman and Hall. 


The Grim Smile of the Five Towns. London 1907 


The dissatisfaction that Bennett began to feel strongly with Chatto and Windus came to a 
climax in the winter of 1907. He had never had more £00 in royalties for any book of his 
which they had published. In dispute were the terms for his third collection of short stories, 
The Grim Smile of the Five Towns, of which a first edition is shown here. The author demanded 
“£100 outright" — for only a seven-year copyright. “If I cannot at this time of day,” he fumed 
to Pinker on March 4 1907, “get an advance on a book, I will retire and become а grocer.” As 
Chatto and Windus would surely refuse, he requested the collection of short stories and one 
future novel be offered in a package to Chapman and Hall. “The novel will be humorous,” he 
explained. He wanted a 20% royalty. 

Like Tales of the Five Towns, the new volume contained thirteen stories. One had been pub- 
lished in January and two others were to be published in June and July 1907. “The Nineteenth 
Hat” had been inspired by one belonging to Eleanor Green. The longest and best — among all 
bis short stories —- was “The Death of Simon Fugue.” The collection was dedicated, appropri- 
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ately, to a friend from the Potteries, [чер Dawson, printer and stationer. Dawson had been 
one of the moving spirits in the estab ent of the Staffordshire Knot in which Bennett had 
had his earliest journalism printed. Bennett always spent much time with him on visits to 
Burslem and drew upon him for local color. 

Chapman and accepted Bennett’s terms, including a June 1907 publication date. “Now 
that I am changing publishers,” Бе stated firmly to Pinker, “I want to change definitely.” Chap- 
man and Hall’s became the eleventh imprint on his title page. “till he was not satisfled. A year 
after publication he was complaining that The Grim Smile “was not adequately advertised, & 
did not have a chance.” 


^ 


The City of Pleasure: А Fantasia on Modern Themes. London 1907 


The "humorous" novel that was offered Chapman and Hall may have been The City of 
Pleasure, though it did not ultimately carry their imprint. The story was another fantasia but 
worked out with a deliberately comic touch. As far back as May 1903 Bennett had the title 
in mind for a "big book" which he was planning to write in 1904. He had dealt with the great 
hotel and the great department store; now he intended to deal with the great amusement park, 
the city of pleasure — "an dun ‘round’ an exhibition like Earl’s Court, dealing with 
the exhibition as an entity.” He ha the Tillotson Syndicate in mind for a market. 

Bennett is believed to have begun the story in April 1905. Two-thirds was completed by 
May 11. One whole serial installment was accomplished in a day. The entire 60,000-word novel 
was finished by May 30. Tillotson paid him £87 — to their later regret. The City of Pleasure 
was run in the 8 hire Sentinel from January 6 to April 14 1906 and in other provincial 
newspapers. The Syndicate’s clients did not like it, Pinker was informed, because it was too 
comic in tone; no more such work would be acceptable. Bennett himself called it a “pot-bofler.” 
Yet some of his later critics have considered it his best sensational novel. 

In March 1907 The City of Pleasure had not been accepted for book publication at Bennetts 
stipulation of £200 to be sold for 6/- a copy, as royalties were important to the advance. Rather 
than lose Bennett, Chatto and Windus met his demand and published in October 1907, in the 
form exhibited. Some six months later Bennett was calling their decision “an act of idiocy.” To 
meet the advance they had to sell 10,000 copies: it took until 1919 to sell 2,500. 

In 1929 Bennett saw and detested the film made from the story. 


Buried Alive: A Tale of These Days. London 1908 


Buried Alive was written because of an urgent need of money: Bennett and Marguerite could 
not both live within Pinker’s advance of £50 a month; the debt to Pinker had reached £1,500; 
royalties were inadequate, Another “humorous novel” seemed the solution. At the end of Novem- 
ber 1907 other work, including a novel on which Bennett was already well advanced, was 
tabled. Within a month a synopsis of The Case of Leek, as the humorous tale was called for 
some time, had been prepared, ; 

Beunett began writing on New Year's Day 1908. Progress was slow at first because he worked 
away from serial toward book publication, The whole first chapter had to be rewritten and 
sometimes a day’s work had to ba done again — the sort of waste that he resented. Then he 
got the hang of the material: one third of the novel was completed by February 1: two thirds 

у February 13; and the entire story by February 27. Next day the manuscript of 60,000 words, 
now entitled Buried Alive, was despatched to Pinker. "Except for one chapter, which I thought 
would be the best in the book,” he recorded in his journal, "it is all pretty good." 

Chapman and Hall published the book on display on June 3 1908. The author dreamed up the 
device of having a sandwich man advertise it in the front of Mudie's on the day of publication. 
The lending library, resenting such high goan threatened to boycott the novel if the pub- 
lishers did not remove the man. Perhaps their pusillanimity added to Bennett's discontent with 
Chapman and Hall, though for a while yet he was “in favour of sticking to them .. . of driv- 
ing them to the utmost possible extent and sticking out to the last for the highest possible 
advance.” He himself sold the rights to a French translation of Buried Alive for £15. 

Though the reviews were BEST the sales were not. Bennett was disappointed; the publishers 
maintained they were losing money and refused to consent to republication in Nelson's famous 
sevenpenny library. The request flattered the author, who was furious at the refusal. Rereading 
the story more than a year after publication, he declared, “I don’t think I have ever read a 
funnier book than this.” Some critics have argued that it is the best of his humorous novels. 
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“Journal Volume Four: 28 Sep 1903 – 27 June 1904. France. England” 


On the night of Tuesday, November 17 1903 Bennett had the moment of vision which led 
him ultimately to write his one incontestably great novel. He went as usual to the Duval restau- 
rant in the rue de Clichy and found sitting opposite his habitual seat “a middle-aged woman, 
inordinately stout [in] a simply awful light puce flannel dress.” He felt the sight of her would 
ruin his dinner and the woman, taking an immediate dislike to him, moved her seat twice before 
settling down to count her packages and eat. 

The other patrons, the waitresses, with whom she continually ed, were covertly laughing 
and making a butt of her. She elicited no sympathy; she was “r ” “But I thought,” Ben- 
nett so recorded the commonplace that turned into a great ee “— she has been young and 
slim once.” The tragedy of time and change and loneliness lay open to his view. 

Good literary manager that he was, he instantaneously conceived of a short story based on 
the lives of this woman and a sister he gave her. One sister was to be a widow who had passed 
the most ordinary of existences; the other was to have been beautiful and spirited, “a whore... 
‘guilty splendour.’” Both had become buried in their fat and, living together in their middle 
age, were “a nuisance to themselves and to others.” The story was to be called “The History of 
Two Old Women.” 

The fourth volume of Bennett’s journal is open to the momentous entry. 


. The Old Wives’ Tale: A Novel. London 1908 


Almost five ed before "The History of Two Old Women," a "serious" short story 
of 20,000 Mord ox fees with an unhappy ending, was published as the novel called The Old 
Wives’ Tale. The sensational Sacred and Profane Love and The City of Pleasure and other 
light fiction and articles crowded it out of his imagination from the winter of 1904 until Septem- 
ber 1907, On September 19 he finished “the construction of the first part of “The Old Wives’ 
Tale.’ ” He returned to writing about his two old women on October 8. In the meantime th 
attracted extraneous material to themselves like magnets: the character of the boorish husband; 
the horror of a French public execution; the atmosphere of the siege of Paris. 

Bennett put himself on a strict régime for completing the novel: “a clear three hours for it 
every morning.” He would rise around 6.30 а. т. and walk in the forest of Fontainebleau and 
study a little Italian before wri the story from 9.30 to 12.30 noon. In the afternoon he 
worked on articles, His health and sleep were good on account of the exercise; his eyesight, 
however, was “weakening.” The progress of the novel was good: in two weeks, four days he 
completed 18,000 words — “slightly too much work.” A pull of 1,500 words a day brought him 
to the end of Part I on November 29 1907. 

For three months Bennett again put his serious work aside to write another sensational novel, 
Buried Alive. This was finished by the beginning of March 1908, Then he concentrated on The 
Old Wives’ Tale until he completed it on August 30 1908. Chapman and Hall published the 
book on October 23. It was some 200,000 words in len 

A copy of the drab, light-puce-colored first edition is displayed. Beside it is a copy presented 
on November 16 1911 ру Bennett to Roswell Field, inscribed, “One collector from Е and 
one author from another.” Roswell Field (1851-1919), a journalist, was the brother of the 
American poet, Eugene Field. 


“Journal Vol УП: 19 July - 1907 - 17 Nov" 


Naturally, Bennett was not aware that he was producing his masterpiece, what some critics 
perspicaciously hailed at once as “one of one or two really great novels of the last thirty years.” 
He strove to impart “a lofty nobility” to the history of the Baines sisters and achieved something 
far more compelling — a passionate truth to human nature. “Regarding it objectively,” he 
recorded in October 1907 in the journal entry shown, "I do not see that it is very good but from 
the рое I take in doing it, it must be.” So oblivious was he of the importance it would have 
for his future reputation that he even interrupted it to write three pot-boilers. Yet some instinct 
as to the excellence of The Old Wives’ Tale seems to have surmounted his journalistic casualness. 

Cha and Hall gave Bennett 20% in royalties up to 5,000 copies sold and then 25%. 
The advance was £150. Though the novel got what the author called “extraordinary” reviews, 
and he received enthusiastic praise from Hueffer, Phillpotts, and Wells, the public was slow to 
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buy. Five editions of undetermined size were reached in 1909. Chapman and Hall allowed it to 
go out of print in 1910. 


Literary Taste: How to Form It. With Detailed Instructions for Collecting a Com- 
plete Library of English Literature. London 1909 


In the months between June 1908 and July 1909 a new publisher — his thirteenth — brought 
out three of Bennett’s books of the kind usually referred to as pocket philosophies or books of 
self-improvement. The New Age Press Ltd was a subsidiary of the New Age, a weekly review, 
which in 1907 had been acquired by Alfred Richard Orage (1873-1934) and Holbrook Jack- 
son (1874-1948). For two or three years the magazine attempted unsuccessfully to extend its 
publishing activities. Bennett was one of the few authors with whom it made money. 

The first Bennett title published by the New Age Press, was How to Live on 24 Hours a Day, 
which appeared in June 1908. The sixteen pieces which make up the volume had appeared in 
the Evening News, one of the Harmsworth journals, where they began on May 6 1907. The 
series was most successful and led to Bennett's future friendship with the Harmsworth brothers, 
Lord Northcliffe and Lord Rothermere. 

In November 1908 the New Age Press brought out The Human Machine. 'The essays included 
there had appeared with great success earlier in the year in T. P.'s Weekly. More than one 
publisher was interested in republication. 

On display is a copy of Literary Taste, which Orage brought out in July 1909. The format 
was elaborate; the dust wrappers were hand-lettered. The design of the first cover, whether or 
not it is Bennett’s own, certainly reflects his taste in lettering. The fourteen essays had primarily 
been run in T. P.s Weekly beginning in October, 1908. Dissatisfied with Orage's business 
methods, Bennett stipulated that the collection should be advertised — and it was not. Though 
grateful for the publisher's interest, Bennett felt that if the books had been properly presented 
ud Sues made for publication in the United States, all these titles would bave "sold 

ensely. 


Cupid and Commonsense: А Play in Four Acts. With a Preface on the Crisis in 
the Theatre. London 1909 


The year 1909 saw the publication of two full-length plays by Arnold Bennett: Cupid and 
Commonsense and What Public Wants. In the fashion of the day they were both in four 
acts. He had published no drama since the one-act Polite Farces for the Drawing-Room in 1900. 
Both plays, furthermore, had been produced before publication. Previously only a curtain-raiser 
of his had been performed. 

Bennett be thinking out Cupid and Commonsense, a dramatization of Anna of the Five 
Towns, on July 18 1907. For the next six weeks he worked on the manuscript, and by Septem- 
ber 1 it was on its way to England. It was his eighth full-length play, closely followed in the 
autumn of 1907 by another coliaboration with Phillpotts, The Sole Survivors, which no producer 
would touch. 

The Stage Society, dedicated НЕЕ: plays that might otherwise never be produced, 
brought Cupid forward in two performances at the Shaftesbury Theatre under F Vernon 
on January 26 and 27 1908, Bennett came to England for the rehearsals, which absorbed and 
depressed him, and to introduce Marguerite to his family, who were not cordial. He was further 
depressed by the reviews. Revivals of the play in Glasgow in 1909 and Manchester in 1910 were 
more successful, though it met a dismal tion of only £75 in the Potteries, where the action 
is laid and where the author was sure it would take in £500. 

Frank Palmer, the manager of the New Age Press, brought the play out in May 1909, after 
it had been produced. It was dedicated to William Тоо Mathews, “Friend,” who was still acting 
as Bennett's theatrical agent. A copy of the first edition is displayed. 


“What the Public Wants: (A Play in Four Acts)” in the English Review, Special 
Supplement, July 1909 
Bennett was enthusiastic about his second theatrical venture of 1909, What the Public Wants. 
The title remained fixed from his first mention of it in a letter of October 7 1908, to his family: 
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“Harmsworth [later Lord Northcliffe] is the hero, and the press and the theatre the subjects.” 
Though he referred to the play as “a tragedy,” he knew it was “a satiric farce.” It may have 
been inspired by Harmsworth’s Pastat fury over an award of £50,000 for libel to Lever 
Brothers against his papers. The play was written between November 3 and December 3 1908. 

Like Cupid it was given a performance by the Stage Society, at the Aldwych Theatre on 
May 2 1909. The society recommended it for commercial production. After considerable nego- 
tiation, it was produced on May 27 by Tom B. Davis, a manager, to whom Bennett sold part of 
his rights. The playwright followed rehearsals and critical notices with the greatest interest. 
Though it ran for a month, it was a definite failure. With the passage of time, however, it was 
successfully revived in England, Australia, and New York. 

What the Public Wants had a lively publishing history, doubtless because of its known con- 
nection with Harmsworth. Bennett promised it early in May 1909 to Ford Madox Hueffer 
(later Ford) to be printed complete in one number of the English Review. There it appeared 
as the “Special Supplement,” on view, for July 1909, of which the wrapper carries the imprint 
of Duckworth and Co, who thereby became Bennett’s fourteenth publisher. 

Next Frank Palmer of the New Age Press, who had set up in business for himself, requested 
permission to bring out the play. Bennett informed Pinker that he “expected no appreciable 
money” but did want “the play to have a decent permanent form.” Palmer's printing appeared 
кш 1910 and a copy is seen in the exhibition. 

cClure’s Magazine Do printed it, serially, in January, February, and March 1910, with illus- 
trations by James Montgomery Flagg. Then 5. S. McClure brought the three installments together 
in the pamphlet on display. 


The Glimpse: An Adventure of the Soul. London 1909 


Bennett's thirtieth independent book, The Glimpse, began its existence as a short story, which 
he completed on May 23 1908, for the Christmas number of the ee Black White. 
The theme of the short story was again occult, dealing with life after death. He had outgrown, 
however, the tone of Sal Volatiles Strenge Stories of the Occult." When Pinker could not place 
it — it was, Bennett decided, “too goad too spiritual” — the latter decided to turn it into a 
novel. 

Bennett ded the element of spiritualism by reading the work of Annie Besant the 
Theoso hist threè times, taking notes: “a fearful grind,” he admitted. He sandwiched what he 
now called “simply Theosophy, nothing else,” between the first and third parts of his novel, 
which «ошаш а lot of essentially autobiographical stuff.” There is, for instance, а bitter 
thumb-nail sketch of Eleanor Green's vocal itions. Early in January, 1909, the opening 
chapters were done. The whole was not ready until early August. It was published by Chapman 
and Hall on October 6 1909. Inevitably the author was dissatisfled with the sales, pecially in 
America, where he believed “the vast spiritualistic public” had not been ta 

Bennett came to regard The Glimpse as one of his serious novels, and to feel that the first 
and third parts were “as good as the best I can do.” It was not well received by critics or friends. 
Wells’ opinion that the book was “a glimpse into an empty cavern in his mind” was not delivered 
until after Bennett's death. 


Helen with the High Hand: An Idyllic Diversion. London 1910 


The slightness of Helen with the High Hand, written about three years before it appeared in 
book form, can be accounted for by the emotional adjustments Bennett had to make in his rela- 
tionship with Eleanor Green. He may have begun ing of the story in January 1906 as a 
serial for the Tillotson Syndicate; he definitely had the “plot for a humorous novel” in mind 
that November. Between those dates had fallen the flasco of his engagement. In the winter of 
1907 he was planning a novel to “please the serial public without giving the serious public a 
chance to accuse me of ‘playing down’... .” He began writing Love dd Riches, which again 
made use of the Five Towns, early ш April 1907 and completed it early in June. Less than а 
month later he was married to Marguerite Soulie, whom he met only in January. 

Bennett planned the novel as a pot-boiler for serialization. Pinker went to some pains before 
it was at last taken by the National Press Agency, which demanded that the early chapters be 
made more interesting: the author wrote a supplementary installment of 5,000 words at the 
end of March 1908. The story was finally run as The Miser’s Niece in the Star, beginning in 
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June 1909. Book publication was also not easy to arrange. As Helen with the High Hand, it 
was the last of Bennett’s novels published by Chapman and На], in March 1910. The author 
was characteristically dissatisfled with the advertising. The critics, he noted, were “polite and 
kind” but did not "gloss over the slightness of the thing." 

In 1914 the novel was turned into a play not by Bennett, though he kept a firm grip upon the 
dramatization, but by Richard Pryce. 


Clayhanger. London [1910] 


On a level below The Old Wives’ Tale but among Arnold Bennett's best work is Clayhanger. 
It was the first of the Clayhanger trilogy, all "serious" novels. Though the trilogy was pub 
over a six-year period, it will be considered here in cia bn The author himself regarded the 
three novels as one continuing story. Here he returned once more to the Potteries for charac- 
ters and setting. In the struggle between the Clayhangers father and son he recalled his own 
youthful problems. The struggle between the hero and heroine may have reflected his relation- 
ship with erite. 

With the trilogy Bennett left Chapman and Hall and went over to his fifteenth publisher, 
А. M. S. Methuen, who promised for the three novels а total advance of over £1,000 and an 
expanding royalty scale. He was not so successful with serialization, although the third was 
serlalized, or with immediate American publication, although all three ultimately appeared in 
the United States. 

For шш which with its fellows has no subtitle, Bennett did more advance prepara- 
tion than for any other novel. In the autumn of 1909 he read up on the Potteries and went to 
England for four months to talk to friends in the Five Towns and even to walk over the terrain. 
He plotted the story carefully and did not begin writing until January 5 1910. He progressed 
somewhat nervously, because the novel meant more to Ше than anything he had undertaken 
since The Old Wives’ Tale, the memory of which seemed at times almost to paralyze him. 
Later in January, for instance, he began thinking over a chapter at 7 a.m. and bold act et 
оеш of writing until after 5 p. m. He did not settle on a title until Feb . Then 
developed a fairly steady clip of 2,000 words a day, with pauses to think ahead as he finished 
each of the four successive parts. On June 23 he УЦ the whole story. 

Methuen, who had given him an advance of £300, published the novel on September 15 1910. 
In a month it was in the third edition; in three months, 5,800 copies of the 6 shilling and 700 
of the cheaper Colonial editions had been sold. Dutton’s, it appears, gave an advance of $1,250. 
Though the reviews were “appreciative and sympathetic,” Bennett was not happy over the 
a D for sales either in England or America. Al the autumn of 1910, according to his jour- 
nal, he was actually measuring the number of inches of review space allotted the novel. 


Hilda Lessways. London [1911] 


A note awkwardly placed on the next to last page of Clayhanger announced: “In the autumn 
of 1911 the author wil blish a novel dealing with the history of Hilda Lessways up to the day 
of her marriage with Edwin. This will be followed by a novel dealing with the marriage.” Ben- 
nett did not exactly carry through his plan. The second novel only explained the mystery of the 
first: why Hilda Lessways suddenly informed Edwin Clayhanger, whom she loved and had 
promised to marry, that she was married to George Cannon, Some critics have seen in this 
change of scope evidence that with the second novel the trilogy was going down the slope that 
led away from The Old Wives’ Tale. 

Despite the note, Bennett's concept of the trilogy was still fluid when Clayhanger was pub- 
lished. In October 1910 be was eet Se the second novel as showing “the multitudinous 
activities” of all women “ a mere background of masculinity.” All autumn he worked on 
what he called the “continuation” of Clayhanger. He even went to the Potteries on a “refresher” 
trip though the scene was really more ep than the Five Towns. He did not begin the 
actual writing until January 5 1911 and he did not finish until June 13. He questioned the worth 
of what he was turning out. The journal records erratic progress: the average was slightly over 
1,000 words a day until he achieved a total of 100,000. He had been “working too Sass 


re ly.” 
Б the composition he was negotiating through Pinker with publishers. Мо periodical 
would serialize this section of the over-all story. Methuen, committed to an advance of £350, 
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published the novel on September 21 1911. In New York Doran, who was trying to get Bennett 
completely to himself, offered an advance of $2,500 and spoke of getting $5,000 for serial rights 
— later revised to $2,500 — from the Saturday Evening Post, which ultimately lost all interest. 
Dutton, after all, brought out the novel in the United States and gave only a $1,250 advance. 


These Twain. London [1916] 


There were two events that slowed down the completion of the Clayhanger trilogy: Bennett’s 
serlous attack of gastroenteritis (which may have hoid fever) in early 1912 which 
retarded all his work for the rest of the year and the outbreak of the First World War a couple 
of months after he began writing. Coincidentally the “basic scheme” of “the third Clayhanger,” 
as he long called it, came to him as he finished Tolstoi’s War and Peace at the end of April 
1913. He would have liked to begin serious work оп the book that August, but its turn had not 
yet come on his timetable. In the spring of 1914 he got his materials into order in his imagina- 
tion and began to write at 5.55 a.m. on May 25, doing 1,200 words before noon. It was at this 
pace that he worked when he could until, on February 12 1915, he completed These Twain, 
as the novel had become the previous July. A week later he began cutting the manuscript and 
in three days reduced it from 128,000 to 100,000 words. 

Methuen, who had given Bennett a £400 advance, brought out the novel in January 1916. In 
its first week 13,350 were sold. A copy of the first edition is layed. Perhaps by oversight 
the front cover was stamped in blind instead of in the gilt of Clayhanger, Hilda Lessways, and 
other Bennett titles issued in a similar binding by Methuen. 


“These Twain ... In Two Parts" in Munsey's Magazine for September and Octo- 
ber 1915 


The American publication of These Twain represented Bennett's a financial trimmph 
to date. George Doran, determined to be Bennett’s sole American publisher, bought the manu- 
seript from Dutton for more than $5,000. Frank Munsey, or his manager Robert H. Davis, paid 
through Doran $15,000 presumably for the right of first publication in Munsey's Magazine. 
These Twain, the only one of the trilogy to be serialized, appeared there in the issues for Sep- 
tember and October 1915. The text was cut for serialization, Despite insisting that the story 
stood by itself, Munsey's cautiously included a long шй with the first installment, as shown, 
The first American edition, also on display, preceded the English by a couple of months, It 
appeared in November 1915. 

ith These Twain Bennett said farewell to the Five Towns as a setting for a novel. With 
it he reached the level of the highest paid writers in his day. The last of the trilogy, further- 
more, was considered by many critics — though a few contemporary reviews were unfavorable 
— as a return to the excellence of Clayhanger. 


Dust jacket of These Twain. London [1916] 


The serialization of These Twain was not illustrated. It was just as well. Bennett, who was 
not an amateur artist for nothing, was outdone with the first version of the dust jacket of the 
English edition, submitted to him through Pinker. He excoriated “the horrible ugliness of the 
whole thing — colouring and drawing.” Edwin Clayhanger, he pointed out, was “refined & 
artistic, . . . with plenty of hair and a beard," whereas the dust Jacket represented him as “half 
bald & beardless" and looking like a “bookmaker or a moneylender.” In the novel Edwin in- 
varlably wears a blue suit, a stand-up collar and a black bow tie. The unfortunate artist had 
dressed him in green, "a grotesque waistcoat,” a low collar, and a tie in a sailor's knot. 

As for the rendition of Hilda, her "straight & thick eyebrows" had been plucked by the artist 
to a thin “Chinese” curve. She had been put into an "incredible" blouse. 

One glance at the emended final dust jacket on display reveals who won the contest. 


Manuscript chart headed “Sales of A. B.'s novels to Nov. 1916” 


On view is a detailed chart of the sales of seven of his novels testifying to the care with 
which Arnold Bennett watched and recorded the financial history of his work. The accounting 
covers the time between publication and varying dates with both English and American publi- 
cation. The figures for original English edition at six shillings, the Colonial, the reprints 
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above and below two shillings are traced as well as for the original and the cheap American 
editions, 

The sales for the three principal Clayhanger novels are especially arresting. In approximately 
Нуе years Clayhanger ad sold а grand total of 37,357 copies; in four years Hilda Lessways 
34,209 copies; and in one year These Twain 34,924. The largest seller, however, was The Card, 
which between February 23 1911, and December 31 1915, sold 53,330 copies. 


Manuscript synopsis of The Roll-Call 

There is no published record of when Bennett decided that he could get а fourth novel out 
of the Clayhanger material The character of George Edwin Cannon, physical child of Hilda 
Lessways by George Cannon and her spiritual child by Edwin Clayhanger, was the new sub- 
ect. Young George was, in fact, adopted and given the final name Clayhanger by Edwin after 

and Hilda married. 

The character and career of George as an architect owed much to Edwin Alfred Rickards, 
the architect and artist whom Bennett met at the Marriotts’. “You will be the hero of the fourth 
book,” Bennett wrote him. He called him “the man [who] had influenced [his] view of life more 
than any other person [he had] ever met.” Rickard travelled with Bennett and visited him in 
France. He also did some redesigning of the house called Comarques, near Thorpe-le-Soken, 
Essex, which Bennett bought in 1912. Bennett helped ease his friend’s last days in hospital 
with tubercular meningitis, which in 1920 finally destroyed this gifted, moody near-gentus. 

It is not known when or why Bennett wrote out the synopsis on display. As yet the novel 
had no title. The date 1916 written in pencil has been erased. The account ends with a tentative 
delivery date “about the middle of 1917.” Bennett attempted to tie the story into the Potteries 
group y saying that his hero “carries the spirit of the Five Towns to London,” the setting of 

e nove 


'The Roll-Call. London 1918 


Though Bennett for some unknown reason did not admit The Roll-Call into the Clayhanger 
family series, it belongs there by right of its subject matter. The “London novel (history of the 
son of Hilda Lessways)” was in his mind in the summer of 1911. His intention of writing it in 
1914 had to be postponed for two years on account of illness and the war. He was working on 
the story in the autumn and winter of 1916-17 and completed it in 114,000 words on the last 
day of April. The novel had received its title only shortly before. 

Bennett never had so much dispute over the publication of a story — and he was quick to 

ute — as with The Roll-Call, The Munsey Syndicate, which had taken These Twain for 
$15,000, had contracted for two subsequent serials at $17,500 apiece, When sent The Roll-Call, 
they objected violently on the grounds that it was not what they had been led to expect but 
another serious Clayhanger novel. For two months the disagreement as to the rights of this 
situation raged between the Syndicate and Pinker and Bennett, with Doran attempting to act 
as mediator without getting crushed, It ended in the compromise of Munsey’s taking the novel 
at the a price and being released from accepting a second. It never published Bennett 
again. The story was run in Munsey's Magazine from April through October 1918. 

The Roll.Call was brought out in book form by yet another publisher, the eighteenth, Hutchin- 
son and Company, in January 1919, though the title page is dated 1918. Bennett objected to the 
appearance of the volume as "odious" and to the dut jacket and blurb. It was а more than 
careless piece of war-time production: it had two half-titles and the paper was gray. Hutchinson 
never published Bennett a second time. 

Critics have ranked The Holl-Call favorably, far above much of what followed. The author 
himself preferred it to the subsequent Pretty Lady, & sensational novel that made a sensation. 
Rereading The Roll-Call nearly years after, when it had been allowed to go out of print, 
be “thought highly of it” and found impetus to take up his next story. 


The Clayhanger Family. I. Clayhanger. П. Hilda Lessways. ПІ. These Twain. 
London [1925] 
In 1924 Bennett's old friend Edward Verrall Lucas was working for Methuen. He proposed 
that autumn to publish a collected edition of the trilogy under the title of The Clayhanger 
Family. 'The author was pleased with the idea, though he objected to the plan of running the 
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volume to 1,200 pages and charging 10/6 for it. It was to be the first of a reprinting of his 
work by Methuen, who was now his publisher-en-titre. The totel number of pages went up to 
1,302 but the price stayed at 10/6. 

It is to be noted that Bennett did not include The Roll-Call despite the relationship between 
a principal characters and George Edwin Cannon Clayhanger. — 

copy on display is one of a printing on India Pann күнө blue binding, limit 

to two а and cued eae It vis кашы and presented by Bennett to 
J. V. Elliott Taylor. 


Original letters by, to, and about Arnold Bennett 


The Berg Collection contains nearly four hundred letters written by Arnold Bennett between 
1893 and 1931. Though the bulk of them went to some dozen different recipients, there are 
several long, though not necessarily complete, runs to lasting friends. Examples from the dozen 
letters to Middleton Murry and seventy to George Sturt are displayed elsewhere in the 
exhibition, On display here are selections from the sixty-odd letters Bennett wrote between 1011 
and 1930 to G. T. Bagguley of Newcastle-under-Lyme in the Potteries, who bound many of 
his manuscripts and journals for him. There are some fifty letters dated 1910 to 1931 to mem- 
bers of the Beardmore family into which his eldest sister, Fanny Gertrude — known as Cissie 
— had married; most of them are to his nephew Cedric B more, whose literary ambitions 
he encouraged. Samples from the twenty or so letters he addressed to Ford Madox Ford and 
Violet Hunt between 1908 and 1924 reveal his interest in writing for the English Review and 
the importance of Eleanor Green to his emotional development. Between 1913 and 1021 he 
wrote eighty letters to John Collings Squire, later Sir John, of which some are displayed. Squire 
became a power as editor of the Mercury. The thirty letters to Gwladys Wheeler, Mrs 
Alec Wheeler, a friend of theatre and literary interests, bear dates from 1916 to 1930 and are 
also represented. 

The Berg Collection also contains a handful of letters — only forty — written to Bennett 
mostly by his famous contemporaries. Though there are only single letters from Joseph Conrad, 
Јона Drinkwater and Siegfried Sassoon, there аге four from Max Beerbohm, five from Е. М. 

orster, a dozen from ibald Marshall, and five from Н. М. Tomlinson the novelist. Exam- 
ples are shown from Beerbohm, praising The Old Wives’ Tale, and E. M. Forster, arranging a 
meeting between Bennett and the widow of Thomas Hardy. 

The letters written to James B. Pinker by other agents, editors, publishers, and producers, 
English, American and Continental, about ifs work of Arnold Bennett are the measure of his 
success. There are nearly three hundred of them in the Berg Collection (out of several thousand 
still in existence) and Gey cover the years from 1902 to the time of the Second World War, 
almost a decade after the author's death. They reveal Bennett’s struggle to establish himself, 
the reactions of editors and publishers to the titles found in this exhibition, and the assistance 
Pinker rendered him in achieving his position in the literary world. Some of the letters carry 
Bennett's annotations. Representative examples are shown, along with some of the ten letters 
from Bennett to Pinker in the Berg Collection. 


The Card: A Story of Adventure in the Five Towns, London 1911 


In the more than half dozen years that passed between the completion of Clayhanger in 1910 
and The Roll-Call in 1917, Bennett wrote and published vigorously. One of his most successful 
light novels, The Card, though completed just before he began Clayhanger, was published after 
it. As early as November 1908 he had the story of Edward Henry — Denry — Machin in mind 
and was planning to complete it by the end of February 1909. It was to be “a humorous book" 
about the Five Towns. Denry was drawn largely from one side of his own character with con- 
tributions from a school fellow of his, H. К. Hales, later Member of Parliament for Hanley. 
When The Card was begun on January 2 1909, Bennett had a clear of the main character 
and had plotted the story in twelve 5,000-word chapters, each a single adventure of Denry's and 
Ha each fitting into the continuous narrative — “purely humorous and light, but . . . true to 

ife." He finished it on March 1. 

From the beginning Bennett wanted the novel serlalized, as its arrangement indicates. This 
aim, he himself recognized, was its weakness: "good honest everyday work, vitiated by my 
constant thought of a magazine public," he admitted in his journal. The title for the serial was 
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to be Denry the Audacious; for the book, The Card. The story appeared in installments in the 
Times W D piang February 4 1910. He refused to revise any of it for book publication, 
declaring with a disregard for fact, “My first draft is always also my final writing.” Methuen 
did not publish in England until February 23 1911. A copy of the first edition presented to E. V. 
Lucas is on view. To safeguard American copyright the first three chapters had been published 
under the title of The Deeds of Denry the Audacious by Dutton in New York in 1910. 

In 1922 The Card was released as a successful film, from which Bennett earned £500. 


Manuscript of The Honeymoon 


The flexible attitude taken by Bennett toward the form in which he finally cast his materials 
is well illustrated by The Honeymoon. In November 1906 he conceived of blending the unlikely 
ingredients of a bogus marriage and national rivalries in air power. The mould was to be a short 
story, “an absolute novelty . . . daring and unsuitable" for serial publication. Perhaps the last 
consideration was responsible for his working his materials into a play in 1909 for Herbert 
Trench, the producer and director of the Haymarket Theatre. He began writing on September 27 
1909 and finished on November 14. 

The director was not satisfied with the third act. At first, early in January 1910, Bennett 
agreed reluctantly to alter it. By the middle of February — and perhaps after an unsuccessful 
attempt — his “soul revolted” to such an extent that he refused to accede to Trench. The 
producer accepted the play on the author's terms. 

The Honeymoon was ultimately produced by Dion Boucicault the younger at the Royalty 
Theatre on October 6 1911, under the management of Marie Tempest. Boucicault and Miss 
Tempest took the leading roles. The play ran for slightly under four months. 

On display is the manuscript, af pages in extent, which, from the directions on the first 
page, was the one sent to the typist. It is copiously corrected on every page, between the lines, 
and sometimes in the margins. 


The Honeymoon: A Comedy in Three Acts. London [1911] 


Bennett was anxious to squeeze publication, serial and book, English and American, out of 
The Honeymoon. In August 1909 Pinker sold serialization rights for £200 to McClure’s Maga- 
zine, which published the play in the issues for March and April 1911. Methuen brought out 
The Honeymoon in book form on October 5 1911, the day before it opened at the Royalty. The 
text apparently follows the manuscript as corrected. 

The copy of the first edition shown was probably sent out for publicity purposes: it bears a 
presentation rubber stamp in blue immediately over Methuen's imprint — perhaps to make it 
impossible to resell the book as new. Beside it is the dust jacket. The blurb attempts to attract 
readers of all sorts. Yt ое the play's “light texture . . . wit . . . continuous laughter,” yet 
кош “а serlous problem ... with due regard for truth to life.” It also carries advertising 
‘or Clayhanger, Hilda Lessways, and The Card. ым 

The play was not long in print before Bennett was eager {о remould the material into {һе 
form he had originally intended for it — a short story. He hoped that Pinker could interest 
Harmsworth in the project as "an absolutely definite commission . . . for British serial rights 
only.” He wrote his agent in December 1910 that he would use as much of the original dialogue 
as possible but that he would change the names of all the characters. He personally approached 
the London Magazine with the project and got as far as arranging terms: 25,000 words for 
£130 for British serial rights. The enterprise apparently fell through. 


The Feast of St. Friend. London [1911] 


ОҒ all Bennett’s pocket philosophies The Feast of St. Friend is the most curious: in essence 
it argues for an agnostic observance of the birth'of Christ, who is considered not as the Son of 
God but as the friend of man. In the last week of 1910 he saw the opportunity that lay in a 
little “journalism on the subject of Christmas." He wrote Pinker that EE could supply 10,000 
words a the next September. He thought of the book as something for Doran in New York, 
who had personally arranged for a $500 advance on a 15% royalty, the book to be sold for 
50 cents a copy. The American intended to give the volume to Hodder and Stoughton in Lon- 
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don, Bennett was uneasy, despite his intention to handle St Friend in his “best philosophic 
vein,” that it would harm his standing as “a realistic novelist” with the British public. 

By subordinating everything else, Bennett completed the essay in twelve days between July 5 
and 19 1911. It is ironic that the entry in his journal which announces the beginning of the 
“little book on Xmas” should also contain an account of his involvement in a serious railroad 
accident in France. Many people were injured. With admirable honesty, he admitted he had 
“no desire of any sort to help” — and didn’t. “I argued incompassionately that it was the in- 
competent railway company’s affair.” His only concern was to arrange immediate ortation 
to Paris as inexpensively as possible. St Friend would hardly have approved of his behavior. 

Hodder and Stoughton, his sixteenth publisher, brought The Feast of St. Friend out in Octo- 
ber 1911. It did not catch the public taste. In five months it sold only 1,500 copies. 


“Journal Volume XVI: 7 Oct. — 8 Dec. 1911. United States” 


In the autumn of 1911 Bennett and Pinker, who made all the arrangements, decided that it 
was а strategio moment for the novelist to visit the United States. He could improve his posi- 
tion with publishers and public; he could collect material for a book of impressions. Marguerite, 
in some disappointment, was left behind, Though the trip was, in the words of his American 
publisher, George H. Doran, “one continuous triumph,” he never repeated it. 

Travelling both ways on the Lusitania, he sailed from Liverpool on October 7 and returned 
there December 4. sixteenth volume of the journal is devoted entirely to the American 
visit and is open to the account of the most American experience of his six weeks: a baseball 
game between the Giants and the Athletics in New York on October 14. 

Using New York as a center, Bennett visited Washington, Boston, New Haven, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and Philadelphia, New York he found exciting; Chicago a “city of Superlatives”; 
Philadelphia a city of wits. American trains made him nervous after his recent railroad accident 
in France. Though he slept poorly and ate meals too large and too frequent, at Delmonico’s and 
Sherry’s, he was not exhausted until he was alone in the Lusitania homeward bound, 

Altogether the trip cost £252/5/8. According to his calculations, Bennett arranged by per- 
sonal interview eight articles for “£150 each for America only” and through Doran two novels 
for £2,000 and £3,000 each. 


“A Tribute to Arnold Bennett” in Harper’s Weekly, December 16 1911 


Bennett was taken in hand by бе Doran, who saw that he met all the li , Journalistic, 
and social celebrities who were available. A list is formidable, though it indicates how unknown 
in one generation are the personalities of another: Franklin P. A , John Kendrick Bangs, 
Rex Beach, Irwin Cobb, George M. Cohan, Richard Harding Davis, Margaret Deland, Floyd 
Dell, Dorothy Dix, Mrs Theodore Dreiser, Hamlin Garland, Mr and Mrs Charles Dana Gibson, 
Zane Grey, Robert Underwood Johnson, Thomas Lamont, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, George 
Lorimer, Anne Morgan, Thomas Nelson Page, James Whitcomb Riley, Upton Sinclair, Booth 
Tarkington. Entertainment was offered him from all sides, both public and private. 

An example of lavish public recognition is seen in the special supplement to Harper's Weekly 
— edited by Colonel George Harvey, later ambassador to Great Britain — which describes the 
dinner given by Colonel Harvey for Bennett on November 27 at the St Regis Hotel in New 
York shortly before his departure. As the description indicates, more than a hun celebrities of 
both sexes gathered to honor him. It was the ladies — Louise Closer Hale, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, and Carolyn Wells, all nowadays more or less in limbo — who did 
the principal speech-making. The rest.of the supplement (which is not one of two but the 

“second part of Harper's Weekly for the date) is given over to eleven photographs of the guests 
in groups of ten. 


Two autograph letters to Mrs Paul Herzog 


The private entertainment offered him by Paul M. Herzog, counsel for Doran, provided 
Bennett with some of his happiest moments in New York. He felt especially congenial with 
Mrs Herzog. She was а woman of such charm and intelligence that they maintained a corre- 
spondence unti] her untimely death in February 1919. 'The fet letter on display, written in New 
York on November 20 1911, reveals how he had enjoyed her hospitality and Low Interested he 
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was in her ideas about women as a sex. The second, from France on April 14 1912, makes per- 
ceptive comments on the battle of wits between the writer and the reader as to what was 
permissible for public communication before the First World War. 

Gift of Mr Paul M. Herzog 


'Those United States. London [1912] 


Four months before he set out for New York Bennett had arranged through Pinker to market 
his impressions of the United States with Harper and Brothers for a good sum. He was to receive 
£800 for six articles for Harper's Magazine and £100 in advance of royalties on the book publi- 
cation. Such bread and butter letters were part of a long tradition, extending at least as far 
back as Mrs Trollope in 1832, that had almost invariably infuriated American hosts, Bennett 
was not to fare satis better than his predecessors. Н, L, Mencken voiced his irritation irritably. 

The essays began to appear in Harper's Magazine in April 1912 under the general title of 
Your United States and ran through the November issue. The notes in the American volume 
of his journal, carefully indexed for ready use, were the raw material for his polished impressions. 
There were eight articles instead of six, and only the last had a title, “Human Citizens.” The 
others ино а. titles for book publication: “The First Night,” “Streets,” “The Capitol and 
Other Sites,” “Some Organizations,” “Transits and Hotels,” “Sports and the Theatre,” “Educa- 
tion and Art,” and “Human Citizens.” The baseball game appears in Chapter VI. 

The first book publication, titled Those United States, was in London in September 1912 by 
Martin Secker, a seventeenth publisher, and was not illustrated. The American edition, appear- 
ing a month later to give serialization its full chance, was still Your United States, It carried 
illustrations by Frank Craig, a popular artist well-thought-of by ре. Bennett, however, 
found his work “highly finished, unoriginal, and utterly mediocre ." He singled out “his 
lifeless imitation of 10,000 pores drawings of New York skyscrapers by night" and com- 
eds bitterly to Pinker of the artist's "detestable banality." Copies of both editions are on 

у. 


The Matador of the Five Towns and Other Stories. London [1912] 


Nineteen twelve was an unproductive year for Bennett owing to his succumbing at the end 
of January to gastroenteritis, or inflammation of the digestive tract, which left him debilitated 
‚ for months. Even his journal was kept desultorily. Much of his literary activity was in collectin 

his periodical contributions for book publication, as with Those United States, or revising aud 
re dudas, as with Mental Efficiency, a revision of The Reasonable Life. 

ennett's third collection of short stories, The Matador of the Five Totons, of which a copy 
of the first edition is on display, was another compilation which Methuen brought out in 
March 1912. It contains five stories which the author titled “Tragic” and seventeen which he 
described as “Frolic.” They had mostly been published before in magazines. “The Letter and 
the Lie,” the oldest of them, had ap in the Bystander in December 1905; the title-story 
and the best, in the English Review for April 1909. “The Glimpse,” a story of life after death, 
had never been published before, though it had been commissioned by Black and White for 
зыр 1908 issue, Bennett expanded it as the middle section of И" novel The Glimpse, 
1909, 


Presentation copy of Kismet: An Arabian Night in Three Acts. By Edward 
Knoblock, London [1912] 


Edward Knoblauch or Knoblock (1875-1945) had achieved a tremendous international 
success with his play Kismet, which opened on April 19 1911 for a long run in London. The 
producer of Cupid and Commonsense (1908), Frank Vernon, knew of Bennett’s lingerin: 
ambitions in the theatre and felt that both men would profit by knowing each other: Knobl 
would have a more successful ү? in playwriting and Bennett would have a greater gift 
for dialogue. The introduction led to collaboration. The collaboration led to a theatrical success, 
renewed for the younger man and hitherto unknown by the elder, with Milestones. 

Kismet was published in 1912, and the copy shown was inscribed and presented to Arnold 
Bennett in May 1912. The men had crossed together to New York on the Lusitania in Novem- 
ber 1911. They remained friends and collaborated again twice, in 1924 and 1927. 
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“Journal Volume Fifteen: 9 Sep 1910 - 30 Aug 1911. France. England” 


Though Bennett did not know it at the time, August 1911 was the most fortunate month in 
his financial life. He had wasted much time — in his estimation the qm ent of money — in 
attempting to write a successful play both in collaboration and alone. Within one year he was 
to do both. The result was that his income for the year when the two plays were running 
simultaneously in England reached £16,000. In the prewar period Milestones and The Great 
Adventure brought him more money than did all his other plays and novels together. 

The idea for Milestones was Knoblock's chief contribution to the collaboration. It is an account 
of three generations in a family of successful iron smelters. He also provided a structural out- 
line. Bennett was to write the dialogue. They set aside the month of August 1911 for the work, 
and Knoblock went to stay near Bennett in Fontainebleau. The title for the play was su y 
The Family and The Man With the Scythe and finally evolved from The Milestones to Milestones. 

Work began on Au, 1, according to Bennett's journal, which is open to a description of 
the collaborators' method. Bennett wrote a scene each morning and at tea time went over it 
with Knoblock, who would cut and rearrange the dialogue. Bennett found much to alter in 
Knoblock's structure in the second and third acts. He considered, moreover, any additional 
speeches inserted by his collaborator “heavy and uncolloquial." 

Progress was more rapid than Bennett had anticipated, The first act was finished by August 6, 
the second act by the 16th, and the whole play by the 24th. By the 28th, after er revision 
by Knoblock, it was on its way to the typist. During the writing it was read to Knoblock's 
American agent, Alice Kauser, and her brother Edward Sheldon, the American dramatist. Mrs 
Kauser would not handle Bennett's account. 


Milestones: A Play in Three Acts. London 1912 


Bennett was not et the opening of Milestones when John E. Vedrenne, the eminent manager, 
roduced it in London on March 5 1912. Such occasions made him miserably nervous. Lee 
athews, his agent, and other friends, however, telegraphed him about the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the play. E р the menace of a coal strike, the piece prospered enormously. The first 
anniversary was celebrated in style at the Berkeley Hotel. The original production played for 
more than six hundred performances. 

When it was reopened in November 1914, the war was not favorable to serious theatre. 'On 
December 1 1914 Bennett noted that it was the first time in three years that no play of his 
was on in the West End of London. After the war it was given a twenty-one weeks tour in the 
provinces beginning early in February 1920 and revived in London that November. 

Methuen was ready to capitalize on the popularity of the stage production. Milestones was 
published on March 19 1912. A copy of the dest edition is on display. In the United States it 
appeared over six months later in Munsey's Magazine for October. 


The Great Adventure: A Play of Fancy in Four Acts. London [1913] 


Bennett’s single-handed success in the theatre was The Great Adventure, which he adapted 
from his 1908 novel Buried Alive, Though the play was not produced until a year after Mile- 
stones, it had been completed eleven months e it. The idea of making the adaptation 
began to occupy his mind in mid-August 1910. During eight days early in September he worked 
out the construction as he walked from 10 o'clock till noon in the Forest of Fontainebleau. For 
the dramatic version he decided to alter the title of the novel and the names of the characters. 
He had written a rough draft of half the play by September 18 and the whole by the 22nd. 
Almost all of October was given over to a polishing which was completed on the 28th, the day 
the play got its title. 

As early as July 1911 Lillah McCarthy, then the wife of Harley Granville-Barker, began 
a ne о. the right of production. Almost two years passed before Granville-Barker presented 
it in London on March 25 1913. It was an instantaneous success of which Bennett did not 
have to share the receipts with a collaborator. Its concurrent run with Milestones interested 
жүз in England and the United States in reviving Bennett’s earlier work. His secretary 

gured that in 1913 there were 2,700 performances of his plays. 

It seemed to take the First World War to diminish Bennett’s success. Early in August 1914 
the box-office receipts of The Great Adventure fell off £500 in one week. On November 7 the 
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play closed after 673 performances. Yet on December 13 1915 it had its premióre as a moving- 
picture, the first of Bennett’s work to be filmed. The play has often been revived. 

Methuen was ready with The Great Adventure in book form, of which a copy із on display, 
on March 26 1913, the day after the opening. 


The Regent: A Five Towns Story of Adventure in London. London [1913] 


The only extensive work that Bennett accomplished in the year he had gastroenteritis was 
The Regent. The new novel was a sequel to The Card, in which he had already established the 
character of Denry the Audacious. The subtitle of the earlier novel — “А Story of Adventure in 
the Five Towns" — is awkwardly echoed in that of the later: "A Five Towns Story of Adven- 
ture in London." He was committed in June 1911 to produce a humorous serial for the Hearst 
interests for the flattering sum of $10,000, and the cter of The Card provided the most 
humorous material to hand. 

Bennett set to work upon the story soon after he returned from the United States and shortly 
before his illness began. On January 19 1912 he started working out the structure of “the sequel 
to ‘The Card; ” as he called it, and the attack hit him on January 31. He found the title The 
Regent before he began writing on February 14. His slow recuperation seems to have been 

nsible for his taking until April 11 to poete a novel of only 78,000 words. 

ins the adventures of Edward Henry Ma he wove his own experiences in the theatre 
and in the United States, for the "new humorous novel" was concerned with Denry's theatrical 
ventures in London at “The Regent” and in America. The story was just what the magazines 
wanted: it began in the London Magazine for November 1912 and in the American Magazine 
for December. It was not published in book form until Methuen brought it out in September 
1913. The novel was populist 30,000 copies were sold by the end of 1915. Though Bennett 
received many suggestions that he dramatize The Card and The Regent, he never did. 


The Plain Man and His Wife. London [1913] 


On his visit to the United States Bennett contracted on October 21 1911 through Paul Rey- 
nolds, Pinker’s correspondent in New York, with H. J. Whigham, editor of the Metropolitan 
Magazine, New York for two series of four articles each at £150 an article. The price was excel- 
lent, Whigham assured him that he wanted his “best and most serious work.” 

The first series of four articles was The Plain Man and His Wife, which falls into the 
familiar category of pocket philosophy. After sending off the initial essay to Pinker, Bennett 
wag incapacitated early in August 1912, the year of illness, by an abscess in his middle ear. He 
was unable to dispatch the second for nearly a month. Serialization was beginning in the Metro- 
politan Magazine in October, and he got all the copy in on time. Whigham expressed pleasure 
with the first series. Pinker placed the four with Strand Magazine, London at £200 each, 
after Cassell's Magazine had refused to go above £150. They ran in the Strand for December 1912 
and January, March, and April 1013. 

The series was highly popular in book form. To Bennett's indignation and protest the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Company, without his knowledge but ap tly by arrangement with the 
Metropolitan Magazine, brought out part of the third article, which dealt with the value of 
life insurance to widows and children, under the title of A Letter That Was Never Sent, 1913. 
Hodder and Stoughton issued the collection initially as The Plain Man and His Wife, as 
exhibited, in October 1913; again as Marriage (The Plain Man and His Wife) in 1916; and 
finally as Married Life: The Plain Man and His Wife in 1921. The last title was the one used 
by George H. Doran when he published the book in New York in 1813. 


The Author’s Craft. New York [1914] 


With the second series of articles for Whigham, on the secrets of writing, Bennett was not 
so fortunate. When he began to deliver copy to the Metropolitan Magazine in April 1913, the 
former wrote him very frankly that the subject matter would not be ar and the style was 
heavy. He requested that both be m Bennett defended himself by reminding the editor 
that he had requested "serious" work and that as an author he had frequently outguessed edi- 
tors as to what the public enjoyed. He promised, however, to try to serve his own conscience 
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and Мы жыш taste in articles three and four, on which he was about to embark. Whigham 
never published the first essay but began with the second in the June 1913 issue of the Metro- 
politan Magazine, 

The serial situation was further complicated by Pinker’s success in placing the articles with 
the English Review, which began printing under the title “The Storytellers Craft” in April 
1913. The Review, in turn, aid abe use first article, and Bennett produced a new essay, 
t Artist and the Public,” which followed the original fourth and was so included in the book 
orm. 

The book was brought out under the title of The Authors Craft by G. H. Doran in New York 
т ө: shown, and by Hodder and Stoughton in London in 1915, though the title page is 


Manuscript of two articles in The Story-Teller's Craft 


On y is the nine-page manuscript of the article, “Writing Plays,” on which Bennett was 
about to begin working when Whigham voiced his complaints, The pages are well-corrected. in 
evidence of the author's attempts to satisfy the Metropolitan Magazine. It would presumably 
have made the fourth of the second series in The Story-Teller's Craft. With the rejection of the 
original it became the third. 

The eight-page manuscript of the additional article, which became the fourth as published, 
is also present here. The heavily corrected appearance of this substitute essay, “The artist & the 
public,” suggests that it gave Bennett more trouble than its predecessors. The middle pages are 
revised with especial thoroughness. 


Manuscript with the title “Arnold Bennett’s Life in Paris” supplied in an unknown 
hand 


Bennett’s desire to undertake a descriptive travel-sketch went back to March 1904, the anni- 
versary of his first year of residence in Paris. His journal in the Spring of 1904 contains several 
references to his search for materials suitable for ready serial publication. Possibly the articles 
that he contributed to papers like T. P.’s Weekly occupied all the time he had for such incidental 
work. The з dropped from the journal. 

Half a dozen years later, in 1910, Bennett returned to sketches he referred to as “Life in 
Paris” and “Seeing Life in Paris.” It seems likely that the manuscript shown, divided into four 
pa and running to eight pages, belongs to this period. It is concerned with ways and things 

rench, with Bennett’s life in Paris, and with his impressions of the city and its citizens. 


Paris Nights and Other Impressions of Places and People. With Illustrations by 
E. A. Rickards. London [1916] 


Bennett found an eager publisher in Austin Harrison, who in 1910 was editing the English 
Review. Some of his Fren кено appeared there between June 1910 and January 1911. 
Five others concerned with England were published in the London Nation between May 6 and 
July 22 1911 and reprinted in the Living Age of Boston in the summer of 1911. Bennett was 
too experienced a journalist not to realize the promise of the material he had begun to work. 
He devel impressions — doubtless from his journals — of Fontainebleau and the Riviera, 
of Italy, of Switzerland and of various parts of England. His travels paid off. 

All these materials were gathered into Paris Nights and Other Impressions of Places and 
People, which Hodder and Stoughton brought out in London and George H. Doran in New 
York in October 1913. The book was much enhanced by almost four dozen full-page illustra- 
tions by Bennett’s friend Edwin Rickards. These vital, quick sketches reveal the artist's near 

enius which had attracted Bennett when he first came to London. The English publishers, 
however, он well enough of Bennett’s power with words to issue а cheaper, unillustrated 
edition in 1921. 


The Price of Love: A Tale. New York 1914 


The last book of Bennett’s to be published before the outbreak of the First World War was 
The Price of Love, which was brought out initially in the United States by Harper's in May 
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1914, in the edition shown. The author was only forty-seven years old and still had a quarter of 
his life to live. Yet after the war his work did not display the same forward reach it had previously 
demonstrated. 

The friendship Bennett formed with Colonel Harvey during his American visit insured the 
writing and publication of The Price of Love, which had previously been discussed by letters 
with H $. Harvey, who was president of the firm from 1900 to 1915, wanted a serial, to 
be published also in beok form, and Bennett undertook to provide it. The scene was to be the 
familiar Five Towns and the tone of the book was to be serious but with sufficient “humour” 
and “movement” (melodramatic plot) to attract a wide audience. The author was to start send- 
ing in copy in April 1913 and conclude by August. Serialization was to begin that autumn. No 
obe pus ication by Bennett in the United States was to be scheduled for the same time. 

According to his journal, Bennett began the novel on October 15 1012 after six months of 

little work. He found progress slow: finally he put the novel aside for some three months. 
He completed The Price of Love at the end of September. Two months later, serialization began 
in the December 1913 issue of Harper's Magazine. 'The novel was in its way а casualty of war 
in Бораш it was discontinued as а seal бу the Daily Mail in mid-August 1914 on account 
of a shortage of paper. Port ыы by Methuen took place on October 1 1914, almost six 
months after the American edition. 

The novel was better thought of by friends and critics than by the author himself, as he wrote 
Pinker on July 16 1914, His agent cheered him up by repeating somewhat tactlessly in H 
James’ own words his admission that he had read it ‘ ‘with ¢ great interest, rather wondering 
the time why I was so interested in it. . . . I do not quite see why he should want to do it, but 
for what it sets out to be it is excellent.’” 








HE Wounded 

Allies Relief 
Committee send Mr. 
Arnold Bennett's 
pamphlet with the 
hope of enlisting 
your sympathy 
: : and interest : : 





a 


From the inside front cover of the New York printing 


(1915) of the London Daily News article “Wounded.” 
Berg Collection 


The War Years 


Propaganda for the war effort 


Bennett was too loyal an Englishman by birth and too good a Frenchman by association not 
to react emotionally to the First World War. He was also too keen a journalist not to rise to the 
challenge of such a conflict and not to see the opportunity for self-advantage that lay in it. At 
his age the best contribution he could make to the Allied war effort was his journalistic repu- 
tation and skill. He fought the war with his pen — and though he was well paid, the rewards 
were not comparable to what he had made in the last years of peace. By the middle of March 
1916 he had earned over £2,000 from his newspaper articles on the war. The Berg Collection 
alone has 140 of them in manuscript or co typescript. For once he seems not to have 
attempted to garner the profit from Fook publication. None of the series of articles he produced 
over the four years of the First World War was ever collected. 

Bennett's journal between the assassination at Sarajevo on June 28 1914 and Russian mobiliza- 
tlon on July 30 makes no mention at all of the threat of war. It is concerned with his writing, 
yachting, and domestic life. Later his consciousness of the seriousness of the situation became 
acute. His principal observations on the war are bound up Maa in his “War Journal 1914- 
1918," on exhibit, which opens on August 6. When Bennett had Bagguley put the leaves 1n a 
handsome leather binding, the sequence became extremely confused. 

Bennett’s opinion of English policy was critical but loyal — and ahead of its time. “I в, 
that Russia is the real enemy, and not Germany... ,” he recorded on August 6 1914. “I 
that the belligerency of England is a mistake — for England. Yet if I had had to choose, I believe 
my instinct would have forced me to make war." 

The newspaper that first engaged Bennetts services and made the greatest use of them 
between 1914 and 1918 was the London Daily News. His opening article, "What the German 
Conscript Thinks,” of which the heavily corrected manuscript of five pages is among those 
shown, appeared on August 24 1014. Almost every week a similar piece of his was published, 
at £21 an article, until his contract was allowed to lapse temporarily in May 1916. Perhaps the 
trouble arose over his insistence on being paid for an article on conscription, "The Rat Trap," 
also here in а four-page manuscript, that the paper disapproved of on principle and did not 
publish. Bennett had long been a champion of the enlisted man and an opponent of the govern- 
ment's “Prussian” conscription bill, which the paper supported. In the autumn of 1915 he had 
locked horns with Lord Milner, later a member of the War Cabinet, for his advocacy of 
government policy: on September 24 in "Clatter and Racket" and on October 5 in "Last Words 
on Conscription," of which the manuscripts, both five pages, are displayed. Milner had thought 
Bennett influential enough to require a rebuttal on September 29, also in the Daily News. 

The Daily News renewed the contract in January 1917 — at almost £37 an article. Bennett 
was not always against government policy. He wrote in defense of the British in Ireland in an 
article entitled “The Irish Revolt in Perspective," of which the four-page manuscript is shown. 
There are some 115 manuscripts of the Daily News series in the Berg Collection. 

A little-known Bennett contribution to the war effort is а reprint of an article entitled 
"Wounded" from the Daily News brought out in 1915 by the Wounded Allies Relief Commit- 
tee with “full quotation . . . permitted.” The original manuscript of the newspaper article is on 
display and beside it are the London printing and the New York. Still present with each is the 
envelope for contributions. 

During the lapse in his contract with the Daily News Bennett had leisure to contribute to the 
New Statesman, which had been founded in 1913 by Beatrice and Sidney Webb. In March ' 
1915 they had persuaded him to become a director of the weekly. The series entitled "Observa- 
tions,” which he began on October 28 1916 and signed only “Sardonyx” or later “Onyx,” was 
in all likelihood unpaid and a boon to the periodical. At the same time the New Statesman 
supplied him with an uncensored place to voice his opinions on all aspects of the war. There 
is in the Berg Collection a group of over twenty corrected manuscripts, varying from two to 
five pages, of these articles dated from October 1916 to October 1917. They deal, as can be 
here observed, with problems of manpower, personalities of war ministers, German peace 
feelers, and Anglo-French relations. 

Bennett’s third important series of articles on the war was contributed to Lloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper. The column began on May 19 1918, near the end of hostilities, when his reputation 
as a commentator had acquired a high market value. Pinker obtained for him £100 each for a 
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weekly essay of 1,500 words over a limited period of some two to three months. These articles 
were signed and again Bennett had unlimited scope. In the Berg Collection are corrected manu- 
scripts of fourteen of them, mostly covering two pages only and extending from May 23 to 
August 7 1918. Bennett, it will be noticed, commented on the French view of Anglo-American 
relations, the plight of the wounded and of prisoners in Germany, the coal shortage, and of course 
the problems of the coming peace, 

On the home front Bennett served on the Thorpe Division Emergency Committee plannin 
defense against German invasion of the East Coast near his home “Comarques” in the village о 
Thorpe-le-Soken. He even undertook a semi-official, twenty-five day tour of the Western Front 
in June and July 1915. The expedition had to be shrouded in secrecy because of competition 
among journalists for government permission to visit France — and probably because mystery 
enhanced the excitement of the expedition. 

On display is a small volume entitled "Notes made at the Front. 21st June — 13th July 1915. 
France, Belgium.” It is partially n d partially rough notes made under all sorts of con- 
ditions. There are even five pencil drawings, including one of the shelled townhall of Arras 
and of the ruins of Ypres. It is the most poignant of all the journals. 

The first extended contribution to the war effort from Bennett’s pen appeared before his trip 
to the front. The work was probably an outgrowth of a conference in London in September 
1914 at which outstanding writers — Bennett, Barrie, Hardy, for example — put themselves at 
the service of the government for propaganda aimed at the United States. On October 17 1914 
Bennett’s Liberty — A Statement of the British Case appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 
That same month it was published, as seen in the exhibit, in a pamphlet of 59 pages by Hodder 
and Stoughton in London and one of 48 pages by Doran in New York. 

Bennett put his country’s best foot forward. Such work became a glut on the market. As one 
result, Bennett himself lost a contract for ten articles at £1,000, 

His only book-length publication about the war — just 192 pages — grew directly out of 
Bennett's visit to the Front. On August 21 1915 he оао publis in the Illustr London 
News in London and the Saturday Evening Post in Philadelphia a series of five articles. The 
former periodical used the general title "Scenes of War" and ran the pieces intermittently 
through October 9, as the Post did without a general title. 

The flve essays were reprinted in book form, with a sixth, as Over There: War Scenes on the 
Western Front, by Methuen in London in November 1915, as shown, and by Doran in New 
York with illustrations. They express an optimistic confidence over а pessimistic situation that 

rofoundly depressed Bennett, according to his wife. He was ill for a week or two on his return 

m the Front. 

Bennett's responsibilities increased as the war lengthened. In May 1918 at Lord Beaverbrook's 
invitation he became Director of British Propaganda in France, for which his long residence 
there and his friendships fitted him eminently. That September he became the Director of 
Propaganda in the Ministry of Information. 

One infrequently encountered ephemera from Bennett's work in the Ministry of Information 
is the catalogue on display entitled War. It was for an exhibition of “Paintings and Drawings 
Executed on the Western Front by William Orpen” (1878-1931), the famous English artist. 
Bennett provided an introductory note of four pages. The exhibition, “under the direction of 
the Ministry of Information," was put on at the galleries of Thomas Agnew and Sons in Bond 
Street in 1918. 


Literary work 


During the long years of hostilities Bennett had little heart for his usual sort of writing and 
publication. The book he published after July 28 1914 had been put together several 
months before from old notes. Serial publication had begun months before the АВВ of 
war. The book had a peacetime subject: his е ences as а yachtsman. As an inland boy on 
summer holidays at the seashore, he developed an enthusiasm for the water. He dreamed of 
owning a yacht and with prosperity thought of it as a status symbol. Ín 1910 he began nego- 
tiations for а 50-ton Dutch-built barge called the Velsa, with an auxiliary engine, navigable 
on canals and at sea. It took almost two years of negotiations and the assistance of Pinker before 
he got the boat, at half price, in June 1912, 

At once, June 19, Bennett began keeping the “Velsa Log" — a journal and not a ship's lo 
— in the handsome vellum-bound volume shown. It ran to the middle of April 1914. He foun 
his new possession a great consumer of writing time and of money, She required a crew of 
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eight. Marguerite, who was no sailor, required a motor car on cruises to drive her along the 
shore by day so that she could sleep aboard at night. 

In the early months of the war Bennett began turning his yachting journal into a travel book, 
From the Log of the “Velsa.” He took the reader to Holland, along the French and Flemish 
coasts, to Copenhagen and into the Baltic, and oes) home waterways in Essex, Sussex, and 
Suffolk. During the war the volume was published only in New York, in October 1914, by the 
Cen Company. The frontispiece was a watercolor by Bennett himself and the forty-nine 
other illustrations were by Rickards. It had been serialized in the Century Magazine from June 
to November 1914. It was not published in England until Chatto and Windus brought it out 
in 1920, 

The novels which Bennett wrote during the war, according to a friendly critic, “increased his 
fame and diminished his reputation.” The first of these, The Lion’s Share — a title he had used 
for a short story a decade before — seems to have been undertaken on commission for or cer- 
tainly at the suggestion of the Strand’ Magazine. He began the story on April 2 1915 after 
ap у only one day “to get ideas into order.” It was, he admitted to his journal, “light, 
and of intent not deeply imagined, but... fairly good.” By April 10 he had written 12,500 
words and by May 29 the novel. 

When the Strand Magazine received copy in mid-June they refused to proceed on the Homo 
that it dealt in part with women’s suffrage, a taboo subject. The real reason may have its 
poor quality. Bennett was indignant. Work ceased for a while until Pinker placed the story in 
New York with the Metropolitan Magazine, which began installments in October. The novel 
was not completed until December 1, Cassell, his thirteenth publisher, soon to take Methuen’s 

i position, did not bring it out until September 1916. : 

Bennett let almost eighteen months pass before he tried another novel, this one set in war- 
time London. On May 6 1917 he had the “idea for a short novel about an episode in the life of 
a French cocotte” which would involve many different types of English people in reaction to 
the war. He began writing on May 24, less than three weeks later. 

Pressure of other work and illness delayed the completion of The Pretty Lady until January 28 
1918. Cassell brought the novel out in April, to almost immediate protest. Some reviewers and 
readers were indignant that Bennett would satirize aspects of the Home Front through a light 
woman. The lower-class press attacked it; the upper praised it. Roman Catholics protested its 
prejudice, Certain cities banned it. The result was a phenomenal sale. By mid-May some 20,000 
coples had been sold. The total sale reached 50,000. Lord Beaverbrook thought the novel 
showed so much knowledge of the psychology of the French that on the strength of it he invited 
Bennett to be Director of British Propaganda in France. Though Bennett felt the story was 
us ue too “glittering,” later critics have found much to praise in the picture it gives of 

e. 

In the war years Bennett put together two collections of essays from already published work 
— а device that kept money coming in without requiring much additional effort. The earlier of 
these compilations was Books and Persons: Being Comments on a Past Epoch, 1908-1911, pub- 
lished in July 1917 by Chatto and Windus, with whom his old relationship was being revived. 
The materal went back to his contributions over a three-and-a-half-year period to Orage’s New 
Age. Under the pseudonym of Jacob Tonson he had produced a series of weekly articles entitled 
“Books and Persons” to which the subtitle “An Occasional Causerie” was intermittently added. 
Continental as well as English literature was discussed. The column began on March 21 1908 
and closed on September 7 1911. On view is a four-page manuscript entitled "Books and Persons 
in London and Paris,” which deals with the first number, March 1911, of the Irish Review. 

The series, being pseudonymous, had supplied him with an opportunity for plain speaking of 
which he had taken full advantage. The Tonson articles had been extremely popular, the bast 
asset of the New Age, according to some members of the staff. The idea of making a selection 
from them for book publication was suggested by Hugh Walpole in January 1917 and backed 
by Frank Swinnerton. Bennett saw its merit and selected sixty-nine articles on books and 
authors from the New Age and added a prefatory note. His friends were right: five months 
after publication 3,400 copies had been sold despite the limited appeal. The selection is dedi- 
cated to Hugh Walpole. 

The war was in its last stages when Bennett put half a dozen essays together to form another 
volume of pocket philosophy, Self and Self-Management: Essays about Existing. One was con- 
cerned with war work; the others are timeless. Hodder and Stoughton brought the book out in 
London in December 1918 and Doran in New York. 
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Only one new play by Bennett was produced и the war years. In 1916 he first saw the 
possibilities for "a play about a man being offered a title and his wife insisting on his accepting 
it against his will.” He must have talked it over with J. Е. Vedrenne of the Royalty Theatre, for 
the producer extracted an option on it then. The idea lay dormant until January 1918: after 
several weeks of cogitation he began writing on March 24 — he had been delayed by exhaus- 
tion and neuralgia — and finished on May 8, according to his journal. The last act was written 
in four days. A fragmentary and much-corrected manuscript of the play, 11 pages long, is on 
ans descriptions of characters and settings and a couple of pages of dialogue from the 
ird act. 

Vedrenne opened The Title at the Royalty Theatre on July 20 1918 with a cast that caused 
misgivings to the playwright, who, royalty-starved by the war, felt he was not getting his fair 
share of the boroi receipts. The play was a success with the public, and ran for 285 per- 
formances before it closed on March 27 1919. Chatto and Windus had it ready for publication 
in July. The theme of the play is said to have embarrassed Bennett into refusing a Toeh tood 
when he was offered one for his war work. 





From the cover of Accident (New York 1928). 
Berg Collection 


The Post-War Years 


IN THE DOZEN years of literary activity remaining to him Arnold Bennett 
continued to produce work of a kind with which his public was familiar and 
for which publishers were willing to pay well. He had tested out all the 
varieties of writing that lay within his abilities. He had no supply of new 
subject matter awaiting exploration. He had exploited every opportunity as 
it had occurred. Now he settled down to an output of fiction, drama, and 
the many types of essay at which he was skillful. His career rounded back 
on itself: his earliest attempts at writing had been journalistic and the last 
piece he completed was an article for the Evening Standard. 


Novels and short stories 


Two years passed after the Armistice before Bennett began a new novel. The Roll-Call, it 
has been observed, was war-time work. As it finished off the Clayhanger material, it can even 
be traced to the pre-war period. His first two post-war novels were en indeed. In mid- 
October 1920 he started Mr. Prohack and completed it on June 17 1921. The profits of serializ- 
ing in the Delineator dominated his blueprint for the story: «кошш the magazine specifi- 
cation he limited the development of the action to 100,000 words and the number of installments 
to seven for which he “arranged the details of the narrative.” Consequently his irritation was 
so intense when the Delineator returned proofs wbich cut some 4096 out of the early part of 
the tale that he refused to correct further. The story ran in the Delineator from July 1921 
through January 1922 and began in the Westminster Gazette in November 1921. Methuen 
published it in London in book form, as exhibited, in April 1922 and Doran in New York. 

Before book publication of Mr. Prohack Bennett had completed his next novel, Lilian, an 
even slighter piece. Writing it took a little over six weeks, between December 4 1921 and 
January 24 1922, while he was on a yachting cruise in the Mediterranean. He had separated 
from Marguerite on October 22 1921, and the event may have influenced him to write about 
Lilian Share, a pretty and ineffectual typist, who fared less well with a typewriter than with 
men. With them she achieved immoral success and moral security. The tone of the story dis- 
turbed the American С. Н. Doran Company more than the English Cassell's Magazine, which 
asked that two sentences dealing with pregnancy be toned down and began running the serial 
in July 1922, 

Lilian was published in book form in London by Cassell in October 1922 and in New York 
by Doran. The novel is on display in the dedication copy. The dedicatee was Herbert Sullivan, 
nephew and biographer of the composer Sir Arthur Sullivan. It was on his yacht Amaryllis that 
he and Bennett were cruising when the novel was written. 

Before serialization began Bennett had met — in March 1922 — the lovely and talented 
young actress Dorothy Cheston with whom he was shortly to join his life in as complete and 
legal a union as his separation from Marguerite made possible. 

With the extraordinary resilience which he had demonstrated before, Bennett surprised critics 
who had written him off as an inconsequential novelist during the long decline since Clayhanger. 
He published Riceyman Steps in 1923, by far his best fiction since 1910. Indeed, some critics 
— notably H. С. Wells — have thought it “as good as or better than The Old Wives’ Tale." 
Here he again expressed the compassion for common humanity that gives his very best work 
the touch of greatness. 

The inspiration for Hiceyman Steps lay in the impression made upon Bennett by а bookshop 
he visited in Southampton in the summer of 1991 and by the husband and wife who ran it. 
First he saw the material as a short story about two misers. After a second visit in tho summer 
of 1922 it grew in his imagination into a novel. He began to jot down ideas in the little memo- 
randum book seen in the exhibit which he later identifed as “Notes for Riceyman Steps,” 
though at first his title was “Resist Not Evil.” There are thirty pages of them, in pencil and in 
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ink; some are in shorthand. He moved the shop to Clerkenwell, London, and added the char- 
acter of Elsie, the servant, and her shell- lover. 

As the manuscript of the novel on display reveals, Bennett began writing on October 10 
1922. Inevitably he was hoping for serialization: the story was refused in the United States by 
Cosmopolitan, which had grown dissatisfied with his work, and in England by Cassels Maga- 
zine, which had paid an advance of £1,000. After considerable bickering, Bennett seems to 
have returned the money and made compensatory arrangements about later serials. The manu- 
script is in the author's scribal hand and the copious corrections are so beautifully executed 
that they do not stand out. The last page is dated March 17 1923. 

This page also bears Bennett’s notation that on December 18 1928 he gave the manuscript, 
which is handsomely bound in full leather by Baggul , to Dorothy Cheston Bennett, by now 
the mother of his daughter Virginia. Her initials an adie are found on the inner front cover 
of the little book of notes. The composition of Riceyman Steps occurred during those days of 
great happiness when the Bennetts were falling in love. Some critics have seen in their rela- 
tionship the source of renewed power that produced the novel. The manuscript was purchased 
early in the Second World War directly from Dorothy Cheston Bennett by the Berg Collection. 

The novel was published in London by Cassell in October 1923 and in New York by Doran 
in an edition notable for careless editing. In the first three months 30,000 copies were sold, А 
RO the American edition is shown, presented that Christmas to Joseph Conrad “from his 
fai admirer Arnold Bennett.” So pleased was the author by Conrad’s comment that he 
recorded it in his journal: “ “It has always been Bennett militant; but this is Bennett victorious,’ " 

Bennett was also delighted with George Moore's praises — “the only really objective novel 
ever written, and very original” — and amused by his stricture that it had “‘no form what- 
ever” and was only “ ‘adequately written.’” His own opinion was that Hiceyman Steps was 
“Jolly well constructed and done. . . .” He was delighted to receive for it “the Tait Black Novel 
Prize for 1923. . . . Money: £141. ... This is the first prize for а book I ever had.” He also 
liked the dramatization made by Michael Morton and produced by Leon M. Lion, though Dorothy 
Bennett disliked its presentation of the miserliness of Earlforward. 

Two other novels written by Bennett in his last decade were superior though not his best: 
Lord Raingo and Imperial Palace. The former, well Qe n of among English political novels, 
deals satirically with the ELT on the level of the cabinet whereby a self-made millionaire 
aids the war effort in 1917-1918 in exchange for a ministry and title. ford Beaverbrook helped 
Bennett throughout with details to make the political manoeuvering of the story convincing. 
Dorothy Bennett’s pregnancy inspired the maternal mystique that provides a counterpoint in 
the latter part of the story. Using a carefully prepared synopsis, the author began writing on 
Мау 13 1925, completed the manuscript on January 26 1928, and worked carefully over the 
proofs until Tune 23. "It has cost me a lot of hard labour," he noted in his journal, 

Serialization began in Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard on September 20 1926. The decision 
of the Saturday Evening Post not to serialize in America cost Bennett between three and four 
thousand pounds. Cassell published the book early in October 1926 to an eager and sensation- 
seeking public: in ten days 18,450 were sold, in eight months 20,000. A first edition is on dis- 
play. Ti novel was a roman à clef t which members of the war cabinet were identifiable: 
Lord Rhondda, the Welsh coal magnate, as Lord Raingo; Churchill аз Hogarth, even to him- 
self; Lloyd George as Clyth. 

Bennett's journal for jua 18 to October 6 1925 is open to the entry for January 28 which 
authenticates the belief that he used the career of Lord Rhondda for the novel. Identifyin 
passages, using capital letters instead of proper names, have been published in the New Yor 
edition of selections from the journals. They were intended to appear in the London edition 
also, for there is a reference to them in the index. They must have been removed at the last 
minute for fear of libel even though Lord Rhondda had died in 1918. In their place facsimiles 
of pages from the journal for 1915 were substituted. 

Bennett was surprised by Lord Raingo’s success because he felt the novel contained “no 
‘lovable’ or ‘pure’ character.” In 1927, Edger Selwyn, the producer, George Arliss, the actor, 
and Dorothy Cheston Bennett all attempted, separately and unsuccessfully, to dramatize it. 

Between Lord Haingo and Imperial Palace Bennett wrote two novels in which no critic has 
found much to praise. With The Strange Vanguard he fell back upon the apologetic subtitle “А 
Fantasia"; it dealt with a millionaire, who may have been modelled on Beaverbrook, a yacht 
(Bennett sold his own upon becoming a father) and ridiculous adventures in places that he 
and Dorothy had visited on the Continent. He worked over it in thought and on paper from 
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February until July 8 1926, interrupted by the General Strike, his domestic problems, and 
Marguerite’s malicious refusal to grant him a divorce so that he could marry Dorothy. Some 
parts of the story satisfied him so little that he rewrote them. Though Pinker was unable to 
lace it as a serial, he obtained an advance of £1,000 from Cassell for the book. Doran pub- 
hed it as The Vanguard in New York in the autumn of 1927, ahead of Cassell’s London 
publication of The Strange Vanguard in January 1928, seen in the exhibit. 

Accident was little improvement over its predecessors. Bennett harked back to the train wreck 
from which he had so callously walked away on July 7 1911 for the incident which would bring 
to a climax events in the lives of the characters in the story. Despite its slightness, he took from 
November 1926 to July 19 1927 to think out and write it. The advances for serial and book 
publication which Pinker was proud to have obtained from Cassell were £1,000 apiece. Beaver- 
brook, however, soon made them look small. He bought the serial rights alone for £2,250 when 
Cassel] demurred at serialization and started the novel under the title of Train de Luxe in the 
Daily Express on July 16 1928. Cassell settled for half the profit. In book form it was entitled 
Accident, Again the New York edition appeared first with the merged Doubleday, Doran imprint 
in 1928, In London Cassell published it in January 1929. 

The last novel which Arnold Bennett completed was again evidence of his power of literary 
recovery. Imperial Palace was а return in a serious mood to the fascination of the great hotel 
which more than a quarter century earlier he had treated lightly in The Grand Babylon Hotel. 
Again he had the Savoy Hotel in London in mind as a general model, though he later denied 
the identification. He took his title from a hotel in Annecy in France. In 1927 the publicity 
chief of the Savoy chain encouraged him to proceed and gave him ideas. The Savoy manage- 
ment admitted him to every department he wished to study. 

In December 1928 Bennett was thinking of 120,000 words for the novel, which he planned 
to begin the next May. He did not begin writing until September 25 1929 and the story was 
now to be 150,000 words long. He felt de e exhausted, ill while he wrote: he found the 
book "terrible to do." Though he hoped to h in March, he did not reach the end of а 243,000 
word manuscript until July 5 1930. With “eighty-five speaking characters" the novel was the 
most complicated structure he had ever crea 

Imperial Palace was published by Cassell in London on October 9 1030 in a regular trade 
edition of 21,000 copies and in a signed edition in two volumes limited to 100 sets. It was the 
first of his novels to be published thus. Doubleday, Doran brought the title out in an edition 
of 11,000 copies in the United States toward the end of October. It reached the best seller list 
and sold 20,000 copies by Christmas despite the mixed reviews it received. “This big book of 
yours,” Wells wrote him, “seems to me a really great book. I’ve read it with much the same 
surprise and delight that I felt about The Old Wives’ Tale.” 

Novels were not the only fiction Bennett was producing in the post-war period. He continued 
a copious output of short stories, and collected twenty-six of these into a couple of volumes — 
each containing a baker’s dozen. The earlier collection was Elste and the Child, which appeared 
under Cassell’s imprint in October 1924, a year in which he published no novel. The title-story 
was suggested by Cassell in December 1923 as a way of utilizing the popularity of Riceyman 
Steps and of providing a substantial 15-20,000 word tale for the proposed collection. Many of 
the stories went back to the years immediately after the war when in June 1919 he had a con- 
tract to produce six for Nash's and Pall Mall Magazine. Most of the tales in Elsie and the Child 
had been serialized. 

On display, in addition to a copy of the book, are the manuscripts of four of the stories 
selected from those in the Berg Collection. Two of these appeared under their original titles. 
“The Yacht,” which is ten pages long, is dated between September 14 and 19 1920. “Outside 
and Inside,” only six pages long, is dated August 11 1923, as if it had been done 1n a sitting. 
Both manuscripts carry numerous corrections, 

The two other manuscripts for storles in Elsie and the Child have slight changes in title as 
printed. With "The Mysterious Destruction of Mr. Apple" the hero's name is changed to Ipple. 
The manuscript, nine pages in length, is dated between November 4 and 15 1920. "The Per- 
fect СШ” is called “The Perfect Creature" in print. It is ten pages long and is dated between 
July 19 and 29 1921. Both manuscripts are heavily corrected. 

The second collection, which Cassell produced in June 1927, а year in which the autumn 
brought the publication of a light novel, was called The Woman Who Stole Everything. Many 
of these stories were written before the fall of 1925 on contract for the Strand Magazine. One 
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of the commissioned stories, “The Great Huntress,” of which the six-page manuscript, begun 
"90-11-24" and completed “5-IV-24,” is on exhibit, was refused for seri publication both in 
England and America and it is not included in any collection of Bennett's short stories, With 
it is shown a selection of three manuscripts for stories included in The Woman Who Stole 
Everything. Two of these had their titles changed in manuscript. “House to Let,” which was 
originally “The Empty House,” is six pages long and is dated between March 11 and 15 1024, 
“The Epidemic,” first called “Mumps,” is also six pages long and took the same length of time 
to write — from June 19 through 23 1924. Both are well corrected. A fourth example, “One 
of Their Quarrels,” written between September 5 and 9 1925, is seven pages long and heavily 
corrected. 


Work for the theatre, motion pictures, opera 


Bennett was luckier in fiction than in the theatre. Despite some successes he was never able 
to approach again the position he had when Milestones and The Great Adventure were running 
concurrently in London. In the decade that followed the war, however, he made constant 
attempts to recapture the reputation and the income which the theatre had given him. He even 
enlarged the field of his theatrical endeavor and, in addition to the familiar рота tried 
his luck with production, with films, and even with opera libretti. With responsibility for Dorothy 
Cheston Bennett and Virginia he was in genuine need of money. His expenses were greater and 
he needed to provide for the future of his child and her mother. 

In the last of the war Bennett became involved in an aspect of the theatre hitherto new 
to him: production. He, Alistair Tayler, a friend made at the Ministry of Information and 
eventually his literary executor, and Nigel Playfair, the actor-manager, combined to produce 
plays at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, which Playfair had just purchased. The first produc- 
tion was A. A. Milne’s Make Believe, which opened Christmas Eve 1918. The trio had their 
ups and downs: success with John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, yet failure with St John 
Ervine's John Ferguson. Their outstanding run — three and a half years — was Bennett’s own 
adaptation of The Beggar's Opera. One of their great services to the theatre was casting Edith 
Evans, now Dame Edith, as Mrs Millament in a revival of Congreve’s Way of the World. 
Bennett's original plays were not produced at the Lyric because he found his position as play- 
wright and chairman of the company incompatible. Dorothy Cheston Bennett, however, was 
in at least one production. Bennett supplied the introduction, however, to Playfair's Story of the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, published by Chatto and Windus in 1925, as displayed. With it is 
the introduction in manuscript, five well-corrected pages, dated “27.6.25” and signed. 

The first play by Bennett written and produced after the war was Judith, founded on the 
book in the Apocrypha. The concept originated on a weekend that Bennett spent with the 
actress Lillah McCarthy early in December 1918, not а month after the Armistice. “A Great 
week-end,” Bennett recorded in his journal “I promised to write her a play on . . . Judith.” 
The playwright "constructed the play on the spot." A contract was worked out whereby Lillah 
McCarthy and John Drinkwater were also to produce a five-year-old play of Bennett’s on the 
Don Juan theme that had not yet seen footlights. After deliberating for a month, Bennett began 
writing on January 5 1919 and completed the play on January 27. On display is the manuscript, 
128 pages handsomely bound up, showing considerable correction. Each act is dated on the 
first ini last pages of dialogue; January 5 and 11, January 14 and 21, and January 23 and 27 
1919. 

Possibly because Drinkwater did not much like it, the playwright found himself drawn deeper 
into details of production and at rehearsals into the actors’ interpretations. Charles Ricketts did 
the sets and the costumes, which were “very satisfactory” to the author. Miss McCarthy’s соз- 
tume was so abbreviated that she “looked a magnificent picture thus but a police prosecution 
would not have surprised me at all,” he wrote in his journal. 

Also on display is a typescript of the play, a prompt copy annotated throughout though not 
by Bennett. Judith opened in London on April 30 1919. The same day Chatto and Windus 
i the book publication. Though the play has been described as a “financial disaster,” it 
was, to the author's intense pleasure, admired by Thomas Hardy. 

Don Juan de Marana was an unlucky play that was never produced by Lillah McCarthy or 
anyone else. The idea of a play on the ове of the t lover went back to 1909 when 
Bennett wrote a scenario for Sir Herbert Tree. The undated ornamental manuscript of “Don 
Juan: sketch of a play in 4 acts," on exhibition, is probably the one submitted to the actor. 
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Though he had proposed the subject to Knoblock for a collaboration, the two decided to write 
Milestones. 


It may have been the interest which Granville-Barker, then the husband of Lillah McCarthy, 
showed in the spring of 1913 in a play on the Don Juan theme that inspired Bennett to return 
to the material — but he refused Зе actor an option, That autumn, according to references in 
the journal, he was assembling his ideas. On November 17 he began putting ideas on paper and 
in a week had completed a “ of the first act.” It must have been a false start: he recorded 
that on December 12 he started “the actual writing.” On January 26 1914 he completed the 
manuscript and on February 14 the correcting of the typescript. 

The journal record of the next thirteen years reveals Bennett's constantly disappointed hope 
to get the play produced. It was considered and refused alike by the more and less eminent: 
Gilbert Miller in 1916, Charles Cochran in 1918, Miss McCarthy and Drinkwater in 1919, John 
Barrymore in 1920 and again in 1925, the Arts Theatre Club of London in 1926, and Ivor 
Novello and later Maurice Browne, both in 1927. In the meantime it had in 1923 been “pri- 
vately printed for subscribers only” by T. Werner Laurie, who had not published Bennett since 
1908. One of the thousand numbered and signed copies is on view. 

The same year that saw the spring production and publication of Judith witnessed the autumn 
production and publication of Bennett's Sacred and. Profane Love: A Play in Four Acts Founded 
Upon the Novel of the Same Name, The idea of his dramatizing the novel originated with Doris 
Keane, а famous American actress of the period, who seems to have approached him late in 
1915. Attracted by her acting and personality and by a £1,000 commission, he had by mid- 
January 1916 prepared a scenario, of which one page on the scenery for Act 1 can be seen in 
the exhibition. On the basis of her approval he began writing on April 1; yet when she saw the 
completed play in September, she did not like it. Bennett held her firmly to her contract: "In 
the period which I spent on the play I should have earned a minimum of £5,500," he wrote 
her refusing all her counter suggestions and demanding his full £1,000. 

The play waited three years and then received postwar production in London in November 
1919 and the United States in February 1920. Though it lasted only a hundred performances 
at home, it was a great success across the Atlantic with Elsie Ferguson, another noted Ameri- 
can actress. The receipts raised Bennett’s hopes for pre-war profits from the theatre. In Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in its first two weeks it had a $25,000 box office; in Washington, $21,490; 
in New York, $16,700 a week, of which Bennett received $2,500. The play was published by 
Chatto and Windus in London in November 1919, and by Doran in New York in 1920. 

Three years later Bennett again saw two of his plays open in London within six months of 
each other: The Love Match on March 21 and Body and Soul on September 11 1922. At least 
two и let options on The Love Match lapse before a third presented it. It lasted a 
month. It was published by Chatto and Windus in March 1922. Body and Soul, by contrast, 
had been published by Chatto and Windus in 1920 and was not produced until 1922, in Liver- 
pool in February and in London by Nigel Playfair (after the expiration of other options) on 
September 11. Bennett was a partner of Playfair's in the venture and for the occasion the Euston 
Theatre was renamed the Regent in allusion to the playwright's novel about а London theatre. 
The play lasted only 32 performances, but it was published by Chatto and Windus in the 1922 
edition shown, with the title page as а cancel-leaf. 

Body and Soul had more than theatrical significance; in Liverpool in March 1922 at a party 
following a performance Bennett met Dorothy Cheston, who was playing one of the leads. 

In 1922, Bennett also collaborated with Edward Knoblock on what proved to be a notable 
disappointment, London Life. Their success with Milestones had been phenomenal a decade 
earlier, At the beginning of June 1922 Bennett began a three months’ holiday yachting aboard 
the Marie Marguerite off the English coast. Knoblock was with htm in June for the collaboration. 
They wrote the new play with a Drury Lane super-production in mind: a large cast, a plot of 
several strands knotted together, and an opportunity for spectacular scenery and large crowd 
scenes, It took them the month of June to put the piece together. 

For nearly two years London Life waited for a producer while Bennett fretted. When in 1923 
it was taken by Basil Dean for Drury Lane, there was much bickering over details and terms. 
The two-page "synopsis" in Bennett's hand on display is dated May 24 1924, almost on the eve 
of opening, which occurred on June 3. The piece was disliked by the critics. Despite the pro- 
duction investment in “а play in three acts and nine scenes" with twenty-two speaking parts, 
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it closed July 5 after 39 performances. In June Chatto and Windus issued the play in book 
form, of which a first edition is on view. 

The next year, 1925, Bennett’s luck in the theatre was even worse, though he did at last 
obtain a performance for a play that he had written five years earlier. “Caspo” had apparently 
been completed on April 19 1920. It was a political satire with many effects borrowed from 
what he called “Italian ‘Comedia delle Art'" As The Bright Island, it was refused by Basil 
Dean but would have been accepted by the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, which could ‘not 
produce it after all on account of the success of The Beggar's Opera. 

The Bright Island wes published before it was produced. In February 1924 the editors of the 
Bookman’s Journal, which issued a series of limited, signed editions called the “Vine Books,” 
approached Pinker for something of Bennett’s, and became his nineteenth publisher. The Bright 
Island appeared as the fifth Vine Book, printed at the Golden Cockerel Press in an edition of 
200 copies, of which one is on Soil bound in full white vellum. It seems to have been ready 
in October 1924, not August as р. 

In the course of time Bennett consulted more than one expert about the play. Theodore 
Komisarjevsky had ideas for production which seemed to amuse him more than the wae: 
Bernard Shaw advised variety from the “one hundred and fifty minutes’ unrelieved scoffing.” 
When the play was finally produced by the Stage Mesi fs two performances only, February 
15 and 16 1925, it was coldly received. Bennett was о the play had “succeeded at 
rehearsals,” and then experienced “the worst press any play of mine ever had.” 

Yet The Bright Island was more fortunate than Bennett's other 1925 venture which was in 
collaboration with Phillpotts once more. In May the friends began working on the libretto for an 
operetta entitled The Bandits. The music was being provided by Frederic Austin, the musician 
and singer, who had composed the score for The Beggar's Opera and sung in it as Peachum. 
Though everything except a final contract was ready by the middle of December, The Bandits 
was never produced or published. 

The theatrical season of 1927 brought Bennett a disappointment and his last success. In the 
autumn of 1924 he had written a play which he first called The Dance Club and rewrote in 
March 1925 as Flora. It was refused by many London producers before and after it was given a 
Manchester showing in October 1927. For a few hectic weeks in December and January 1928 
Bennett fenced by letter with Mrs Pat Campbell over her desire to produce and act in it. That 
April the playwright’s attempts to interest Marie Tempest in it came to nothing. It was not 
even published during his lifetime. 

Bennett’s last success in the theatre was also his last collaboration with Knoblock. This time 
they turned to Bennett’s 1922 novel, Mr. Prohack, for their material, which they decided to 
present in three acts. Two manuscripts in Bennett’s hand are on display. In the longer, 176 
pages, the first and second acts carry dates from June 19 to October 7 1923; the third act {5 
undated. The shorter, 130 pages, has dates from November 25 to December 6 1924 on acts one 
and two and no date on act three, The manuscripts differ considerably. There is also an undated 

escript of act three, heavily corrected, that is closer to the earlier than the later version. After 
a holiday of several weeks that included Christmas, the collaborators spent much of January 
1925 revising their work. 

Consequently Bennett was ready with a play when in September 1927 Sloane Productions, of 
which he was a shareholder, wanted a second play for their three months season at the Court 
Theatre, which could not be rented for longer. Komisarjevsky, whom Bennett had known since 
the days of The Bright Island, was to direct. Mr. Prohack went through further cuttings that 
October and November before it opened on November 16. A young actor named Charles 
Laughton as Mr. Prohack made a triumphant beginning of his career. Dorothy Cheston Bennett 
also was in the cast. Though the press reaction was uneven, the audiences at the Court were 
enthusiastic. When the play had to make way for another booking after January 7 1928, Bennett 
found it hard to believe that some theatre could not be found for it. It never reopened. 

Bennett's next play, on a Faustian theme, The Return Journey, was presented in London on 
September 1 1928, starring Gerald du Maurier, later Sir Gerald. To the end his plays com- 
manded the best actors. Despite the star it lasted apparently only until November 24. The 
press had been brutal. While writing The Return Journey, Bennett had admitted his misgivings. 
"I don't feel convinced of its excellence. . . . And I really doubt whether I will do another,” 
Si wrote in the entry for June 18 1928, to which the journal is open. “Career as a dramatist 

osing!” 
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Chatto and Windus published Mr. Prohack around the time of the opening in November 1927. 
The copy displayed was inscribed and presented by Bennett to J. Е. Farran. The Return Journey 
was never put into print. 

The ambitions which Bennett had been nurturing ever since the peace to make a place for 
himself in the motion-picture market, a new and tempting area with large rewards, came to 
their first fruition in 1927. They went back to August 1920 when he had been given a contract 
by Famous Players Lasky for £1,000 for a film story which he called The We Dress. The 

rience, which involved him with three different Lasky story-editors each of whom wanted 
different things and with producing a 30,000 words scenario, ended in a rejection. Three months, 
which at a minimum Bennett equated in as many thousand pounds, had been wasted. He wrote 
Pinker an amusing and wry letter of 2,000 words on the subject. 

In the fall of 1926 Bennett was more fortunate in providing, through Wardour Films Ltd, the 
subtitles for the English showings of the German Aln “Faust,” produced by Ufa. He received 
£300 and the satisfaction of seeing the credit to his name when the film opened on January 2 1927. 

The pattern of his film experience then repeated itself. Punch and Judy, his second scenario, 
written in 1928, for £1,000 for Wardour Films and British International for Alfred Hitchcock to 
direct, was never produced. Piccadilly, his third, written and rewritten in 1928 for £2,000 for 
British International, was shown in January 1929. He was able to sell the serial rights of Piccadilly 
for £300 to Film Weekly, where it started running in October 1928. In 1929 it was published 
in book form, on display, as Piccadilly: Story of m Film by The Readers Library Publishing 
Co, Ltd, his twentii ublisher. И was his last experience with motion pictures. Though he 
flirted with writing for Ше talkies, his price of £4,000 was ар tly too high. His final com- 
ment on the industry was: “It is a great and fearful world, the world.” 

In the last two years of his life Bennett appeared before the public in a new connection with 
the drama: that of librettist. His early endeavors, “Rosalys” and “Deirdre,” had been amateur 
and private. His professional attempt, The Bandits, had never seen production. Even before 
this last effort apparently, he wanted to do a libretto for serious music. In the summer of 1924, 
between my 16 and August 17, according to the dates on the manuscript exhibited, he had 
turned his three-act play Judith into a one-act libretto. 

Bennett was ready, therefore, when Eugene Goossens (1843—1962), the English composer and 
conductor, wished to set a play of his to music, By the middle of June 1928 the composer was 
able to play and sing some of the music to his librettist and to talk of a 1929 production at 
Covent Garden. In Goossens’ opinion Bennett and Bernard Shaw had the best comprehension 
of music of any literary men he had ever met. Bennett was sufficiently knowledgeable to cor- 
rect the piano score in mid-November. The first performance was at Covent Garden on June 25 
1929, the second in Philadelphia on December 26, That same year it was published by J. and W. 
Chester, the musical publishers, who constituted a twenty-first English imprint for the author. 

Fired by success, Bennett turned his unperformed Don Juan de Marana into a libretto in four 
acts for Goossens in 1930. Bennett did not live to see the production or publication. J. and W. 
Chester published libretto and score in 1935. The opera was not performed, however, until 
June 24 1959 at Covent Garden. 


Articles for periodicals 

Despite Bennett’s heavy output in fiction and drama following the war, perhaps most of his 
energy went into journalism. He turned out a flood of essays and articles while he was engaged 
on е pieces of work. In the Berg Collection alone there аге one hundred occasional articles 
dated between 1919 and 1930 which can be readily identified as belonging to his journalistic 
work, Undoubtedly many other undated ones will gradually be traced to this period of his 
enormous production. 

During the postwar years his output had to be enormous for Bennett to live up to his commit- 
ments to newspapers and periodicals, In January 1921, for instance, he arranged to do articles 
on the theatre for Lord Beaverbrook’s dri Express. Sixteen months later, in May 1922, he 
began a series of articles on the art of living for the Strand Magazine and also undertook another 
series to run for a year in John Bull, а weekly. In November 1923 he contributed at least seven 
extended articles at £300 to the Royal Magazine. The Sunday Pictorial made a contract with 
him in October 1924 for a long run of articles. In November 1926 he committed himself to а 
series for the Evening S entitled "Books and Persons,” recalling its predecessor by the 
same title written under the pseudonym of Jacob Tonson in the New Age back in 1908. The 
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last thing he completed was an article for the Evening Standard on February 2 1931, as his 
final illness reached its fatal stage. In 1927 he undertook a group of travel sketches for the 
Sunday Express and a group on contemporary affairs for the World Today. He even accepted 
ec ss of associate editor with the latter. The mere enumeration is exhausting. 

е Berg Collection has manuscripts for articles that appeared both serially and in book form 
el ied in Bennett’s last active decade. There were seven collections of such essays. There is 
only one of the seven for which there is no manuscript material in Berg. That one is on display: 
Our Women: Chapters on the Sex-Discord, which Cassell published in September 1920 and 
which contained ten essays that had previously appeared in Cassell's Magazine and Cosmopolitan. 

On January 13 1921 Chatto and Windus brought out a miscellaneous choice of 121 of Ben- 
nett’s essays culled from the pages of many different periodicals and seasoned with a few 
extracts from his journals. The collection was entitled Things That Have Interested Me, of which 
a copy is shown here, and it proved popular enough in England and the United States for the 
publishers to repeat the venture twice more. When he was gathering material in August 1920 
Bennett thought of such a collection as an “annual volume.” Though the title was derived from 
his oy printed Christmas remembrances, Things That Interested Me, a preliminary note 
in the 1921 volume makes clear there is no connection between the contents of the two under- 
takings. The additional volumes were published in 1923 and 1926. 

The Berg Collection contains many manuscripts for essays that appeared in the trio. One of 
them for the first series on display is beaded. “In Calais harbour during mobilisation” and 
appeared initially in the Nation for August 8 1914. АП six pages carry. light corrections. The 
other two manuscripts selected for exhibition also deal with aspects of the First World War. 
Both are entitled “Observations,” are heavily corrected and are signed “Sardonyx,” a pseudonym 
which indicates prior publication in the New Statesman. The earlier, threo pages, dated 
“30.10.16,” were republished as “Women at War-Work,” and the later two ges dated “7.11.16,” 
as “Grimness and Optimism.” Both were carefully re-edited and shortened for the first serles of 
Things That Have Interested Me. 

The second series of Things That Have Interested Me, on display, appeared two years later, 
in February 1923, under Chatto and Windus's imprint. Half a dozen manuscripts from the 68 
essays included there have been identified in the i Collection. Three of these are on display, 
each only a page in length. The earliest manuscript of the three is dated "18.5.22" and copiously 
correcte e title, "Poor People & Divorce Law," tn pencil and not in Bennett's hand, was 
altered in the collection to “Luxury and the Law." “Girls on the Pier,” dated "23.7.92" and 
lightly corrected, is accompanied by an editor's slip from John Bull. Yt was republished, with 
the same title, almost exactly as it reads here. So was the second manuscript, "Manslaughter by 
shipping directors," dated "6.9.22" and more noticeably corrected. 

The third series of Things That Have Interested Me, seen on exhibit, was published by Chatto 
and Windus around April 15 1926. It contained only 39 articles, and the manuscripts of 25 of 
these are in the Berg Collection. Though this final selection was better received by the critics 
than its predecessors, Bennett thought it was "the worst" of the three, 

On view 1s the two-page manuscript of the "Introductory Note" which Bennett wrote in May 
1925 for the English translation of André Gide's Dostoevsky, 1925, in order to repay his friend 
for the introduction which the Frenchman had been willing to contribute to the French transla- 
tlon of The Old Wives’ Tale. The manuscript is corrected; the text as published 
follows it closely. On May 16 Bennett composed an article on a subject painfully close to him, 
“Insomnia.” It is no surprise that the two pages are heavily corrected. 

Another group of manuscripts grew out of Bennett's visit to Spain in April 1924, There are 
five of them dated from April 12 to 21, two or three pages long apiece, with the general title 
of “Spanish Impressions." Each is much corrected and each was published in the Daily Express, 
beginning April 23 1924. The titles were generally altered for book publication. Such travel 
sketches came easily to Bennett, who had written many before and would write more in the 
future. 

Between the second and third series of Things That Have Interested Me Hodder and Stoughton 
brought out in May 1923 the volume exhibited entitled How to Make the Best of Life. The ten 
essays it reprinted had already appeared under the same general title in the Strand Magazine, 
beginning the previous May. Bennett agreed to begin delivering the articles in September 1921; 
the Strand is believed to have paid £3,000. 

The manuscripts of all ten are in the Berg Collection, bearing dates between August 22 1921 
and Мау 21 1922, Eight of them bear the individual titles found on each essay in the collected 
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volume, They amount altogether to 61 pages, the different essays falling between five and eight 
pages. Every page bears noticeable corrections and some are heavily worked over. 

Five years after How to Make the Best of Life and two after Things That Have Inter- 
ested Me, Third Series Cassell brought out in May 1928 The Savour of Life: Essays in Gusto. 
It was the first of two such collections of Bennett that the firm issued that year. In the summer 
of 1927 the author had thought of calling the book simply “Gusto.” It contains 30 essays, of 
which the manuscripts of 23 are now in the Berg Collection. The manuscripts are all dated, and 

fall between November 18 1925 and June 23 1927, During these twenty months Bennett 
was contributing to many journals, in which the essays appeared serially. 

On exhibit is a manuscript for an essay reprinted in The Savour of Life which shows Bennett's 
preoccupation with his own complaint, insomnia, Written on July 15 1926 it is called “Sleep 
and Insomnia” and covers three pages of heavily corrected manuscript. Doubtless because of 
the essay on the same problem in Things That Have Interested Me the title in the book collec- 
tion was altered to “Sleep.” Another eight-page manuscript, com between January 7 and 9 
1927, is also on a subject important to Bennett, “The Plight of the Stage.” It was written as 
an introduction to the fourth volume of James Agate's Contem, Theatre, 1927. Though 
there are plentiful corrections, criticism of the London theatre rolled easily off Bennett’s pen 
from long association. A third manuscript, on four corrected pages, written on June 13 1926, is 
on a theme still timely to England more than forty years later. It is an untitled plea for the 
adoption of the metric system. In The Savour of Life it is called “Decimal.” 

The second book of essays to appear in 1928 was Mediterranean Scenes: Rome — Greece — 
Constantinople, which Cassell published that November. The edition on display was limited to 
1,000 numbered copies. The impressions were gathered on the cruise which Bennett took in 
the Eastern Mediterranean between April 22 and May 22 1927, as the guest of the American 
fmancier Otto Kahn. Among the other guests were Jo Davidson, the American sculptor, and 
Rudolph Kommer, an associate of the producer Max Reinhardt. Bennett’s reactions to Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, and Tirkey are recorded in his journal for 1927, which is opened in the exhibit 
to the “overwhelming” effect upon him of his first visit to the Acropolis in Athens on May 2. 

Bennett did considerable writing while at sea, including some of the articles appearing in 
The Savour of Life as well as those in Mediterranean Scenes. The Berg Collection has the entire 
manuscript of the latter, covering 33 carefully corrected pages, dated between April 19 and 
May 18 1927. It be with the opening section of the book, “The Effort,” which is followed 
by rough drafts of the later sections, each bearing the date of composition. It is interesting to 
compare the expanded essay on “The Acropolis,” Chapter XII, with the journal entry. 

Before leaving London Bennett attempted to arrange through Pinker serial publication of the 
articles he intended to write. Because of his friendship with Beaverbrook he did not wish them 
to be offered to any of the latter's papers. Yet he was relieved when they were commissioned by 
his friend’s Sunday Express, where they began appearing on py 24 1927. 'That autumn Bennett 
took pains to get the sort of illustrations he wanted for book publication, visiting the National 
Gallery "to find Poussin pictures on classical subjects," of ж he used three. 

Mediterranean Scenes also appeared in “a special edition limited to 25 copies, signed by the 
author,” which contained a private preface not published in the larger edition. On display is the 
six-page corrected manuscript of the preface, dated June 6-7 1928, and the corrected galley. 
Мы sa is written with a calculated informality. Bennett mentions his host and fellow guests 
by their first names, which made them more easily identifiable than he felt desirable with the 
general public. 


“Order of Service. In Memory of Enoch Arnold Bennett. Died March 27th, 1931. 
St. Clement Danes [London] March 3151, 1931” 


After beginning on November 25 1930 another novel, Dream of D , never to be com- 
pleted, Bennett left with Dorothy on December 29 for a holiday at Jo Davidson’s in France. The 
sculptor, who had been on Otto Kahn’s cruise to Greece in 1927, wanted to finish a bust of 
the author. Bennett was already exhausted from the move into a large new London flat. Не 
was further tired by much social activity in Paris, where he saw Gide, Valéry Larbaud, and 
James Joyce among others. He injudiciously drank tap water. On the return trip to England 
at the end of January he was attacked by chills and was put to bed with a diagnosis of influenza. 
He seemed to recover, collapsed, and was found to have typhoid fever, ever a difficult disease 
to detect. Complications set in. He was attended by six doctors and five nurses. 
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His sisters and brother were sent for. Marguerite arrived from France but was refused admis- 
sion. Dorothy was with him to the end, which came on the night of March 27 1931. 
The funeral service at St Clement Danes in the Strand was crowded with the simple and the 
t of the land. A copy of the Order of Service is displayed: passages from the Burial of the 
a psalm, two hymns, an address by the former Bishop of Birmingham, prayers, and 
Chopin’s “Funeral March.” 
Beside the leaflet is a clipping from the Times for April 1 1931, listing those who attended. 
The Prime Minister, the Lord Mayor, foreign dignitaries, and many societies were represented. 
There also appear famous names in literature and the theatre. 


“Golders Green Crematorium. 31st March, 1931. Enoch Arnold Bennett. Died 27th 
March, 1931” 


The leaflet indicates that the service at the Crematorium was briefer than that at St Clement 
Danes. There was a psalm, and again “Abide with Me” was the last hymn sung. Bennett’s ashes 
were not taken to Burslem until July 22 for burial in his mother's grave, There was a civic pro- 
cession in honor of the most illustrious Шегагу son of the Five Towns. A memorial service was 
held in the church at Stoke-on-Trent. He had come full circle. 


Postscript 


THE EDITORS AND READERS of the world had given Bennett great 
contemporary fame and much money to spend on the good things of life 
that he had early decided to enjoy. He was rumored to have died immensely 
wealthy — and bankrupt. In his estate there was only £24,500, half of which 
was computed as the value of his manuscripts, left to Dorothy and Virginia 
Bennett. Marguerite received three-quarters of the remainder. 

Since Bennett's death the unfinished novel and a long short story, a col- 
lection of short stories, journals, letters, and biographies have been published. 
The centennial year of his birth has been widely noticed in England. The 
lasting value of his success, the literary reputation for which he also longed, 
will not be known, however, until posterity decides how much of the mas- 
sive amount of work found in this exhibition is worth the permanent atten- 
tion of the future. 


Letters from Lady Gregory: 


A Record of Her Friendship with Т. J. Kiernan 


Edited by Олма, Murray 
The City College of the City University of New York 


PART Ш, CONCLUSION 


170 
Coole 
Jan 13, 31 
Dear Т. J. К, 


[. . .] just now the house contains a party of shooters — my great nephew 
Persse R A — & wife & R A friend. And yesterday at 7 AM my grandson & Cam- 
bridge friends came to shoot wild duck on the lake in their morning fight. I was 
so happy having them all to breakfast — & they also, being very hungry, were 
happy. I have still my house guests — & a big shoot on Thursday. And the cook 
has quarrelled with a new kitchenmaid. But the sportsmen brought in 30 snipe & 
some oddments yesterday from the bogs — & so are happy — & are off again, to 
other bogs, this morning. So, as Shakespeare says “Methinks the little wit I had is 
a Since I saw you”... But that I retain any grain of sanity, stands to your 
credit! 

I have just been sent a volume of some of my plays, with Japanese notes — it 
was published in Japan. There are copious notes of explanation of lines as: “а song 
that has a skin on 4.1 “That is worth hearing or well constructed" “Bullocks —: 
Horned cattle of either sex.". "That never rose a hair of my head!” — who never 
made me angry — Cf ‘raise one's back or bristles!!! — (This is what my Income 
Tax will do to youl) I had another kindness from your office in a very nice letter 
from Н. C. 


Ever yours 
А GnEGORY 

171 
Coole 
jan 16 31. 

[four paragraphs on taxes, hunting party, and trip to Dublin] 

172 
Coole 
Jan 26, 31 


Dear T. ].К, 


I think & hope I have nothing to worry you about. This is only to say “good 
morning”. I wish you were here — for it is a calm day after a stormy night — and 


[123] 
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as post goes at $4 to 12 — you would have a conscience clear from letter writing 
until tomorrow. I had a very pleasant three days at the V. В. Lodge — host & 
hostess both in excellent health — a pleasant house party, Sir J. & Lady Leslie 187 
— & her sister & nephew (who confided to L. Robinson that he had 3 months ago 
escaped from a lunatic asylum!!) & Lord Monteagle. And the Abbey theatre ballet 
performance of Yeats “Dreaming of the Bones” was delightful.?9 A great party 
for it — but not in the papers because of the Pcess Royals death! 18° Now I have 
Yeats staying here — and I have in my vases 5 sorts of flowers gathered in the 
open borders — Christmas rose — yellow jessamine, purple anemone — wall 
flower, laurustinus — Mrs. Kiernan will envy mel 
[a paragraph on hunting party and greetings to Kiernan] 


Affectionately 
А GnEGORY 


187 John Leslie, 2nd Baronet (1857-1944). 
188 Performed at the Abbey, Dec 6 1930. 


189 The Princess Royal, Dowager Duchess of Fife, died on Monday, Jan 4 1931 (London Times, 
Jan 5 1931). 


173 
written on U. S. Treasury Dept envelope dated Jan 30 1931 


Alas, I wish І had not to worry you with this — but the choice is between 
that & suicide ог an asylum! 
A.G. 


174 
Coole 
Feb 10, 31 
Dear T. J. К, 

Enclosed has come & as usual filled me with terror in itself & remorse that I 
have to add it to your already heavy burdens!. There is an old story of the three 
chief doctors of Dublin — Sir Henry Mirch & two others being sent for in a hurry 
to a suburb to see an old gentleman for the first time. After a long consultation he 
pressed a sealed envelope into the hand of each. Then in their carriage going back 
they opened these with excitement — & in each was a piece of paper containing 
the words “May the Lord repay you for I cannot!” This seems appropriate to my 
dealings with you! 

I have granddaughter Anne with me & Yeats has just left after a fortnights 
pleasant visit. 

Ever yours, & ever more gratefully, 


A Grecory 
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175 
Coole 
Feb 13, '31 
Dear T. J. К, 

What a responsibility! To reply for Ireland!! 14° And 500 diners! Little did I 
think of facing such a crowd!. But of course as I am your guest I must face it as 
creditably as the weight of years — (added to by my birthday on the 15th) will 
allow! 

[a paragraph of thanks on tax matters] 


Ever yours 


A GREGORY 


140 Lady Gre replied to Augustine Birrell’s toast to Ireland at the second annual Saint 
Patrick’s Day dinner of the National University of Ireland Club (London Times, Mar 19 1931). 


176 
Coole 
March 6, 1931 
[two paragraphs of thanks and greetings to Kiernan] 
177 
Coole 


Saturday, March 14 [1931] 
[a paragraph on trip to London and visit with Kiernan] 


178 


Euston Hotel 
London 
March 18, [1931] 
Dear Mrs. Kiernan, 


Enclosed is a little secret between you & mel It is to be spent in getting our 
beloved T. J. K. right away, with you, from London at Easter. He is like "Struel- 
peter!.” He's like a little bit of thread. 


"And on the third day hell be”... 
No, I hope well & strong & able to continue his works of charityl. 
Yours affectionately, 


А GREGORY 
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179 
Coole 
April 22, 31 
Dear TJ К 


How bad of you to write about business when you are supposed to be on 
holiday & ought to be catching crabs on the sandl. I enclose vouchers that came 
only the other day, when I had sent my book to be made up — (I hate “Bank of 
Scotland" — instead of the old & old fashioned B of England!). I dont think I 
kept any previous ones, they only come when Book is made up. No — I have now 
searched the one drawer where I keep all Bank & finance papers. The change of 
Banks may have caused confusion. 

It is not my fault — though it is your misfortune — being bothered about it. 
That is what really weighs on my mind. 

I did not much like New Gossoon myself — the first act amusing — & then 
it goes off — is spun out.!4! As to my London visit — it did me good to see so 
much youth & brightness. And meeting Robin Flower was a real delight. My love 
to you both! 

А GREGORY 


141 The New Gossoon, a three-act comedy by George Shiels, was first performed at the Abbey 
оп Арх 19 1930 (Robinson, p 144). 


180 
Ap 22, 81 
[note enclosing item for Kiernan] 
181 
Coole 
April 23, 31 


[a paragraph on sending vouchers to Kiernan during his vacation at Gort, and 
postscript on filing tax return] 


182 
Coole 
May 21, 31 
Dear, good — Kind — T. J.K 


Thank you so much for your lists of earnings etc. wanted. 

I set to work Piae d afternoon to make out the earnings. But the arrival of 
cucumber plants from Dublin, that had to be planted immediately in the vineries 
— took me to the garden. And while there a visitor — Mrs. Lynch — late Miss 
Daley — whose brother had died suddenly last week — found me there — (She 
wanted a branch of acacía to put on his grave, he being a Freemason — & acacia 
apparently their sacred plant — & the only tree in the neighborhood is in this 
garden). Well — when she left it was late & I started again on my finance list — 
but hadn't totted it up when my evening meal came, & the Lough Cutra Peke 
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puppy, on a visit here while they are away, had to be pampered & fed. “And so 
to Вед”. 

But now, sitting down at my writing table — & having first to go through & 
initial a contract for the Abbey theatre’s approaching tour in U. S. A. I took out 
my list to tot up. And the brilliant idea struck me that what I should probably do 
badly & make mistakes in, wd be mastered by you — as I say to the children 
“before I could say Jack Robinson”. And so in spite of its untidiness I venture to 
send it on — as it is. 


As to “Expenses”. I’m afraid “Rehearsals of plays” must come out. I went to see 
both publishers in London — Putnam & Murray — so travelling expenses may 
pass! & I dont think the other items excessive — if one charges at all! 

[two paragraphs on list of expenses and thanks] 


Ever yours 


A GREGORY 


183 
Coole 
May 22, 31 
Dear T. J. К, 

I wrote in a hurry yesterday — was bothered by letters from the Abbey, etc. 
And the brilliant idea of letting you do that little sum in addition lessened the 
pressure. I hope it was intelligible? I think that bachelor life sounds rather attrac- 
tive — in spite of burnt breakfasts — it is a change anyhow — and I do hope next 
month will give sunshine for the Broads. Golf seems a wonderful attraction — 
Richard spent a good part of his holiday here practicing. 

I am delighted with the idea of the visit to the Lane pictures! Nothing could 
be better — & of course as you say, it must be after the work on the Gallery is 
begun. I'll keep you informed as to that! All Lough Cutra away — & the Реке 
puppy left to my care keeps me exercised — for his sake! He put up a rabbit in 
the garden, through which I discovered the gate into the woods had been left 
open! We are to collect dogs & have a great hunt for the invaders! 

So sorry about R. Flower having had so dreary a holiday! I hope yours will 
be a really sunshiny one! 


Ever yours 
A GREGORY 


184 
Coole 
Aug I, 31 
Dear T. J. K. 
What a disappointment! I had been looking forward so much to, seeing you 
— and hoped you & whatever friend was with you would have stayed a few days. 
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W. B. Yeats is here — & Jack B Y. has just left — so you would have had good 
company & I should have listened to good talk, The disappointment has flattened 
August prospects for me. 

I do hope the holiday has done you good & given your head a rest from 
figures. [. . .] 


Ever yours 
А GREGORY 


185 
Coole 
Saturday, Nov 28. [1931] 


How delighted I am, dear Т. J. К — to have your letter with that doubly good 
news — that your dear wife is safely over her troubles — and that you have now 
the desire of your hearts, a little son! A thousand good wishes to all three of you 
from your affectionate friend 


A GREGORY 
186 
Coole 
Dec 531 
[note enclosing tax matter] 
187 
Coole 
Dec 11, 31 
Dear T. J. K, 


I have done all your kind bidding — have sent on claim to U. S А. & am ever 
full of gratitude to you. And now my mind keeps turning with pleasure to the 
thought of Colm Patrick. God bless him!. I hope he will grow up worthy of his 
father & mother; (I didn’t make these blots — found them when I turned over the 
pagel) I enclose the only Brit vouchers I ve had. 

Though I haven't been ill in a “home” as the Independent announced — 1 am 
alas! worried by rheumatic pains that make the days work a little difficult — (& 
must be held responsible for blots!) God bless you alll 


Gratefully & affectionately 
A GREGORY 


188 
Coole 
Dec 30, 31 
Dear T. ]. К, 


I cant let Xmas come without writing a line to wish you & your dear wife — & 
the little son all happiness, now & ever. 
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And will you please send from me, 10/- to each of the little daughters — to 
buy some little trifle for Xmas — from me. I am not likely to be in Dublin or I shd. 
hope to see them there. 

My family are at Lough Cutra — but some of them come over most days. 
a W B Yeats has been spending these last months here & will stay into the New 

ear, 

Our Govt. (as you know) are preparing a frontal attack on the Tate Trustees. 
I am so thankful!. Mr. Bodkin has just written asking me for various particulars. 


Love & all good wishes to you both 
From yours affectionately 
A GREGORY 


189 
Coole 
Jan 11, 32 
Dear T. J. K, 

Re — enclosed — did I not send on my burden — (the claim) to you?. But 
I think if I had, you would have written me before now. I am more than usually 
helpless — for this wretched rheumatism sets up sharp pains if I sit up at my table 
to write — & all my correspondence has got into arrears. If you can tell me what 
sum to pay Conole I will send it at once. [. . .] Yeats writes some for me — but I 

dont like disturbing him from his verse — he is working "con spirito". 

Ever yours 
A GREGORY 


190 
Coole 


Feb 16, 32 
Dear T. J. K 


Here — I am casting my burden upon you again! I dont know what wd have 
become of me but for your goodness. I shd. be in a workhouse or a mental Home! 
I am rheumatic enough just now to be in a hospital — & cant go to vote at 
todays election. But our Hogan is pretty safe to get in. And I believe de У. would 
after the first excitement of power, settle down to work as well as another. 
I hope all goes well with you & yours. 
Affectionately 


A GREGORY 


191 
Coole 
Monday, March 7 [1932] 
Dear T. J. К, 
I know you have been taking trouble — as usual! about my wretched income 
& its taxes — that would be in a dust heap but for you — & I am ever grateful — 
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now if possible more than ever — for I am still a sufferer from rheumatic pains 
— & shut up in the house. All my family are scattered but will be at Lough Cutra 
for Easter — & W. B Yeats who has spent all but all of the winter with me is here 
still so I have good company. Enclosed small sum is little indeed for all you have 
done & are doing for me — but is just that I may perhaps have the pleasure of 
thinking you are using it to take you away from houses & streets for a week or so. 


As ever affectionately 
А GnEGORY 


192 
Coole 
April 11th. [1932] 
Dear T. J. К, 


I have just had your letter, but you must not worry about me. The enemy is 
rheumatism natural at my age, and I have had to stay indoors for a long time and 
just hobble from one room to another: but I find the pain depends a great deal on 
the weather. Bad today — for we are ae hail showers, and before April is over 
I'm sure it will improve. A chief worry is that I can’t sit up to write letters with- 
out pain, but fortunately one of my granddaughters has just come over from Lough 
Соба, and is writing this for me. Mr. Yeats is very kind — is seeing my publisher 
in London — and that saves me a good deal of correspondence. 


[in Lady Gregory’s own hand after the line] 
I have been & am very lucky in my friends — you among them. 


Affectionately 
A GREGORY 
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Coole 
. Sat April 23 [1932] 
Dear T. J. K, 
Alas, I must throw my burdens again on you — being more incapable than 
ever of dealing with this onel [. . .] 
I am kept to 2 rooms — but am hoping & ever hoping the sun will help & 
warm up the air! 
Ever gratefully 
А GREGORY 
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Coole 
May 9, 32 
A parcel just opened has disclosed a bunch of lovely carnations — quite fresh 
— & now happy with stalks in а narrow jug of water — a jug I had bought the 
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first day I was in Portugal & carried around with me. (I wanted you to go there 
for one of your short holidays). Many many thanks, I think of you as I look at 
them. I actually sat outside the side door for an hour yesterday, with Yeats — my 
first outing for many months. I have never been so long away from the garden & 
the woods — but cold & damp have kept me in again today. So the lovely car- 
nations are the more welcome. 

Always affectionately 


A GREGORY 
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POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS 


DUBLIN 
[date-stamp] 23 May 1932 


T. J. KIERNAN IRISH FREE STATE HIGH COMMISSIONERS 

OFFICE 33 REGENT ST LONDON 
REGRET TO INFORM YOU LADY GREGORY PASSED AWAY AT COOLE 
AT MIDNIGHT MRS GOUGH AND YOU NAMED AS EXECUTORS NO 
DIRECTIONS IN WILL CONCERNING FUNERAL 


KELLER 46 KILDARE ST DUBLIN 


Ертгов’в Note: We are sorry to report that T. J. Kiernan died in Dublin on Decem- 
ber 27 1967, shortly after the appearance of Part I of these Letters, 
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The Comedy of Artaxerxes (1672) 
Ву JOHANN GOTTFRIED GREGORIL 


Translated by Yvgrre Lour 
Queens College, The City University of New York 
With the editorial assistance of ]онм A. STONE 
Hunter College, The City University of New York 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 





N 1954 André Mazon and Frédéric Cocron published an edition of a 

long-lost seventeenth-century Russian play by Johann Gottfried Gregorii, 
The Comedy of Artaxerxes (Арта ер ово Дійство) 1 found at the Biblio- 
théque de la Ville de Lyon. This edition, a bilingual text, contained a copy 
of the original unpublished German manuscript of the play, along with an 
original translation into Church Slavonic.? This discovery-was of tremendous 
importance, for The Comedy of Artaxerxes marks the birth of the Russian 
theatre. In 1957 the Russian scholar I. M. Kudriavtzev published in modern- 
ized spelling another copy of the original, unpublished Church Slavonic text, 
found in a library at Vologda (USSR). The present translation from the 
Church Slavonic into English is the first into any modern language, and it 
therefore fills a need and should be of help to historians of both Russian and 
world literature. 


1JIn the Church Slavonic of the Vologda edition the title of the play reads 
Артаксерксово Действо; in the Church Slavonic of the Lyon edition, Apragep- 
toso Дъйство. The difference between the two titles, however, is merely the 
result of Kudriavtzev's attempt to modernize the spelling in his entire edition of 
the play. Both Church Slavonic titles may be literally translated as The Drama 
(or Play) of Artaxerxes. In the present translation I have preferred the title The 
_Comedy of Artaxerxes because in the Prologue the play is explicitly referred to as 

са comedy (Kinde 1 or children’s play in the German, and детское комедиа 

or children's or childlike comedy in the Church Slavonic texts). And in this respect 
I follow the example of Mazon and Cocron, who in their Lyon edition give the 
play the title La Comédie d' Artaxerxes. 


3 André Mazon et Frédéric Cocron La Comédie d'Artaxerxés (Артаёерёово 
ДЪйство) présentée en 1672 au Tsar Alexis par Gregorii Le Pasteur: texte allemand 
et texte russe (Paris 1954). 


8 I. M. Kudriavtzev Artakserksovo Deystvo: Pervaya Pyesa Russkogo Teatra XVII v 
(Moscow-Leningrad 1957). The fact that Kudriavtzev modernized the spelling 

aradoxically created more work for me, since whenever I had occasion to consult 
the Old Russian dictionary I was obliged to change the modern spelling back to 
that of Church Slavonic. 
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Of the three extant manuscripts, the German, the Church Slavonic found 
in Lyon, and the Church Slavonic found in Vologda, the published Vologda 
manuscript has provided the basis for the present translation. This choice 
was dictated by several facts. First of all, the initial performance (1672) 
before Tzar Aleksey Mikhailovich (1645-1676) was that of a Church Slavonic* 
translation of the German original. Second, the printed texts of the two 
Church Slavonic manuscripts show very few significant divergencies (aside 
from matters of spelling, tenses, and cases), There are only about twenty- 
eight differences, such as: 


Lyon, р 199, слава (fame) / Vologda, р 246, слово (word) 
Lyon, р 249, согласие (agreement) / Vologda, р 282, сослание (message). 


Third, of the two Church Slavonic manuscripts, the one published by Kudri- 
avtzev is without the lacunae of the other. In the Lyon manuscript all of 
Act П is missing from the Church Slavonic text and only one page of it sur- 
vives in the German.” Moreover, Kudriavtzev has borrowed from the Lyon 
text and integrated into the Vologda text all the passages missing from the 
Vologda manuscript — twelve pages from Acts IV, V, and VII, and parts of 
sentences here and there — thereby making his edition the only complete * 
published version of Gregorii’s play. 

It is now generally agreed that the German text by the Pastor Johann Gott- 
fried Gregorii antedates both the Lyon and Vologda texts in Church Slavonic. 


* André Mazon (р 265) refers to this language as “slavon-russe.” B. О. Unbegaun 
refers to it as “russo-slavon’; see his article "Les débuts de la versification russe et 
La Comédie d'Artaxerxós" Revue des Etudes Slaves xxxn (1955) 36. Kudriavtzev 
refers to the text of the play аз древнерусский (Old-Russian). — 'The language 
of The Comedy of Artaxerxes is seventeenth-century Muscovite Church Slavonic, 
a survival and development of Old Church Slavonic — or Old Bulgarian Slavonic—, 
which dates from about the ninth century and has its origins in the Palaeoslavonic 
tongue. Church Slavonic was the written language of the educated classes and, 
more especially, of the clergy. Concurrently with the vernacular, which was the 
language of everyday life, of commerce, and of business documents, it was em- 
ployed in all forms of creative literature, as well as in, of course, theological treatises 
and the liturgy of the Russian Church. The divergence between the literary lan- 
guage (Church Slavonic) and the spoken language (the vernacular) was never 
very great; for this reason seventeenth-century Church Slavonic, although not a 
eo language, could be the medium of a play to be acted before an audience 
obviously expected to understand it. Church Slavonic survives to this day in the 
liturgy of the Russian Church. 


5 This page, beginning the Act, is substantially the same in all three versions. 


6 Or nearly complete. In the Lyon и “Laur. Blumentrost” is to speak 
the “Prologus et Epilogus,” but no Epilogue has been found. 
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Written in relatively good German, it is fluent; its syntax is logical, its diction 
at times original and even sophisticated, its meter, although irregular, rather 
pleasing to the ear, and its rhyme scheme on the whole far from common- 
place. Mistakes in grammar, such as "Der Kónig" for “Den Kónig" (Mazon 
et Cocron p 9), are not frequent. 

The two Church Slavonic texts differ considerably from the German.’ 
They are full of grammatical errors and badly constructed sentences. Literary 
and colloquial expressions are intermingled without discrimination, and idio- 
matic German expressions are translated into unidiomatic Russian. They are 
written partly in syllabic or syllabotonic verse and partly in prose (at times 
in rhythmic prose) without apparent reason for the transition from the one 
to the other. 

The faultiness of the Church Slavonic text made translation particularly 
difficult; yet for its significance as the first play performed in Russia, I felt 
that I must choose this rather than the German text. Difficulties in the mean- 
ing and style of the Church Slavonic also added to the customary problems of 
translation. And the German text was often too different from the Church 
Slavonic to give assistance even in the elucidation of the simplest scribal 
error — such as, обнаженна instead of обнадеженна (Vologda p 135). In- 
consistencies in the spelling of names were particularly troublesome. The 
German version, for reasons which are not clear, does not indicate the 
names of characters within each scene, although at the beginning of the 
play and preceding the Prologue it does have a list of the dramatis personae 
and the actors' names. The names of the characters do occur in each scene in 
the Church Slavonic versions, but the spelling varies haphazardly not only 
from one version to the other but also within each text. In different acts or 
scenes in the Vologda manuscript the same character is Bigtha (Burra), 
Виза (Битсва), or Vikhsafa (Вихсафа), for example. Once I had decided 
on the English equivalents for the character tags, Russified names taken 
mostly from the Bible, I varied the English spelling to represent this variety 
in the Church Slavonic. I have used “[sic]” to indicate a variation in the 
spelling when it occurs for the first time in a scene. 

In the Cast of Characters at the beginning of the Vologda Manuscript, 
all the dramatis personae are mentioned, with the exception of the character 
Parmastha, who appears in Act VII, Scene 1. Two who are mentioned in the 
Cast, Mamurza and Gelenka, do not appear in the play at all, however, and 


7 For example, sterben (die) is translated веселюся (rejoice); Biedermann (honest 
man) is translated жидовинъ (Jew), pages 64-65 and 124—125 in Mazon et Cocron. 
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the character Mops appears only as the Hangman (Спекулатор; Act VI, 
Scene 3) without his listed name. In the matter of stage directions I have 
followed the Vologda text; they are given for some scenes, with lists of char- 
acters who are to appear, and not for others. In a few instances where stage 
directions within a scene seemed absolutely necessary, I have added them, 
in brackets. 

It has been my intention throughout the present translation to remain as 
faithful as possible to the psychological, philosophical, and aesthetic nuances 
contained in the idiom of the Church Slavonic — sometimes at the expense 
of simple or graceful English idiom. Furthermore, in allowing the peculiari- 
ties of the original language to take precedence, I hope to have brought to 
light the characteristics of the Church Slavonic text and to have suggested 
to the English reader both the Russian temper and the Oriental delight in 
highly intricate statement which are reflected in the play’s language. It is a 
language, moreover, in which character is delineated with surprising subtlety. 
Vashti speaks, at times, with a preciosity, anger, and fanaticism which reveal 
the innermost springs of her torment. Memucan advises the tzar in a manner 
commensurate with his difficult role as political realist who handles with 
consummate skill and Oriental tact legal procedures and political entangle- 
ments. Artaxerxes, though both Russian culture hero and Persian despot, 
addresses Esther in the precious tones of a seventeenth-century courtly lover. 
Mordecai is forthright and self-righteous in his brooding lamentations and 
moral pronouncements. Haman’s treacherous intrigues, ironically, sound both 
primitive and sophisticated, and they are quite different from Teresh’s and 
Bigthana's crude plotting. And the Hangman, as jester, puns and rails heart- 
lessly, but nonetheless cryptically and amusingly, at Haman’s downfall. The 
complex level at which each character functions is conveyed through his 
language and style, which it has been my purpose to capture and reproduce. 

In translating from the Vologda manuscript into modern English I first 
translated the Church Slavonic into modern Russian. When I encountered a 
difficult passage, I compared the Vologda with the Lyon text; I consulted 
Mazon’s and Cocron’s, as well as Kudriavtzev’s, annotations and remarks; 
and wherever it was extant, I consulted the corresponding passage in the 
German text. (I am, of course, referring only to the published editions; un- 
fortunately I have had no access to the original manuscripts.) Once a modern 
Russian reading had been established, I translated it into English, keeping 
it as faithful to the modern Russian as possible, much as the modern Russian 
had been kept faithful to the Church Slavonic. It would have been unwise 
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to attempt, however, to follow in English the haphazard shifting from prose 
to irregular verse that occurs in the original. 

I think that my method of translating the play can be illustrated by a quick 
analysis of the handling of one small passage: a short speech in which Esther 
declares that she has known for a long time the man who informed her about 
Teresh’s and Bigthana’s plotting and that he is called Mordecai (Act ПТ, 
Scene 4). In the Vologda manuscript Esther addresses herself to Artaxerxes: 


Смиренной, доброй муж, · 

его же давно знаю уже 

Лесть не имущъ, но правду сей. 
имя ему есть Мардохей, 

тем же ми он есть верущей. 


I found this passage easy enough to translate, but I had to decide ор рге- 
cisely how to handle the word верущей, which in the Lyon manuscript is 
вћрющей. After consulting the Old Russian dictionary,? I translated the 
word into modern Russian аз верный (faithful, reliable) от достоин доверья 
(worthy of confidence), keeping in mind, however, that the word could also 
mean верующий (pious or full of faith). Taking into consideration the fact 
that Esther must persuade Artaxerxes that Mordecai is trustworthy, a modern 
Russian reading was established, which became in English: 


A good and humble man whom I have known for a long time. There is 
no falsehood in him, only truth. His name is Mordecai and I find him 
worthy of confidence. 


I was, however, still dubious about my choice of достоин доверья (worthy 
of confidence ) rather than of верующий (pious or full of faith). I therefore 
returned to the corresponding passage in the German version of the play, 
and I found that there the passage had a meaning slightly different from 
that in the Church Slavonic: 


Es ist ein redlich frommer Mann, 

in dem kein falsches stekket, 

den ich schon lange kenn u. ihm vertrauen kan. 
Sein Nahm ist Mardochai. 


It was the German word vertrauen with which I was particularly concerned. 
Although vertrauen clearly suggests such meanings as faithful, reliable, or 


8I. I. Sreznevsky Materialy dlia Slovaria Drevnerusskogo Iazyka т (Saint Peters- 
burg 1893) 491-492. 
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worthy of confidence, I was still not completely satisfied with either my 
Russian or English translation. My hesitation stemmed from the fact that 
in the German Mordecai’s piety is mentioned twice. First, in speaking of 
Mordecai, at the beginning of this passage, Esther uses the phrase “ein 
redlich frommer Mann” (an honest and pious man); a few lines later, in her 
next comments on Mordecai, she refers again to “der fromme Mardochai” 
(the pious Mordecai). In the Church Slavonic, however, there is no reference 
to Mordecai's piety. Taking now into consideration both the German and 
the Russian contexts of the troublesome word, I decided on a compromise: 
I decided to use an English expression which would include the meanings of 
the two German words fromm (the equivalent of the word верующий in 
modern Russian and pious in English) and vertrauen (connotative of the 
phrase достоин доверья in modern Russian and worthy of confidence in 
English). I then retranslated the last sentence of the Church Slavonic pas- 
sage: “His name is Mordecai and I deem him a man of faith.” 

For helping me to translate from the Church Slavonic into modern Russian 
I owe a debt of gratitude to my cousin the late Sophie Naiditch. My thanks 
for answering innumerable questions also go to Professors Maximilian Ellen- 
bogen, Lillian Feder, Ian Meijer, Morton Seiden, B. O. Unbegaun, and Mr 
Peter Reiter. I dedicate this translation to my mother Olga Ajzenberg and 
to the memory of my father Misha Ajzenberg. 


Y. L. 
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THE COMEDY OF ARTAXERXES 
List of roles assigned to the young men in the comedy 

Artaxerxes, Persian tzar 
Vashti, rejected tzarina 
Esther, tzarina 
Mamurza, who is to speak the Prologue and the Epilogue 
7 royal counselors, their names: 

Memucan — chancellor 

Carshena 

Meres 

Admatha 

Shethar 


Tarshish 
Marsena 


7 royal chamberlains: 

Mehuman 

Biztha 

Harbonah 

Bigtha 

Abagtha 

Zethar 

Carcas 
Mordecai, the Jew, Esther’s uncle 
Haman, commander of the tzar’s army and a prince 
Hegai and Hatakh, 2 eunuchs and chamberlains to Esther 
Bigthana and Teresh, 2 traitorous chamberlains of the tzar 
Zeresh, Haman's wife 

[145] 
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List of roles, continued 

Dalphon, Haman’s son 

Naomi, Vashti’s confidante 


Esther’s 7 maidens, their names: 
Susah 


Tabitha 
Azariah and Zadok, 2 Jews, faithful friends of Mordecai 
Ibrakhim, Aydar, and Djayran, Haman’s 3 soothsayers 
Bagao, oldest of the courtiers; with him 5 others 
| Camzbyses [sic], a commander; with him 8 soldiers and 7 guards 
Mops, he is both hangman and buffoon 
Gelenka, Mops’ wife 


PROLOGUE 


GREAT TZAR, before whom Christendom lies prostratel You, mighty prince, 
who tread upon the proud barbarian’s neck! (For all the lands of the North, the 
East, and the West are trembling before the might of your scepter and humbly 
submit to your rule.) Omnipotent sovereign and lord of all the Russias — the 
great, the small, and the white Russias which spread beneath the sun — almighty 
Tzar Aleksey Mikhailovich! Sole monarch worthy of the crown, the throne, and the 
power with which you are invested by your father, your grandfather, and ancient 
ancestry from whom you hold these by inheritance, darkness will never fall on 
your great name. And should nature lay down her scepter and the whole universe 
vanish as a result, even then your fame would be immortal. Behold the potentate 
who would appear in your own presence, oh tzar — his coffin has been a prison to 
him for more than two thousand years; yet his renown fills the whole universe. 
Here is Artaxerxes, who has come from Media and Persia, a noble monarch, yet he 
trembles now, oh tzar, as — seeing your power — he gazes on your realm, the like 
of which he has not found in Christendom. The power of this Artaxerxes, if it was 
great, has not today its former greatness; his entire council is one of children, so 
that the exercise of greatness, his might, his glory, and his rank — all these, oh 
tzar, he holds from you at your pleasure. 


1 The speaker of the Prologue refers to the German youths who are the actors in 
the play (Kudriavtzev). 
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You move a finger and your peoples must obey; and the luster of your eye can 
destroy them as it can subdue your foes. Small marvel, then, that Artaxerxes, dead 
though he is, obeys your order. And so your royal command brings him on stage, 
alive in the shape of а young man who is eager to tell you how, in his own time, 
making his empire strong through wisdom, might, and counsel, he extended his 
realm; how Moors and Indians, bringing gifts, did homage to him and how he 
could subdue fortune itself, as though she were his slave; and some subjects held 
benefit from him and discovered how extraordinary can be the mutability of for- 
tune, how pride has its fall and humility is crowned, how Vashti is forsaken while 
Esther is crowned, how Haman serves as an example for the proud — Haman, 
whose honor, wealth, and fame now go to the humble Mordecai. Thus fortune 
changes and not without the will of God: there is a God whose ordinance makes 
fortune change its course. To the Israelites was given the sentence of death, but 
God, freeing them from that calamity, transformed it into joy. For the swords were 
naked and the assassins ready; with rage the wicked rushed to single out God's 
people, who were ready for the slaughter. But see how strangely and marvellously 
almighty God alters human counsel. It is on such divine actions and ineffable des- 
tinies that Artaxerxes now would hold forth before you, oh tzar. Oh, merciful tzar 
and peerless monarch! See how this monarch, standing now before you, puts his 
scepter at your grace’s feet and how Esther humbly standing in your presence 
prostrates herself. Indeed all their people show themselves obedient to your power, 
as they should, and are ready to serve you. And though this childlike comedy is 
not worthy of being кас) your eyes, still let your grace forgive our faults. And 
thus, oh tzar, it is your will which makes us bold, and we know that, though the 
comedy is not perfect, yet it is made perfect by your grace. If, God willing, our 
feeble efforts, oh tzar, can well please your highness, then do not shed the radiance 
of your grace on Persia but let the people of Artaxerxes be none other than these 
Germans. 


After This Begins Act One, Scene One 
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(Enter: Tzar Artaxerxes, Memucan, Meres, Carshena, Shethar, 
Mehuman. And Tzar Artaxerxes sits down with his princes, and 
they begin to speak.) 
All exclaim. Luck, luck — that is what we wish our tzar! We sing together of 
prosperity and peace! Henceforth may your joys be long lasting! 


Artaxerxes. Rejoice, my princes, now rejoicel Praiseworthy Medes and Persians, be 
of good cheer! For I myself am full of joy, and I in no way doubt your joy. Speak 
to me now like faithful men. 


Memucan, Oh powerful monarch, whose oa er! extends even to Arabia and rules 
the Moors! I know that the Indians tremble before your might, even though they 
have gold to sweep away as if it were sand. Nevertheless, today I clearly see that 
there is a blemish in your joy. Yet in my mind I see your might clearly and I am 
fearfully amazed how you can reign over one hundred thirty countries, all of 
which those who are with us here have hardly heard of. But I will put this fear 
aside and try to delight everybody. Among those present, who will have the heart 
not to praise with his lips your infinite mercy! 


Meres. Oh great monarch! This I declare, great tzar, in your joy I rejoice greatly — 
oh, would that it were even greater. For in your joy I recognize great power: that 
is the sign of my loyalty to you. 

Artaxerxes. I do not doubt your truthfulness, and just as that golden sun is the 


prince of all stars, giving beams equally to all, so too it behoves us to act as the 
tzar, to look upon all our subjects with munificence. 


Carshena, Oh, that is true, indeed! May your munificence, your mercy, and your 
gifts come equally to all of us; even as the gods give an equal lot to each man, so 
you do also, most generous one. Oh, ruler of the universe, you are god on earth! 


Artaxerxes. God of the earth? Then how is it that I feel sadness in joy, that I find 
myself in such profound grief? My marvelous vision, my splendid tzarina in whom 
I rejoice, my radiant dove, I have not seen my lovely Vashti for seven days, she 
hasn't come to me; I have not set my eyes on her. 


Shethar. Oh our merciful tzar, do not grieve because of that. I see your love — how 
it always leaned toward her. I think that she wants to see you; therefore send for 
her swiftly that she may appear before you. She will kiss you on arriving. 


Artaxerxes. 'That was well said, for my heart aches. Get up, get upl Go quickly, 
make haste, my chamberlains, bring the tzarina here: I wish to gaze at her, to kiss 
her, because I cannot live without her — my joys vanish and all my mirth perishes 
in vain. Let her come to me, after she herself puts on her crown and other orna- 
ments. Let all the nobles, gazing upon her beauty, see the loveliest, the chosen 
among women. Go and do as I have told you. 


Mehuman. Noble monarch, I heard your words concerning this and am ready to 
obey your command and to bring all that you desire faithfully to fulfillment. 


Artaxerxes. Go at once. 


Mehuman. I go. 
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Act One, Scene Two 


(Enter: Tzarina Vashti, Naomi, Dinah. Mehuman, with other chamber- 
lains, will then come from the tzar to call her.) 


Vashti. Let me say what I have in mind. I really think that the laws of nature 
should be changed. What is at fault? Is it not because of custom that the male 
sex wants to be above us, although we women are the more beautifully endowed? 
It is an injustice. 

Naomi. That it is not fair has been clearly proven. Let nature itself be invoked. 
And let them consider it in their hearts from every side: what is greater than we, 
whom everybody praises? Is it the male sex? 


Vashti. Is the male sex more beautiful and an enchantor of hearts? 


Naomi. Nor are they the more intelligent. Far from it. I can read about the fame of 
brave women, so worthy of praise am the gods themselves, in their ardor, were 
driven to love the most beautiful among them — excepting Venus, of course, who 
was filled with passion for a man. 


Vashti. Well, their intelligence, at any rate, is praised. 


Naomi, I find that amazing. Every man is weak in this matter. Aren't we better 
than they? What makes it evident? We soon recognize deceit in men. And how 
many of these bold creatures have we women ensnared? 


Vashti. Shrewdness belongs to women. If one were to reflect on it, one would find 
that we women are their betters, and the best man can't compare with us. Who 
achieved exploits such as those of the queen Semiramis of Babylon? Oh, glory of 
all women! She boldly fought Egypt and trod upon Ethiopia. She tamed the vio- 
lence of all Indians, And where is the land that did not tremble before her? And 
whatever the pursuits of her husband, the lazy Nin, may have been, he ran from 
the pursuit of war. Whereas she, like a warrior, always brave, did not wear soft 
garments but always armor, bore weapons, and carried a sharp sword at her side. 
Oh, great warrior! You thrill my heart, and by your courage you amaze me with- 
out end. Why is it that I can't be like you! Why can I not wet my hands in enemy 
blood! Then I would show that I have kept courage in my heart. 


Dinah, Look, oh queen, look! They are coming to you from the tzar himself. The 
chamberlains are approaching. 


Mehuman. 'The queen is feasting. 
Susah. Ah, here are the royal chamberlains and I can see that they bring news. 
Vashti. News or no news — I despise them. 


Mehuman. Oh great lady, light of the universe, ornament of our kingdom, your 
eyes radiate nobility and streams of honey flow from your lips — you are our 
tzars sole companion. Goddess among women, peerless in beauty, whom the 
people praise highly for deep wisdom, quite apart from loveliness. 


Vashti. Speak, that I may know what brings you here. 
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Mehuman. Our gracious lord, in his love for you... 
Vashti. Say what else. 


Mahuman [sic]. We all beg you to listen patiently. Here is our humble prayer. 
The powerful man, who by his strength can subdue the whole world, sends us to 
you and with us his heart in order that we may show you his happy опен апа 
also explain to you his ardent passion. For the people of many lands, all of which 
he conquered with his sword, now share his joy. Yet he is dejected now because 
he does not see you with him. For he loves you better than his riches and better 
than all that he possesses on earth. In truth, I think that you will show yourself 
obedient and come to him joyously and willingly. Therefore you will come with us. 


Vashti. Behold the marvel, listen, look! You're asking me if I will go with you? 
What does the tzar want to do with me? Does he want to disgrace me before every- 
one? Ат I indeed to expose myself and appear at the gathering of those drunken 
princes of so many lands? Oh, desire of foolish men! 


Harbonah. Yet be obedient, most beauteous queen, since the tzar wishes you to 
come, lovely one, so that the people may in one voice proclaim that they nowhere 
find your equal. 

Vashti. Y hear clearly what your wishes are: that I appear — to make myself the 
laughingstock of all. 


Harbonah. Oh, precious wife of a great tzar! How can you have such thoughts 

when we have reassured you about the tzar's love for you? But he wants all the 

ein to revere you. Therefore I ask you to come wearing your crown and your 
est ornaments. 


Vashti. Yt is clear from what you say how much the royal heart, which is full of 
drunkenness, has changed. He wants to see us both abused. Go, I shall not come. 


Bitsva [sic]. And so you destroy the happiness of our tzar — you refuse to gratify 
his wish. He is your husband and your lord. 


Vashti. I will not change my mind. If he is the tzar, I am the tzarina. Go, I will not 
heed your words. 


Mehuman. What answer do we bring to the tzar? He will blame us if we come 
back without success. Then it will be on our heads. 


Vashti. What more do you want? I will not go. Deliver this answer there and let 
it be told. 


Mehuman. I call on the gods to be my witnesses. As I said, I conceal nothing of the 
tzars words to me. 


Vashti. Why don't you hold your tongue! 


Mehuman. Great queen, now І shall take my leave. [Exit Mehuman and the other 
chamberlains.] 


Vashti, Naomi, do you note the change in manners? What will come of this? My 
heart is heavy. Certainly, if women are willing to live this way, the male sex will 
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trample upon us. Now the tzar begins to oppress me. Soon all women will have to 
bow their heads, Who knows who is the better of us two, the tzar or IP Am I to 
yield E him and obey his voice? I prefer bitter death. Let whoever wishes report 
it to the tzar. 


Act One, Scene Three 
(Artaxerxes, Mehuman and other chamberlains) 


Artaxerxes. 'The might of this scepter which vanquished Babylon will now take 
vengeance on this proud woman! You will learn, Vashti, what it is to disgrace me. 
My counselors! Advise me. Come now, tell me all. Tell me without fear how she 
spoke. : 


Mehuman. This was her speech: “I do not choose to. Go away and say so to the 
tzar.” 


Artaxerxes. Did she really speak this way? Tell me the truth. Did you address the 
queen with due ceremony? 


Mehuman. Here are six witnesses who heard everything, and while she spoke they 
were all silent. 


All speak. Yes, tzar! Yes, yes, yes! That is the way everything occurred. 


Artaxerxes. Oh vengeance! What means have we to work our vengeance and tram- 
ple the woman’s arrogance? My counselors, tell me, speak bravely, what shall I do 
in this situation? 


Carshena. Oh most powerful monarch, order your slave to speak his mind. 
Artaxerxes, Speak, Carshena. 


Carshena. This is my advice to you. Do not yield to grief but break her pride with 
laughter. If anybody praised Vashti's presumption and then saw that the tzar was 
profoundly sad, it would very much surprise him that a mere woman had shown 
herself obstinate and defiant before you, oh tzar, when the whole world trembles 
before your sword. I, for one, think that misfortune will strike her. It is not at all 
proper to disdain her presumption. She is truly deserving of punishment. 


Shethar. In these days — in these very joyous days — all the princes and people of 
distant lands have gathered here. How they will abuse the tzar, since she does not 
respect him! She deserves punishment. Then she will be disgraced and the tzar 
honored. 


Admatha. That's very true! Let her be punished. Such language is unheard of and 
such pride has never been seen before. She is after all a tzarina. We are going to 
bring her to trial: though the tzar loved her she dared to be defiant. But if we let 
her have her way, she will, in her arrogance, defy the word of the tzar and in the 
future become shameless and presumptuous. My advice is that she should be held 
accountable in proportion to her deed. 


Tarshish. Now tell me how you can summon her to your presence in the future. At 
this hour she already refuses to heed the tzar. If she is pardoned now, she obvi- 
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ously will grow more arrogant, which will be even worse, and we will be held to 
blame for not bringing her to judgment. Command that Vashti be punished as an 
example to all. 


Meres. Yes, yes, she has done evil. Only, let us reflect. After all, we all know she 
wears the crown. How, then, shall we take our revenge? Shall we kill this beauti- 
ful woman? That would be making a martyr of her. Besides, we cannot do this 
because our laws forbid it. None of you can counsel that the queen be put to death. 


Mersena [sic]. That is indeed the cause of her disobedience, oh tzar: she wishes to 
humiliate you. Honor and mercy grace crowned rulers, and once these rulers are 
deprived of them they choose bitter death. When a sovereign causes his own down- 
fall, plainly surrendering to all manner of evil, then he casts off his own honor, and 
the deed itself pronounces its own sentence and execution. Are we going to spend 
much longer deliberating on her death? 


Artaxerxes, Reflect, my counselors, and speak your mind on the present business. 
If I were not concerned about my honor, I would, in my wrath, humble all those 
who resist me. And though she be my wife I will make her submissive, as I do my 
enemy. [То Memucan] But you, oh chancellor of my realms, it is my wish that you 
speak. In your wisdom, give me counsel which will reflect the sense of these my 
boyars. Reveal your thoughts to me. 


Метисап. Almighty monarch! АП have spoken and the judgment of each is praise- 
worthy. I would say that she had the daring to do what nobody thought could be 
justified by her rank. I would give her a punishment which would fit her guilt. 
Queen Vashti not only was boastful, but also railed at you, oh tzar, shamelessly. 
By her disobedience, she failed in her love and in her duty; she has willfully dis- 
graced your whole realm; and all the tzars after you will know what the woman 
aimed for. When news of this spreads far and wide, the male sex will be humiliated 
by women. Wives and women everywhere will say, "If Vashti could act this way, 
destroying the honor of the tzar himself, then I too am the equal of my husband." 
There will be trouble and everyone will hear of it. What monarch will be able to 
live in peace if we do not crush their pride? This very day, oh tzar, proclaim a law 
in accordance with the custom of the Persians and the Medes: let Vashti for her 
pride and disobedience be cast out by you for as long as she lives; let her never 
again behold your countenance; and choose another in her place, oh tzar. When 
this law has become known everywhere, women will exalt their husbands. Every 
woman will begin to honor her husband instead of resisting his orders. 


Artaxerxes. Baal knows, the counsel is good. What is your judgment, boyars? 
Wouldn't it be better that I sentence her to die for such wickedness? And yet mak- 
ing an outcast of her would be even worse than evil death itself or sickness without 
end. : 


Mersena. No other judgment can deserve praise. 


Artaxerxes. This counsel is good; it is time to act on it. Memucan, I tell you to put 
this law in writing. Аз for you, my chamberlains, cast out Vashti and tell her 
everything we have decided here. We have all banished her for opposing my will. 
Despising my love, she has shown herself obstinate; henceforth I do not wish to 
set eyes upon her. Begone, insulted, deprived of your crown, for you are unworthy 
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of itl Go then, proud Vashti, to your ruin — rejected by me and cut off from my 
mercy. 


All speak. 'To you, oh tzar, we wish good fortune. 


Act One, Scene Four 
(Banishment of Vashti, the queen) 
Vashti. Am I, Vashti, to be banished in this way? 
Mehuman, You are banished and derided by all. 
Vashti. What am I guilty of? What wrong have I done? 
Bitsfa [sic]. Oh, Vashti, Vashti, be silent! You have heard it often enough. 


Shethar. You dared to insult the tzar to his face, in the fullness of his honor and 
great joy — the tzar, who could not love you enough. 


Abakhva [sic]. The tzar could have been dishonored and disgraced because of 
your refusal, 


Vashtt. I did not mean it. 


Carar [sic]. His greatest concern was for your glory, for he wished to show your 
incomparable beauty. 


Vashti. Oh, had I but gone! 


Mehuman. Vashti, Vashti, what has pride done to you? The tzar had good inten- 
tions because he loved you. 


Vashti. Oh, Mehuman, my dearest friend, if only the tzar had not forced you to 
come here to mock mel Oh, why did I disobey? Give me a brief word of consola- 
tion. Can I find grace in the tzar, can I calm his fierce wrath with tears? 


Mehuman. Why this futile longing? I do not want to flatter you. Because of his 
wrath we cannot see him and we dare not mention your name. 


Vashti. Why don't you kill me? 


Harbonah. We are all announcing to you the judgment of the boyars. And there is 
a Persian custom against changing any decree once it has been stamped with the 
seal. 


Vashti. Who will console me? Oh, bitter widow! I was the mistress; now I am a 
slavel 


Harbonah. There is a better consolation: show as much patience as before you 
showed great courage. It is too late to scheme. What will it profit you? 


Vashti. In the future, who will wear my crown? 
Harbon [sic]. Only the gods can tell. A worthy woman will have to be chosen. 


Vikhsafa [sic]. Your crown is not likely to be shattered over that. But she — since 
she will have greater reverence for our tzar — she will be exalted as a matter of 
course. She will not disdain him proudly like you. 
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Vashti. Go — all of you. Look for another queen! 


Abafa [sic]. You are not now our queen. Where is your crown? 
Vashti. Who can tell what the gods have decreed? 
Biezaf [sic]. They have taken vengeance on you for your deeds. 


Vashti. This I swear: I have a scheme by which I can attain something secretly. 
I will not let this shame go unavenged. 


Bigezaf [sic]. 1 am aware of your threats — your innumerable threats! 


Mehuman. Nothing will help you, no matter how much you threaten. Begonel 
Farewell! 


All speak. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 


Weeping of the rejected Vashti 
1 


Vashti. Thus I am cast off, deprived of crown and grace. Oh happiness — oh my 
proud heart! You have brought me to grief. Oh mockery, oh ылы Why did I 
wear a crown! Oh great honor, you seduced me! Oh Artaxerxes! Your love and 
great honor are avenging themselves. 


2 


[Vashti.] Oh, if the paths of power had not brought me to pridel Oh, if only I had 
forgotten the golden scepter and myself! Oh, disgrace brings me to a bitter fall! 
° From now on what else is there to hope for?-I must fall. Oh, Artaxerxes, oh your 
scepter and your love: oh, all my hopes are ruined! 


3 


[Vashti.] Take the crown of my unhappiness, tormentor of my honor. Your gold has 
undone me and covered my head with shame. Oh bitter delusion sweetened with 
honey, this woman will be your prey. Oh Vashti, can you ever forget? Oh, Arta- 
xerxes! Oh, I perish — I no longer Нуе! Oh, I find myself buried in sorrow. 


Naomi. Go and refresh yourself, Vashti, my queen. 

Vashti. Queen no more — this word deceives me. 

Naomi. Go, then, and find comfort by letting the tears flow. 

Vashti. I go, but call for vengeance. Oh Artaxerxes, tzar! I will always curse you. 


Act Two, Scene One 


Artaxerxes, Now let the proud Vashti be banished and finally forgotten. I have 
annihilated the wrath that possessed my heart until now. But as yet I can neither 
guess nor understand what purpose, what force could have moved that dissembling 
woman to such pride, such haughtiness, such conceit, such cruelty. Remember 
that she spurned my law and thereby her own happiness. I think that she will rue 
it till the day she dies. ` 
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Mehuman. What are you sorry for, your highness? Oh, it frightens and makes me 
faint when I think of her bitter tears, her old age, her yearning, and her anguish 
when, in my pity, I begin to recall the tzar's decree and the sentence of the judges 
eternally banishing her from the tzar's love and the light of his countenance. How 
her eyes overflowed as if with water, so that she could hardly breathe and fell to 
the ground. And, too, how she stood there sobbing and plaintive, regretting that 
it had ever happened, longing only for one royal look! I could not bear to look at 
her any longer and now can no longer continue my story. 


Artaxerxes. Thus madness is always cured late — too late. And then to no avail. 


Bitsfa [sic]. The gods visit such punishment on all who are unfaithful and dis- 
obedient to the tzar. 


Artaxerxes. That is true. And I am full of sadness that she so idly destroyed her 
crown and honor and that she repaid my faithfulness with evil vengeance. And 
I am even more sorrowful that I must now lie alone on my widowed couch. It is 
so sad to turn and toss during the long night. I can find neither peace nor delight 
nor love. And it is that proud woman who has brought me to this — to this. Better 
never to have seen her! She is not worthy of having been known by me. Ungrateful 
beastl 


Harbonah. Can't you put grief aside? Wouldn't it be better to exchange grief for 
calm, oh, my tzar? 


Artaxerxes. What shall I do? 


Harbonah. Great monarch, doesn't the whole world heed your word? Who doesn't 
stand in awe of your words and actions? And where is the man who dares cross 
your pleasure? You have the power to raise high all that lives. A single word from 
you will make your people take up arms; a single word and they must put them 
down. When at times you brandish your scepter, you cause strife or glory. Your 
word can raze cities, topple mountains, and shatter strong walls. Is it right for you, 
because of a mere woman, to feel slighted for a long time and to be so very sad? 
Are your kingdoms not teeming with beautiful women, equal in beauty even to 
goddesses? Who can insult you by slighting your authority, if you order that beauti- 
ful women in your kingdom be found and brought before you? Have them brought 
here to your royal palace. Let the most beautiful and noble one with whom you 
fall in love be your beloved wife, instead of Vashti. 


(The chamberlains agree.) 
1. Mehuman. Good. 
2. Biztha. Good. 
3. Harbonah. Good. 
4. Bigtha. Very good. 
5. Abagtha. 'This is good. 
6. Sethar [sic]. Then the royal sadness will quickly change to joy. 
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Artaxerxes. Good! Dispatch with speed messengers to all parts of my realm to 
order all beautiful women to be brought before me so that we may conclude this 
matter before morning. However, I don't think that they will find Vashti's equal 
anywhere. 


Sethar. Even more beautifull 


Artaxerxes. Then obey my command. Furnish Hegai with whatever is needed for 
the adornment of these maidens. In truth, when a monarch is as mighty as I, need 
he grieve over women? When, in fact, the whole universe seeks my favor and 
prostrates itself before me? Go, go, my men! Henceforth I will always be serene 
whenever I behold the beautiful woman wearing Vashti's crown, and faithfulness 
and virtue lie down with me. 


Act Two, Scene Two 
(Esther, Mordecai, Hegai enter.) 


Hegai. And I repeat, Mordecai, you deserve to be called the darling of the gods 
for they have favored you so highly and given you so beautiful a maiden. [To 
Esther] I know with all my heart that you, most lovely of women, will receive 
Vashti's crown. Oh great queen to bel When Artaxerxes is tempted to kiss you, 
remember us too! Reward me then with your lasting grace. 


Esther. What can І, a poor girl, answer? What shall I say? How can I dream of such 
immense happiness, when there are many extremely beautiful maidens worthier of 
such t honor? For I have grown up amid fear, and whatever beauty I might 
have had, poverty has stolen. What can I call myself but poor? 


Hegai. It is your profound modesty that makes you speak this way. But only the 
blind can fail to see how far your beauty surpasses that of four hundred beautiful 
maidens from all lands who are gathered before me in this palace. If there be even 
one from some other realm whose beauty can equal yours, then, upon my word, 
I wish to die right here. 


Mordecai. Dear sir, I implore you to spare us this honor at the present time, for 
itis an honor which is always fraught with danger. We are not accustomed to such 
greatness. I have raised this girl in simplicity and peace in the best possible circum- 
stances that poor people can Өз for. What is my Esther to do at court? A garland 
of flowers better mes the head of this child than the weight of a new gold 
crown. Brilliance and royalty frighten the eye. Her humble heart fears most of all 
to be humiliated. She hopes for great honor but does not covet it. After all, her 
fingers are accustomed to needlework, and because of these limitations she is un- 
worthy of the scepter. In brief, how can this simple child of commoners rule over 
princes? 

Hegai. You amaze me! When she wears the crown and holds the scepter in her 
royal hands, what prince and monarch will dare humiliate her and not exalt her? 
Who will dare this, seeing her beauty adorned by the royal purple? For the tzar 
will love and revere her as a glorious woman. 


Mordecai. Who is she, after all? If this comes about, will she be worthy of obeying 
the tzar alone, since I consider her unworthy to do so? She might easily be made the 
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servant of other beautiful women. God alone knows, my heart tells me that she may 
suffer great humiliation. That would КШ me. 


Hegai. What's this? By the might of Artaxerxes, I swear that if this beauty, who 
asses all others in brilliance, is seized with passion for our tzar, my conscience 
will not? trouble me. 


Esther. God knows well I do not seek renown, and I am happy in my poverty. And 
of the gifts that God can bestow on me, the ones I prize most highly are meekness 
and peace. The things I value are far removed from worldly greatness. My daily 
tasks are praying, spinning, and reading, But I am not accustomed to rule over the 
earth, I am not at all drawn to greatness. 1 have only one wish: to live abundantly 
in poverty rather than in riches. Truly, I seek poverty far more than riches. 


Hegat. Whatever you say is of no avail. Why am I striving to take this beauty, 
herself so eager to be revealed to the tzar? The tzar’s will is that the fairest women 
be found. Let it be done. Cursed be my eyes if I can find a lovelier woman. 


Mordecai. I implore you, gracious sir, to let me kiss her before parting with her. 
And let us move away only a couple of steps so that I may speak a word with my 
daughter. She wishes to part with me as she would with her own father. I beg you 
not to rebuke me for this. 


Mordecai [aside with Esther] (sobs and speaks). Oh, my daughter, my dear 
daughter! Now I remain without any consolation. God knows what they will do 
to you. 


Hegai. Old men have a weakness always for tears. Say farewell to one another: 
it is time we went to the tzar. 


Esther. Oh, my father, my dearest father! My heart is heavy, my tongue parched, 
and I cannot say how incredible parting from you seems to me — to me whom 
you have called daughter since my childhood and whom you reared with more 
paternal tenderness than my real father could have done. In your old age you 
took better care of me than of yourself, and I loved you better than I could have 
loved my father. Oh, God! Oh, my father! Oh, how distressed I am. I would not 
care whatever else happened to me, if only God were to make my wish come true 
— an old wish — that when the end is near, this head, this grey head, will not be 
deprived of my care. But whatever may befall, should God bring me to great honor, 
let me never fail you in obedience. If, however, I should be near you again, I ask 
you my tender, my beloved father, do not deny your faithfulness to me, 


Esther (weeps). do not forsake me | Oh, dear father! 


Mordecai (weeps). Alas, my beloved daughter. Alas, now that we are parting shall 
I ever see you again? Аз I speak to you, of tears, I wish that your prayer for me 
may be heard. 


Hegai. Y doubt whether you will be parted from one another for even one year. 
Then why continue weeping? Be it as heaven grants and the tzar wishes. Farewell, 
Mordecai. 


2 The word будет [will] should probably read не будет [will not] (Kudriavtzev). 
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Mordecai. Oh, my dear sir. Yet linger a while longer! My good sir, wait, that I may 
say one little word more, only one word! 


Esther. Oh, please don’t touch me, I don’t want to be taken away by force. 
Hegat. Then don’t be slow. 

Mordecai. But one small word, one word only in her ear. 

Hegai. Say, then, what you want. 


Mordecai. My daughter, if something good befall you, as God wills, don’t disclose 
to anyone that you were born of our tribe — the tribe of Israel. 


Esther. I will conceal it. And in all else I shall be obedient to you always. 
Mordecai. Softly, softly. God's mercy be with you always. 

Esther. God bless you, dear father. 

Hegai. Do you call that one little word? Mordecai, God speed. 

Mordecai. God speed to you, my friend. 

Нева. I am going. 

Esther. Dearest father, God speed. 

Mordecai. God speed, my daughter. Farewell. 

Esther. Farewell, Mordecai, my father. Farewelll 


Act Two, Scene Three 
( Asariah [sic], Mordecai, Zadok) 


Asariy [sic]. What did you say, Mordecai? And Esther has been taken to our Шаг 
court? 


Mordecai. Alas! She has been taken there! Woe is mel 
Asariy. She was chosen above the other maidens? 
Mordecai. Oh, she was forced to go. 


Zadok, Who knows whether this event will not lead to great happiness for Israel. 
Why then are you dejected? 


Mordecai. Please spare me your comfort. It is more likely that some evil will befall 
her than that any good will come to us. 


Zadok. Why is it a misfortune, since she will please the tzar? She is beautiful and 
will be tzarina. That would make the Jewish tribe happy above all others. And 
if that is not the case, she will be freed and treated generously and made wealthy. 


Mordecai. But what if she is kept in the palace? Then she will have to serve others 
and not be able to keep her laws and pray, and will fall, body and soul, into ruinous 
bondage. Alas, alas, 1 Woe to me then! 
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Asariy. Why, grey head, are you so faint-hearted? Have you lost faith in God? 
Didn’t our God guard Sarah who never fell into dishonor nor was insulted, though 
the Pharaoh, Avinileh, took her, albeit with nie intentions? Yet God wrought 
that Abraham’s wife should come back undefiled. Thus it will be with us always. 
And many gifts were bestowed on her husband. How can you know what to expect 
from God? 


Mordecai. I am not weak in my faith. God must receive thanks for this graciousness, 
and I will thank Him, as is my duty, and praise Him for His blessings. However, 
neither my feet nor my heart shall move these gates until I know how my 
Esther fares. And I shall pray to God, day and night. I know that my daughter ү 
to Him no less than I. God will hear this old man and his innocent tears and will 
grant us everything that is useful and good. 


Asariy. May God bend only to His own wishes. 
Mordecai. Farewell, friends. 
Zadok. And you, too, be well. 


Act Two, Scene Four 


( Hegai, Esther, Dinah, Susah, Tirzah, Zillah, 
Rachel, Tovitha [sic], Judith) 


Hegai. Sit here. Sit awhile upon the golden throne, oh image of youth. Goddess 
of this world, mirror of all graces, marvel of this kingdom, source of all wisdom, 
graceful star! Sit here upon the golden throne. You will have servants, fairest of 
women; but you shall yield your beauty to the tzar, to the will of the one who loves 
you. The precious crown becomes you better than Vashti, and even more the heart 
of the tzar who longs to see you today wishing to kiss your pure lips tenderly. Those 
lips of his, which at other times have commanded wherever there are men, now 
utter sighs, For truly he lives only in your love. Already your royal name exerts 
power, and your splendor has taken possession of his heart. If he loves you even 
though he hasn’t seen you, how will he feel when with his own eyes he beholds 
how far you rise above our praise. 


Esther. Oh, Lord! Oh, my Lord! You know what is in my heart. The praise and 
respect of which you speak to me are fraught with danger and regrets. And yet, 
oh Lord, I find myself here richly adorned, since that is your will, rather than in 
simple decency. Your will be done, oh Lord! I am Your obedient servant and You 
are my sovereign. For truly from You comes everything: disgrace, honor, and bless- 


ings, 
Dinah. Pride has fallen and meekness takes its place. 


Susah. And this girl, who treasures all virtues in her heart, will be the only one 
among the other women worthy of adornment. She will soon appear crowned with 
gold and gems. 


Bagoa. Hegail To the tzar! The tzar wishes to see you. 
Hegai. What I hoped for is now happening. 
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Bagoa. Hurry up! Don’t linger because I am leaving. 


Hegai. In the meantime, maidens, honor this beauty and serve her diligently until 
more important things come to pass. 


1 


Naomi. Rejoice then in your youth, oh crown among loveliest maidens. Arise, and 
today adorn the throne of a tzar, that your good grace may shine more radiantly. 
Excellent maiden, you are worthy of the crown, worthy because the tzar adores you. 


2 


Dinah. Truly princess, you were born not for base submission to a narrow path; 
but it is nature itself that has chosen you for wider realms. In truth, nature’s bounty 
shows that you deserve the crown. 


3 


Judith. One can see in your eyes that proper and majestic conduct, a great intelli- 
к and а keen mind are already enthroned in you. How honored you will be, 
erefore, oh queen who deserve the crown! 


4 


Tirzah. We are happy to wish you such honor and swear that happiness itself 
would be a different thing and heaven unjust if you were not rewarded with the 
crown, which you deserve. 


5 


Zillah. How happy the kingdom will be considered аз soon as you begin to hold 
the scepter. You will ү by gentleness, and the whole kingdom will call you 
mother when everybody begins to love and honor you and says that you deserve 
the crown. 

6 


Susah. Then let the rain of your mercy also pour down on us beggars, on us who 
are now greeting with our hearts and feelings the glory of your happiness and 
blessedness, for you deserve the crown. 


7 


Tabetha [sic]. Allow us to bow down before you and kiss your hand, and promise 
us that you will deign to be gracious toward us, that we may serve you all when 
your tzar kisses and respects you. 


Esther. For whom is this intended? Why, dearest friends, do you have to praise 
me so highly? I don't deserve it. You want to make me great too soon. But nobody 
can know what God proposes. Greatness will not yet come to me. Believe me: 
I would forfeit the honor that you desire for me and rather wish it for you. You 
are famed in the kingdom for your beauty and virtue. I am of common lineage. I 
never sought this. I sit here as if spellbound, awaiting God’s boon and, if I am 
fortunate, neither will you be denied advantages. 


Rachel. May Heaven bless you. 
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Susah. With a multitude of blessings. May the tzar soon look upon you with happi- 
ness, 


All speak. With happiness! 


Hegai. I come to you, oh beautiful lady, with the tzar’s message: he is filled with 
longing. He yearns to see you now. Arise, put on your ornaments, prepare yourself 
to go with ше. Heaven will grant my wish today. 


Esther. Hegai, my friend! I am going to a struggle, a cruel battle. I go obediently 
and humbly. I am bound by duty to the tzar but am too timid to consider myself 
worthy of such high grace. 


Hegai. What do you mean “worthy?” What humility! Why hesitate to go, when 
heaven and the tzar want to exalt you! 


Esther. I will be guided by your advice and your high rank and now welcome no 
happiness other than seeing his royal highness just once. This will be the first and 
last time. I am worthy of no more. 


Act Two, Scene Five 
(Asarty [sic], Mordecai, Zadok) 


Zadok, Rejoice, oh Jewish people! Remove your rough garments and dress your- 
selves in light colors. A newly sunlit brightness, an unexpected joy, will break 
through a cloud that has long been dark. If Esther is chosen for the crown, your 
humiliation, vilification, and insults will end together, oh Israel. My Mordecai, 
what is it that burdens you now? 


Mordecai. Fear, hope, doubts, anticipation, and pain stir in my feeble heart. But 
I do not know what to expect. 


Zadok. Let us expect whatever God Himself wills — God, who finally is merciful 
to those whom He has punished sufficiently. Thus Joseph emerges from his prison 
to assume royal rank! And thus it is also to be for Esther. Hegai himself made it 
known to me yesterday, 


Mordecai, But this has given me a frightening dream. 
Zadok? What was the dream? 
Mordecai. Do you want to be Joseph? 


Asariy. No, I do not think that I have any such gifts. It is not for me to interpret 
dreams, Still, tell us about it. 


Mordecai. Listen patiently. Last night I saw in my dream two great snakes fight- 
ing with each other, moaning loudly. There was also a thunderclap and lightning 
and such noise in the whole universe that the earth and the sky shuddered. More- 
over, a black cloud began to approach, filled with calamity, passions, and anguish. 


* Since it is Asariy who answers Mordecai's next question, one may assume that 
it is Asariy rather than Zadok who asks the question, "What was the dream?" 
(Kudriavtzev). 
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In a terrifying manner, it began to cover God's holy people as it did every other 
living thing. And everything was engulfed with sorrow and peril. And at this, 
everybody began to call on the only true God. At once a big river, unexpected and 
very swift, began pouring from a small spring. The darkness vanished as did the 
calamity. The sun rose clear and grew ever brighter. The poor people of God 
began to be victorious and one snake to overpower the other. But the proud were 
all obliged to prostrate themselves, and so was the second snake. And now tell me, 
I implore you, what can be the meaning of this dream? 


Asariy. In truth, there is little that I cannot guess. This dream reveals that in your 
mind is your hope as well as your doubt, your desire as well as your fear. These 
are two snakes which are fighting within you. But when Artaxerxes pours out a 
river only on Esther out of his ample source of love, a newly bright sun will rise 
on our Israel, on its cave of sorrow, and from Esther there will pour forth on us 
mercy and blessing, Then your hope will begin to triumph abundantly and the 
anxiety will be vanquished completely. Who knows what may yet come to pass 
today? 

Mordecai. Indeed, you have read the dream well. Oh, this has been a Jong time in 


coming. But if my old countenance is still to see my own Esther chosen queen, the 
sorrow of Israel will truly perish and I will be reborn and become younger. 


Asariy. God will it so, my friend! I am on my way. It is the hour for prayer. 
Mordecai. And I am turning to God with the same task. Go in peace. 
Asariy. God bless you. 

Mordecai. Please God that we hear good news. 


Act Two, Scene Six 
( Hegai, Esther, Artaxerxes) 


Hegai. Almighty monarch! Great Artaxerxes, whom men love, for whom they 
yearn. Without you the universe would be as without sun! For a long time your 
realm has been weary with more than ordinary grief because of your stolen love. 
The sun is shining for you but you lack the moon. 'The great moon had striven to 
soar above you. And so it lost its luster and grew dim. Turn toward another 
heavenly sphere that your grace may shine and blossom, for there is a figure 
covered with meekness. Banish the cloud from her and give her your radiance. 
Then she will be ardent with your light, and the light of this virtue will shine in 
turn upon you more brightly. 


Artaxerxes. How much this lovely girl already stirs my heart from afar. She is the 
true moon; the others are mere stars. [To Esther] Reveal to me your tender feel- 
ings, oh goddess! Until now I have been thinking day and night about your virtue. 
It is famed. Let Artaxerxes admire you so that the whole world may come to love 


2298 | 


Esther. Great monarch, you who make my heart tremble, in your grace alone is 
my freedom and hope! Oh tzar, whose commands are obeyed by countries near 
and distant and whose domain is the earth, though my humbleness is by no means 
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worthy of the rays of the royal eyes which you have turned upon me, I am filled 
with joy at such good fortune. Let only this bs granted to me: that I be allowed to 
prostraste myself at your gracious feet. 


Artaxerxes. Arise, goddess, and kiss this hand. All are afraid of it, but you need no 
longer fear it. 


Esther. I — the humble slave? What must I say? 


Artaxerxes. You, pillars of my realm, you, steps to my thronel You who advise that 
I enter into a new state of marriage, hear me. I wish to propose something to you. 


Mehuman. May the tzar speak: we listen. 


Artaxerxes. As you yourselves know, there is a beautiful olive tree not quite in the 
center of my garden. It was the only one surrounded by a large bare space. In 
truth, I left it thus on purpose until now so that I could gaze at it more easily. I 
have often thought that if standing alone it is so graceful, it would be even more 
е among others like itself. And as I was occupied with such thoughts, a 

ivine abundance made herbs spring up around it — the herb is called Ephraim 
— and these wound about the tree and grew verdant from the very.roots to the 
top of the tree. Now this stately tree is standing in great dignity, not only yield- 
ing oil in profusion but also a 15 in its beauty. All around the tree there is 
perennial green. It does not stand alone and it adorns that entire space. Do you 
picture the consolation that those herbs can give me? 


Mehuman. May your majesty flourish and live in a similar manner. 


Carshena, We hear these words and this is what we wish: may this lovely image 
be the royal herb. 


Shethar. Oh great olive tree, you are the sacred oil and the bliss. You will stand 
alone until this beautiful girl, unblemished and glorious, puts her arm around you. 
And then she in turn will be exalted by the brilliance of this great realm. 


Artaxerxes. So be it. Vashti has been cast off. Pride itself made her honor and 
happiness short-lived. Take her throne, oh most beautiful woman! I rule a great 
realm and you command-my power. You reign over me but my grace rules you. 


Esther (sobbing). Oh, oh! Oh, Lord! Oh, tzar, I, a beggar? 

Artaxerxes. Why are you sobbing? | 

Esther. I am not worthy of such grace. 

Artaxerxes. Hear mel Love me, for my heart has chosen you. My counselors, crown 
her with my precious diadem! 

Memucan. Long life, to you both! Long life to you, most beautiful of women! 

Carshena. You are being crowned by heavenly abundance. 


Esther. I am the tzar's slave. I will do nothing unless it be of use to him. [To the 
tzar] Let the light of your eyes direct me to any service whatsoever. I accept this 
high rank in meekness and will be obedient out of duty rather than because of the 
honor you have bestowed on me today. 
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Artaxerxes. Counselors, kiss her feet and call her tzarinal 

Memucan. Our joy, our hearts, and our lips welcome you, tzarina. 
Carshena. Madam, tzarina, live long and show us gracel 

Shethar. Let heaven: that brought you marriage bless youl 

Admatha. Madam, our tzarina, may you always have gladness! 
Tarshish. Y welcome our tzarina. Let fortune herself be your servant! 
Meres. Madam, our tzarina, take me as your slavel 

Marsena. Oh, be gracious to us, great tzarinal 


Hegat. Tzarina, now take possession of this rank which my heart foretold you 
earlier. Give me your grace also, as I was ardently zealous that you be honored 
and crowned! 


Artaxerxes. Come, counselors, follow me to the royal hall. Be joyous at my wed- 
ding feast. And you, most beautiful Esther, you are mine and this very night I too 
will be yours. 

Act Three, Scene One 


(Bigthana and. Teresh are deliberating about the assassination of Tzar 
Artaxerxes. Mordecai is eavesdropping. ) 


Bigthana, And so Vashti is to be rejected? 

Teresh. And is no longer to be called tzarina? 
Bigthana. But she has not been avenged. 

Teresh. Vashti, the radiance of this kingdom! 
Bigthana, Vashti, whom the whole world is praising! 
Teresh. Who has helped us until now. 


Bigthana. Were the tzar's conciliatory words uttered to me dishonorably and in- 
sultingly? * 


Teresh. Oh, let Vashti, who like a mother has nourished us after leading us to 
honor, again be honored. 


Bigthana. Nothing could further the realization of our hopes more than what we 
decided in secret council — to kill the tzar this night, to behead him with a saber. 


Mordecai (concealed). Woe unto the tzar! 


Bigthana. And when the tzar has been murdered, whose hand will be more fit to 
hold the scepter than Vashti's, It is accustomed to power. She has the opportunity 


* This speech may be perplexing at first. Bigthana seems to refer implicitly to 
some conversation which he has already had with the tzar concerning Vashti; 
but no such conversation has been presented on the stage, and this is the first 
reference to it ( Louria). 
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to reign over land as vast as that which Semiramis ruled long ago. The maiden 
who is bold enough to wear her crown must be humiliated and dishonored. 


Mordecai. Oh, Esther, Esther! What prophecy my feelings spoke of youl Oh, 
Esther, Esther! Nothing can save you from perdition. 


Bigthana. How happy we shall be then! Why, brother, are you silent now? 


Teresh. I do not know what fills me with such fear. Can I lay hands on one who 
has entrusted his well-being to me? After all, he is the tzar. 


Bigthana. Have your feelings changed so quickly? Can you be so mendacious and 
cowardly? Come, tell me, do you recognize this handwriting? Remember, it is you 
yourself who began this business. Is it not you who conceived the scheme? You 
yourself persuaded me to become your partner. You cannot deny that this is your 
handwriting. It will prove your great guilt. 


Mordecai. Oh wicked cunning, murder, and villainy! 


Teresh. Wait, brother, I am not going back on my word. I am only asking how one 
may act better, for in this great enterprise one must be cautious, 


Bigthana. What is there to be afraid of, since we already know that we have to 
enter into the chamber of the drunkard and plunge® the dagger into his heart 
while he sleeps. 


Teresh. The chamber is not always open. 
Bigthana. But we still have the key. 
Teresh. Who knows whether it will open the door. 


Bigthana. Not open? You must be dreaming! Isn't it a copy of the tzar's key? Did 
I not make a wax impression of the key? 


Mordecai. God help me, woe, woe! I can scarcely believe what man is capable of 
doing. 


Teresh. How will we go past the guards? 'They will not want to let us through. 


Bigthana. Madman, when will you grow more intelligent? We will appear saying 
that it is only by the order of the tzar himself that we are coming to him at mid- 
night: ^We bring costly drugs. The tzar takes them at night." 


Mordecai. Oh, what treacherous schemes! 


Bigthana. “To spare us delay in entering he did not refuse us his own key. Here 
it is.” Who will then hinder us if we act this way? 


Mordecai. Oh, God, prevent this! 
Bigthana, What do you think now? 


5 There is a confusion between уньзнути “s'enfoncer” [to plunge] and угоньзнути 
"échapper" [to escape] (Mazon and Cocron). 
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Teresh. Now, listen to me. I think it would be better to proceed thus. Instead of a 
drug, let us offer the tzar this lethal poison which I myself prepared. I always carry 
it with me. 

Bigthana. Nonsense! How can Нез help us give poison to the tzar at night when he 
is fast asleep — unless his mouth is forced open. In that case he will use it to spit 
at you and will call for help, shouting, “Murder!” No, better do it with a weapon. 
It will leave him speechless. 


Teresh. What arms will be there, since they won't let us enter with a saber? 


Bigthana. Alas, madman! Always questioning and jabbering! Where did you put 
the dagger which I gave you as a present? 


Teresh. Oh, look, I almost forgot it! Here it is under my tunic. 
Bigthana. I have mine too. 
Mordecai. Look what the devil contemplates. 


Bigthana. It will be much better if the guards take our weapons. Our scheme will 
then remain concealed. Who will guess the secret? And when the tzar is killed, we 
will throw the daggers into the river which flows below the city walls. That way 
we shall have nothing to worry about. Who will accuse us of such a deed since we 
shall have entered the chamber unarmed? And no one will catch us. I am certain 
that the guards will hang. Why should we worry? 


Mordecai. Oh, God, where is your judgment and vengeancel 


Bigthana. This will restore the scepter to Vashti, since she is the rightful queen 
and is worthy of it. Then I will feel no shame for the murder, no, but will rather 
boast that I am the most loyal soldier of the tzarina. Oh, what reward and honor 
will be minel Oh, Teresh, what do you think? 


Mordecai. God, don't ever let these traitors triumph in their plot. 


Teresh. So be it. Look again at this hand — this hand and the letter — which was 
given to you as a pledge. Now my eyes will remain sleepless until our plan is car- 
ried out. Unfaithful tzar, wait! I have served you a long time as a slave as well as 
a faithful servant! What advantage do I have, to be only a slave? But put on your 
crown once more, great Vashti, and I know that then I will win greater honor: I 
shall be a master. They are rewarded better who serve her with complete loyalty! 


Bigthana. Now, Teresh, you are thinking more satisfactorily. No doubt, you will 
soon be elevated by Vashti. You have but to take the saber and dagger and we 
shall form a partnership anew in good faith. 


Teresh. Place the dagger over your heart. 
Bigthana. And you the saber to your throat. 
Mordecai. Look what the devil is doing? May God judge you for that! 


Bigthana. Y swear to you, Teresh, by the sun, the moon, and the stars: let the gods 
forsake me ever after if now I fail to live up to our bond and to my word: this night 
we are to kill the tzar. Give me your word too. 
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Mordecai, Oh God, where is your thunder and firel 


Teresh. Y swear that even this night the tzar is going to swim in his own blood. 
May the gods destroy whoever thinks of doing differently. Тихо your dagger 
against me if I violate our bond. 


Bigthana, And your dagger against me if I say or do differently. Let's be on our 
way. Enough. 


Teresh, Enough. Now we lack nothing but a good opportunity. 


Bigthana. This will be Artaxerxes’ punishment. As to his Esther, there is humilia- 
tion in store for her. 


Teresh. Oh, great Vashti, rejoice in your dishonored crown! 
Bigthana. Come, come, this must be done without delay. 


Mordecai. Oh sovereigns, sovereigns! Oh, how easily you are betrayed! Plainly, by 
day you dwell in sorrow and anxiety, at night in great danger! When the weary 
sheep of your realm — the world — lie down to restful sleep, you cannot trust any 
kind of rest, for then befall still greater treason, poison, and murder. These too 
are wide awake: fright, grief, and scheming — and death itself — around your 
golden bed. Oh Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes! If Heaven had not watched over you, oh 
king of kings, you would soon have been betrayed and killed. What am I to do now 
that I myself have heard the murder plot? My conscience will not allow me to 
conceal it and be partner to this sin. There is nothing better for me to do than to 
tell Esther quickly. If only I could find Hatakh! 


Act Three, Scene Two 


Artaxerxes. Now, faithful counselors, I will reward virtue. Since Haman never was 
concerned about his own well-being; since, full of courage, he was conqueror of 
the enemy — the enemy he often vanquished by daring and prowess; because, 
moreover, he was never lured by alien gifts and honors from my gracious person, 
but, most important, was loyal without faltering, as he had promised to be, and 
counseled wisely; because he kept blood and war from my frontiers — because of 
these faithful services he will have honor without measure. And in my realm let 
him be the most important lord above others. 


Memucan. Glory to the tzar! Whatever you command, we gladly obey. 


Artaxerxes. His seat is to stand next to my throne, and he is to rank above all my 
lords, If anybody should have the daring to challenge his authority, he will lessen 
the honor of the tzar. 


Haman. Almighty sovereign, king of kings, who hold sway over the whole 
world! АП the potentates, together, with. everything that lives, bow to you 
and are ready to obey you with bent heads. I too bow before you. The 
heavens, the sun, and the world witness that I am indeed yours. What services 
I may ever have performed are not worthy of the honor. This saber which you, oh 
tzar, alone command wages war upon your order. Is it proper that such a slave 
should help one to such honors — that it should make me first lord of your realm? 
No, oh tzar! I would rather lay down the saber and the helmet at your feet and 
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show myself by my heart alone. If this, my hand, did ever achieve anything, still 
it would not be boastful, since your royal order brought it to pass. Now even the 
captives, together with those enemies who fear you, are joining in honoring you. 
Why am I raised so high when I have done nothing of value by my services? Let 
me but dwell in your favor. 


Artaxerxes. Be assured of the blessing of my favor and fear no harm. Oh no, 
Haman, this head deserves a greater honor, since, in truth, it is the seat of wisdom 
and humility. The hand which until now bravely held weapons now has become 
deserving also of receiving the laurel branch. Arise my faithful servant! 


Haman. Weapon? Hand? Favor? Laurel branch? Oh tzar, I implore you, withhold 
from me this honor. If the blood of sundry enemies is not yet sufficient for this saber 
then let it be prepared, since it is sharp and courageous, always ready to be 
stirred to violent action by the word of the tzar. Never will this hand tremble 
before its enemy; it will oppose even the strongest foe — and this out of love 
rather than from cunning or the desire for favor or honor of any kind. 


Artaxerxes. These words encourage me still more and urge anew your heart to 
daring deeds. 


Meres. Is the tzar's wish not to be your pleasure, great Haman? We all know well 
how brave you are. That is why we lords who are present respect you. We also 
know that you were born of imperial blood. 


Haman, It is unseemly for me to praise my own lineage. But the world and you 
lords know about this — who Agag was. He was the ruler of a great realm in 
ancient times. Moreover, he was born an Amalekite, and, as a Moslem, he brought 
terrible death to the Israelites. And he often sharpened his sword on them. When 
the Jewish tzar Saul came — he who later became a tyrant and had a devil in him 
— unfairly, without any honor, quickly, unexpectedly, full of wicked falsehood he 
took Agag prisoner. Agag was taken quite wilfully, more like a thief than one 
defeated. Finally, without justice, acting in bad faith, Saul killed the poor man 
Mis terrible hand. When the time comes, it will be necessary to avenge this 
murder. 


Artaxerxes, Why are you speaking about this? Put on the laurel wreath and be the 
tzar's friend and father of the whole kingdom, but be an enemy to the enemy. 
Come, sit next to me for a deserved honor. And you, lords, henceforth listen to his 
commands; the one who will not honor him according to his deserts will raise him- 
self above me and dishonor me by not bowing before him. 


Carshen [sic] (with someone else ).° Is it possible, oh great tzar, that we shall not 
honor the man you honor, a man who is now your fai servant? Your wishes are 
laudable. To you, Haman, we shall bow. 


Shethar. We acclaim you, great prince, you who have led us to such gains and 
happiness. 


Admatha. Let your laurels remain forever green. Let heaven keep them verdant. 
Glory to the crown of our tzar. 


$ The identity of the second speaker is unclear (Louria). 
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Artaxerxes. Come, let’s go to supper for Haman now wears a wreath of laurels. 
As is only proper, let us spend this day rejoicing. | 
Act Three, Scene Three 
( Hatakh, Mordecai) 
Hatakh. But do І dare do this and inform the queen about this weighty business? 


Mordecai. I ask you for the sake of Artaxerxes’ life, Hatakh, make haste and tell it 
to her. Truly, if you wait until night, the tzar will be lifeless in the morning. 


Hatakh. Because of Teresh and Bigthana? 
Mordecai. Yes, because of Bigthana and Teresh — they are murderers indeed. 
Hatakh, But what if you and I are unable to prove it? 


Mordecai, Alas! Oh, hurry. I implore you! With poison, with the letter, and the 
dagger you will give proof. Woe to you once you start to conceal. 


Hatakh. Have you seen all this with your own eyes? 


Mordecai. Yes, I saw with my eyes and heard with my own ears how Bigthana was 
instructing Teresh and how they swore not to sleep until the tzar lay in his own 
blood. 


Hatakh. Oh gods, now save the realm and king from peril! But I fear, Mordecai, 
some injustice, should things turn out otherwise. 


Mordecai, There is danger if you do not report it. I will have nothing further to 
do with all this because I have told you the facts. I myself certainly cannot go to 
the tzarina. 


Hatakh. So be it. I will tell her what you said. 


Mordecai. Yes, I beg you, do it. I am a man of good conscience who Nen noth- 
ing but the truth. Esther, oh, Esther! 'This must suffice! Now go, or else the cun- 
ning of two murderers will kill the man whom no one has vanquished yet. 


Act Three, Scene Four 


Artaxerxes. Dearest wife, who made this disclosure to you? 


Esther. А. good and humble man whom I have known for a long time. There is no 
falsehood in him, only truth. His name is Mordecai and I deem him a man of faith. 


Artaxerxes. How did he learn of this? 


Esther. Because he spends day and night near the city gates. And when the traitors 
met, unaware that Mordecai was nearby, they began to plot murder between 
themselves. And so it happened that this Mordecai, being near the gates, heard 
their deliberations — everything they did. And he saw with his own eyes the letter 
which they had written together, the poison, and the dagger. He told Hatakh of 
this without delay. 


Artaxerxes. If I am still alive, Mordecai, you will be rewarded for this act of loyalty. 
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Bigthana. Can't we know, Hatakh, what we have to do at once at the tzar's? 
Teresh. Why are they calling us so suddenly? 


Hatakh. І did not hear anything that concerns you. I was only to carry out an order 
promptly. ER 


Cambyses. Put away your arms. 

Teresh. All right. 

Shethar. Sire, Bigthana and Teresh are approaching. 
Hatakh. Sire, I present these people. 

Teresh. We are always ready to receive your command. 


Artaxerxes. Oh, faithful servants, listen to the speech which I shall address to you, 
and answer mel 


Teresh. You axe most gracious. Will the tzar deign to speak? 


Artaxerxes. Not long ago, this is what happened. A peasant went to his field where 
lived two very beautiful snakes, which, however, were barely alive owing to the 
frost. But this man, feeling pity for them because of their beauty, gave them shel- 
ter in the warmth of his breast. Now, growing warmer — oh, evil in exchange for 
good! — they soon began to stir. The man, truly gladdened by this, fondled and 
played with them — very pleased indeed. For this, they bit his breast viciously and 
soon killed him with deadly poison. Say then; what do they deserve for this? Why 
are you silent now and in great doubt? 


Bigthana. The snakes? 

Artaxerxes. Yes, the snakes. 

Bigthana. The two of them? 

Artaxerxes. Both of them. 

Bigthana. Innocent, the man has died. 
Artaxerxes. How are they to be punished? 
Bigthana. Better they had frozen to death. ` 


Artaxerxes. Oh, cursed venom! Worse than being wounded by serpents! Have I 
not likewise sheltered you from misery and taken you out of harm's way? And, as 
on that field, I too sheltered and fed you in my house. I have just given you pre- 
ferment. Why do you seek my death? I gave you good fortune and honor. 


Bigthana. Who, we? 
Teresh. Who, I? 


Artaxerxes. Yes, youl You are traitors both and yet you want to deny this villainy! 
Hatakh, come here. Explain their deed. 


Hatakh. Give me your weapons. 
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Bigthana. They have been left with the guard. 

Hatakh. And so you are unarmed? 

Bigthana, Not a cobbler’s awl. 

Hatakh. Then what is hanging from a thong under this tunic? 

Artaxerxes, A dagger. 

Hatakh. Yes, a naked dagger. 

Artaxerxes. Were you going to sharpen your dagger on me? 

Bogthana |sic]." Teresh wanted to throw the dagger out of the door just now. 


Bogthana. We are carrying daggers against our enemies. Oh gods! You know that 
we contemplated no evil against the tzar. 


Artaxerxes. Then why did Teresh throw out his? 
Bogthana. Because he was frightened. 


Hatakh, Things will take on a different appearance. Listen, Teresh, remove the 
poison from your pouch. 


Teresh. What, poison? 

Hatakh. Let me have the poison. 

Artaxerxes, Guards, to arms! Guards, search them! 

Teresh. Wait now! Stop! 

Hatakh. Look at this! What is this paper? What's written here? 
Artaxerxes. Read it. 

Hatakh, “A deadly poison for the tzar” — that is what's written at the top. 
Artaxerxes. At once, you dog! At once, drink the poison yourself! 

Teresh. Gladly, oh, most gladly. 


Memucan. No, my gracious tzar. The order is too lenient. For this vile murder, 
such as has never been heard of anywhere, they would have been too happy to 
die by а sweet draught. No, you deserve execution by the most terrible sentence, 
you regicides. 

Artaxerxes. Yes, indeed. The cruelest punishment for such monstrous deeds. 


Bigthana. But what have I done to deserve such misfortune? Why should I suffer 
for what Teresh has done? How does his poison concern me? 


Hatakh. You did not know anything about this? 


Bigthana, No. Let sulphur, pitch, and oil burn in my breast if I know anything 
about it. 


T It is probably Hatakh who speaks (Mazon and Cocron). 
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Teresh. Oh, Bogthana! | 
Hatakh. Very well, allow me to put my hand on your breast. 


Bigthana, Very well. What is this touching and feeling? What devil are you look- 
ing for there? 


 Hatakh. Long live the tzar! The matter is completely clear. 
Esther. Oh, Mordecai, good and humble man! 
Bigthana. Give me back the letter! What business is it of yours] 
Teresh. Oh, oh! We have been betrayed. 


Hatakh. Everything is becoming clear. Look, great tzar, is this not the key which 
alone can open your bed chamber? 


Artaxerxes. Oh, cunning! Oh, marvel! It looks almost exactly like it — except that 
it’s newer. 


Hatakh. How artfully and similar to this one it has been made. And before that it 
was fashioned in wax. 


Artaxerxes. A mold has been made of my key. Where did the lying traitors get it 
from? Now you hang your heads. 


Hatakh. This letter is frightening them. It contains all the malice with which they 
plotted. 


Artaxerxes. Memucan, take the letter and order it to be read. 


Shethar (reads). I, Bogthana, and I, Teresh, freely bind ourselves with the blood 
signatures, having given our goods and belongings, with body, soul, and life, to 
one another as pledge that our Artaxerxes is to be killed within three days. If one 
of us should break faith, let a god kill him. Thus the one will start to pursue the 
other without mercy. I, Bogthana, with my blood. I, Teresh, with my blood. 


Artaxerxes. Oh, heaven! 

Bigthana and Teresh. Mercy, oh, mercy! 

Artaxerxes, Revengel 

Bigthana and Teresh. Oh, mercy! 

Artaxerxes. You are traitors of charity! 

Bigthana and Teresh. Mercy, mercy! Great tzar, mercy! 


Artaxerxes. At once, at once, out of my sight! Guards, give orders to have them put 
where there is an end to all mercy, where neither sun nor moon is shining! 


Guards. Go, go, you deceitful dogs! 
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Guards.5 Whether you're quiet? or whether you cry, you're going. On your way, 
you traitors! 


Artaxerxes, Oh, heaven, I give you great thanks for saving me from this danger. 
And as for you, Mordecai, how can I reward your loyalty? [Probably to Esther] 
Had it not been for him, the plot would have succeeded. 


Esther. He is a humble man who is pleased with little and who wants nothing more 
than the tzar’s grace. 


Artaxerxes. What grace? I must be grateful indeed, or I am not the tzar. Memucan, 
record it in the royal chronicles so that it may never be forgotten that two traitors 
were bent on regicide but that Mordecai disclosed it. 


Memucan, Let the tzar's command be executed. 


Artaxerxes, Give us plain advice, trusty and worthy counselors, on how grim death 
is to be meted out to those killers so that all will learn to fear such a treason. Now 
I shall rest awhile to ease my mind of sadness. 


Carshena, Farewell, tzar. 

Artaxerxes. Come, my rescuer. I am especially in your debt for saving my life. 
The realm is grateful to you for the crown which is still safe. 

Esther. Health to the tzar for the good of his realm. 

Counselors. And, to his foes: vengeance, terror, mockery, and abusel 


Act Three, Scene Five 
(Haman, Harbonah, Mordecai, Azariya [sic], Zadok, Cambyses, Palace 
Guards, Bogthana [sic], and Teresh) 


Haman. What sort of treason is this of which Bogthana and Teresh showed them- 
selves capable? 


Harbonah. Great sir, I speak the truth; that is why the tzar sent for you. 
Haman. The traitors are already bound? 


Harbonah. They are bound; they have been miserably tortured and have con- 
fessed both orally and in writing. They were at once condemned to death. They 
will be hanged on a high gallows. 


Mordecai. Brethren, look — here comes the great man. You pray to him as you 
would to God. I ask you not to do it. 


8 Possibly, different guards are speaking (Kudriavtzev). 


® This word differs in the various editions: молчитеся [are quiet] in the Vologda 
edition, молитеся [are praying] in the Church Slavonic Lyon edition, and piszen 
[are urinating] in the German edition. Mazon and Cocron note that the word 
мочитеся [wet oneself] was changed to молитеся “manifestement pour des raisons 
de décence” [obviously for reasons of decency] (Louria). 
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Azariah. And if we don't do it? 

Zadok. That will bring us to grief and sadness. 

Cambyses. Soldiers! Make way and bow down before Haman. 

Mordecai. 1 will do nothing of the sort. 


Cambyses (with the soldiers). Oh, great Haman! Live happily in fame and honor 
and, honored as you are, be gracious to us. 


Haman. What do you wish? 


Cambyses. 1 ask you humbly to be gracious to me and raise me in rank for my 
faithful service. 


Haman. Y shall remember you. I shall not forget you. In truth, that courage which 
pursues honor rather than gain is worthy of eminence, and you will soon be high 
in rank. 

Cambyses. Great prince and lord, may great honor be yours. I am yours to com- 
mand. When I charge against your enemies, you will quickly see that I shall not 
spare my life. 

Haman. What man is this, this very old man? 


Harbonah. You, there! Who are you and where from? What are you doing in this 
court? Can you not bow, you lout? 


Mordecai. My dear sir, don't blame me for it. I am a Jew. 
Cambyses. He is а Jew. 

Mordecai. I have certainly offended no one here. 
Harbonah. Tell me whether he is a Jew. 


Cambyses. He is a Jew. Look at his garments. I have seen him enter and leave 
through the gates frequently and have told him many times, under threat of 
punishment, that he was to do the tzar’s will and bow to you. 


Harbonah. That dog! He refuses to show to Haman the honor which the tzar him- 
self bestowed upon him. 


Haman. See here, see here, you Jew! 


Mordecai. I beg to be heard. I am not сар that I am а Jew and prisoner besides. 
How can I misconstrue the tzar's word and have no respect for the great prince, 
whom the whole world honors? If he wishes it, my blood and my possessions are 
his to dispose of. But this alone I will not deign to do: to bow to him with rever- 
ence — since only God is worthy of this honor. How can I defy Him? 


Cambyses. But if the tzar wants it? 
Mordecai. But what God wants is better. 
Haman. Who am I, Jew, speak! 
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Mordecai, Almighty God is even mightier than you. 
Haman, What god? 


Mordecai. The One who has nourished me all my life and the only One whom my 
fathers have praised. 


Haman. Oh slave! Oh Jew! Oh dog! All of Persia, India,!? and other realms besides 
dare not oppose me, dare not disobey me, and countless noblemen bow down 
before me. But you are the only one to whom I am nothing because you humiliate 
kings. Do you want to despise our gods with your God? What am I to do? The 
bravery of Haman and this saber does not want to defile itself with Jewish blood. 


Harbonah. Most true, great lord. 


Haman, Just wait. Soon you will see what will happen to you and all those who 
call themselves Jews. I know your kind. Just wait, you bandits and traitors! What 
did you do long ago to my brave father? Do you know Saul, a ae of your own 
breed — how he took from us, the Agagites, the crown and realm by robbery? I 
could now have been wearing the crown of the Agagites but you dogs killed him. 
Now why are you going to the court of the tzar, you Jew? Aren’t you thinking of 
betraying this royal crown also? Yet Haman will not be truly himself 11 until he 
has avenged himself on you and your race! [To the others] In fact I am ashamed 
for having talked to him for so long. 


Teresh. Oh, great lord, be gracious to me. 

Bigthana. Be gracious to us who are in the dungeon, oh great lord! 
Haman. What is this groaning and shouting? 

Bigthana. Oh, prince, be merciful to us! 

Teresh. You divine one, you alone can restore us to life. 
Harbonah. Those traitors are imprisoned here. 

Haman. Who? Teresh and Bogthana? 

Harbonah. Yes, my lord. 

Haman, Fire, pitch, and sulphur will be your reward. 
Bigthana. Oh, Haman, hear our lament! 

Teresh. Oh, my Јога! 

Bigthana. Oh, prince! 

Teresh. Look at us graciously! 

Bigthana. Bring us release! 


10 India should read Media as in the German text (Meden) (Kudriavtzev). 
11 The literal translation of жив не будет would be will not live (Louria). 
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Haman, You won't have to remain here much longer. The Jews will share your lot, 
you traitors, I shall not rest from honoring the tzar 12 until I have avenged myself 
upon the one who has offended my honor! And my eyes will not sleep until that 
race of bandits has perished. 


Azariah. Oh Mordecai, what are you doing! 


Mordecai. Alas, chosen people! How your heart has been perverted so that you bow 
before a heathen instead of before God! 


Azariah. I have done it out of fear. 
Zadok, I bowed out of hyprocrisy. 


Mordecai. Do you feel, you honest people, that you have not sinned in this? Yes, 
you have sinned. Fear should be felt before God only and not before a heathen. I 
would rather suffer than bow low to anyone but God, who has sustained me since 
youth. I urge you to pray to God for absolution of your sins. 


Azariah. Oh, God, be merciful to us! 
Zadok, Oh, great God! Shed upon us wretches your love and mercy. 


Azariah, Don’t punish and take vengeance on us for our sins. 


Act Three, Scene Six 


Artaxerxes. Let the judgment be executed without any mercy, even though I am 
merciful. 


Haman, In truth, such treason and unheard-of cunning deserve a heavier sentence 
than the scaffold. 


Memucan. What about the agony they suffer from being tortured, quartered, cut 
up, so that I myself don’t know whether they are alive or dead? It is greater than 
a hundredfold death. 

Haman, A hideous death is not actually necessary for the traitors — these, I must 
now admit, can no longer feel anything. But it is meant to serve as a warning so 
that greater villains will not commit a similar crime of treason and cunning. 


Artaxerxes, Oh, listen, faithful Homan [sic], and tell me what form of death can 
be given them that will cause greater fear than hanging on the high scaffold for a 
long time. Then those who walk past Bogthana [sic], and Teresh and look at them 
henceforth will not begin to perpetrate outrages. 


Haman. Truly, how great and wise is our tzar’s mind. 

Artaxerxes. Then let that order be executed at once. 

Memucan. Indeed, let it be as the tzar speaks and desires. 

Artaxerxes. Abagatha [sic], call the commander and the guards and carry out my 
sentence vengefully. 


12 The literal translation of не возвращу назад от руки царевы is I will not turn 
away from the tzar's hand ( Louria). 
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Cambyses. I am going, 


Haman. That commander is an exceptional warrior and has been serving loyally 
for ten years. He deserves promotion and favor. 


Artaxerxes, Treat him as you please. 

Haman. Very well. 

Artaxerxes, How will you quell treason in the future? 

Haman. In truth, this is worth pondering. 

Artaxerxes. You know that at present I have no enemies and that my brave saber 
is resting. I am also, thank god, pleased with my wife, but I cannot lie on my couch 
without danger, and my friends who enter my palace, as well as my chambers, and 


to whom I certainly entrust my well-being — they too will look for my death in 
the future, so that my body trembles. 


Memucan. Noble monarch, I have a different thought on this matter: find some 
able guards and give them a faithful commander who is to be with them to protect 
the well-being of the tzar. Nobody is to be allowed to enter the tzar’s chambers 
without his knowledge. 


Haman. And in fact that can be done. It is better to do it through Cambyses, for I 
have known him and never found him disloyal. 


Artaxerxes. That is good. 


Marsena. Furthermore, I think that your Highness should give a strict order so 
that nobody will dare enter the royal court without being called. Should anyone 
then dare enter without instructions let him be convicted even if he is a great man, 
and be cut to pieces by the guards. In the event that a counselor of the tzar has to 
enter on business, so that he be unchallenged, let the tzar show his graciousness 
by extending the scepter toward him. 


Artaxerxes, Truly, so be it. Memucan, command at once that that order be carried 
out. And let nobody, man or woman, be free to enter here. Then I will be in less 
danger. 


Haman. This is very good advice. 
Memucan. I shall put this royal order in writing at once. 


Haman. Oh, great tzar! Dare I speakP My conscience compels me, for day and 
night my heart grieves for you. 


Artaxerxes. Speak, Haman. 


Haman. Noble tzar, it is necessary to consider that with this order treason will not 
be lessened in the entire realm, because the order actually affects only one city. In 
reality, however, there is need to fear that treason stirs throughout your realm. 


Artaxerxes. How can we find out? 


Haman. Great tzar, I cannot remain silent. An alien race lives in Media, which was 
crowded with your own people — these aliens have now settled there. And they 
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are used to plotting treason, to flattering, and they are not afraid of any kind of 
evil. Nor do they know justice or religion. And what's worse, they have spread 
everywhere and have become dangerous because they wander throughout the 
realm and are hostile to it. And in their customs and faith they are different from 
us. Besides, they make light of your d e edict and their perverted law is like no 
other. Their only business is usury, cheating, and so on. Remember that these 
people will never be of any use to you. 


Shethar. And that it is necessary for us to consider that that nation with its indus- 
try brings in gold. 


Haman. And though this is abundant, their possessions will appear to be even 
greater when they are taken to the tzar's treasury. 


Tarshish. In that event they will all have to be executed. 


Haman. Yes, indeed. Better that way than that the whole empire should be ruined. 
Oh, tzar, do so and I promise to put into the hands of the tax collectors and the 
scribes a large quantity of silver talents. When did we ever have enough of them? 
Now, however, the treasury will suddenly be filled with revenue. At the same time 
the realm will be rid of great treason. Counselors, what do you think? 


Meres. The realm must be free from fear and danger in order that it may prosper. 
Ап empire can be quickly destroyed by cunning hypocrisy and treason. That is the 
truth. A strong enemy will not harm us as much as a cunning friend who intends 
evil. Lf this realm is full of traitors, then your advice is good, and through it your 
good faith will be apparent. But because there have been no complaints against 

at miserable tribe up to now, and because treason and cunning are not obvious 
in them, I think that they would be suffering innocently if they were executed 
without an inquiry. This is what I advise: let us Кр this tribe, that we may 
learn about their way of life, their privileges, and their religious practices. After 
investigating them we will know whether or not there are complaints against them 
and whether they are a liability or an asset to us. And thus we shall arrive at a 
decision through tactful skill. For innocent blood often brings many countries and 
houses to misery, grief, and ruin. 


Haman. Then we have already been betrayed. If that tribe is told about our coun- 
sel before we can act, then they can be on their guard, and they will fight us with 
their cunning, shed our blood, and thus gain time to lead against us some strong 
people whom they have known for a long time. They will incite them to attack us 
with cunning and power and to fight us. And then where will our counsel be, and 
where will our success be? They are traitors by birth and ancestry. Just recall a 
thousand of their cunning deeds. I swear by god that if the tzar tolerates these 
people any longer, they will soon become thieves and robbers. My heart speaks 
faithfully. Let misfortune come upon those who will not listen to me. 


18 Although the Vologda text has say [evil] I have translated this word as gold 
[злото] after comparison with the German text “Doch ist auch zu betrachten, disz 
Volk durch sein Gewerb bringt grosse Zollen ein.” [One should also consider that 
this nation, with its industry, brings in high taxes.] Haman’s answer thus seems 
more logical (Louria). 
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Artaxerxes. І see my faithful friend and the father of my realm. And I see your 
watchful heart loves me. According to you, not one traitor will be alive. So act, 
that in my realm there be no cunning. Your desire is my desire, your word my 
word, your counsel my delight. 


Haman. In that case I advise that you issue your command that this wicked tribe 
be left dead in its blood by your royal army — and that this be carried out on a 
specified day. I am going to take adequate measures. The money also is ready for 


your treasury. 

Artaxerxes, Take my seal ring as a sign of your actions — they are those of the 
king. The money is at your disposal since my treasury is already quite full. 
Shethar. Let heaven bless you, great tzar, both in your counsel and in your deed! 


Tarshish. Let heaven execute whoever through his treason is your cunning enemy 
and that of your kingdom! 


Marsena. May the gods grant it. 
Abagafa [sic]. It is already done. 


Shethar. Oh, great tzar! Your order has been carried out: Teresh and Bigthana 
d hanged as an example to traitors and have become a mockery to the 
wor 

Memucan. Let all traitors and villains meet the same end. 

Let Artaxerxes’ realm flourish! 

Without cunning! 

Without scheming]! 

In happiness! 

And prosperity! 

In peacel 

And calm! 

All speak, Happiness to the king! Happiness! 


мостом м 


Act Four, Scene One 


Zadok, Alas, alas, alas! My dear Mordecai, have you heard that Haman is seeking 
and scheming to kill or defeat all Jews — down to the last one? The tzar allows him 
everything. 


Mordecai. What is the reason for it? 
Zadok. Your refusal to bow to him. 
Mordecai. For that he wants to avenge himself on all our people? 


Zadok, Y tell you the truth: he wants to bring bitter death to all our people, to our 
entire tribe. 
Mordecai. God protect us! How was he allowed such a thing? 


14 The name has been added by Kudriavtzev. 
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Zadok. What can he not obtain? He gets whatever he wishes. He is allowed to do 
as he pleases. He raises this one, he lowers that one. He praises this one and that 
one he kills. And everything is done аз he commands. Alas, why didn't you bow 
your head and bend your knees like everyone else? One does not honor God less by 
doing so. 

Mordecai. What? Bend knees to him — to that Haman? He is not worthy of my 
daring to perpetrate a thing that would make me unworthy of God’s grace. And 
you, Zadok, want to forget God and honor with a bow one of the uncircumcised — 
you, who are a son of Abraham. 


Zadok. It is because of you, I say, that the tribe of Abraham are to be treated as 
mercilessly as if they were wicked criminals, thieves, robbers, and lawbreakers. 
They are to be killed in one day, all at once. For such a small reason — because 
you don’t want to bow to a nobleman? Is this your truth? 

Mordecai. And cannot God, swiftly changing men’s evil purposes, suddenly destroy 
them? Is the seed of Abraham and the children of Israel, God’s people, the beloved 
sons, to perish because of me alone, because of an innocent matter, despite their 
innocence? To perish thus is inconceivable. 


Sadok [sic]. God will not let it happen.!5 Shethar told me about it and ordered me 
to keep it secret. 


Mordecai. I tell you this: I cannot believe that the tzar will permit it and that 
Esther, the queen, could not stop it. She is greater than Haman — she is his supe- 
rior, She is, after all, one of из, 


Sadok. Believe it or not, that is the truth. It's true. But they keep it a secret and do 
not divulge it to the queen. 


Mordecai. Listen to my counsel but don't confide these words to anybody until 
Haman's scheme and the tzar's wish come to light in some other way. 


Sadok. Who knows what this day will bring? 

Mordecai. Who is this coming? Look, it's Haman! 

Sadok. This is our villain. 

Mordecai. I do not want to honor him. If I do so, I shall certainly bring misfortune 
upon myself. 

Sadok. Let's go. Let's hurry. 


Act Four, Scene Two 


Haman. Land of my ancient ancestors, rejoice and consider your good fortunel 
For after so many years there lives an Agafite [sic] !* — there lives that great 
Haman who wants to fill the whole world with the blood of your enemies. I shall 
uproot these Jews who formerly strove against me with slaughter and crime, and 


15 This sentence may be the continuation of Mordecai's speech (Kudriavtzev). 
16 Араще should read Agagite. See also Act III, scene 2 (Kudriavtzev). 
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know I am sure that I want to avenge myself fully till the sun runs brilliantly 
through the zodiac. I want to destroy them completely and finally ruin all their 
ancient tribes. From this town to the boundaries of the Moors every town and 
village will be darkened by their blood. You, Shethar, write the decree of the tzar. 
You will see, oh obstinate tribe, ever of evil intent — oh Jewish tribe, murderers 
of my father! 


Shethar. And I will hasten to carry out your order. 


Haman. Now listen to me, Shethar, listen carefully. Nail this document at the royal 
court and the second one at the public squares of this town, so that everybody will 
read it today. 


Shethar. Y shall do it. 


Haman. There is yet another thing that I must tell you — send the tzar's decrees 
quickly to all his frontiers in Persia and Media, our possessions, so that on the four- 
teenth day of the month of Adar no Jew will remain alive. 


Shethar. This surprises me: I cannot understand why the killing of the Jews has 
been set for the fourteenth day of Adar. Why not before? 


Haman. It has been postponed as much as twelve months because the wise men 
have ordered me to do so. For in that time the tzar's decree can reach the distant 
lands of this realm. Besides, this enterprise will succeed perfectly, since the Jewish 
tribe will be destroyed in a single day. They will all be massacred and die in their 
own blood and be finally eradicated. 


Shethar. Your idea is good. 


Haman. And my happiness is great, because my astrologers have gazed at the stars 
and foretold me all sorts of good things soon to happen. And they find that date 
to be — the thirteenth [sic] day of Adar. 


Shethar. 1 do not doubt that it will come to pass at a propitious hour as you desire. 
When will I see you again, oh great lord, since I am leaving now? 


Haman. Why do you ask? In the hall of the boyars, since the tzar has ordered me 
now to his table. You well know that without me the tzar certainly cannot be cheer- 
ful. And so I shall put everything out of mind — outrage; ire, and sadness — while 
I am there drinking with him. Meanwhile, in the summer, the orders will arrive 
and the whole Jewish tribe will be brought under the sword. Henceforth I shall be 
of good cheer, whatever 1 do. 


Shethar. And I go, by your leave, oh great lord. I am your servant. 


Haman. Do everything according to our scheme. 'The tzar himself respects me but 
the Jew does not want to respect me. That old dog. You will see, Jew Mordecai! 
Oh, dog, you will hear bow fitting it is to revere lords! If you consider it a sin to 
bend your knee, I do not choose to consider it a sin to see all the Jews destroyed. 
Then my fame will reach its height. I shall be feared by the whole world. For I 
shall not stop avenging the blood of my father on the heirs of Saul. I avenge my- 
self because of the pride of one Jew. Because of him a great many thousands will 
fall. 
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Act Four, Scene Three 
(Lamentation of Mordecai with the Jews) 
(Mordecai, Zadok, Azari [sic], Hutakh [sic], Susah, Dinah) 
Mordecai." * Save us, oh Lord! 
Zadok. * Oh, Lord, make hastel 
Azariah. * Save us, oh Lord! 
Mordecai. Alas! Alas! We are undone, undone! 
Zadok. Oh, Israell Oh, Israel! You are condemned to death, to death! 
Azariah. Oh, we wretches! Woe to из! Woe! Why were we born, for what purpose! 


Mordecai. * О God, why dost Thou cast us off forever? 

Why does Thy anger smote against the sheep of Thy pasture? 
Remember Thy congregation, which Thou hast gotten of old, 
Which Thou hast redeemed to be the tribe of Thy heritage! 
Remember Mount Zion, where Thou hast dwelt. 


Azariah. Oh God! Why have You forsaken us and why are You scorning Your 
people? 


Zadok. Why are You wrathful with Your chosen? Remember Your pasturing sheep! 


Mordecai. Oh, remember Your heirs! You are dwelling in us, yet You let us be 
annihilated. 


Zadok. * We have heard with our ears, O God, 

Our fathers have told us, 

What deeds Thou didst perform in their days, in the days of old: 

Thou with Thy own hand didst drive out the nations, but them Thou didst plant; 
Thou didst afflict the peoples, but them Thou didst set free. 


Mordecai. Lord! We have heard with our ears that which our fathers related to us 
about the experience of our tribe in former centuries! 


Azariah. Your right hand banished our enemies and all the heathens were up- 
rooted, but we multiplied. 


- Zadok. He put to flight other nations from our sight, but He looked upon us with 
mercy and bounty! 

* Arise, O God, plead Thy cause. | 

Remember how the impious scoff at Thee all the day! 

Do not forget the clamor of Thy foes, 

The uproar of Thy adversaries which goes up continually! 


Zadok [sic]. Rise, oh Lord! Judge our quarrel and see what blasphemy is done to 
You! 


17 An asterisk denotes the lines in the manuscript in which the text has been trans- 
literated, somewhat inaccurately, from Hebrew. 
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Mordecai. Behold the sobbing of Your people and the hostility of our foes! And 
the pride of Your enemies is increasing so that they revile us] 


Hatakh. What laments and moaning, what crying do I find here, near those royal 
gates! 


Mordecai. Alas, alas, oh Hatakh! Alas, alas, I say. 


Hatakh. Why are you dressed in this way? I see you wearing sackcloth and torn 
robes, in tears and covered with ashes! 


Mordecai, Oh that Esther, the queen, could see my grief! Oh! Oh! Oh! Unhappy 
me! Alas! 


Hatakh. Say and entrust to me what I must report to our queen. 


Mordecai. Don’t you know how incomprehensibly 18 Haman has behaved? And 
how ruthless an enemy he has become? He wants to kill us Jews — our whole 
tribe — throughout the realm. 


Hatakh. What tribe do you mean? 
Mordecai. Us Jews. 
Hatakh. Y doubt it. 


Mordecai. Alas, Hatakh, Hatakh. Can I believe you? Can I look upon you as а 
friend and confide a secret to you? 


Hatakh. Y swear to you by the light of the sun, I shall be faithful to you in all that 
you tell me. You should not grieve; instead, reassure yourself. 


Mordecai. Yt has not yet been revealed to you what the whole town is bewailing. 
Some are shedding tears for us; others are sobbing because Haman and his followers 
are attacking us. 


Hatakh. What has he actually done ? Tell me. 
Zadok. Y urge you, confide in him. 
Azariah, Tell him, Mordecai. 


Mordecai, Haman, cunning and hypocritical, with bad intention has asked the 
tzar to issue an edict in all his realms ordering the ruin of the Jews — of the entire 
tribe: the young, the old, the very young. To kill and to uproot their memory from 
among the living. 


Hatakh. What, to kill them all? 
Mordecai. Yes, yes. That’s the way it is. Alas, alas, alas. 
Hatakh. How can the tzar allow it? 


18 The word невместно [invariably, unalterably] may be a scribal error for 
невместимо [incomprehensibly] (Louria). 
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Mordecai. I don’t know. I just want to tell you that Haman expressed his view to 
the tzar that his treasury will be immeasurably increased, it will be Pus Md 
filled by many thousands. And immediately Jewish blood is to be sacrifi 


Hatakh. Where do they think they're going to get the silver? 
Mordecai, I think from the belongings of the poor Jews after they are killed. 
Hatakh. I cannot believe it. 


Zadok. And look at Haman's decree. It is posted in every square and street, and is 
stamped with the tzar's own seal, and is confirmed by an edict all over the country. 


Hatakh. I myself am very much terrified by this scheme. 


Mordecai. Doesn't your heart tremble and aren't your thoughts filled with fear? 
I beg you to bring all this to the knowledge of the queen. 


Hatakh. Y shall. 

Mordecai. Look at this, the tzar's order. Unless the queen helps us, we are lost. 
Hatakh. Wait here for a while. I am leaving. 

Azariah. We all implore you. 

Zadok. We all implore you together. 


Mordecai. * Rouse Thyself! Why sleepest Thou, О Lord? 
Why dost Thou hide Thy face? 
Why dost Thou forget our affliction and oppression? 


Azariah., Awake, oh Lord, why do You sleep? Awake, oh Lord, and help us. 


Zadok. Why is Your face turned away and why do You cast us down and brand us? 
Or is it that our prayers and sadness are to be despised by You? 
* May the Lord answerl 


Zadok [probably Azariah]. * May the Lord answer! 


Azariah [probably Zadok}. * Have mercy, oh Lord! 
1? Oh Lord, hear us! Oh Lord, hear us! 


Azariah. Oh Lord! Hear us! 
Susah. Where is Mordecai? 


Mordecai. The Lord knows how I feel; I know but do not know, I live but am dying, 
І am Mordecai but am scarcely alive. 


Susah. Console yourself, don’t be sorrowful. The queen knows of your outrage and 
commiserates with you. She sends you these clothes and wants you to take off the 
coarse garments, because these cause her anxiety. She wants you to remain at court 
without danger. 


Mordecai. Why should I take off these coarse garments since, as you see, I am 
nearing death? No, no, never. Unless God's will changes. Take back the garments. 


19 The text continues in Church Slavonic (Louria). 
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Dinah. You don’t want to accept what the tzarina has sent, Mordecai? She favored Ve 
you with it. I beg you not to act this way. You are standing here by the royal gates; 

there is danger. 


Mordecai. What danger? The danger we are in cannot be greater than it is today,. 
since they want to kill the Jews. I wish that I were the only one in this predicament. 
Oh Israel! Israel! Israel! Alas, misfortune is breaking upon you! 


Susah. Y beg you to grant her wish this time because she sends them to you with 
all her heart, and no one dares deny her wishes. 


Morüecai. І know. However, I swear that I will not remove my coarse garment 
unti] I see all of Israel rejoicing. Now go and tell the tzarina not to disgrace herself 
and to pray to God; to put on rags, fast for her people, and pray. Then let her go 
to the tzar and plead with him and persuade him, as best she can, not to let Haman's 
counsel to shed our blood lead to the ever greater misfortune which Hatakh has 
already reported to her. 


Susah. Of course, we cannot urge you any longer. We intend to return. Peace be 
with youl 


Dinah, Go in happiness. 


Mordecai. * For our soul is bowed down to the dust; 
Our body is cleaved to the ground. 

Rise up, come to our help! 

Deliver us for the sake of Thy steadfast lovel 


Zadok. Our soul is full of affliction. We are humble in the dust. 
Azariah. And how the wretched flesh yearns for the earth because it is despised. 


Mordecai. Come, oh Comforter, to us in our sorrow. Help us in these heavy afic- 
tions. 

Hatakh. I bring these tears from our tzarina and also her pain and bitter sorrow. 
She wants very much — I really cannot express it. In fact, she wants to plan right 
now so that she may approach the tzar at the fitting moment. However, she has been 
told that according to Persian custom nobody can approach the tzar unless he has 
been summoned. Should he approach unsummoned, whoever he may be, he 
will swiftly be killed. Now it has often happened that our tzarina was not called 
to the tzar for more than thirty days. Therefore, we cannot urge her to act. 


Mordecai. What is this — fear of death? Does she think of living on alone when 
they want to kill the whole еар She won't be safe then either. If she 
thus ignores her people, misery will come to her. And if she remains silent now 
and hopes that she will be safe as a tzarina, then I hope that God will give us other 
help. I know that she will in no way escape the wrath to come, since she has scorned 
her father’s house. For God has been gracious in raising her to the crown for the 
benefit of His people. Yet, she forgets to act; she lacks courage to help. Let her take 
care lest she fall into God’s hands! 


Hatakh. Y shall convey your words to herl Wait here. 
Mordecai. Dear friend, bring back a better answer. 
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Mordecai's friends. Let us not cease to call upon God and always to implore Him 
to deliver us. 

* Why dost Thou stand afar off, O Lord? 

Why dost Thou hide Thyself in times of trouble? 


Zadok. * In arrogance the wicked hotly pursue the poor; 
Let them be caught in the schemes which they have devised. 


Azariah. * Arise, О Lord; О God, Lift up Thy hand; 
Forget not the afflicted. 


Mordecai. Oh God! How You have forsaken us and turned Your countenance from 
this cruel griefl 


Zadok. And so sinners come to dispatch us to hell. 


Mordecai. Arise, our Defender, and stretch out Your hands and deliver us wretches 
from these misfortunes! 


Hatakh. Here is a better answer for you from our tzarina: she asks of you that all 
those that are at Susa 20 gather and promise to fast for three days and during this 
time neither to eat nor drink but to pray continuously. She wants to do the same 
with all her women. Thereafter she will ignore her own safety. She will break 
Persian law and intends to approach the king fearlessly on the third day with tears 
and sobbing. Then, if evil Hold befall her, she hopes with her whole heart to 
despise death. She is ready to give her life for her people. 


Zadok. Let God hear our prayers and hers. 
Hatakh. Go and do this. And God help you. 


Mordecai. Amen, so be it! Now my heart is more cheerful. Come, brothers, let us go 
together, and let us gather here all our brethren and meekly fall down before God. 
Let us follow Esther's counsel and ask for His aid, by fasting and kneeling until 
our prayers are heard! Who knows what miracle God will send us. 


Azariah. I do not want to doubt it. 


Act Four, Scene Four 
(Weeping of Esther and the Maidens) 


Esther. * O that deliverance for Israel would come from Zion! 
When God restores the fortunes of His people, 
Jacob will rejoice and Israel be glad.?! 


Children, children, let us now pray. In such peril, let us all call to the God of our 
fathers, to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobl Cry out together with me, and 
let rivers of tears flow. Let us then start sobbing and cry out together how our 
heart is grief-stricken. 


20 Next to this line the manuscript has an annotation столица перская [Persian 
capital] (Kudriavtzev). 


21 The text continues in Church Slavonic (Louria). 
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Esther. Oh God, Lord of all peoples and ruler of all vital actions! You, who cast 
the proud into hell and rescue the meek from perill It is now to us that You have 
sent peril. We are in fear and humiliation always! 


All speak. Come, come and free us! 
2 


[Esther.] We are prostrate in the coarse garb of affliction, but our sufferings are 
ever increasing. We have angered You all our days; with our sins we have angered 
You; because of them we have provoked Your wrath. But, God be merciful toward 
us. 


All speak.3? Come, oh God, and save us! 
3 


[Esther.] Our slavery is a torment to us; however, we are not thinking of this now. 
А huge animal which wants to eat Your people is emerging. Swords are being 
sharpened to be used against us, as if we were all going to be destroyed. 


All speak. Come, oh God, and deliver us! 
4 


[Esther.] See how this one heathen wants to abase you, oh God, a deed which a 
Pharaoh did not dare with all his warriors, when he wanted to drown all of us in 
the Black Sea. 


All speak. Come and deliver us, oh God! 
5 


[Esther.] Aren't we Your people whom You Yourself have chosen amongst all? 
Remember Your former acts; when You pledged in covenants that though You 
should punish us, still You would never forsake us. 


All speak. Come, oh God, and deliver us! 
6 


[ Esther.] Should we despair in our hopes, then, oh God, Your name would be 
blemished, because we in Israel did not have a God more powerful than the gods 
of Ње heathen — blind, dumb, and without feet. 


All speak. Come, oh God, and deliver us! 
7 


[Esther.] Destroy the malice of that man who wants to kill Your people! Cast him 
down in Your wrath so that nobody mocks You. Manifest the strength of Your 
right hand. 


All speak. Oh God, deliver us! 
22 This identification has been added by Kudriavtzev. 
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[Esther.] And you, my maidens of beautiful countenance, all that are here, praise 
God so that He will appear, and reveal Himself in a divine miracle; and add a song 
besides, for I am cast down in sorrow and grieve in great distress, so that I cannot 
utter a song. 


The Maidens Are Singing a Song 
1 


Oh innocence run to the throne, to the guileless judge, and he will both crown and 
defend you. 


2 


Let your hope be unending and with perfect faith. Wait for your boon. Nor doubt 
your salvation! 


3 


If you have not offended anybody, then indeed you may hope. He whose faith is 
in God will laugh at all things. 


4 


What can people contrive? Do you hold them in awe? He whose hope is in God 
can laugh at the world. 


5 


The Great Eye sees, and you will proclaim what injustice you suffer, and you will 
be avenged. 


8 


And when your great sins stand revealed before God, He can in His patience take 
pity on you. 
7 


And if we sinned greatly, we admit it. For we do not forsake You and we turn to 
You. 


8 


Oh God, have mercy on your sheep and your flocks! Destroy the scourge that has 
been prepared for us, and wipe away our tears. 


9 


Oh, grant it! May we see you, Israel, raised and your enemies destroyed! We shall 
praise You for this! 
10 


ОБ innocence, draw near to the throne of the lofty judge! Then he will give the 
shield and crown for your defense. 


Hatakh. The tzar is sitting on the golden throne by a cooling breeze, oh great 
tzarina. All day I waited, and then came the time when I saw him in his glory. I 
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bring you good news; that is why I come to you. I would humbly tell you how he 
spends his time. He sits all alone, which is to the good. You will prosper in what- 
ever you do. 

Esther. Arisel Arise, my maidens! All of you adorn and beautify the queen. I want 
to go to the king at once. It is better for me to die now than to be killed later! 
Hatakh, go to Mordecai and let him know that I am now going to the tzar so that 
he may pray for me. 


Hatakh. I am ready and take my leave. 


Act Four, Scene Five 
Mordecai. And our queen went to the tzar? 


Hatakh. She did. I saw her. She sent me to you, and as she went, she ordered me 
to say that for your sake and everybody else's she did not choose to spare her life. 


Mordecai. For my sake? What do you mean? I would die alone at the hands of 
Haman, if I could thus save Israel! Oh, sorrow! Alas! Lord, be merciful to all of us; 
show us Your grace! 


Hatakh. My dear friend Mordecai, do not be shocked so readily. Who knows what 
our queen will achieve today? She is very wise and quick-witted, daring and fear- 
less. Besides, she was born to tame the tzar's heart. Who knows why God has 
chosen her? 


Mordecai, May God give her success today, so that she may free us from this 
burden, And may He shed His mercy from above on our great misfortunes! 


Hatakh. I do not doubt God and am now going to the palace. 
Mordecai. Y beseech you, oh friend, if you hear anything. . . . 
Hatakh. 1 shall inform you at once. 


Mordecai. May God give you all sorts of blessings, so that you will always be 
happy. 
Hatakh. Y am always hopeful. 


Mordecai. Hope will be called blessing when our people are free of peril. But now 
our hope is mingled with doubt, so that it fills us with anguish and pain. 


Act Four, Scene Six 


Artaxerxes. What is the use of it all? Neither fame, nor honor, nor crown, nor 
scepter, nor any riches — none of them can satisfy me. I am a monarch; still 1 
too surely will be cast down by the wheel of fate. Even a shepherd watches his 
sheep and always dwells with them. Must I who am a monarch submit completely 
to the wheel of fortune? 'The shepherd is always with his flock. Day and night he 
is carefree. But my great flock saddens me day and night; and death itself grieves 
me. 1 lament my life with unending sorrow in the illusion of honor and the lie of 
happiness; and even if all my desires were to be fulfilled and I had pleasure, yet I 
would be no better than a humble subject. 
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Begezaf [sic]. Most mighty tzar, the queen is coming here. 

Esther. Oh God, what anguish grips my heart! 

Artaxerxes. What? What is this? And so she sacrifices her dignity! 

Esther. Oh God, my God! 

Susah. She is frightened! She is falling. 

Begezaf. She is fainting; that is why she is falling. 

о What is this, Esther? What is she doing? What grief has overpowered 
ou 

ie Oh, oh, alas! 

Susah. My queen, listen, the tzar is kissing you. 


Artaxerxes. What troubles your mind? Oh, beautiful Esther, why do you despair? 
Can I not free you from that law? I am not subject to it and I do not want to 
deceive you: though it is my law, you are free from it. And just as these laws do 
not bind me, they will not harm you because I do not wish it. Is this what you 
fear? Then do not. Here is my scepter, a token of my mercy. Draw near me, my 
joy! 

Esther. Oh God, how my heart is heavy with sorrow! How I tremble, oh great tzar, 
when I look at your shining countenance. I think I see something in your face 
which is more than human. I think that no splendor is similar to that of your High- 
ness: the light of your face is like that of an angel. 


Artaxerxes. Come, my heart, tell me why you came to me. I see that you are fright- 
ened and shy. Is there something you want of me? Speak freely. What do you 
wish? Let me hear it — even if it were a request for half my kingdom. 


Esther. What is half the kingdom to me? Even if all the treasures in the world 
were given me I would not want them. Your grace is what I really need. My only 
wish is that it might please you to come to dine with me. I want to feast you, and 
I also ask that you order prince Haman to come. І desire with all my heart to serve 
my king at my humble table. 


Artaxerxes. Oh my beloved, how shall I refuse your request! My servants, tell 
Haman to ready himself and come to the dinner of the tzarina. I shall be your guest 
and then you will show me your heart's love. 


Esther. Y am the tzar's slave. 

Artaxerxes. Rather, you are the tzar's adornment. 
Esther. I take my leave. Let the tzar be merciful. 
Artaxerxes. Conduct her to her abode. 

Esther. Goodbye, my beloved king. 


Artaxerxes. Y shall soon come to you. 
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о And glory to my God. And my heart is completely freed from my former 
sadness. 


Act Five, Scene One 


Artaxerxes. The sweetest wine is my delight. But what delights me even more is 
the ке of your eyes, which excel the stars. And no feast is equal to your lips, 
which are lovely with the color of the rose. 


Esther. These bright words magnificently reveal and glorify the Lp ipn of my 
tzar. Though you love me, you bring me sadness; for I cannot do this much for 
my tzar — console him. 


Artaxerxes. Oh consolation of my life, delight of my heart! I am so full of sadness 
that I grow weak, because I want to express how my heart's soul loves you. 


Haman. Where in the universe is the realm which is so beautifully adorned, 
wreathed with golden crowns! And I am indeed amazed that the heavens them- 
selves do not raise both of you into their abode. For the world is not worthy of you 
but alters your beauty. It mars your countenance with tears. But for your serenity 
we wish that Phoebus receive you in the farthest reaches of heaven — to the envy 
of everyone. Then many gods will know that they are not great before you. Who 
knows but what Jupiter himself will tell you, you are the tzar, and will want to 
seat you on his throne. But Juno will raise you, oh tzarina, on her chariot. 


Artaxerxes. What chariot, you gods, what honor! I do not wish for anything more 
than what already nourishes my love. For the delight of my heart is more to me 
than the sun together with the moon and the stars and my whole realm and youl 
There is my most beautiful Esther. In her I rejoice more than does Kir in his con- 
quests. 


Esther. Oh, my great and beloved tzar, I wish to be yours with all my heart and 
to serve you. But I beg you: use me only as a slave. 


Artaxerxes. Tell me then, my own, what you want, for soon you will get Mbps 
Tell me, tzarina, tell me boldly, I shall give you everything I have; indeed, I s 

do so irrevocably! Let me know all that you long for, I even offer you half of my 
realm, with everything in it. I will not turn my face from this promise. Say but a 
word. 


Esther. Oh my tzar, my gracious tzar! 
Artaxerxes. Speak up, that I may hearl 


Esther. It is not а realm that I need. When I see myself in the presence of my 
tzar and dwell in his heart, what is there for ше to ask for? 

Artaxerxes. If this is so, my never-failing light, I may think that you reject my love. 
Why is it that you do not desire anything from me? 

Haman. If I were given such a promise by the tzar I should quickly ask for some- 
thing. 

Artaxerxes. Speak, my Esther, speak out. I see as in a mirror that you have come to 
ask for something. 
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Esther. As you wish, oh tzar. Since you promised and swore to give me everything 
I asked for, show me now your unfailing kindness and listen to my words in your 
p and thereby give me extreme joy and deliver me from the secret in my 

eart. This is my great request to you, oh tzar, and do not harshly reject me. Do 
thus tomorrow: show your great affection for me — order Haman to visit me, and 
with him join me for supper. Then I will tell you my request, oh tzar. 


Artaxerxes. Good, good, my dearest. Now you act like one that's full of wisdom 
since you are eager to feast me. I know that tomorrow you will see how high I shall 
raise you. Oh, my happiness, and the most beautiful of women! But you, Haman, 
be ready tomorrow and sit with me at the feast of the tzarina. Farewell, light of 
my life, and tomorrow ask what you wishl 


Esther. Oh, my tzar, sleep peacefully! 
Artaxerxes. Yes, I shall sleep full of your love and I will greet you with it again. 


Haman. Ignore me, oh great tzarina, for I am unworthy and bow my head before 
you. Do not prevent me from kissing your feet. 


Act Five, Scene Two 


Haman. How shall I return home before my friends find out and are gladdened 
by the tzarina's graciousness toward mel What an honor the tzarina is doing me 
in calling me to her table and casting her gracious looks upon ше! How often and 
with what intensity she looked at me, showing me kindness with her gaze. Who 
goes there? Be hanged] It is the Jew; he must have been told something. I shall 
see whether he is still proud. He seems dejected. I think that he has heard the tzar's 
decree; he wants to implore me with flattery in order to see it rescinded. But I see 
that he wants to avoid me. And I want to test this dog to see whether he is willin, 
to honor me as I deserve. 1 am going to call him. Old man! Can you hear me 
Listen! What are you doing here, what? And what do you want? Say, do you want 
to supplicate the tzar? Tell me, and I shall look after your interests. 


Mordecai. 'There is nothing, nothing that I want, oh noble prince. 


Haman. Oh, coarse heart of an adamant character! Why don't you bend your 
knees to me? 


Mordecai. Such honor I must show to God. 

Haman. Which god? 

Mordecai. 'To the God before whom Israel trembles. 

Haman. Trembles? And you are not afraid of the tzar’s commandment? 
Mordecai. І am afraid, but most of all of the God of Israel. 


Haman. Oh, if you were not a dog and I a prince nearest to the tzarl I should at 
once break your head! You shall see what will happen this night. 


Mordecai. When, oh poor wretch, will you sleep in your sins? So many deaths 
surround your dwelling. There is a great eye that looks on us and promises us joy 
with the sunrise. 
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Act Five, Scene Three 
Zeresh. Such great favor and unique honor always fill your friends with joy. 


Haman. That is so, my dearest wife, and my first born, whom the heavens sent me, 
this is also true of your parents, since they rejoice for you and me. I speak frankly 
to you, and I cannot express what favor I just now received from the most powerful 
people: to be honest, I am worthy of it, because I served this land diligently. If 
Persia is famous, Media flourishing, and many submissive to this realm, and if this 
land finds itself lucky and happy and all people fear Tzar Artaxerxes, it is because 
of mel 


Zeresh. 'That is true. 


Haman. It is good that the tzar recognizes it, for the great monarch calls me a lord, 
making me as much of a tzar as the tzar himself. Therefore let everybody bow 
humbly whenever Viu: e me, just as before a great noble, and let all my desires 
be granted and the tzar's heart never be turned away from me. That would content 
me. 


Dalphon. My lord and father, that's true! And such grace will always bring to us, 
your children, well-being; and this fame of the great Haman will be handed down 
to us, his children, and our children. The tzar's favor and great fame will always 
be a boundless heritage to us. 


Haman. That is true. With my own eyes I hope to see you honored, my child, and 
bearing the title of boyar or of some prince, for I see you endowed with intelligence 
and clothed in good manners and wisdom. You will have unequaled honor. In what 
way will your fame then fall short of your father's? 


Zeresh. I ask, my dear lord, that you say a good word about your son to our gracious 
tzar at a fitting moment. 


Haman. Don't you know that the tzarina has asked me to call on her tomorrow and 
ordered me to be at her table? There I shall seek to further the honor of my son. 


Zeresh. What, she wants to see you again tomorrow? 
Haman. Yes, I tell you frankly, she invited only the tzar and me. 
Zeresh. This is no small honor! 


Haman. Nobody else can claim such an honor. It is clear that she wants to divide 
her heart and her leisure between the tzar and me, for she truly honored me yes- 
terday and showed me great kindness. 


Dalphon. Oh wonderful father! Heaven has sent and chosen you to bring glory 
and honor to our race; therefore, we see ourselves as singularly blessed for we 
receive from you every kind of well-being. 


Zeresh. What else can we wish for, my dearest lord? Your house will not grow 
poorer any more than will the town, I think. 


Haman. One thing only makes my heart heavy. The tzar honors me and the tzarina 
shows her grace and everyone in all of Persia kneels before me, with the exception 
of one Jewl 
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Dalphon. Aren't you thinking of Mordecai? 


Haman. I cannot name that dog of a Jew who does not want to respect or greet 
me, but always walks by proudly and does not look at me at all. 


Zeresh, And does not heed the tzar himself nor honor him? 


Haman. Not at all, not at all, that’s what I say! And when I came today from the 
tzar’s table and saw all my luck as in a dream, when I started talking to him kindly, 
that dog of a Jew behaved loathsomely. He not only failed to bow, as is proper 
when meeting a nobleman, but scarcely spoke to me and simply did not want to 
acknowledge my presence. I shall never be happy or calm as long as I see this dog 
forever sitting in front of the tzar’s gates. 


Dalphon. My noble father, your desire will be satisfied when our Persia dips its 
sword in Jewish blood. 


Zeresh. Nol One must first take counsel. Why, my lord, do you want to grieve your 
heart until morning? Do not appear before our tzarina in sadness. And | I say, do 
not wait until dawn but break the pride of the evil Mordecai and crush his arro- 
gant character. If my counsel is good, this is what you are to do: let them make 
gallows fifty ells long to hang him on, so that everybody in the town and in the 
fields may be able to see; and in the morning let the tzar give permission to hang 
. this Mordecai on it to terrify all the people, all those who do not listen to the tzar 
and do not honor you as a nobleman. 


Haman. You speak truthfully and justly. 


Zeresh. And later go to table with joy — without sadness and without unhappiness. 
Just do not speak carelessly. 


Haman. You are wonderful, my wife, and always to be praised! The gods have 
created and exalted you in intelligence. And now, oh virtuous wife, you have given 
the necessary good counsel; and so, heeding your words, I must bestir myself and 
at dawn throw the body of this Mordecai to the birds of the sky, fdk I want to feed 
them with it, and thus rid myself of anger, grief, and sorrow at the same time. 
Listen, my son, do this: during this night do not sleep even a little, so that I may 
get up early and punish that scoundrel. Let them put up the gallows during the 
night and raise it very high, next to my palacel 

Dalphon. Very well, father, I shall do as you say. 


Haman. The tzar will not be angry with me, whatever I wish, say, or ask for, since 
I have his heart and gracious acquiescence. 


Dalphon. Oh, sleep, father, sleep; I am leaving. 
Zeresh. Good night. 
Haman. I expect a good night and a good day. 


Act Five, Scene Four 


Mordecai. What is distressing me in this sad night? Neither man, nor beast, nor 
bird is crying out, whereas I, in my grief, am constantly downcast and await with 
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sorrow the coming dawn! Oh, Queen Esther! Oh, if I but knew what is in your 
heart! Why did you hide your poe from me? I think that you too have been 
awaiting that terrifying event. I feel myself sinking as though in death. Oh my 
God, I yield myself up to You with all my sorrows. Give us, if possible, a happy 
dawn. 


Act Five, Scene Five 


Artaxerxes, Oh, Shethar, come here! Come, give me the chronicles of my realm. I 
do not know what is coming over me; my serenity and my sleep have completely 
vanished. 

Shethar. What am I to read? And which narrative do you suggest? Oh tzar, is it to 
be one about the beginning of your reign? 


Artaxerxes. No! That would be endless! Turn to the events that have occurred this 
year, to the dangers and successes which my great realm has experienced. 


Shethar. I am ready. 


Artaxerxes. Since I am not asleep, I do not wish to spend my time idly, for sleeping 
or waking I serve my subjects. I want them to be on guard against foreign invasion. 
What have you found in the book? 


Shethar. Something about an extraordinary warrior called Sabukh Khades. He 
completely defeated the Parthians and thus vanquished the rebels and dispersed 


them. 
Artaxerxes. I know of his courage. How was he rewarded? 


Shethar. It is written here that you deigned to give him land which he already had 
conquered to be his own henceforth. 


Artaxerxes. Fine, what else? Speak! 
Shethar. Haman’s victories. 


Artaxerxes. He has been rewarded for them, for I raised him higher than any of 
my other subordinates, Read, what else is there? 


Shethar. The great Indian ambassador, Methadu, brought his country under your 
protection. 


Artaxerxes. What presents were given him? 


Shethar. Two hundred Persian horses with harnesses, and as many sabers richly 
covered with gems and precious ornaments. 


Artaxerxes. What else was given him? 
Shethar. Also, a precious bow and arrows. 


Artaxerxes. 'Then let us also give rewards in the future, thereby attracting others. 
Read further, what else? 


Shethar. Once, oh tzar, me illness befell you; however, Hermes, with celebrated 
art, saved you from dea 
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Artaxerxes, Y myself adorned the beautiful hand which cured and saved me from 
the deathbed, placing on it my priceless ring. I also gave him a gold coin which 
bore my portrait and a most magnificent chain. 


Shethar, That is what's written in the book. 


Artaxerxes. Thus I reward deserving skill. Continue reading; read not quickly, but 
attentively. 


Shethar. Your two eunuchs, Teresh and Bigthana, united by an oath, wanted to kill 
you — you, the king himself, to КШ you at night. 


Artaxerxes, I have not forgotten about those villains; I had them hanged. Continue 
reading! 


Shethar. And one Mordecai of the Jewish race, who has a good conscience, dis- 
covered that intention and so wished to save the tzar. 


Artaxerxes. How did we reward this man for our life? 
Shethar. There is no record of it here. 

Artaxerxes. Really? Nothing? 

Shethar. That’s right, nothing. 


Artaxerxes. How nothing? That’s not just. This great devotion is thus ignored. An 
ambassador, a physician, and a warrior have received great gifts. Is it not true that 
even great golden mountains cannot reward the man who saved my life? Say, what 
do you counsel me in this matter? 


Shethar. To do as you will, oh gracious tzar. 


Artaxerxes. For this faithful deed no reward has been given him! Who is this com- 
ing? Speak. 


Haman. This is the right time to ask the tzar to let me hang Mordecai, for I cannot 
endure the sight of that dog. This very morning I wish to see him dead. 


Bagoa [sic]. Prince Haman is approaching, 

Artaxerxes. Ask him to come here. 

Bagoa. Let Prince Haman come; let him enter the chambers of the tzar. 
Haman. Oh my luck, the tzar himself is calling mel 

Artaxerxes. My friend, come here. Approach. 


Haman. Great monarch, I am your faithful servant. I approach humbly. I prostrate 
myself in obedience. 


Artaxerxes. I know that day and night you are concerned about my safety and that 
of my lands. Now the thought comes to me that I was saved. There is a person 
who by his deeds has given me back my life. Now, my good friend, advise me. 
What place of honor should I henceforth give this man whom I like? 
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Haman. Oh joy! Praised be these wonderful words: this is what my own heart 
desires! The tzar wants to honor me more than his council. 


Artaxerxes. Speak, let me know your thoughts. 


Haman. Oh tzar, my tzar! Since it is your command, here is my plain counsel: let 
that man be taken into the palace, and act as follows: have him dressed in your 
garments, and have your royal crown placed on him. Then put him on your horse. 
When thus adorned, like the tzar, in all his finery, let him be led through every 
street by your first nobleman; let the prince shout in a loud voice, “This is the 
way the tzar treats those whom he likes. For the tzar loves this man and respects 
him.” 


Artaxerxes. Rise, then, quickly, and take my garments, and the best and most 
handsomely caparisoned steed, and the crown, and the rest of the regalia to the 
good Mordecai, and honor him. 


Haman. What? To whom? To Mordecai? 


Artaxerxes. He is the one I choose to recognize. Hear me, Haman, I order you to 
confer on him this honor, since he has been deserving of it. 


Haman. That Jew Mordecai, my great scoundrel? 


Artaxerxes, Haman, I tell you, do not long delay. Do all that’s told you without 
wasting time. Now why do you stand looking at the ground? 


Haman. Oh you gods, you gods! 


Artaxerxes, And at the same time clearly proclaim: this is the way the tzar honors 
those who serve him faithfully. 


Haman. I am going, I go. You gods! What have I contrived, what have I brought 
upon myself? I am obliged to honor the one I wanted to hang. 


Artaxerxes. Haman flatters himself, that this does not become him. He is sick at 
heart because he must lead Mordecai. Yet he himself so advised. Look, the dawn 
already is upon us. Approach! Give me my garments and I shall learn how our 
Haman leads Mordecai. 


(Here Mordecai appears in glory, sitting on а horse led by Haman.) 


Haman. Hear me, oh people! Attend! This is the tzar's order. This is the way the 
tzar treats the one he favors! 


Mordecai. Oh, what are they doing! Is this in earnest or is it meant as an even 
greater insult? 


Hegai. No. Mordecai, no, this is the tzar's order. 


Haman. Look, oh people, look! Such honor will be conferred upon the man who 
enjoys the tzar's recognition. 


Mordecai. I do not deserve such honor. 
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Hegai. Be silent,-since the tzar. has deigned to provide for you in this manner. 
Haman. Behold, oh people, behold! Such honor will be shown to the man who is 
judged worthy of the tzar’s favor! 

Mordecai. 1 did not deserve it at all. 

Нера. Your god has provided for you. 


Haman. Behold! Our tzar confers such honor on a man because he loves and 
respects him. Take my wreath of laurels. 


Hegai. This is a bad sign. The wreath from your head — it is a dangerous sign. 
I think that the wind of fortune means to change; it seems your wreath wants to 
desert-you! It trembled greatly on the tyrant’s head. I now think this: the day has 
Started wonderfully. How unhappy, oh, Mordecai, has Haman grown! God knows 
what else will happen as evening approaches! How the queen will rejoice at this! 
I, too, rejoice; however, I want to bring the news to her; I know that she awaits me 
with impatience. Oh, the shame of pride! May there be consolation for meekness. 


. Act Five, Scene Six 


Haman. Oh shame, oh disgrace, oh vile rebuke and humiliation! I thought that the 
tzar was going to exalt me; instead I am obliged to raise my enemy — the sentence 
I myself uttered. Oh strange and evil fortunel 


Zeresh. How is it that my master had not foreseen this? 


Haman. My own counsel has been turned against me too well. Alas, alas! Had I 
only reflected. Had I urged from the outset that that Jew be hanged, I would have 
avoided this shame. 


Zeresh. No. You would have found neither the place nor the time to ask Mordecai's 
death. You went there because of the tzar’s order to make Mordecai great and to 
honor him. You had to choose a different time. 


Haman. To my shame and his honor, misfortune has befallen me; but you, wise 
readers of the stars, tell me, speak clearly, what else you see. 


Ibraim [sic]. Sir, it is not with joy that we speak forth: we find two stars in the 
heavens. One stands opposite the other; from these we predict that you will know 
great evil. 


Haman. What is it? Speak boldly! 

Ibraim. We dare not say until we are certain. 

Haman, If I may still win honor from the tzar, do not hide it from mel 
Ibraim. Speak, Aydar! 

Aydar. І dare not. 

Ibraim. You, Zdayran [sic]. 

Zdayran. Oh, Ivragim [sic] our elder, speakl- 
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Haman. Quickly! It is not so much that your words frighten me but that your hesita- 
tion distresses me. 


Ibraim. Hear then, great prince: I saw last night, from afar, a very small dark star, 
which, however, suddenly. burst into such bright rays that another unusual star 
next to it was darkened and made invisible. 


Haman. What does this portend? 

Ibraim. ТЕ may befall that somebody of humble birth will subdue a brave warrior. 
Haman. Oh horror! That is what happened to me today! Aydar, what do you say? 
Aydar. An evil dream troubles my heart. 

Haman. Of what kind? 


Aydar. A great tree stood strangely on a green spot giving rest to the birds and 
peace to men. A weak thunderbolt struck it with as much force as it possessed. It 
smashed the tree into very small splinters with such unexpected rapidity that the 
branches were dispersed like weed by the wind, and even the spot itself could no 
longer be seen. 


Haman, The thunderbolt is not so crushing as Jewish honor and my disgrace. 
Aydar. Well, when interpreted this way, the dream is a good one. 

Haman. Or do you think that it portends something else? 

Aydar., І do not know. 

Zeresh. I too do not know how to explain this dream satisfactorily. 


Haman, What is there to explain? Can there be greater disgrace than what occurred 
today? Well, Dzayran [sic], what do you think? Or do you wish to predict some- 
thing better? 

Dzayran. I shall predict according to my understanding; let heaven bring it to good. 
Haman. Well then? 


Dzayran. Yesterday at dawn, just as the sun rose, I began to study the lore of birds, 
when I became aware of a dove sitting on a dry myrtle tree. At that moment a 
falcon circled cunningly above it, then swooped upon the dove, who, however, 
managed to take cover; but the falcon, unable to check his rapid fight, smashed his 
head against a cliff and met a bloody death. 


Haman. These diversions of the birds are astonishing. 


Dzayran. The dove, no longer frightened, flew away, and free now, rose to a still 
higher perch upon a laurel tree. 


Haman. What else does the courage.of this dove reveal? 
Daayran. What it portended will soon happen. 


EON 
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` Hanian. Unless the tzar restores me to my previous rank and to even greater dig- 


2 nity when I converse with him today, the Persian empire will fall. Of this I assure 


you in good faith. 


Zeresh. My heart and master, my mind is full of trouble and anguish. I do not know 
what it means, but it bodes no good. The star, the dream, and that vision together 
portend misfortune. 


Haman. Is this your way of consoling me? 


Zeresh. Oh, you have made а bad beginning, for a man of the Jewish race is master 
today, but you are a servant! The Jew, whom you wanted to execute, you are 
ordered to honor today! In fact, he wears the purple, the crown, and the royal gar- 
ments. And you, walking beneath him, are leading his steed! What are you going 
to do about it? I advise you, calm yourself; otherwise you may meet your downfall. 


Harbonah. Go then, great prince, to the feast. The tzar already awaits you in the 
palace. 


Haman. To the tzarina? 

Harbonah. Who is more eager to see you than the others. 
Haman, I am not completely well. 

Zeresh. Oh, put aside this morbid sadness. 


Harbonah. Quickly, then! Is the tzar to be kept waiting? He does not want to eat 
without youl 


Haman. Very well, I am going. Farewell my beloved ones! 
Zeresh. Farewell, lord of my heart. 
Ibraim. May the favor of the tzar end your grief. 
Harbonah. Go, thenl 
Haman. 1 go. Farewelll 
All speak. Farewelll 

Act Six, Scene One 


Hegai. Mordecai, the queen wants you to know that she is extremely pleased that 
you have been honored and that you have won renown from Haman himself. That 
is how God finally repays those who have hardened themselves. 


Mordecai. Oh, God, continue to help us! 
Нева. Can you still be in doubt? Be brave: you are in the tzarina’s care. 
Mordecai. But why is Haman dining with her? 


Нева. She wants to do something, which I do not understand, but soon her in- 
genious scheme will become clear. 
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Mordecai, Doesn't she want to implore the tzar regarding the bloody s 
which Haman had urged? 


Неба. According to Persian law, this cannot be done. 
Mordecai. Or is she intent upon turning Haman from his evil course? 
Hegai. Whatever she may want to do, neither I nor you will ever understand it. 


Mordecat. She will do as God directs! I pray that He may guide her speech in try- 
ing to plead for the salvation of His people. 


Hegai. Be patient. I am going to the tzarina, in order to hear something good from 
her. 


Mordecai. Oh friend, I beseech you kindly to let me know soon what you hear. 


| Act Six, Scene Two 


Artaxerxes. Tell me, at last, my beloved, my only hope, whether you intend to con- 
ceal from me much longer what is in your heart. Neither wine, nor food, nor your 
consoling words can give me pleasure until I know what you desire. And why are 
you sighing, since I promise to give you half of my realm at once? 


Esther. Oh, my tzar! Let me only continue to live! 
Artaxerxes. What? 


Esther. Oh, eyes full of grace, they are my only happiness! Grant, oh tzar, your 
mercy; then my life and that of my people will be preserved. 


Artaxerxes, Whose life is in jeopardy? 


Esther. 1 am in danger. I myself and my people will be killed, stabbed to death, 
and obliterated from the earth. 


Artaxerxes, What is this amazing story? 
Haman. I, too, am astonished. 


Esther. What is КР We have all been betrayed and will die. Would that God had 
disposed that we should be sold as serfs and slaves — then I would have remained 
silent, because that would not have been so harmful to my tzar. He would greatly 
benefit from our servitude. 


Artaxerxes. What finally will come of all this? Tell me without hesitation. How, 
where, what individual contemplates and dares do such a thing? 


Esther. My cunning enemy, the devil, this Haman, who is sitting herel 
Artaxerxes. Oh, you demon of discord! Haman — you? 

Haman. Alas, alas! 

Artaxerxes. Away with himl I do not wish to set eyes on that cur in the future. 
Esther. Oh, merciful tzar, do not be overcome by fury! Where are you going? 
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Artaxerxes. 'To the garden. 


` “Haman. What evil is in store for me now? Now — now І am lost! Oh, great tzarina, 
oh, forgive me this deed. Oh, I beg mercy, mercy! 


Esther. You alone contrived this deed; let it be turned against you! 
Haman. I stand self-accused, I have sinned. 
Esther. Oh, now you have regrets! . 


Haman. Can my villainy be greater than your clemency? No, the greatest glory 
comes from mercy]! 


Esther. To you who once despised my kindness? 28 


Haman. Oh, tzarina, your fame will be the greater when you show mercy to the 
greatest of villains! 


Esther. Oh, traitor! I ask, had you been able to proceed with your murderous plan, 
would you have spared me? What is this? You don't answer? Would: innocence 
have been safe from your destructive rage? And it is only just that one should do 
to you as you intended doing to others. 


Haman, That is quite true; still, I beg for mercy! Because of this I wish to be bound 
to serfdom for the rest of my life. 


Artaxerxes. What more does this villain want? To strangle my tzarina himself here 
in this hall? 
Haman. Alas! 


[Harbonah].** Miserable dog! Let him not be allowed’ ever again to look on the 
tzars countenancel 


Artaxerxes. Oh, vengeance! A thousandfold! What am I to do with this murderer, 
who would not spare this head which he himself had crowned! 


Harbonah. Oh, great majesty! If I may be allowed to speak a word, I shall disclose 
something to you. 


Artaxerxes. Well? Speak. 


Harbonah. When at your royal command I went today to call Haman to your table, 
Isaw a scaffold fifty ells high and asked what it signified. The servants answered 
me that the Jew Mordecai was to be hanged on it today. 


Artaxerxes. What, Mordecai? 

Harbonah. The same who by his faithfulness told the tzar of the treacherous 
murder which had been planned for him. 

33 Esther's statement seems inconsistent with the fact that Haman never scorned 
her but on the contrary tried to ingratiate himself with her (Louria). 


?* Although no other name appears here on the manuscript, it is probably not 
Haman but Harbonah who says the following (Louria). 
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Artaxerxes. He wanted to hang Mordecai? 

Harbonah. 'That very one. 

Esther. Your highness can only conclude that he tried to kill my people and me. 


Artaxerxes. The one he himself was honoring in obedience to my order and leading 
around the town so handsomely? 


Harbonah. The very same. 


Artaxerxes. What evil thought possessed you, you cur? Guards, take the murderer 
and deliver him into the hands of the executioner! 


Haman. Oh, gracious tzar, is there no clemency for me? 

Artaxerxes. Let him be hanged on that scaffold which he dared raise for Mordecai. 
Hurry up, hurry, to the gallows! 

Guards. Away, gracious sir, away. 

Haman. Oh, tzarina, mercy, mercy! 

Artaxerxes. Away, away! 

Haman. Oh, merciful tzar, have pity, be merciful 


Artaxerxes. I do not want to hear another word! If he is not hanged at once, every- 
body will get the same punishment. 


Act Six, Scene Three 


Haman, Oh, daring, my daring and cursed fortune, how your deceit has tripped 
me up! Oh ambition, wealth soon lost! Oh pride, short-lived illusion! I could 
not be content with honor from the world! Because of pride and daring I now hang 
between honor and disgrace! 


Hangman. No, gracious sir, I would rather hang you now between two ropes which 
are my gift to you. 

Haman. Oh, pride and daring which everybody hates, and which scarcely love 
themselves! Too late do I learn what the omen meant when the laurel fell from 
my head! No crown of laurels is so luxuriant that it cannot be destroyed by the 
power of time and envy. 


H angman. Your crown can now grow better into a nest, where ravens breed. 


Haman. Oh, royal favor and cursed honor, more fickle than the moving wind, too 
late do I now learn that the love and favor of the tzar are but a heavy blow and 
a falll I soared high only to be cast down into greater depths. 


Hangman. We beg you do us a favor and raise yourself now to eminence by means 


of these steps. 


Haman. Oh safety, that dulled my senses so that I was blind to my misfortune 
· which the soothsayers could see! My star has perished; the dove is now laughing 
at the falcon; the tree of my life is completely uprooted. 
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Hangman. Here stands your tree. On it rests a wooden beam which will now be 
hung and ornamented with a great falcon. 


Haman. Forgive me, my wife and my dear little ones! My fall will prevent all of 
you from knowing the happiness which we once hoped for. But in the end I wish 
that you may renounce Е since it means only the shortening of life: for the one 
whom it raises, it brings to a cruel fall. 


Hangman. Before long you will be bound so firmly that you will sooner rot than 
topple. 


Haman. Friends and enemies as well as wise men! Consider Haman’s fall: how 
pride too late subdues itself. This scaffold I myself raised. Happy is he who places 
his hope only in God.?5 Fortune is uncertain. It is now overthrown, and pride gs 
here as an example. 


Hangman. Hang then, swing, you image of pride. Choke on this wooden happiness. 
Toss, shudder, oh example of stupidity, bereft of life, mind, and honor. 
Act Seven, Scene One 
Mordecai. Has Haman been hanged yet? Have you seen it yourself? 
Azariah. I myself took him prisoner and saw him go to his death. 
Mordecai. I can scarcely believe it. 


Zadok. That is the way almighty God takes away honor from the proud and plunges 
them into disgrace. 


Mordecai. Oh, what joy you have brought us, Zadok. 
Zadok. God has now turned our grief into joy. 
Mordecai. How? 28 


Zadok. He who schemed to ruin us is overthrown. Haman's life and honor are cut 
short. 


Mordecai. What are you saying there? Are you dreaming? 

Zadok. I myself saw him hanging on the gallows which he had erected for you. 
Mordecai. You saw it yourself? 

Zadok. With my own eyes! 

Mordecai. How did it come about? 

Zadok. Through an act of God. The prayer of Queen Esther, who asked for it in 
order to deliver you from such cruel death, brought swift help. 

35 Haman's conversion is in keeping with Pastor Gregorii’s religious views and 
the atmosphere of the court (Louria). 


26 [n the context of the preceding conversation, the following dialogue between 
Mordecai and Zadok seems strangely repetitive ( Louria). 
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Mordecai. Oh, Esther! God reward you for your zeal! 
Azariah. May God give her joy for thinking of us. 


Mordecai. Come, my brothers, and let us pray to the almighty God and bow down 
with thanks for His grace which defeated the pride of the enemy! 


Song 
Verse 1 
Israel, be happy! Fervently rejoice! He lives, the God of old, who will save you 
from grief. 


2 


God, who with firm hand led you from the Egyptian land, drowned Рһагаоһ evil 
in the Red Sea. 


3 
Who carried you on wings, conquered great kings, and gave you the inheritance 
of land made ready for you. 

4 
Who nourished you with heavenly bread and gave you meat miraculously and, 
moreover, let you drink clear water out of rock. 

5 


Who led you like a father, through deserts, put you on firm soil where flowed honey 
and milk. 


6 


Who heard your prayers, delivered you from every misfortune. The enemies who 
surrounded you greatly feared you. 


7 


Although He put you into heathen chains because of your sins, He showed you 
great mercy when you repented. 


8 


Although they eagerly seek your complete destruction, His eyes are ever upon 
you and count your tears. 


9 
When the enemy looks at you fiercely, God intends to destroy him at once. He who 
wanted to ruin you has now become food for birds. 

10 
Israel is free, lives again, hails God, and rightly adores Him. 

11 


Му people, remember, give glory to this God, before whom the heathen gods are 
dumb, deaf, and blind. 
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12 


Israel, be happy! Fervently rejoicel He lives, the God of old, who will save you 
from grief. 


Mordecai. Oh, God whom we praise, hear this humble 27 song! 
Zadok. And grant us life in serenity and peace! 

Azariah, Oh, God, what we sang came from the heart. 
Mordecai. Who is approaching? Hegai? He is our friend. 


Hegai [unaware of Mordecai's presence]. How wonderfully God raises the meek: 
proud Haman high upon the gallows, but raised higher still is the meek Mordecail 


Mordecai. Hear what he says! 


Hegai. That is God’s reward for faithfulness! Oh, how truly has my heart prophe- 
sied, the heart which rejoices in Esther’s happiness and is to have joy in Mordecai. 


Mordecai. Oh, God! What can be happening? 
Hegai. My heart rejoices. Where will I find the man? 
Mordecai. Here, here, my friend Hegai. Listen, my worthy friend. 


Неба. Dear Mordecai, I do not know whether you come to me in happiness or 
whether happiness itself is approaching you. 


Mordecai. My friend, do not prove my hope to be a vain one. 


Нера. You will now be honored by the realm. The tzar is continually seeking the 
queen's advice on how to raise you to the rank of Haman, who hangs on the gallows. 


Mordecai. Who, I? Am I to receive Haman’s honor? What, I? I am a Jew. 


Нера. As you yourself will soon hear! Since you will soon receive these glad tidings, 
I could not resist telling you. It is true; they will offer you great honor. 


Zadok. And who is that coming? 
Azariah. Two counselors. 
Hegai. Wait and see, now you will receive the order! 


Shethar. Rejoice and know honor, oh Mordecai, whom the tzar himself honors for 
your faithfulness! You have saved his life and now he will reward you by honoring 
you. We have been sent to escort you at once, for the tzar and the tzarina are wait- 
ing for you. 

Mordecai. Oh God I Is this a dream or is it your message? 


Parmashta. Yes, humble Mordecai, God Himself sends you this happiness. Thank 
Him, but follow us. We wish you this honor; hurry, therefore. 


27 Славящую [praising] should read слабъйшую [humble] (Mazon and 
Cocron). 
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Zadok. Go and God be with you. We shall follow you from afar. And soon we shall 
call you our lord. 


Azariah. Remember us when all is well with you. 
Mordecai. Pray for me. Аз God wills, so let it be with me. 


Parmashta. Why do you linger so long with your farewells? Go, friend, and we 
shall attire you in beautiful purple in obedience to the royal wish. 


Mordecai. Farewell, beloved brethrenl 


Hegai. Now this man goes. And to think that on him rests the burden, as on a pillar 
of the realm! Wisdom often wears shabby clothes. However, the fear of God wins 
glory in the end. 


Act Seven, Scene Two 


Artaxerxes. Why, oh delight of my heart? Is it for this that Mordecai has served? 
For nothing? Despised — he who cared for me? He who is your father to be 
deprived of his just reward? No, never! I swear it by my realm! Just as Haman 
has been punished for his villainy, so your father now, for his virtue, will be granted 
Haman’s position and honor. 


Esther. 'The tzar is the ruler of his realm, but, even more, he rules me. Do as you 
will, oh my benefactor! It is not in our nature to claim honor. We are happy in 
the tzar's grace. 


Artaxerxes. Nevertheless, I want loyalty to be rewarded. 
Memucan. Here, great monarch, here comes Mordecai, just as the tzar wished. 
Artaxerxes. No sooner do I look at him than I know I will honor him. 


Mordecai. Most powerful monarch, before whom everybody bows! Your slave asks 
for mercy and prostrates himself before you. 


Artaxerxes. Are you the man who watched over my health and uncovered the deceit 
of the assassins? Ànswer without fear. 


Mordecai. My duty made me speak truthfully the dictates of my conscience. 


Memucan. Gracious tzar, I myself had to record that Mordecai had the courage to 
be faithful. 


Artaxerxes. How did Haman want to repay you? 


Mordecai. Oh! He tried to ruin my race. And he had the same in mind for the 
tzarina. 


Artaxerxes. But he ruined himself with his scheme. Rise, my faithful friend; suc- 
ceed to his place and be the nearest to me, oh defender of my realm. If this loveliest 
of women is worthy of my crown, then I must also honor her kinsman. Take also 
the ring that Haman wore. He was unworthy of it; therefore let it be yours. Take 
the honor as well as the power to command, which he uselessly lost by his madness. 
My will and my command as well as yours shall have power. 
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Esther. Let the tzar’s grace now allow me to show favor to this man. 

Artaxerxes. Do as you desire. 

Esther. Then I also give you what I received by the tzar’s grace. All the estates 


of the man who wanted to ruin you, you are to have as permanent possession and 
Mordecai. Hold them yourself; I thank you humbly! 

Esther. Ab, alas! 

Artaxerxes. What is the matter? What fresh sadness is this? 

Метисап. I do not know. 


Esther. Oh, tzar, I prostrate myself at your feet, and beg you tearfully that Haman’s 
villainy be completely stopped. 


Artaxerxes. Rise, my beloved; oh, rise, my tzarina! See, I am gracious. Open your 
mind to me. What do you desire? 


Esther. My tzar! Alas, alas! Save my people and me from shameful death! Let my 
tears reach your heart! Let it be your pleasure and judgment to overrule Haman’s 
decree with stronger edicts — his order contriving the assassination of the Jews. 
How shall I look on such a fate! How shall I look on it! 


Artaxerxes. What? I shall never permit this! Is it not because he wanted to destroy 
the whole Jewish race that Haman was put to death? But you, my Mordecai, 
write as you will, and seal the letter with my own ring. Write in my name at once. 


Carshena. As you wish, great tzar! But how can one even think of such a new 
decree when Haman has already acted and sent out letters far and wide? There is 
a Persian law which forbids the annulment of anything that the tzar has once 
decreed. How then can a new letter invalidate an earlier one which everybody 
already knows about? The whole Jewish race will be destroyed. 


Artaxerxes. What, is there no help against Haman’s treachery? Chancellor, what 
do you think? 


Memucan. Your royal highness, hear but one word: a different approach to this 
matter is possible. 


Artaxerxes, How? 


Метисап. It is true that the tzar’s decree is already known in nearly every country. 
Hence, our law makes it impossible to change the decree. Yet, this has to be accom- 
plished if the tzar is always to be honored. Other letters can be sent out which 
would not contradict the former order. It is to be executed, but in such a way that 
the Jews may also fight bravely. While their destruction is authorized, they will 
also be allowed to resist stubbornly, to fight hard in their own defense, and to 
avenge themselves on the day when they are attacked. Thus the tzar’s decree will 
remain firm; and when this order is known in the realm, the Jews will be living 
free from trouble and injury because everybody will have begun to fear them. 
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Artaxerxes. Oh, this advice is good! How does it seem to you, beloved? What do 
you think, Mordecai, of such an order? 


Esther. Oh, yes, my tzar! 
Artaxerxes. Wouldn't that be a good thing? 
Mordecai. Yes, that would be good. God bless your realm! 


Artaxerxes. Order that such a decree be written at once. And you, Shethar, hurry. 
Let it be written that in the face of Haman’s treachery the meek Jewish race is at 
liberty to unite against its enemies and to defend itself on the appointed day. And 
those who begin to molest them in any way will deserve drowning in their own 
blood. Write this to all my princes, so that they may help them with all their might. 
Do you hear? 


Shethar. Yes, most powerful majesty! The letter will be sent at once and take effect 
within three months. 


Artaxerxes. At the same time let everyone hear of Haman’s cunning, and let it be 
known that he has suffered the death penalty because of it. Say that a faithful Jew 
has taken his place and lives in great honor and happiness. 


Shethar. It will be done at oncel 


Artaxerxes. My beloved! Sooner than let an enemy offend you, I shall tie a saber 
to my side and arm myself without fear of fighting. Better to stand joyously knee- 
deep in blood! It pains me that Haman, that dog, should have grieved youl 


Esther. I am not worthy of your great love, my tzar and lord. 


Artaxerxes. You are, and so is your kinsman! Mordecai, you will soon understand. 

. Haman did not deserve a wreath of laurels, but you are worthy of even the splendor 
of a crown. Faithful counselors, put this crown on him and as you do so say, “This 
is the reward for humility and faithfulness.” 


Memucan. That is the way the tzar crowns humility and faithfulness] 
Carshena. To crown humility is to scorn pride! 
Shethar. Pillar of wisdom, carry the burden of kingship faithfully with royal valor! 


Artaxerxes. Now trumpets and timbrels proclaim that the proud perish in their 
chains, that meekness is crowned, faithfulness rewarded, the crowns are saved, 
and innocence is free. Sing and dance joyously all day. Be full of joy! 


All speak. Yes, yes, yes, yes! Great Moscow, join us in our celebration. 


Act Seven, Scene Three 


Cambyses. Thus the tzar’s words subdue daring; thus unfaithfulness and violence 
lie in their own blood; thus Haman still rages in his wickedness, but in the end 
he dies. Rejoice with us, oh men of Israel! Come and tread on the neck of your 
enemy, who has now turned his sword upon himself. Victory, glory, honor! Oh 
soldiers, rejoice! 
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Song 


Thou shining weapon, now be brave for the fulfillment of the tzar’s will, until all 
hearts are satisfied! Your flashing vanquishes all. Make clamor everywhere, strike 
hard all those who resist us! 


Mad vengeance, know the shame of your гаре! Insolent envy! You yourself suffer 
what you contrived for innocence! If you would spill blood, you yourself must 
swim in it: it has to come from your own aching heart. See, wrath, what misfortune 
you have brought on yourself! 


Rather than suffer punishments a certain person would still know the comfort of 
his own bed, had he not had the boldness to draw the quick sword without cause. 
Lie then, assassins! Teach others by the injuries you suffered! Be afraid, for wrath 
has no luckl 


Dwell in joy even among heathens, that you may be a lasting example to humble 
honor. God can miraculously save His own! The strong lie prostrate, the weak 
remain upright; violence must die, innocence must live. Honor, fame, and good 
fortune are happy. 


He who today is still sorrowful and in mortal fear now will be able to reach out his 
hand to his joy. Night will give rest; the foe lies prostrate, he swims in blood; the 
hostile heart is grown cold and calm. 


Rejoice, you who hold the seal and the lance! But even more, honor the Israelites, 
strangers to you! Let Heaven hear your joy! The God of all gods, saviour of the 
poor, lives, fights, and rewards! 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film tation of the 
performing arts can be seen at flve-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAzA GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
"Theatre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
п New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 


CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 
А panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 

OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE Marn GALLERY 
А major presentation of how an opera comes into being. Ап animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives a back-stage view of the 
1966 Metropolitan Opera production of Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

On view for a two-year period. 

GRAPHICS OF THE PERFORMING ARTS AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Art work by designer and illustrator Milton Glaser for books, record jackets, posters, 
and other а related to the performing arts. Through April 20. 


* * * 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: А BIRTHDAY SALUTE Vincent Astor GALLERY 
Commemorating the one hundredth twenty-flfth anniversary of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, this retrospective exhibition includes autograph manuscripts of works com- 


missioned and first performed by the orchestra, programs, and photographs of its 
conductors and concert halls. Through March PX РР 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Воом 84 
А wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. Through April. 

SIXTY FROM THE SIXTIES Lossy AND LANDING CASES 
On display are sixty books, broadsides, pamphlets, and portfolios, ted during the 
1960s, selected for their excellence in the many phases of eek eine vith 
particular emphasis on the design of the printed page. February 24 through May. 

450 YEARS OF BYELORUSSIAN PRINTING $ксомр FLOOR GALLERY 
An historical exhibition of Byelorussian printing from the works of Dr Francišak 
ЗКагупа in the early sixteenth century to modern printing in Byelorussian SSR, Poland, 
and the United States. March 1 through June. 

THE KIEV ACADEMY: THE FIRST UNIVERSITY IN EASTERN EUROPE 


SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRDOR 
Books and photographs commemorating the three hundred fiftieth anniversary of a 
noted Ukrainian center of leaming. Through March. 
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PRINTS FROM SUITES AND PORTFOLIOS Tamo Fioor Print’ GALLERY 
A selection of prints from series and from artists’ portfolios, including works by Picasso, 
Diirer, and Piranesi. Through March 24. 

ARNOLD BENNETT: THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit of Bennett's life and career. On display are manuscripts, 


typescripts, letters, and drawings by Bennett, as well as first editions of his works. 
Through June 1. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARENTS COLLECTIONS FROM MANUSCRIPT 
TO PRINTED BOOK Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collections. Through March. 

TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fmsr FLoon Conmpon Мовтн 
А monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. Also, through March, an bit, including 
materials, on "Man-Made Fibres." 

UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847— 
1926. Permanent exhibition. 

HISTORY OF PRINTING Fist FLoon Coramor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN Tump Ётоов CORRDOR 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including frst editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia, Permanent exhibition, 

WASHINGTON IRVING Tamo Froon Connmon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 

. AMERICAN VIEWS Tump FLoon Corrmor NORTH 
А selection of prints from the I. М. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Jewo , ceramics, enamels, and other crafts by the Artist Craftsmen of New York, Inc., on the 
irst Floor. Through March. An exhibition of the Sierra Club’s photographs, many in color, 
in the Art Library. March 16 through April 30. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street < 
“Black and Beautiful,” an exhibition of over two hundred photographs by Roy A s on 


American Negro life today. March 9 through April 15. S 
HUDSON PARK BRANCH ES V 


10 Seventh Avenue South Ы 


“Tapisart.” Ту designed and executed by the Hungarian-born artist Clara Gardon. The 
works, both abstract and traditional, are in a variety of needlework styles, including crewel, 
embroidery, and appliqué. Through March. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


A display of historical and fly documents honoring Margaret S. Dou (1801-1967), 
former Assistant Superintendent of New York City Schools a member of the distinguished 
Cardozo family. Through March. 
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Marcaret C. Scoccin RETIRES 
(see overleaf ) 
Photograph by О. E. Nelson 


WHEN MARGARET SCOGGIN retired at the end of the year, she 
had completed almost forty years of service to the Library, the last fifteen 
as Coordinator of Young Adult Services. She was the chief organizer and 
first librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch for Children and Young 
People, which opened in May 1941 and is now part of Donnell Library 
Center. 


For many years Miss Scoggin has been Chairman of the Library’s Com- 
mittee on Books for Young Adults which compiles our annual guide to 
leisure-time reading, Books for the Teen Age. Books have never been 
abstract to Miss Scoggin — they are goads and lures to stimulate the 
imagination, interest, activity of the many young people with whom she 
has always worked closely, in the branch libraries, on her radio and tele- 
vision discussion programs, and through the indirect influence of her 
anthologies, guides, and reviews in the field of teen-age reading, Miss 
Scoggin is the editor of six anthologies of stories for young people, rang- 
ing from Chucklebait to the Lure of Danger, and she has written many 
articles for professional publications, including the review column “Out- 
look Tower” (1948-1966) for Horn Book Magazine and two guides 
published in this Bulletin and as separate pamphlets when she was the 
Library’s Vocational Schools Specialist. 


Miss Scoggin has received many awards for her outstanding service in 
the world of books and for her popular radio and television programs 
which have featured the direct participation of teen-aged reader-review- 
ers. From 1960 to January 1967 she was moderator of the Library’s award- 
winning “Teen Age Book Talk” weekly radio program on WNYC and 
she inaugurated the Library’s television programming with the WNYC- 
TV series of the same name. But perhaps most important has been the 
enthusiastic response of the thousands of young people, teenagers, young 
adults (whatever name they be called) whom she has introduced to 
books and the life that is seen through books. 


The Pastor and the Tzar: 


A Comment on The Comedy of Artaxerxes 


By Joun A. STONE 
Hunter College, The City University of New York 





USCOVITE RUSSIA long remained a land without a theatre, for 
the Church decried and the tzars suppressed all forms of public enter- 
tainment. Yet the need to imitate persisted. Liturgical plays (little more 
than tropes) supplemented the divine service on occasion. Best known of 
these is the furnace show, a treatment of the fiery trial of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego. Various kinds of impersonation occurred in the harvest festi- 
vals and nuptial rites. Those mummers or itinerant buffoons, the skomorokhi, 
performed their obscene frolics before boyars and villagers alike. And рир- 
peteers delighted all with episodes from the life of the gullible Petrushka.! 
But Moscow was well into the seventeenth century before the drama could 
find a hospitable stage. And then the theatre was brought into existence by 
ukase. On June 4 1672 Tzar Aleksey Mikhailovich decreed that the Saxon 
Pastor Johann Gottfried Gregorii should "stage a comedy, апа... use in the 
comedy the book of Esther from the Bible, erecting for this show a new 
building. . . ."? Accordingly, Gregorii (1631-1675) took charge of the proj- 
ect, and in short order a "mansion of comedy" was built, not far from the 
Romanov summer palace, in the village of Preobrazhensk. There The 
Comedy of Artaxerxes was performed on October 17 1672.3 So it came about 
that Gregorii, a native of Merseburg, gave the Russians their first secular 
play,* and Tzar Aleksey their first court theatre. 


1 Information about the Russian theatre in this essay is drawn from J. Patouillet Le Thédtre de 
Moeurs Russes des Origines 4 Ostrovskii (Paris 1912); Nicolas Evreinoff Histoire du Thédtre 
Russe (Paris 1947); М. К. Gudzy A History of Early Russian Literature trans Susan Wilbur 
Iu (New York 1949); B. V, Varneke Н of the Russian Theatre original trans Boris 

rasol, rev and ed Belle Martin (New York 1951); Ettor Lo Gatto Storia del Teatro Russo vol I 
(Florence 1852); and Marc Slonim Russian Theater from the Empire to the Soviets (Cleveland 
and New York 1961). 


2 Quoted in Varneke 25. For the Russian text, see S. К. Bogoyavlenski Moskouskii Teatr pri 
Tsaryakh Alekseye i Petre (Moscow 1914) 8. This work offers detailed information about every 
aspect of Gregorii’s theatre. 


8 See Gudzy 516. See also I. M. Kudriavtsev ed Artakserksovo Deystvo (Moscow-Leningrad 
1957) 19 and Relation du voyage en Russie fait en 1684 par Laurent Rinhuber, publié pour la 
première fois d'après les manuscrits qui se conservent à la Bibliothèque ducale publique de 
Gotha (Berlin 1883) 29. Rinhuber was closely associated with Gregorii in Preobrazhensk. 
His letters, therefore, are our indispensable primary source. 


* Ernst Koch "Die Sachsenkirche in Moskau und das erste Theater in Russland" Neues Archio 
für Süchsische Geschichte хххп (1911) 277. Mazon's assertion, “the Russian theatre was bom,” 
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Now the tzar's love of pleasure doesn't wholly account for his break with 
tradition: the decree of 1672 was a political act. Early in his reign, once in 
1648 and again in 1657, Aleksey had issued decrees forbidding public enter- 
tainment. He had ordered the punishment even of the buffoons, though he 
found them charming. Apparently their mirth perturbed the priesthood, 
perhaps also the pious tzar. Whatever his innermost feelings, the decree of 
1657 reinforced the provision of the Ulozheniye of 1649 5 declaring their per- 
formances illegal. (It may be noteworthy that the Church viewed laughter 
with suspicion.) Had Aleksey become a libertine in the intervening years? 
Nothing seems further from the truth. The tzar, it has been said, shared the 
contradictions of his age. Temperamentally drawn to the patriarchal ways 
of old, he broke with the past, nevertheless, both in his private and public 
Ше.5 As Gudzy writes (р 516), the tzar “had no objections to secular enter- 
tainments if they were not made accessible to the people at large." The 
decree founding the court theatre didn't revoke the older laws. It asserted 
royal prerogative. It reflects, moreover, a shift in the relations between 
Church and State. 

Five years earlier (1667), the Great Church Council had formally pro- 
nounced the religious schism by deposing Patriarch Nikon, the leader of the 
Theocrats. At the same time, it excommunicated the Archpriest Avvakum, 
his opponent, together with his followers, the Fundamentalists ог Old 


is under debate. Controversy centers on the adjective, See André Mazon and Frédéric Cocron eds 
La Comédie d'Artaxerxés présentée еп 1672 au Tsar Alexis par Gregorii le Pasteur (Paris 1954) 
9. Gudzy calls the court theatre in Preobrazhensk the "first Russian secular theatre" (p 517). 
About Aleksey, Patouillet says that he is "the very man to whom the Russian theatre owes its 
birth” (p 19). Lo Gatto's comment supports Mazon: "With the summoning of Gregorii, we 
witness the founding of the first Russian Theatre, in the sense of a structure ly built for 
the stagi o peys, expressly written or adapted, and with actors неа and in- 
puli ). This comment amplifies the view of the Entz heshi Slovar ([1893] їх 
599) that Gregorli was the founder of the Russian theatre. The first edition of the Bolshaia 
Sovetskaya Entziklopediya, however, calls Gregorii the organizer and director of Russia's first 
court theatre (“Gregori, Iogan Gotfrid" [1930] xix 38). Не is no longer regarded as the 
founder of the Russian theatre. In the second edition of this work, Soviet larship has further 
reduced Gregorii's importance. Now he is merely one of the founders of the Russian court 
theatre (Bolshaya Sovetskaiya Entziklopediya [1952] хи 486). But there is general agreement 
among Soviet commentators that the Artaxerxes marks the beginning of the Russian court 
theatre. See Kudrlavtsev 19. See also Teatral'naya Entziklopediya (Moscow 1963) п 130 and 
B. М. Aseyev Ruski Dramaticheski Teatr ХУП-ХУШ Vekov (Moscow 1958) 35. S. S. Danilov 
is a trifle enigmatic: "The destiny of the theatre was decided.” See Ocherki po Istoriya Russkogo 
Dramaticheskogo Teatra (Moscow-Leningrad 1948) 63. For a balanced objection to Mazon's 
as well as to Soviet views, see Н. Baumann "La Comédie d’Artaxerxés” Zeitschrift für Slawistik 
x (1957) 140. Within the footnotes here and below quotations from foreign languages appear 
in English translation. 


5 See Lo Gatto 29, Varneke 22, and Kudrliavtsev 5. The Ulozheniye was Russia's first uniform 
law code. See James Н. Billington The Icon and the Axe (New York 1966) 119. 
6 See Patouillet 17. See also Kudriavtsev 5. 
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Believers. Nikon had envisioned a theocratic state, administered by a disci- 
plined hierarchy, in which the tzar would share his power with the patri- 
arch.’ And for a time, Aleksey, occupied with domestic difficulties and 
military campaigns, leaned heavily on his administrative gifts. Nikon moved 
apace, While Aleksey was fighting the Poles, he launched a program of 
religious reform which the Fundamentalists found odious. They were 
revolted, for example, by the dogmatic changes which Nikon made in the 
forms of worship and in the spelling and phrasing of some of the most 
familiar passages in the creed. The result was a cleavage affecting every 
aspect of Russian life. And this continued long after Nikon, seeing that the 
tzar had tired of his tutelage, peevishly retired in 1658 to a monastery known 
as the New Jerusalem. Yet both factions acted from identical yearnings and 
identical fears. They wanted Russia to return to her pristine Christian call- 
ing. They abhorred all foreign influences. In brief, they shared the ideal of 
an organic religious civilization. But while they spent themselves in interne- 
cine strife, Russia came under the pervasive domination of a sovereign secu- 
lar state. À new priesthood, subservient to Aleksey, flooded the church 
bureaucracy — a secular culture spread through the land.* In Billington's 
words (p 158), "the real schism was . . . the basic split between the Mus- 
covite ideal of an organic religious civilization shared by both Avvakum 
and Nikon and the post 1667 reality — equally offensive to both of them — of 
the church as a subordinate institution of a secularized state." The tzar's 
decree of June 4 1672 and the performance of The Comedy of Artaxerxes 
belong in the perspective of the "post 1667 reality." 

A further consequence of the growing secularization of the state was the 
new docility of the Russian clergy. There still were Theocrats and Funda- 
mentalists, of course; but the church bureaucracy was now composed of 
men who understood that they must please the tzar.? It was the right time 
for Aleksey to show his freedom from clerical restraint. He would do what 
he had not been able to do while Nikon held sway: '? decree a pleasure 


т Billington 121, 131, 132 f, 135 6 144. See also George Vernadsky A History of Russia (New 
York 1954) 4th ed 131. 

8 See Billington 130, 132, 134—138, 145 f£, 150 f. His chapter "The Split Within" furnishes a 
comprehensive discussion of the schism. See also Vernadsky 131. 

9 Billington 144 f. 

10 Mazon says that Nikon's death cleared the way for the introduction of shows into the Kremlin 
(p 29). But Nikon died in 1681 (Vernadsky 133), that is, nine years after the Artaxerxes was 
performed. The central fact is that Aleksey showed his control over the Church by identifying 
the court with the theatre while Nikon lived, while his followers were active. Аз Mazon points 
out (829). Nikon condemned theatrical performances. Aleksey sponsored them. See also Billing- 
ton 158. 
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dome. What did the tzar's father confessor think of the idea? Archpriest 
Savinov replied by citing precedent. Other Christian monarchs — the Byzan- 
tine emperors, for example — had enjoyed the theatre at court. He could, 
therefore, in good conscience grant permission to the tzar.™ 

The reply is noteworthy for Russia was then coming under other foreign 
influences. Among those connected with the organization of the court thea- 
tre, no one was more outspoken in his admiration of western ways than the 
boyar Artamon Sergeyevich Matveyev.” He was head of the foreign min- 
istry and the tzar’s best friend — interrelated honors, because public affairs 
at this time were conducted by the royal favorite.* There is no reason to 
doubt that the decree of June 4 reflects Matveyev's influence.“ 

This boyar has been called the most cultured man of his day. He had 
lived in Europe, especially in France. He read avidly — everything, it would 
appear, from the classics of antiquity to the works of the German baroque. 
And he is said to have appreciated the significance of the theatre 15 — pre- 
sumably its social no less than its aesthetic significance. 

If, as seems likely, Matveyev favored the staging of a biblical play, how 
did he recommend it to the tzar? The leading minister must surely advocate 
so bold an innovation on political grounds.** What immediately suggests the 
approach he must have taken is the choice of subject — the Esther story. 
During the Reformation, the Book of Esther was the source for many a 
Kampfdrama, This was the period when the biblical play became a means 
of denouncing false doctrine and the genre had served Luther so well in 
his fight against papal power that the Jesuits soon adapted it to their own 
ends." If Matveyev didn't already know something about the political back- 
ground of this drama, Pastor Gregorii was probably qualified to inform him. 


11 Patouillet 24. The tzar wasn’t risking a rebuff. Patriarch Joachim, Nikon's successor, once 
said to Aleksey: "Sovereign, I know neither the old nor the new faith, but whatever the Sovere: тет 
orders I am prepared to follow and obey in all respects.” Quoted in Billington 145. See 
Varneke 25. 

18 Gudzy 516. 

18 See Kudriavtsev 6. See also Billington, p 686 n 93, Varneke 22, and Michael T. Florinsky 
Russia — A History and an Interpretation (New York 1955) 1 252, 

14 See Lo Gatto 27. 

15 Lo Gatto 27, See also Claire Claus Die Stellung der russischen Frau con der Einführung 
des Christentums bei den Russen bis zu den Reformen Peter des Grossen (Munich 1959) 62 
and Willi Flemming "Deutsches Barockdrama als Beginn des Moskauer Hoftheaters" Maske 
und Kothurn Heft 2/3 (1958) 97. 

16 Seo Aseyev 33. 

11 See Arnold E. Berger Die Schulbühne im Dienste der Reformation гарав 1935) 5 f. See 
also Rudolf Schwartz, Esther im deutschen und neulateinischen Drama des Reformationszeitalters 
(Oldenburg and Leipzig 1894) 1 f. 
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Now the old vehicle was to be reconditioned, not for use in a battle of the 
creeds but to give dramatic utterance to an accomplished fact: the auto- 
cratic rule of Tzar Aleksey in a secularized state — let Fundamentalists and 
Theocrats take note. Matveyev could tell the tzar that it would be good 
policy to expose certain boyars to a play exalting the character of his reign. 
Such a work, moreover, would sharply contrast the good and the bad servant 
of the tzar. What could be more gratifying to an autocrat than a completely 
self-effacing servant like Mordecai? In other words, Gregorii's Esther play 
would be informed by absolutist doctrine. 

Here also was an opportunity of gratifying the tzarina's love of entertain- 
ment. Like the Countess Matveyeva, Natalie Naryshkin was Scottish-born 
and shared her uncle Matveyev's admiration for western culture.'? Aleksey 
loved her and he knew that she enjoyed theatrical performances; it was for 
her sake too that he must have been glad to decree the organization of a 
court theatre. On May 30 1072 she had given birth to the baby who was to 
become Peter the Great.” Politics aside, the Artaxerxes would also celebrate 
that joyous event. In all, it was a vintage time for Aleksey. 


Gregorii died on February 16 1675, Aleksey a year later. And Matveyev, 
no longer the royal favorite, was exiled.” With the accession of the new tzar, 
court performances were suspended. The initial period in the formal history 
of the Russian theatre had come to a close. The text of the Artaxerxes, pre- 
sumed lost until recently, was known merely by the vestigial remnant of its 
title.” 

Then André Mazon made a discovery: there was a bilingual manuscript in 
the Delandine collection of the Bibliothéque de la Ville de Lyon. One of 
the texts is written in German, the other in Church Slavonic. Mazon edited 
the two texts in collaboration with Frédéric Cocron, furnished a magistral 


18 As Fernand Gravier writes, “If, then, we're not mistaken, La Comédie d'Artaxerxés is a 
work oriented toward the demonstration of a political idea." See "Une tragédie allemande à 
Moscou: ‘La Comédie d’Artaxerxés’ du Pasteur Gregori" Études Germaniques No 2 (April – 
June 1958) 142. 

19 Mazon 29, 36. Natalie was raised in the enlightened atmosphere of the Matveyev family 
(Claus 62). For when the Puritan Protectorate seized power, she followed her father to Moscow 
(Billington 147 f) and became Matveyev's ward. 

20 Seo P. Plerling Saxe et Moscou — un Médecin Diplomate, Laurent Rinhuber de Retnufer 
(Paris 1893) 17. See also Claus 109 and Koch 298. Aleksey married Natalie in 1671, two years 
after the death of his first wife, Maria Miloslavsky (Billington 147 Е). 


21 See Bogoyavlensky 45. See also S. Е. Platonov History of Russia trans E. Aronsberg (New 
York 1929) 205 and Varneke 30. Some years later Matveyev was murdered. See Sir Bernard 
Pares А History of Russia (New York 1968) 194. 


23 Mazon 9. See also Kudriavtsev 3. 
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introduction, and published the work in 1954. By a striking coincidence, a 
second Church Slavonic text was found that year, this one among the col- 
lected manuscripts of the regional library of Vologda. Edited by I. M. 
Kudriavtsev, it was published in 1957.28 

The Vologda manuscript is indispensable, It supplies Act II missing from 
both texts of the Lyon manuscript. But it has its own gaps — seven of them, 
а loss which occurred when twelve pages were torn from the volume. Thanks 
to the Mazon edition, Kudriavtsev could restore his damaged Artaxerxes. 
The two manuscripts then are complementary. The Vologda text, possibly 
intended for the royal family (it is a model of penmanship), seems to have 
followed Matveyev into exile.” If Kudriavtsev's conjecture is correct, the 
foreign ministry prepared it in the fall of 1674 — very probably after the 
appearance of the Lyon copy. But an earlier date cannot be ruled out.* 

By comparison, the bilingual text looks much abused. In addition to the 
second act, many German verses are missing. Hardly a page is without 
erasures and corrections. Mazon estimates that no fewer than a half dozen 
clerks had a hand in its preparation. Neither the title nor the author's name 
appears on the manuscript, only the stamp of the Bibliothéque de la Ville 
de Lyon and the following indication of its origin: Ex dono P. Menestrier 
Soc. ]ез.28 

Pére Menestrier was a scholar of far-ranging interests, among them the 
history of the Russian theatre. Mazon argues plausibly that he might have 
received the manuscript from Gregorii's friend and associate, Laurentius 
Rinhuber, who was in France during 1678 and 1681.” Three supplementary 
items in the manuscript, written in a hand very similar to Rinhuber's, sup- 
port this conjecture. The cast of characters appears in a column together 
with the actors' names. А list consisting of fourteen Latin headings sum- 
marizes the chapters of action incorporated in the seven-act structure of the 
Artaxerxes. But, most important, there is what may be called a director's 
outline of the play. Each of its seven parts is linked to an act, the subdivisions 
consisting of Latin phrases that refer to specific actions and stage effects in 


33 The discovery of these manuscripts and their condition is discussed in Mazon 7 f and Kudri- 
avtsev 3 (see his footnote), 84-86. See also Mazon "Gregorii le Pasteur et son répertoire russe" 
Mélanges de Linguistique et de Philologie (Paris 1959) 294. 


24 Kudriavtsev 98. See also "Gregorii le Pasteur . . ." 204. 


25 See Kudriavtsev 99. The foreign ministry had charge of publications at this time (Kudri- 
avtsev 8). 


36 See "Gregorii le Pasteur . . .” 294. See also La Comédie d'Artaxerzés 8, 53. 
27 La Comédie Ф Artaxerxés 9, 10-12. 
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a selection of scenes. This outline suggests an atttempt to gain a сошрге- 
hensive view of the stage business.?? Headings like "Hegai Esthram in solio 
collocat" (“Hegai seats Esther on the throne") or "Artaxerx anulum dat 
Aman” (“Artaxerxes gives his ring to Haman”) are unimportant in them- 
selves. But over all, they indicate the blocking out of the play with particu- 
lar attention to movement and gesture. The director apparently consulted 
the stage directions and amplified them in his outline as the performance 
took shape.? Rinhuber is known to have coached the actors and shared in 
the direction of the play.” The outline, as the handwriting appears to con- 
firm, is almost certainly his. It, therefore, seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Lyon manuscript is the text he used in Preobrazhensk. 


The point of attack in Gregorii's personal drama comes rather late. Very 
little is known about the first twenty-seven years of his life, that is, the period 
preceding his appearance in Moscow.*' As a result, we cannot adequately 
assess his artistic growth. The Artaxerxes must be treated as Gregorii’s first 
endeavor, and its virtues set down to his presumed participation in student 
performances, to his pastoral eloquence ** — to talent. 

Born in Merseburg on May 15 1631, he was the son of Viktrinus and Anna 
Maria Gregorius. All that's known about his father is that he had а medical 
degree (“Medicin. Licent."). His mother, born Donat, was the late mayor's 
daughter. Nothing is known about Gregorii’s early schooling — nothing 
about his boyhood. 

But we do know that he took up soldiering before he turned to preaching. 
Just when he became involved in the Russo-Polish war (1654-1667) isnt 
certain. However, he had already served in a Swedish unit by the time he 
joined a Polish cavalry regiment, possibly in 1657. Defeated Poland soon 
became the battleground for the Russo-Swedish war which dragged on long 


28 This material, which Mazon includes in his edition (54 f), will hereafter be referred to as 
Rinhuber’s. For a masterful discussion of the outline as а guide to the staging of the play, see 
Flemming 106-116. 

29 For example, the stage directions at the beginning of Act Ш, scene 2, read: "Haman's 
elevation: Artaxerxes his counselors and Haman.” Subdivision “Scen. Ц” of "Actus III" 
in the outline reads: "Artaxerxes commands Haman to а ch his seat and crowns him with 
a laurel wreath.” (La Comédie d'Artaxerxós 101, 54). King has just honored Haman 
publicly; henceforth, all must obey his favorite. The outline then underscores Haman’s dazzling 
success, soon to be eclipsed by his own folly. 

89 See А. W. Fechner Chronik der Evangelischen Gemeinden in Moskau (Moskow 1876) 
1 351 f. See also La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 31. 


31 Y am indebted to Ernest Koch (p 273-294) for much of the biographical material on Gregorti 
in this section. Other sources are noted in the appropriate footnotes. 


82 See Koch 301. See also La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 30 Е. 
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after Gregorii was out of uniform. Some years after his arrival in Moscow 
(1658), his enemies said he had deserted from both armies, charges which 
they failed to prove.™ 

The exact date of Gregorii's initial appearance in Moscow isn't known, but 
he was serving as school teacher in Pastor Balthasar Fadenrecht's church of 
the Alt Teutsche by October 1658.* This was one of the two Lutheran 
churches in the nemetzkaya sloboda, the "German suburb" where all for- 
eigners, not only Germans, had to reside.” For about two years, he probably 
bided his time and planned his moves. Clearly, he had no future in this 
parish of merchant families (many of them descended from Ivan the Terri- 
ble's Livonian captives. )** And Gregorii was ambitious. In the meantime, 
he had earned a reputation as а preacher, for Fadenrecht let him mount the 
pulpit now and then. When, therefore, the need axose for a curate in the 
prestigious officers' church, General Nikolaus Baumann offered him the posi- 
tion (Koch 273, 276 f). 

The general had grown famous for his brilliant retreat from the battle of 
Konotop (1659), where disaster overtook the Russians. They lost some five 
thousand men to the Tatars who were allied with the Poles. Thanks to 
Colonel Baumann’s retreat, the Russian forces were saved from utter destruc- 
tion, and Tzar Aleksey rewarded his valor by making him a general. Bau- 
mann was as true a friend as he was a soldier. Hence, it was with dismay that 
he learned of Gregorii's wish to return home to prepare for the ministry. But 
when Gregorii promised to return on completing his studies, the general 
yielded his consent?" Neither of them seems to have thought of the difficul- 
ties that could result from the rivalry of two pastors. The Offizierskirche was 
Pastor Johann Dietrich Vockerodt's church. 

Gregorii returned to Germany in 1661. On August 12 he enrolled at Jena. 
Six months later he had earned the degree of Magister, and in April 1662 he 
was ordained by the High Consistory of Dresden in the presence of the 
Elector of Saxony, Johann Georg ЇЇ (Koch 277 £). 

Gregorii had begun to move among the great. Acting as the Offizierskirche's 
delegate, he had effectively petitioned the Elector for a message of inter- 


38 See La Comédie ФАгіахетхдз 15 f. "Gregorii" is the patronymic genitive he used in Russia 
(Koch 276). 


8% Koch 273, 277. See also Rinhuber 43. 
85 Seo Billington 98. See also Rinhuber 43. 
86 Rinhuber 42 f. 

87 Rinhuber 43. 
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cession to the tzar. In a letter dated April 16 1662 this prince expressed the 
hope that Aleksey would continue granting religious tolerance to his com- 
patriots. Gregorii, he wrote, had nothing but praise for his benevolence. 
The Elector’s brother, Christian I, warmly recommended the newly ordained 
pastor in a similar letter (Koch 277 Е). Upon returning to Moscow, Gregorii 
delivered both messages, probably to the foreign ministry; and that’s most 
likely how the tzar first heard of him. 

The grateful parishioners shortly renamed their officers’ church Sachsen- 
kirche, where Gregorii now became associate pastor (Koch 276-280). It was 
undoubtedly General Baumann who had suggested this appointment — he 
presided over the church council. When Pastor Vockerodt caught the drift of 
things, his hatred for Gregorii grew so intense that he resorted to slander. 
And though he was compelled to submit a written retraction, his hatred 
burned on unabated, eventually affecting his sanity.** 

If Gregorii’s character betrayed any blemishes, the church elders were 
blind to them. In 1667 they sent him to Germany on a fund raising mission; 
for the new church, completed in 1665, had left the parish in debt. He was 
to solicit contributions from the princes of the Confession of Augsburg. The 
credentials General Baumann assembled for him included letters from the 
Lutheran community and the tzar. Aleksey wrote to the Elector of Saxony 
that he was in need of skilled workers as well as a court physician, a post he 
offered to Gregorii's stepfather, Dr Laurentius Blumentrost of Mühlhausen. 
The community expressed its gratitude to the Elector and his brother, 
appealed for help to the generality of the German princes, affirmed confi- 
dence in Magister Gregorii. Sustained by these credentials, he reached 
Dresden during the summer of 1667." 


38 Rinhuber 44. Some day, the Vockerodt affair may disclose a good deal more about Gregorii’s 
character than is at present known. Rinhuber's testimony, while nas Eg CAE flatters Gregorii. 
What precisely he means when, for example, he writes that Vockerodt "immediately thereafter 
... went out of his mind" (p 44) isn't clear. Commentators, restricted by the dearth of informa- 
tion, make no attempt to show the man’s behavior in perspective. The following circumstances, 
therefore, merit attention. Until Gregorii's appearance, Vockerodt had been loyal to Baumann. 
During the Russo-Polish war, he had gone with him into battle (Koch 274). Indeed, the general 

i had called him to his church when Pastor Johann Jakobi’s death left a vacancy. There 
is no indication of previous mental illness or emotional imbalance. Nor is there any reason to 
question his ability and dedication. Plainly, he had a claim on Baumann’s favor, even on his 
friendship. But now Gregorii, fresh from Jena, came to rival him in his own church, diminished 
his modest income, ed the parish with his exceptional eloquence (Rinhuber 43 f) — and 
lessened him in Baumann’s regard. Vockerodt couldn't face these provocations with detachment. 
He made common cause with a cabal of officers who begrudged the general his rank (Koch 270 f, 
284). Baumann and Gregorii: how he would humiliate them a few years hence. 


39 Koch 280-283, The tzar asked Johann Georg II to send him fullers, metalurgists, and jewelers 
(see Fechner 304). 
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He knew how to touch the hearts — perhaps also the vanity — of towns 
and princes. The former gave, the latter pledged. The Elector happened to 
be nearly bankrupt at the time. All the same, he pledged 1,000 taler. Ernst 
the Pious, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, pledged 200; the Great Elector of Berlin, 
1,000; the Duke of Württemberg, 600. Strassburg, Frankfurt, and Ulm gave 
50 gulden each and Nürnberg over 584. And there were other contributors 
besides (Koch 283-291). 

: Gregorii's visit in Stuttgart must have been his most elegant. As the sequel 
of events would show, it also was his riskiest. Before an audience composed 
of the Duke of Württemberg and a roomful of influential persons, he spoke 
of the tzar's kindness to the Lutheran community. And just before he left the 
city, he even wrote an ode in praise of the Russians and their tzar. 


Der tapfre Reusse wird ein Barbar zwar genennet, 
Und ist kein Barbar doch . . . | 


Es sey lang oder Kurz Und wie soll ich gnug preisen 
Den unvergleichlichen Tzar, den Gross-Herzog der Reussen? © 


His hosts were astonished. They had always thought the Russians were bar- 
barians (Koch 284). Now, whatever his motives, Gregorii had said what 
should have charmed Russian ears. But when his words came back to him in 
Moscow, some months later, they were strangely altered. 

He had company on his return journey. With him were Dr Blumentrost 
and three of his children; “1 Justus Mertz of Stettin, whom Gregorii had 
recruited to serve as teacher and singer at the Sachsenkirche (Koch 291); 
and Rinhuber. Without question, the last was the most interesting of these 
companions — indeed, through his letters, he emerges a more interesting 
figure than Gregorii. A native of Lucka, not far from the Saxon city of Meis- 
sen, he was the son of poor people. When his father died in 1660, he began 
tutoring, though he had attended the gymnasium of Altenberg only for seven 
years. Rinhuber did well on his university entrance examinations in 1666, but 
was refused a fellowship owing perhaps to his offensive conduct in school.” 


40 “The valiant Russian, indeed, is called a barbarian, 
And yet no barbarian is he... 


How can I sufficiently praise (whether at length or in brief) 

The incomparable Tsar, the grand duke of the Russians?” 
41 One of these was his thirty-six-year-old stepdaughter, Johanna Dorothea — in other words, 
Gregoril's sister. Nothing else seems to be known about her. Koch 288. 
42 See Rinhuber 26. “Laurentius Rinhuber — a disagreeable, obstinate, bad pupil — ran away 
charged with theft”: the headmaster of Altenburg’s report (Koch 290). 
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Nevertheless, he studied medicine at the University of Leipzig for a year 
and a half. Then, lacking money, he accepted Dr Blumentrost's offer to join 
him as his assistant and tutor to his thirteen-year old son.* 

The travelers reached the Russian frontier on May 2 1668. Alerted to his 
imminent arrival, the authorities at Pskov gave Gregorii an escort to Mos- 
cow, On May 24 he called at the foreign ministry with Dr Blumentrost who 
presented his credentials; Gregorii himself delivered the Elector's reply to 
the letter from the tzar. Johann Georg 11 explained that experienced crafts- 
men were in short supply just then but promised to find some. At the same 
time he commended Gregorii and the German community to the tzar's pro- 
tection (Koch 290-292). 

The Sachsenkirche was jubilant when Gregorii returned with gifts (pre- 
sumably including pledges) totaling 3,000 taler (Koch 316).*5 Then hell 
broke loose. Pastor Vockerodt asked that half the sum be turned over to him. 
Gregorii refused, whereupon his enemy accused him of wanting to pocket 
the entire fund. The church elders, already vexed by his intemperate con- 
duct, not only sided with Gregorii; they shortly dismissed Vockerodt on 
three interesting counts. He had joined in matrimony persons who were still 
married, (In Rinhuber’s ampler statement, “personas ante copulaverat, qvai 
conjugibus pristinis vivis ad secundas descenderant nuptias.") He had bap- 
tized infant bastards. He lacked self-possession. (“ex naturae vitio mentis 
non semper compos multa stolide ageret.") Vockerodt struck back at Gregorii 
with slanders so vile that Rinhuber, writing to Ernst the Pious, couldn't 
record them.** 

Presently, the Magister gave his foes an unexpected opportunity for mis- 
chief. Exactly eight days after his return, he made his first diplomatic 
blunder on record. Facing his congregation, he spoke a prayer for the Ger- 
man princes before invoking God's blessing on the tzar. The Vockerodtians 
were delighted. They accused him of treason. They also alleged that, while 
in Stuttgart, he had said the Russians were barbarians. . . . When the for- 
eign ministry looked into these charges, it turned up another piece of indis- 
cretion. Gregorii had accepted a letter from Johann Georg II urging the 
nobles of the Confession of Augsburg to help the Sachsenkirche "in the grand 
duchy of Moscow." The correct form was "in the domain of his majesty the 


48 Rinhuber 27. 

44 See also Fechner 313. 

45 For details on the handling of the pledged sums see Koch 290 f. 
46 See Rinhuber 28, 46. See also Fechner 317. 
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tzar, grand duke of Moscow.” Why hadn’t Gregorii pointed this out to the 
Elector, the court of inquiry wondered.“ 

The conflict in the Sachsenkirche was finally resolved by the tzar and a 
group of his boyars. A decree issued on December 22 1668 removed Gregorii 
from the officers’ church and reinstated Vockerodt. The ruling also upheld 
the charge that Gregorii had called the Russians barbarians.*? Later, the tzar 
granted Baumann permission to have the recently completed church build- 
ing dismantled (it was a wooden structure) and reassembled on his own 
property. Gregorii dedicated it on February 2 1669, and there at last he 
was undisputed pastor. He served devotedly so that his congregation grew. 
His parish school endowed by Ernst the Pious, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, admitted 
children free of tuition, irrespective of creed and nationality. As to Vock- 
erodt, he was pastor of a church raised by his followers on the very site 
where the Sachsenkirche had stood.*? 


There is no conclusive evidence that Aleksey intended to found a court 
theatre from the start. A project of that magnitude would almost certainly 
have necessitated the presence of a resident company. And though the tzar 
wanted to be entertained by professional actors long before he heard of 
Gregorii’s talents, it is doubtful that he ever believed he could induce а 
European company to settle in his xenophobic city. His early efforts to lure 
professional players to Moscow, therefore, point to a different intention 
from the one which led to the June decree. Apparently, the tzar wished to 
be free to attend court performances from time to time. He would make it 
plain to the ecclesiastical hierarchy that they could no longer interfere with 
his private life. But he did not resolve to found a court theatre until he 
learned of Gregorii’s skill. For with the possible exception of that exceptional 
man of letters, Simeon Polotsky, there was nobody else in Moscow at the 
time who could realize what must have been Matveyev's vision: the found- 
ing of a court theatre as a step ш the progressive secularization of Russia 
and the strengthening of absolute monarchy. Once the Pastor was put in 
charge of the new institution, the tzar would have to content himself with 


47 See Rinhuber 27. See also Koch 293 Е. Tzar Aleksey's touchiness is understandable in the 
light of contemporary events. His title "tzar of all the Great, the Little, and the White Russias” 
was of recent coinage. He had begun to use it only after conquering most of Belorussia (Ver- 
nadsky 129). Evidently, he wanted the world to recognize his new situation. When Gregorli 
wrote the Artaxerxes four years later, he had acquired punctilio. In the Prologue he addressed 
the tzar unexceptionably. 

48 Fechner 332. 

49 Koch 294, 296. See also Fechner 345. 
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amateur performers. For Gregoriis players were amateurs. Even if profes- 
sionals came to Moscow, it would be for a limited run. Gregorii must depend 
not only on a resident company but on players who would submit to his 
directorial authority. It is highly improbable that professional artists would 
long have tolerated the Pastor’s managerial regime, even less likely that 
they would have cared to perform in an unbroken sequence of his dramas. 
Practical as well as political considerations then dictated that Russia’s first 
court theatre be an organization of amateurs. That the June decree was 
politically motivated is obvious from the foreign ministry’s involvement at 
Preobrazhensk. It was the posolski prikaz which paid the bills." As to 
Matveyev, he became, in effect, Aleksey’s master of the revels." 

In 1660 — that is, after Patriarch Nikon’s retirement from politics — the 
tzar commissioned John Hebdon to recruit craftsmen “skilled in carving on 
wood and stone, glassmakers, and men familiar with the staging of come- 
dies.” Nothing seems to have come of the Englishman’s mission. On May 15 
1672, about three weeks before choosing Gregorii, the tzar ordered Colonel 
Nikolaus von Staden “to proceed to the Courlandian Duke Jakobus, and 
while in Courland to enlist in the service of the great tsar the most compe- 
tent mining artisans, thoroughly familiar with ores and skilled in their smelt- 
ing, as well as experienced and learned hornblowers able to stage all sorts of 
comedies.” % The theatre, so awkwardly alluded to in these decrees, is evi- 
dently pictured as an aspect of western technology. The “learned horn- 
blowers” skilled in staging plays are lumped together with the “mining 
artisans” skilled in smelting ores. Here Aleksey appears simply to be con- 
tinuing the practice of Mikhail Romanov, his father, who had imported 
weavers, watchmakers, and the like.” (The addition of performers to the 
catalogue of artisans may have been disingenuous.) In any event, there is 
nothing in the earlier decrees to indicate that Tzar Aleksey had resolved to 
found a court theatre — and on the scale of the establishment in Preobraz- 
hensk, How boldly explicit by comparison is the ukase which made Gregorii 
court dramatist and theatrical manager. 

Gregorian scholarship is fairly perfunctory in explaining the relation of 
the June decree to von Staden’s mission. The substance of these views is 


50 See Aseyev 33. See also Billington 148 and Bogoyavlenski 9, 11, et passim. 
51 Patouillet says (p 25) he was appointed “Manager of the Tzar’s little pleasures.” The posolski 


prikaz, which supervised the arts, was вп important agency in the organization of the court 
theatre — Kudriavtsev 8 f. 


58 Varneke 22 f. Italics mine. 
58 Florinsky 295. 
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that the tzar lost his patience while the colonel was abroad scouting for actors 
— indeed, that he feared von Staden’s journey might be as sterile as John 
Hebdon’s, Natalie would soon give birth to their first child, an event that 
must fittingly be celebrated whether or not players could be lured to Mos- 
cow. Hence, the tzar ordered Gregorii to write the Artaxerxes.™ This line of 
reasoning is marred by certain improbabilities, the most obvious being that 
Aleksey's patience was spent within two and a half weeks after von Staden's 
departure. It is advisable to judge the tzar’s theatrical interests in their politi- 
cal context. He gave distinct assignments to von Staden and Gregorii and 
used them both in implementing his policy. 

Von Staden negotiated with a number of touring companies and theatrical 
managers. The most celebrated of these was Johannes Velten, who agreed to 
visit Moscow with a troupe of thirteen actors headed by his father-in-law, 
Karl Paulsen. Von Staden also received a commitment from Anna Paulsen, 
the prima donna of the Copenhagen opera house (and possibly Velten's 
sister-in-law). Everything was set for their journey, when the artists heard 
disquieting rumors. To get into Moscow was one thing, to get out another. 
They prudently decided to stay out altogether.*5 

The theatre in Preobrazhensk doesn’t seem to have been significantly con- 
nected with von Staden’s mission. The visit of a touring company would of 
course have been an extraordinary event in a country long hostile to public 
entertainment. But it wouldn’t necessarily have meant the founding of a 
court theatre. And there is no indication that von Staden had instructions to 
recruit a resident company. No, von Staden’s mission and Gregorii's proj- 
ect in all likelihood were regarded as separate enterprises. 

On July 31, nearly two months after his departure, von Staden reported 
to Matveyev from Riga. He had recruited eight actors at fifty rubles a per- 
formance. There is no record of any disposition to recall von Staden; yet 
rehearsals already were under way at Preobrazhensk. Toward the end of 
1672 the governor of Pskov notified Matveyev that the German colonel had 
returned with “one hornblower and four musicians” — the latter were also 
actors. On December 3 they reached Moscow. So ended von Staden’s mis- 
sion. The performers he had brought back received low salaries and were 
kept busy." 

54 Mazon writes that Aleksey coudn't watt for von Staden to bring back a troupe. But his inter- 
pretation is unsound owing to a factual error: von Staden received his commission on May 15 


1672, not, as Mazon says, in 1671. See La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 30. For other curious comments, 
see Varneke 23, Patouillet 24, and Koch 298. 


55 без Gudzy 516. See also Koch 298. 
56 Seo Bogoyavlenski 2, 6, 25. See also Varneke 23. 
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А document dated May 10 — five days before Nikolaus von Staden re- 
ceived his commision — mentions a proposed theatre in the attic of Boyar 
Illarion Miloslavsky's house. Since von Staden's mission must already have 
been decided on, the Miloslavsky attic may have been set aside for the per- 
formances which, hopefully, the colonel’s players would present. An alterna- 
tive is that the royal family wished to use the place for amateur performances 
like the “handsome Comedie in Prose" staged at the British embassy in 1664 
by the Earl of Carlisle, Charles II’s ambassador." That the Miloslavsky attic 
was to be little more than a family recreation room is suggested by the decree 
of June 4 1672. Why go to the trouble of building a “mansion of comedy” if 
Boyar Miloslavsky’s attic was intended to house Russia’s first court theatre? 
Between May 15 and June 4 the founding of this institution apparently 
became a matter of policy. No doubt, preliminary discussions between 
Matveyev and the tzar had begun before the May date — that is, shortly 
after Gregorii’s reported skill 58 was verified. 

This report (or rumor) came to Matveyev in the following way. Around 
the time of von Staden’s departure, Matveyev started canvassing the Ger- 
man suburb for theatrical personnel. In the course of his inquiries, he was 
confidentially told that Pastor Gregorii had dramatic talent — in fact, that 
he knew how to stage plays. Rinhuber doesn't identify Matveyev's inform- 
ants. He refers to the occurrence casually, as if it had no particular signifi- 
cance. 


. .. Magnus Moscoviae Czar de rebus Comicis audiens videre Comoe- 
diam havet. Num quis esset, qui id praestare posset, quaesitum. Nemine 
id audente clam defertur Dominus M. Gregorius Pastor. Hunc Comoe- 
diam scribere posset dicunt: En nolentem volentem eo adigit, vel Czarea 
clementia, vel ex contrario periculum.5? 


Ап arresting passage. It invites a fundamental question: what caused 
Matveyev to believe that Gregorii could write plays? Judging from Rin- 
huber's phrasing, he seems to have stumbled on a secret. Why the secrecy 


57 See Gudzy 516. See also Billington 147. 

58 See Fechner 351. 

59 “The great Tzar of Muscovy, hearing of dramatic works, avidly desired to see a play. 
The question was whether there was anybody who could take charge of the matter. Nobody 
ж e Master М. Gregorit the Pastor was recon: . It was reported that he 
was able to write a play. Behold| He was brought willy ойу to the point of writing, either by 
the Tzar’s kindly nature or the risk of provoking the opposite" (italics mine) Rinhuber 29. See 
also Koch 298. (I suppose that Rinhuber uses "rebus Comicis" and "Comoedia" in the general 
sense of dramatic action. That's what the German word “Komödie” meant in the seventeenth 
century. See La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 9.) 
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if, for instance, Gregorii had simply been writing plays for the children at his 
school? That would have been common knowledge. Apparently, Matveyev 
was told of some kind of theatrical activity which Gregorii didn’t want 
known. Perhaps the Pastor had been associated with a touring company in 
his pre-Muscovite past. Perhaps it was learned that he already was at work 
on a play about Esther and Ahasuerus. The play itself suggests experience. 
Where and how did he get it? 

Not that Gregorii’s verse play is a fine achievement. It is the very ordinari- 
ness of his work ?* — the absence of a personal vision, to say nothing of 
brilliance — which draws attention to his craftsmanship. For whatever one’s 
response to the Artaxerxes, the play shows awareness of dramatic technique, 
though the execution is heavy-handed. The plot is diffuse; Gregorii crams 
into it too much Biblical incident. But there are a few well-managed scenes, 
notably the comic ones. The characterization generally fails to develop types; 
however, the conception of Queen Vashti is fresh, the treatment of her 
feminist aggressiveness striking. And in the German text, the dialogue, con- 
sisting of iambic lines, often is viable for the stage. Mordecai's soliloquy is 
a sample of Gregorii's most disciplined writing. 

In dieser trüben Nacht 
da weder Mensch noch Wild noch Vogel wacht, 
wach' ich alleine nur in Angst u. Sorgen, 
mus fürchten auch noch einen trüben Morgen! 
Ach, Esther, Kónigin, 
ach, wüsst ich ietz doch nur dein Hertz verborgen, 
vieleicht fürchtst du auch einen bósen Morgen! 
Ich strekke mich hieher, 
als wann ich schon ein Bild des Todes werl 
Dir, Gott, bestehl ich mich sampt Angst u. Sorgen, 
gib, wenn du wilt, uns einen frohen Morgen! 9? 
V 4; 123: lines 1-11 
[p 194-195] 


Oppressed by anxiety, he faithfully surrenders to God's will. The progres- 
sion from the sense of "trüben Nacht" to the hoped for "frohen Morgen" is 
handled with a certain sophistication. There are no intricacies of syntax, and 


50а Others are more generous. “The style of his play and his versification show features that 
have considerable merit” M. Vasmer Zeitschrift für Slavische Philologie Heft 2, xxrv (1058) 414. 
80 АП quotations of the German text are drawn from Mazon's edition. The italic page numbers 
within brackets refer to the corresponding passages of the English translation (from the Church 
Slavonic) in the Bulletin of The New York Public Library 1xxn (March 1968), See the Transla- 
tor's Preface [p 140-141] for a discussion of the differences between the two texts. 
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the images are restfully conventional. But the form shows practice and disci- 
pline; the rhymes clearly stress inner conflict. 

In general, the numerous scenes are structured to produce an action of 
sharp and obvious contrasts — contrasts between events, characters, moods, 
points of view. This design emphasizes ponderous ironies reflecting the flux 
of human fortunes. The reader is not allowed to forget that in His perfect 
justice God is mindful of our purposes and bends our actions to His will. The 
Artaxerxes isn’t even an interesting failure. It is rather a dull success. More- 
over, it is the performance of a man who has done this kind of thing before. 

One may safely assume that Matveyev verified the confidential report.” 
Gregorii, in fact, could write for the stage. What we don't know is how 
exactly he gained experience. We do know, however, that he was twenty- 
seven when he first came to Moscow — old enough to have been active in 
the theatre. Whether he wrote during the next fourteen years isn't known. 
He probably did. But for whom? Some sort of theatrical experience is a 
necessary hypothesis even if the Artaxerxes is rated an indifferent play. If it 
is praised such a hypothesis becomes indispensable. Great poets serve their 
apprenticeship. Why not Gregorii? It may be argued that the Artaxerxes 
marks the beginning of his apprenticeship — but doubtfully. 

Gregorii's presence in Moscow coincided with conditions favorable to the 
founding of a court theatre in the spring of 1672. He had dramatic skill; he 
had experience in public affairs; most important, he was acceptable to the 
tzar. Aleksey knew all about this pastor-diplomat. He no longer suspected 
his loyalty and perhaps never had. After all, the court which had tried 
Gregorii four years earlier found him guilty of nothing more sinister than 
clumsiness in church and a loose tongue abroad. He had been taught a 
lesson and was forgiven. 


The Esther plays of the German Reformation fall into two groups: a) those 
which focus on Haman's tragedy; b) those which dramatize the entire Bibli- 
cal narrative.9? Gregorii's Artaxerxes is a seventeenth-century example of the 
second kind. Like Hanns Sachs's Die Comedi der Königin Hester (1599), it 
has seven acts, but the similarity doesn't go much further. Gregorii's plot- 
ting is distinctly different from Sachs's. Today the classification of the 


81 Ernst Koch speculates (p 198) that Gregorii was recommended to Matveyev either by 
friends, in the hope that he would regain favor at court, or by enemies, eager to place him in a 
situation where he would surely fail, 

92 Schwartz 3. 
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Artaxerxes is likely to be controversial, but Rinhuber (p 29) calls it a tragi- 
comedy. 

There is, of course, no reason why a tragi-comedy cannot also be a history 
play. The Prologue indicates that The Comedy of Artaxerxes is related to that 
genre. It introduces the action in terms reflecting medieval as well as human- 
ist views of history. Gregorii begins by proclaiming Tzar Aleksey’s immense 
power, both in Russia and the Christian world at large. Even the barbarians 
— Gregorii comes back to that — even the proud barbarians recognize his 
sovereignty. And now Artaxerxes (the Aleksey of old) reappears to instruct 
the tzar about the past: 

dir Beweiss muss geben, 
wie er zu seiner Zeit durch Weissheit, Macht und R[ath] 
sein Reich so fest gestüzt und auch erweitert hat. 
4* lines 32—34 
[p 147] 


Indeed, one of the aims of the humanist historian is to guide statesmen by 
exposing them to the lessons of the past. Another is to support political doc- 
trine with the aid of history, even if he must distort facts.* Gregorii needn't 
have read Elizabethan history plays to adopt these purposes in writing the 
Artaxerxes. А. general acquaintance with Renaissance historiography would 
have sufficed. In dramatizing absolutist doctrine, he was in effect using the 
Book of Esther as though it were a national chronicle. 

King Artaxerxes, the Prologue continues, will also illustrate the mutability 
of human fortunes. 


wie wechsel-wunderlich das falsche Glükke spielt, 

wie Hochmuth wird gestürzt, was Dehmuth kriegt zu Lohne, 
die Vasthi träget Schmach, die Esther eine Krohne, 

der freche Haman wird der Hoffart eine Lehr 

und Mardochai wird der Erbe seiner Ehr. 


Yet there is a rational design in human affairs: 
So spielt das Glükke zwar, doch nicht ohn Gottes-Schikken, 
Gott ist es, der dem Glük kann leicht das Ziel verrük[Ken]. 


Wie wunder-wunderlich 
kann Gott der Menschen Rath doch treiben hinter sich! 


93 Maurice Gravier, for example, writes: "La Comédie d'Artaxerxés doesn't altogether conform 
with any known literary tradition" ( 147). 


84 Irving Ribner The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare (Princeton 1957) 26, 10. 
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Von solchen Gottes-Werk, von solchen Wunder-Dingen 
soll Ahasverus nun lebend'gen Nachricht bringen. 

(italics mine) 

4* line 37 — 6" lines 6, 11-14 

[p 147] 


The play then illustrates a providential scheme. That was also the purpose of 
Christian historiography: it endeavored to show divine providence as a force 
in human events. The tradition was still vital in the seventeenth century,” 
and Pastor Gregorii no doubt was familiar with it. In the Artaxerxes, the 
humanist and Christian views of history coalesce. 

While the Prologue adumbrates the formal program of the play, it leaves 
unmentioned what is obviously Gregorii's theme: the necessity of complete 
submission to authority. The action inspired by this creed is chiefly а contest 
between the good and bad subject. To an autocrat like Artaxerxes, though he 
is not without magnanimity, the world is made up of subjects, servants really. 
Only the king is master. Even the women he loves are judged finally as sub- 
jects. Queen Vashti is banished because she is a disobedient subject. Esther, 
who replaces her, is the ideal wife because she is a submissive subject. 
Mordecai triumphs over Haman not so much because he obeys the Com- 
mandments but because, lacking all personal ambition, he can become the 
completely faithful and self-effacing servant of the king — hence, the ideal 
subject. A monotonous pattern, to be sure, but undoubtedly significant to 
the boyars who attended the opening-night performance 

It is Artaxerxes, not Esther, who dominates the play. Yet he is generally 
passive. When disobeyed, he reacts. He doesn't initiate great enterprises but 
responds with a kind of innocent wisdom. Gregorii doesn't bless him with 
intelligence or cleverness — these attributes belong to the wicked. It is as if 
the author, in developing the character of his ideal monarch, were scrupu- 
lously following Matveyev's specifications. The king does not have to have 
intellectual gifts, пог should he stoop to guile or shrewdness. The king is а 
moral and political reality: by his pure heart and absolute power the world 
ruler shall be known. Of course, such a man is bound to make potentially 
disastrous errors. In his innocence, Artaxerxes misjudges the character of 
his leading minister, Haman, and endorses the massacre of the Jews. Gregorii, 
departing from scripture, absolves the king from complicity with Haman's 
plot. Presenting him as Haman’s dupe, he accounts for the king's conduct by 


65 Ribner 26, 21. 
96 See Gravier 141. 
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underscoring his justified fear of treason. When Artaxerxes learns of Haman's 
baseness, he acts as swiftly to prevent the Jews’ massacre as he did in assent- 
ing to it. Gregorii cannot conceal that a ruler who is both innocent and 
immensely powerful is likely to err on a large scale. But the cause of abso- 
lutism isn’t weakened by this circumstance, for the play emphasizes the 
importance of faithful servants. Yet Artaxerxes has made a poor appoint- 
ment, What's to be done? Get rid of Haman and replace him with a reliable 
minister — who providentially appears in the person of Mordecai. 

Choosing good servants and rewarding them, Artaxerxes’ principal func- 
tion, is dictated by the idea of order. In Gregorii's play, this lacks the sche- 
matic form it has in Shakespearean drama. Nevertheless, the king's conduct 
as well as the providential design of the action stresses order and degree. The 
political theme is introduced early in Act I through Queen Vashti's disobedi- 
ence. At the banquet with which the play begins, the king is surrounded 
by faithful friends; yet he is dejected because Vashti isn't with him. He sends 
for her, but before the invitation reaches her, the queen is shown in one of 
the memorable scenes of the play. Together with her maid Naomi, she assails 
orthodox views about the place of women with a fire that might exhilarate 
the Wife of Bath. Why should men dominate women, asks Vashti. By the 
end of the scene, the two of them have argued to their complete satisfaction 
that women actually are superior to men in every way, including warfare. 

Vashti's model of heroic womanhood is the Babylonian warrior queen 
Semiramis. 

O grosse Heldin, wie wird mir mein Hertz gerühret, 
das ich nicht folgen sol nach deiner Tapfferkeit! 


Ach, das die Hand, die iezt mit Balsam ist geschmieret, 
sich einmahl waschen solt in Feindes warmen Blut, 
so wolt ich Vasthi auch, ich Vasthi wol beweisen, 
das hier in dieser Brust so wol ein tapffer Muth, 
ein Muth, als mann auch an dem besten Mann kan preisen, 
sich reget u. bewegt. 

12; 10 lines 17-24 

[p 149] 


When, later in the scene, a delegation of noblemen brings Artaxerxes' invita- 
tion, Vashti scorns it with exalted spite. She won't show up among those 
drunken lords. Would she break the king's heart, asks one of his counselors. 
Her reply: 
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Ist er der Kónig, so bin ich die Kóniginl 
Geth fort! 
12; 12 lines 11-12 
[p 150] 


As the emissaries depart, she reveals a peculiar social conscience. 


Naemi, siehstu die verkehrte Welt? 
Was wil hir weiter doch draus werden? 
Und sol es sein mit Weibern so bestelt, 
so sind wir, traun, nur Schuwisch auf der Erden. 
Der Künig füngt schon an, es wundert mich, 
mich Комейт zu unterdrükken; 
so werden andre Weiber müssen sich 
mehr unter ihre Münner bükken. 
Wer weis, wer besser ist, er oder ich? 
Und eb’ ich wolte liegen ihm zu Füssen, 
so wolt ich lieber sterben jamerlich! 
(italics mine) 
12; 14* lines 6-16 
[p 150-151] 


From Tzar Aleksey's point of view, such feminism could not be tolerated. 
Yet western notions, pressing into Russian life, affected also the position of 
women. А few years hence, they were to be released from confinement in 
the terem, an upper room in the house where they had been spending much 
of their existence. If, moreover, some aristocratic women spoke in western 
accents, others made themselves heard in an older idiom. As Billington 
observes, the most devoted partisans of religious fundamentalism were 
women. "Indeed, without the initial support of influential noblewomen, no 
coherent movement of schismatics would probably have emerged from the 
religious crisis." © There does seem to have been growing awareness of 
women's self-assertiveness, a trend to which the conservative Aleksey could 
not have been indifferent.” It is possible then that these early scenes of the 
Artaxerxes reflect Aleksey's concern with a development of some signifi- 
cance, Certainly, their emphasis and content indicate that Gregorii's inspira- 
tion did not come from the Bible alone. 

In the scene following Vashti's disobedience, the king seeks his counselors' 
advice. And here, the queen's arrogance is treated as a political crime. One 


вт Billington 163. 
68 Billington 137. 
69 See Kudriavtsev 46. See also Florinsky 251. 
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courtier thinks the best punishment for Vashti would be laughter. The great 
Artaxerxes ought not to show that this woman has it in her power to grieve 
him. But as the other nobles point out, the queen’s conduct has larger impli- 
cations; it must not be laughed off. She has failed the king in love and 
obedience, Let her go unpunished, and the entire social order may suffer 
irreparable damage. If women begin to think that they are the equals of 
men, other established ideas of authority will necessarily lose their force. 
Vashti must, therefore, be banished. Though the king loved her and loves 
her still, he acknowledges the wisdom of this counsel. In the interest of social 
order, he must be married to an honorable woman. Artaxerxes thus shows his 
statecraft early in the play through an act of renunciation. 

Gregorii handles very skillfully the scene (Act I, Scene 4) where Vashti 
learns of her banishment. The characterization is perceptive. At first, she 
speaks with royal effrontery. “Was hat ihn denn so hoch verdrossen?" She 
didn’t think Artaxerxes would take it so hard. But then she has second 
thoughts. “Ach, wer ich doch gekomen ein!” Is there no way to mollify the 
king? None, she is assured. “Warum mus ich denn leben?” she exclaims. 
“Wer soll mir Trost denn geben?” Her sole comfort must be patience, she is 
told. It then occurs to her that another woman will be queen. “Wer soll denn 
meine Krone tragen?” That’s not her concern, comes the reply. “So frech zu 
einer Königin!” she snaps back. But her poise abandons her and she starts to 
lament. Here the theme of the mutability of human fortunes is introduced. 
“Ach, grosse Ehr bringt grössere Plagen!” She remembers the king’s love, 
now irretrievably lost. “О grosse Schmach, folgstu so dem Glükke nach?” 
She feels simultaneously anguish and hatred for the king. As the scene ends, 
she swears revenge.” And though she is the most successfully realized char- 
acter in the play, she does not reappear. 

Now Gregorii develops the providential design of the play. Ignorant of her 
origins, the king maxries Esther, an act of love by which his fate is wedded 
to that of the Jews. For Mordecai, Esthers guardian, overhears two of 
Vashti's supporters plotting the king's assassination. He notifies the queen 
and, subsequently, earns the king's gratitude. However, in the interim, 
Mordecai offends Haman by refusing to do him obeisance. Haman, insulted 
and angered, orders the death of all the Jews. At this juncture, Esther be- 
comes, in Maurice Gravier's phrase (p 142), "la femme par qui s'opérera la 
volonté divine et qui sauvera son peuple." ™ She discloses to the king his 


70 I 4; 207 lines 3, 16; 227 line 13; 227 lines 1, 6, 12; 247 line 15; 24v lines 8-9 [p 153—154]. 
71 “The woman through whom the divine will shall be effected and who shall save her people." 
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favorite's plot and receives a response as generous as it is ruthless. Without 
hesitation, Artaxerxes reviles Haman and decrees that he be hanged. 

None the less, Haman remains a comic figure in a play which has more 
comedy than is generally recognized. Gregorii can be funny both uninten- 
tionally and by design. His good people are extravagantly innocent — at 
times, irritatingly naive. It is as though he found it hard to endow the virtu- 
ous with an authentic simplicity. Gregorii is more comfortable in portraying 
the wicked: he makes them comic. And he is at his best when he denies 
them dignity. He tries to give dignity to Haman at the end but fails. By 
then he has firmly drawn him as a mean-spirited man, a careerist who goes 
too far. The exposition admittedly touches on Haman’s virtues (courage and 
loyalty), but the characterization stresses his vanity, servility, and inexcusa- 
ble indifference to his monarch’s interest in asserting his own authority. Like 
him, Vashti is comic because of her self-importance. It might be more accu- 
rate to describe her as a satiric figure, for she seems to embody an attitude 
which Gregorii finds ridiculous. As to the conspirators, Teresh and Bigthana, 
they are a brace of clowns. They are preposterous when they plot mischief, 
preposterous when they beg for mercy. It is while they blubber in Artaxerxes’ 
presence that Gregorii makes a display of naturalism. The king’s guards tell 
them: 

Bà, bä! Ihr mógt nun pissen oder weinen! 
ІП 4; 54" line 1 
[p 172-173] 
But the best comic moments are furnished by Haman. 

For example, there is the scene (У 3) where Gregorii shows him en famille 
with his wife and son. He has just returned from Esther’s banquet, Haman 
tells them. The invitation was a great honor. But then numerous honors have 
lately come his way. “I speak frankly to you,” says Haman, “... I cannot 
express what favor І... received from the most powerful people: to be 
honest, I am worthy of it.” Which is true enough — he has fought bravely 
for his king. What one is ready to say is obvious — he lacks a sense of humor. 
That is precisely why he is a comic character. Haman continues, ^. . . if this 
land finds itself... happy . . . , it is because of me.” And Zeresh, his dully 
dutiful wife, replies, “That is true.” Won't he put in a good word for their 
boy Dalphon? He will. He will tomorrow when he appears at another of 
Queen Esther's banquets. . . . He has been asked a second time. “This is no 
small honor,” observes his wife. To which Haman says, “It is clear that she 
wants to divide her heart and her leisure between the tzar and me" [р 193]. 


72 The corresponding German text 18 missing. 
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In another comic scene, Haman’s incipient decline is vividly portrayed. 
Walking before the mount which Mordecai bestrides in speechless triumph, 
he calls out repeatedly: 


Hört, alle Bürger, hört! Des Kóniges Begehren 
ist, diesen Mann, den er sehr liebt, also zu ehren. 
V 5; 133" lines 5-6 
[p 197] 


The very words, the very situation he had himself proposed when, during a 
qui pro quo,” he thought that Artaxerxes wished to honor him again. But 
Haman had missed the king's intention. The latter had simply asked how he 
ought to reward someone he liked, meaning Mordecai. Haman, of course, 
concluded that the king was eager to fulfill his own fondest wish. And so he 
fancied himself riding gloriously through the streets, dressed in his mon- 
arch’s rich attire, the royal crown upon his head. This scene then foreshadows 
his imminent downfall. A comic peripeteia. 

Finally, Gregorii punishes Haman by exposing him to a dreadful quartet 
of seers. In pellucid ambiguities, they assure him that catastrophe can't be 
averted. Still, Haman desperately snatches at reassurance as dream lore, bird 
lore, and the unfailing stars promise disaster. Especially painful to him is the 
delicate description of the bird omen. Before the prophet finishes, Haman 
bitterly remarks: “Das ist ein tolles Vogelspiel.” (У 6; 139: line 4 [р 199]) 

Plainly, a man so irrational and arrogant cannot in the long run be a good 
servant to the king. What sort of mentality then should the good servant 
have? Gregorii tells us in the scene where Mordecai explains to Haman his 
refusal to bow to him: 


Ich bitt Gehör! 
Ich bitt, ich leugn’ es nicht, ich bin zwar ein Hebrer 
и, ein Gefangner hier; wie solt ich den verkehren 
des Kónigs Wort п. nicht den grossen Fürsten ehren, 
` den alle Welt doch ehrt; es soll, wenns ihm gefüll't, 
mein Blut u. was ich bin, zu Dienst ihm sein bestellt. 
Nur eines nehm ' ich aus, die Knie nicht zu beügen, 
das ist nur Gottes Ehr u. keines Menschen eigen; 
wir haben ein Gesetz: es mus ein Gott allein 
(: wie ként’ ich brechen das :) so angebeten seyn! 
ПІ 5; 58" lines 13-18; 60" lines 1-4 
[p 174] 


78 The phrase is used in the Scribean sense: "two or more characters interpret а word or, by 
extension, a situation in different ways, all the time assuming that their interpretations are the 
same." Stephen S. Stanton ed Camille and Other Plays (New York 1957) хіі, n 12. 
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Granted. A decent man can serve both Caesar and God. What lends special 
interest to Mordecai's point of view, however, is that it was expressed before 
Tzar Aleksey. Undoubtedly, Matveyev saw to it that the play was harmoni- 
ous with his monarch’s sentiments before he approved its performance. What 
then does the Haman-Mordecai confrontation say about Aleksey’s thinking? 
Officially, at least, he agreed that temporal authority must be exercised dis- 
creetly, tolerantly. When Cambyses, the centurion, reminds Mordecai that 
the king wishes everyone to bow to Haman, he receives a plain answer: God 
is wiser than the king; He is mightier than Haman. The faithful servant 
obeys the king — he owes absolute submission only to God. Apparently, this 
was entirely acceptable to Aleksey. As Gravier points out (p 141), Haman’s 
position is weak because he denies that a loyal subject can place God’s law 
above man's. Artaxerxes takes а different view. All that matters to him is 
Mordecai’s proven loyalty. In the play, absolutism is admirable and neces- 
sary to the order of society. Gregorii, to show the rightness of the doctrine, 
idealizes an autocrat, making him moral. Artaxerxes is just; within limits, 
tolerant. 

The comic treatment of Haman continues up to his last scene on the 
scaffold. Here Gregorii displays Galgenhumor. Tormented by regrets, Haman 
Says 

Ich kunte nicht zufrieden seyn 


mit aller Welt, Ehr, Stolz u. Prangenl 
Nun bleib ich zwischen Ehr u. Schanden hangen. 


The executioner disagrees. 


Nein, gnüdigster Herr, ihr sollt besser schon henkken 
zwischen zwey Strikken, die ich Eüch wil schenkken! 
VI 3; 1517 lines 4-8 
[p 203] 


So the humor mingles discordantly with Haman’s lament until he hangs — 
apparently the audience saw a dummy swinging on a rope. 
In his final speech, Artaxerxes thrusts home the moral of the play: 


Die Hochmuth ist nun selbst in ihren Strik gefallen, 
die Demuth ist gekrónt u. wol belohnt die Treü, 
die Kronen sind erret, die Unschuld die ist frey. 
VII 2; 174" lines 5-7 
[p 209] 


74 Seo Flemming 111. 
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Four comic interludes enlivened and lengthened the performance. They 
appear in neither manuscript and they may have been improvised. Rin- 
huber’s outline indicates that interludes came at the end of Act I, IT, and V; 
the fourth probably was performed at the end of Act VI.'5 

Number IX in Rinhuber's list (La Comédie . . . p 54) summarizing the 
chapters of action has this heading: “Hamannum sub patibulo ridet Mops." 16% 
According to the Vologda text, Mops, the clown, also serves as hangman. 
The other characters in the interlude are Galenka (Elena in the Lyon text); 
Thraso, recalling the braggart soldier of The Eunuch by Terence; Muische- 
low; and a soldier. Only Mops and Galenka are mentioned in the Vologda 
text, which identifies them as man and wife. Rinhuber calls them amorosi. 
The interludes appear to have been concerned with a romantic triangle 
involving violence, for the last heading in Rinhuber’s list reads “Mops 
strangulat Muischelowum." "* Possibly the action also dealt with the struggle 
for authority between husband and wife, a theme that would relate the inter- 
ludes to the Artaxerxes-Vashti conflict.” 

Lastly, the performance included non-dramatic features such as arias, 
choruses, and orchestral music. The Lyon manuscript describes (Mazon 89) 
the transition from the end of the first act to the beginning of the first inter- 
lude with the following stage direction: "Sequitur musicam mutatio Theatri 
et Interscenium primum." ” As Rinhuber's outline indicates (p 54), Esther 
sings an aria — "Ermuntre den nun" — in Act II, Scene 4. Later, together 
with the chorus of Jewish maidens, she sings the Judaeorum lamentatio, the 
lament of the Jews, a prayer for deliverance, (IV 4). Musical accompani- 
ment was provided by Matveyev's own orchestra. Because it combines 
drama with music, Willi Flemming links the Artaxerxes to the German Fest- 
spiel, a genre which fused these two elements. At least six Festspiele wexe 
staged in Rudolstadt alone between 1665 and 1667, at the time Gregorii 
traveled through Germany.*! 


T6 La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 54, 30. 

76 "Standing under the scaffold, Mops is laughing at Haman.” 

77 "Mops strangles Muischelow." 

78 La Comédie d'Artaxerxós 54, 41. Mops means pug and Muischelow is the equivalent of the 

den word Mausefünger (mouser or mouse-catching dog) or Mdusehund (mouse-hunting 
og). 

79 "Music and the first interlude precedes the changing of scene" (italics mine). 

80 Koch 302. 

81 Fleming 105. 
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No doubt Gregorii’s audience found topical allusions in his play. The Jews 
probably were identified with the Lutheran community, which had painful 
memories, Mikhail Romanov, the tzar’s father, had ordered the leveling of 
their three churches in 1643. Aleksey himself had decreed that all foreigners 
must reside in the sloboda. This was in 1652, but the tzar had not cast off his 
xenophobia. Foreigners still were required to wear their national garb, the 
more readily to be distinguished from the native Russians.™ That the Ger- 
mans feared a recrudescence of repressive measures is suggested by the let- 
ters of intercession the Elector had written to the tzar. Now, life was easier 
for them. Taking advantage of Aleksey's benevolence, the play emphasizes 
that the great ruler can benefit from the loyalty of his foreign subjects. The 
Artaxerxes does seem to have what has been called а Russo-German theme.™ 

There may also be parallels between certain characters in the play and 
contemporary figures. If Artaxerxes is an idealized Aleksey, Esther may be 
modeled on the tzarina. Herself foreign-born, she had interceded with the 
tzar in behalf of his foreign subjects. Mordecai, it has been said, has some of 
the qualities of Matveyev, a popular figure with the Muscovite Germans. 
Possibly Gregorifs audience also recognized a Nikon-Haman parallel,** 
though a Haman-Bogdan Khitrovo association is another alternative. The 
latter headed the royal household and was active in palace intrigues. Since 
Khitrovo rivaled Matveyev for the tzar's favor,” the audience may well have 
identified the Haman-Mordecai conflict with the rivalry of these two cour- 
tiers. 

There is, however, in the Artaxerxes a pervasive opposition between two 
attitudes — two kinds of mentality — which may be more significant than 
allusions to contemporary figures: the opposition between the clever and the 
simply decent, the guileful and the truthful. The Russian words which, 
according to Billington, most sharply convey this contrast are khitrost’ and 
blagochestiye. They occur, he says, so persistently in the polemic writing and 
chronicles of the time that they define the basic struggles, or, in his words, 
“the issue in seventeenth-century Russia." Briefly, khitrost’ means cleverness 
and skill. It has "overtones of sophistication and even cunning in Muscovy." 
Jt has, moreover, the sense of "cleverness beyond the sea" — the cleverness 
of strange skills from abroad. In contrast, blagochestiye means "ardent loy- 


82 Koch 271f. See also Billington 159. 

88 See Gravier 137. 

84 Зее Flemming 101. 

85 La Comédie d Artaxerxés 37. See also Billington 145. 
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alty." In Church Slavonic, says Billington, blago means good and connotes 
"honor," "respect," "directness." Economic and social innovations were 
changing the quality of life in a culture which had been guided by custom, 
so that men now were attracted by extremes, embracing either western ways 
or holding fast to the old. "There was no middle ground between the cal- 
culating worldliness of khitrost’ and the complete traditionalism of blago- 
chestige." 88 

Billington's sensitive scholarship opens up new avenues to the study of the 
Artaxerxes. Indeed, the play could serve as a footnote to his discussion of the 
Russian ethos in the seventeenth century. For there is no middle ground in 
Gregorii's thought between straight-dealing and deception. What becomes 
conspicuous, however, in the light of Billington's study is the author's thesis. 
Gregorii shows that morality transcends national boundaries. Loyalty, honor, 
forthrightness, truthfulness — these virtues are not characteristic merely of 
the Persians; they distinguish the foreigners as well. In fact, the cleverness 
that corrupts is found not in the Jews but in some of the Persians — notably, 
in Vashti, the conspirators, and Haman. In describing the Jews, Haman 
reveals the sort of xenophobia that might haunt Nikon or Avvakum. 


Es wohnt ein fremdes Volk in deinem Reich zerstreüet, 


verrüthrisch, falscher Art, welchs keine Laster scheüet 
und kein Gesetz noch Recht noch Gottesdienst nicht acht. 


Nicht Sitt, nicht Sprach, noch Glaub, nichts, das dem unsern gleicht, 
sie sind Verüchter auch, Herr, deiner Landsgesezzen 
и. ihr verkehrt Сезет, 
komt keinem Volkke bey. 
Ш 6; 68: lines 9, 11—19, 16-18; 68” line 1 
[p 177-178] 


Artaxerxes learns that the Jews, though governed by alien laws, are loyal 
subjects. It is Haman, calculating and skilled in specious argument, who 
turns out to be the bad subject. The political implications are fairly obvious. 
It is poor policy to deny Russia the advantages of commerce with the West 
simply because western ways are strange. Tzar Aleksey evidently had to take 
such a position because of Russia's growing dependence on the technologi- 
cal skills of the “Germans,” that is, Swedes, Dutch, Danes — the Protestants 
of northern Europe.5* 


86 Billington 121-123. 
87 Billington 111. See also 98. 
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In the Artaxerxes, the characters who typify khitrost’ overreach them- 
selves; those who shine with blagochestiye — the “suckers” — prevail. Gre- 
gorii lacks the art to show what a mysterious thing is purity of heart. Perhaps 
he cannot understand that simplicity which, being without style, seems, 
therefore, to lack identity. 


Sie haben alle miide Miinde 
und helle Seelen ohne Saum. 


Nur wenn sie ihre Flügel breiten 
sind sie die Wecker eines Winds: 
Als gingo Gott mit seinen weiten 
Bildhauerhänden durch die Seiten 
im dunklen Buch des Anbeginns. 
(Rilke, Die Епее[) 88 


Rilke understood it. So did Dostoevsky. And so really does the clever Mr 
Nabokov. 


Rinhuber, who collaborated with Gregorii as director, claims (p 29) that 
he helped him write the play: “scripsit ergo me socium sibi adjungens 
Tragico-Comoediam Ahasveri её Esthrae.” He is not a modest man, this racy 
Latinist, but he probably is truthful. His friend had admirers among the 
German nobility. In the circumstances, Rinhuber would probably not lie 
(especially in a letter to Ernst the Pious). If the Artaxerxes was Gregorii's 
first play, Rinhuber's claim may be taken at face value. That he knew as 
little about dramatic technique as the Pastor then becomes immaterial. But 
if Gregorii already had written plays — as I assume he did — Rinhuber's 
statement raises questions. In what way could he have collaborated with a 
writer of some experience? The only concrete basis for conjecture is the 
supplementary material in the Lyon manuscript — that is, the list of four- 
teen headings that summarize the action and the “director’s” outline, both 
presumed to have been written by Rinhuber himself. These two different 


88 They all have weary mouths, 
bright souls without a seam. 


Only when they spread their wings 

they waken a great wind through the land: 
as though with his broad sculptor-hands 
God was turning 

the leaves of the dark book of the Beginning. 


. Rainer Maria Rilke Selected Poems trans from the German by С. Е. MacIntyre (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1957) 27. 
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kinds of summary emphasize organization. Gregorii discussed with Rin- 
huber, it would appear, matters related to plotting. Such a discussion seems 
to be the literary context of the outline. Rinhuber must have changed it 
repeatedly as Gregorii imposed form on his tumid melodrama. He could 
thus help him to a clearer view of what he was doing. At this distance, Rin- 
huber seems a valuable amanuensis rather than a partner. The likelihood 
that he had been active in student shows % may be another reason why 
Gregorii consulted him. 

The Comedy of Artaxerxes apparently was first written in German, then 
subjected to a Church Slavonic adaptation. The Church Slavonic text being 
decidedly inferior poetically, Mazon can explain the disparity in no other 
way. But in the end Gregorii’s way of writing for his audience remains a 
puzzle, Although Mazon is convinced that he is the author of the Artaxerxes, 
he is compelled to ask, “... qui a été ou quels ont été les auteurs du texte 
russe? Et d'autre part, toutes les piéces attribuées par la tradition au répér- 
toire de Gregorii peuvent-elles étre véritablement considerées comme son 
oeuvre?" ® Unbegaun has suggested the following theory. Gregorii himself 
attempted the Church Slavonic adaptation, at first fastidiously, later on with 
unavoidable carelessness. He wanted the Church Slavonic versification to be 
the equivalent of the German; but finding himself pressed for time, he wrote 
hurriedly and with rather primitive results. Kudriavtsev disagrees. The 
Church Slavonic text, he says, is the work of translators employed by the 
foreign ministry, some of whom were poets.” Judging by the general dis- 
satisfaction with the verse, they were bad translators, possibly also bad poets. 


The busy search for sources other than the Bible has been futile. Some his- 
torians of the theatre write that Gregorii found his model in a collection of 
plays performed in Germany (and in German) by the so-called "English 
Comedians." This volume, first printed in 1620, contains the Comoedia von 
der Königin Hester und hoffürtigen Haman, but the Artaxerxes bears only 
a superficial resemblance to that work. Of course, the comic interludes deal- 
ing with Hans Knappküse's efforts to gain mastery over his wife could have 
inspired Gregorii’s own interludes. But since these are missing from both 


89 Fleming 117. 

80 ".. . who was the author or who the authors of the Russian text? And, on the other hand, 
can all the plays which are traditionally ascribed to Gregorii’s repertory really be considered his 
workP” "Gregorii le Pasteur . . .” 294. See also La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 33. 

91 B, O. Unbegaun "Les Débuts de la Versification russe et la Comédie d'Artaxerxés" Hevue des 
Etudes Slaves xxxu (1955) 34. See also Kudrlavtsev 79. 
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manuscripts, such speculation leads nowhere. And then, is it likely that the 
above anthology would be available in Moscow? It seems doubtful.” 

Unless Gregorii started working on his play a good while before the tzar’s 
decree, there was no time for him to hunt for Esther plays. In any event, he 
seems to have managed with just the Old Testament. He could have found 
the Book of Esther in a number of scriptural texts, including Luther’s trans- 
lation of the Bible and the Ostrog Bible of 1580 based on the translation of 
Gennadius or the more recent Moscow Bible of 1663. It is in Luther's margi- 
nalia that he probably came upon the name Artaxerxes as a substitute for 
Ahasuerus, though Artaxerxes is the form also used in the Greek Vulgate 
and the Ostrog Bible. Both forms appear in the bilingual manuscript: the 
German text uses Ahasver; the Church Slavonic, Artaxerxes. 

Ultimately, the question of sources takes us back to the crucial question of 
Gregorii's apprenticeship and experience. It is more useful (and more inter- 
esting) to discover how he learned to borrow or steal than whom he stole 
or borrowed from. Since the facts of his earliest dramatic activity are un- 
known, other questions, relating to the literary and theatrical milieu in which 
he lived, must be asked. What did Gregorii know about the drama? What 
kinds of theatrical performances could he have seen, particularly between 
the time of his first appearance in Moscow and the writing of the Artaxerxes? 

He doesn't seem to have been familiar with the outstanding literature of 
his age. At any rate, the Artaxerxes doesn't betray the influence of Andreas 
Gryphius, though he may have read this playwright — the most gifted of the 
German baroque. He was probably familiar with Judith by Martin Opitz, 
but whether it influenced his own Judith is debatable. His formal education, 
on the other hand, gave him some background in Roman comedy. The use 
of Thraso in the interludes indicates that he had read Terence, and he prob- 
ably had read Plautus as well. But Willi Flemming, who has written percep- 
tively about Gregorii, doubts that he was familiar with classical tragedy. 
Indeed, he doesn't find evidence that Gregorii had read even Opitz’ transla- 
tions of Sophocles Antigone and Seneca's Trojan Women. In short, there is 
little to suggest that he was a student of the drama.™ 


92 La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 49, 41. See also Koch 301 and Flemming 106. 


28 Flemming 105. "Whether а Greek Bible is involved or а Slavonic one, whether the Latin 
Bible of Etienne or the French one of Louvain, or another edition, there is no doubt that the 
Russo-German Artaxerxes of 1672 has its origin both in the Protestant and the Roman Vulgate” 
La Comédie d’Artaxerxés 35 f. See also Billington 660, n 24. 


94 “Reading his play, ids is tempted to believe that Gregorii remained outside the quee lit 
movements of his time." As to his German, it is naked by “solid шр. wi 


a complete scorn for the literary fashions that were then dominant. . . бл. 128. See 
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As to Gregorii’s introduction to the theatre, it most likely occurred after he 
left Merseburg. Like his future patron, the tzar, he must have attended the 
performances of touring companies in Poland. Undoubtedly, he saw univer- 
sity productions at Jena, perhaps also in Leipzig, where students are known 
to have staged Christopher Kormart’s plays. Later still, during his fund- 
raising mission, he might have become interested in the Biblical plays acted 
by Velten’s company.” | 

In an essay published in 1956, Maurice Gravier wrote that the stage at 
Preobrazhensk was modeled on that of the touring companies, who had 
adapted the Elizabethan stage to their own needs. Thus Gregorii’s stage had 
a certain depth, and the upstage and downstage areas could be separated by 
a curtain. Minor scenes might be played in front of this curtain; others, 
requiring more space, used the entire stage. Two years after the appearance 
of Gravier’s essay, Willi Flemming wrote that Gregorii was preoccupied with 
the relation of plot structure to staging technique. Discussing the form of the 
Artaxerxes with particular attention to Rinhuber’s outline and the stage 
directions, he showed that Gregorii had made the “transformation scene” 
(Verwandlungsbühne) basic to the structure of his play.®* 

Throughout the action, the proscenium represents the palace courtyard. 
This is where Mordecai plays his part of the action — as he does in the Bibli- 
cal narrative. Clearly the upper half of the stage is used for the palace drama, 
and here set changes are practicable.” The division allows rapid scene shifts. 
Haman, for example, moves downstage from the king’s chamber, the arras is 
drawn, and the "Triumphus Mardochei” episode (V 5) begins. Another 
convention: an actor is at times invisible to others on the stage. Esther, 
approaching the king’s chamber (IV 6) from the proscenium, remains invisi- 
ble to Artaxerxes until she is upstage. 

Flemming thinks that Gregorii might have seen a German adaptation of 
the Esther play made popular by the English Comedians in the 1620s. The 
professional theatre of the day no longer staged the Biblical story (it had 


Flemming 106, 115, 104. See also La Comédie d Artaxerxés 52 f. A few years after the publica- 
tion of the phy Mazon noted that Gregorii's “characters” courtly, and even précieux, forms of 
expression lead one to suppose that he could have had some first-hand acquaintance with the 
style of French tragedy." "Gregorii le Pasteur et son repertoire russe" 292. An understandable 
reaction. Just as the technique argues practice, so the diction suggests reading. But virtually 
nothing is known about Gregorii's literary preferences. 


95 Тю Gatto 28. See also Flemming 105. 
96 See Gravier 146, n 45, See also Flemming 112. 
97 Flemming 112. 
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been overdone). But touring companies occasionally revived the Comedie 
von der Königin Hester. We know that it was performed during 1660 in 
Lüneburg and Güstrow, and five years later in Dresden. Mightn't it have 
been done again in 1667 during Gregorii's sojourn in that city? If so, he might 
have seen Kar] Andreas Paulsen's baroque version of the play, a more skill- 
fully plotted work marked by sharply contrasting scenes, mounting tension, 
fast pace.” Gregorii could thus have learned directly from the theatre — he 
needn't have read the Kónigin Hester. He also could have learned about the 
use of the Verwandlungsbühne in the same way. Of course, speculation of 
this kind makes more sense if one can assume that Gregorii watched per- 
formances with a practiced eye. To suppose that an ordinary pastor (even 
an extraordinary one) paid special attention to dramatic technique and 
mise en scéne on the few occasions when, during a fund-raising mission in 
Germany, he may have gone to the theatre would be impetuous. If Gregorii 
learned at all from the German theatre in 1667, as Flemming suggests, it is 
probably because of a significant theatrical experience antedating his Mus- 
covite period. I have no fresh evidence to bring to the discussion of Gregorii's 
background but the mute testimony of the play itself. The Artaxerxes, des- 
pite its unevenness, is the work of a man who has had practice either as 
writer or actor. The play may have some relation, for example, to a kind of 
drama which touring companies performed around the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Possibly, Gregorii belonged to such a troupe. So far, Gre- 
goriian scholarship has not explored the connection between the repertory 
of the touring companies and the Artaxerxes. The present state of Gregoriian 
studies sometimes gives the impression that Gregorii was not only original 
but aboriginal as well. 


Some sixty-four boys, the sons of officers and merchants, made up the cast 
of The Comedy of Artaxerxes: children all of the sloboda. Assisted by George 
Hübner and Johann Palzer, Rinhuber coached them for three months,” His 


98 Flemming 113f. 

89 Bogoyavlenski 24. See also Fechner 351, La Comédie d'Artaxerxós 31, and Rinhuber 29. 
The Artaxerxes, in other words, was written 1n six weeks? Highly improbable unless one assumes 
that Gregorii had iie facility with verse dialogue. Alternative conjectures: a) In six 
weeks Gregorii was able to write enough dialogue for Rinhuber to begin rehearsals with the 
children. Thereafter he supplied him with material at frequent intervals. b) He had been work- 
ing on the play for some time, possibly seeing an opportunity to become court dramatist in 
rumors that the tzar again was talking about a court Mestre He may have begun writing not 
much later than at the time he heard of von Staden’s mission, that is, around May 15. In that 
event, he would have been at work for about two months before Rinhuber began coaching the 
boys. (Rinhuber joined the staff of the parish school in 1671 when Justus Mertz decided to 
return to Germany. He wanted to study theology at Wittenberg. See Koch 308.) 
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colleagues knew Church Slavonic, the language in which the performance 
was to be given — the language which the German actors must, therefore, 
command at least phonetically. The closing lines of the Prologue confirm 
that the performance was given in Church Slavonic, not in German as schol- 
ars thought before the Lyon manuscript was found.’ 

Rinhuber may have used the following method: first he read a passage in 
German, then commented on it explaining, perhaps, the importance of cer- 
tain inflections; next one of the Russian teachers read the same passage in 
the alien tongue and proceeded to teach it to the boys phonetically. Possibly 
that is what Rinhuber means when he says “Ahasveri et Esthrae, quam et 
Germanice et Slavonice trium mensium spatio pueros edocui agentes.” 101 
Rinhuber probably collaborated with Gregorii in the staging of the play, 
though the latter had charge of the production as a whole. 

Well, to one aristocrat the whole thing was а bore,’ but Aleksey loved it. 
He sat on a chair draped in purple and watched, and watched. For ten hours. 
That’s what Rinhuber says (p 29). “Quam rem admiratus magnus Czar 
decem horis immobilis adspexit." 198 Could it have only seemed that long? 
The tzarina also was there together with the princesses. However, they occu- 
pied a loge. A latticed screen sheltered them from the general gaze. For the 
boyars and their bedizened boyarinas, wooden benches.!^* 

When the performance ended in the early hours of the morning, they at 
last met, those two, the pastor and the tzar, who had swung open the gates 
of Muscovy to the disgraceful god. Aleksey Mikhailovich expressed his 
thanks. He praised the Artaxerxes. He had enjoyed the performance very 
much. Young Blumentrost was a fine Mordecai. Then a copy of the manu- 
script was presented to the Tzar of all the Russias. He accepted it graciously. 
He would have it bound in morocco.195 


100 Ses La Comédie d'Artaxerxés 62 f. 

101 “, . , the Ahasuerus and Esther, which I taught the child actors to perfection within the 
ace of three months in both Germen and Slavonic,” (italics mine) Rinhuber 29. See also 

Та Comédie d'Artaxerxés 33. 

102 The Courlandian nobleman Jakob Reutenfels. See Pierling 19. 


108 "The great Tzar, rapt and filled with wonder, watched the performance for ten hours.” 
Gravier writes (p 145, n 41) that the Artaxerxes approaches in length two classical tragedies. 
What went on then for ten hours? Spectacle, it per appear, and musical interludes, in addition 
to the action. The Jesuits in 1580 took even longer — three days, at least — to perform their 
Esther play (Koch 303, n 1). 

104 See Varneke 26 and Evreinoff 101. 


105 Koch 304. Rinhuber was proud of his pupil. “Indeed, following the performance of the play, 
the great Tzar expressed his thanks and approbation both to the author, Master M. Gregorii, 
and Master Blumentrost's son, who had surpassed the other children by acting жыгу in 
one of the principal roles,” 30. 
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‚ On January 31 1673 he ordered that Gregorii be rewarded with a gift of 
forty-two sables worth a total of 108 rubles. Some months later, during 
Easter week, he asked him to a feast together with Georg Hiibner and the 
children. They were allowed to kiss his hand.’ 


The court theatre was a wooden structure seventy feet square and forty 
high, Built by the Moscow musketeers (the streltzy), it was well-appointed 
and expensive. Two thousand rubles were disbursed by the Vladimir Office 
of the foreign ministry for timber alone. The walls were hung with imported 
fabrics in a red and green decor. Candlesticks resting on shelves held mas- 
sive tapers. The floor was covered with heavy carpets, and benches were 
spaced in an amphitheatrical scheme. Also carpeted was the raised stage 
which had footlights and a curtain held to an iron rod by sixty copper rings. 
In addition to the main curtain, there was another at the center of the stage, 
apparently the one used in connection with the “transformation scene.” A 
balustrade stood between the audience and the proscenium.’ 

Peter Gavrilov Inglis, a painter from Hamburg, designed the sets which 
included so-called “frames of perspective.” Six of these stood at either side 
of the stage, each measuring three ells in width and four-and-a-half in height. 
The eight frames at the back were each four ells wide and four and a half 
high. Five hundred archines of canvas (1 archine equals 28 inches), painted 
blue to represent the sky, apparently were stretched above the entire stage. 
Basing his computations on Inglis’ sets and the quantity of cloth used for the 
sky, Flemming estimates that the stage was five to six meters deep and nearly 
as wide 18 — in other words, large enough to make the “transformation 
scene" practicable. 

The actors were richly costumed. Esther wore a white, gold-striped gown, 
Artaxerxes a crown and an ermine cloak. His soldiers appeared in breast 
plates and carried tin bucklers. Quantities of linen, lace, taffeta, satin, fur, 


106 Bogoyavlenski 23, 25. 


107 Evreinoff 101, 103. See also Bogoyavlenski, 8 f, 28, Vernadsky 100, P. О. Morozov Istoriya 
Russkogo Teatra (St Petersburg 1889) 135, and Varneke 26. The unit or measurement was the 
sazhen — one sazhen equalling seven feet (see Varneke 25 Е). According to Gudzy (p 516), 
the theatre was huge: ninety square sazhens. But the fipure of ten square sazhens has won 
eneral acceptance. Records dated 1702 mention the purchase of green taffeta for curtains. 
There might have been similar curtains used in the court theatre (see Flemming 121). 
108 See Flemming 120. It isn’t clear whether. Flemming’s estimate includes the proscenium. 
The sides of the stage were lined with “green firs” (Evreinoff 103). If these extended to the 
proscenium where, presumably, there were по painted flats, the stage may have been deeper than 
Flemming reckons, See also Varneke 26. 
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gold and silver leaf, plumes, and leather were used for the costumes. These 
materials ran up a bill of something like four hundred rubles.’ 


On June 16 1673 Tzar Aleksey ordered Gregorii to organize a drama 
school, The twenty-six pupils who enrolled were compensated for their 
studies, earning perhaps a weekly salary of three rubles and twelve kopeks. 
At any rate, that is what these children from the German suburb were paid 
for the week starting July 1. An added inducement to study acting was the 
fun of being driven to school in a rented carriage.“ It appears then that 
Pastor Gregorii had become the priest of Dionysus in Moscow. Having given 
the country its first court play and become its first theatrical manager, he 
now taught acting at its first drama school. 

A court theatre must have a steady supply of plays, and Gregorii was pro- 
ductive. In addition to the Artaxerxes, the Gregoriian canon includes the 
following works: The Young Tobias (presumed lost), Joseph, Judith, Baja- 
zeth and Tamerlane, and The Doleful Comedy of Adam and Eve, the con- 
cluding part of which is missing. These, at least, are the plays traditionally 
attributed to him.!! 

What with preaching, teaching, writing, and running a theatre, Gregorii 
couldn't have found much time for courting. Yet he was married shortly after 
completing the Artaxerxes. Virtually nothing is known about his wife. Soon 
after his death, on February 16 1675, she wrote the tzar that she was the 
mother of three children, in debt, and unable to meet burial expenses for her 
husband. She was given ten rubles. According to the records of the Sachsen- 
kirche, a widow named Elisabeth Gregorii married a widower in 1684 — 
Pastor Johann Dietrich Vockerodt. Was this lady, indeed, Pastor Gregorii's 
widow? The question has not been resolved." 

Ernst the Pious had centered on Gregorii a visionary hope. God might 
make the Magister His instrument, using him to disseminate Lutheran doc- 
trine throughout Russia. Just what Gregorii did along those lines isn't known. 
In all likelihood, it was negligible. But that he was instrumental in bringing 


109 Evreinoff 103. See also Flemming 121, and for an itemized account, see Bogoyavlenski 
11-18. 

110 Bogoyavlenski 26 f. See also Koch 307 f and Varneke 28. 

111 La Comédie d'Artaxerxós 48 f. The corpus of Gregorit's work, pode to Mazon, exists 
only in М. Tikhonravov's 1874 edition: Russkiye Dramaticheskiye Proizvedentya (St Peters- 
burg). ` 

112 Koch 308. Koch says that Gregorii’s widow had not three children but one small son, and 
that Dr Blumentrost looked faithfully after them. See also Bogoyavlenski 45. 
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the theatre to Russia is beyond dispute. His plays weren’t “Russian”; never- 
theless, it was Gregorii who introduced the drama as an art into the land. 

The current edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia argues that to claim Gre- 
gorii as the founder of the Russian theatre is to violate historic truth. What 
then is the “historic truth?” That the Russian theatre grew out of the struggle 
between the court theatre (characterized by social isolation) and an earlier 
theatrical heritage? 11* That may be so but the dialectic that leads to this his- 
toric “truth” acquiesces in an inescapable fact: Gregorii’s achievement was 
necessary to that generative strife. It was he who stung the Old Believers of 
the theatre into self-awareness and reaction. He had to appear before a 
national drama could come into being. To imply so enormous an obligation 
to Gregorii is to say, in effect, that he was essential to the birth of the Russian 
theatre. 

For Rinhuber, Preobrazhensk was but a stop along the journey.!5 For 
Gregorii, it signified an end to fortune-hunting. An arrival. Chance brought 
him to Russia just when the confluence of events favored the founding of a 
court theatre. But it was his own initiative that brought him to the attention 
of the tzar and led to his appointment as court dramatist. He thus became, in 
Sidney Hook’s phrase, an eventful тап." In Aleksey, he found a patron who 
knew how to direct his good gifts to a great end — a consummation which 
Gregorii, perhaps, had always prayed for. If so, he must have known a joy 
more piercing than the exultation of success that night, nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, when The Comedy of Artaxerxes was first acted in the village 
of Preobrazhensk. 


118 See Koch 289. In Gravier’s words (р 148), “His ‘Comédie’ has been е Pri -makin us the 
history of the drama, since it implants dramatic art into the land of Gogol, Chekhov, an 

lavsky." 

114 See "Gregorli" 487. 

116 On the very day the Artaxerxes had its premiere, Rinhuber a a minor post on the 
staff of Paul Menzies, Baron of Pitfodels. The tzar sent this partisan of the Stuarts on а mission 
to Germany and Italy (Rinhuber 30). See also Pierling 19 f. 

116 See “The Eventful Man and the Event Making Man" (chapter IX) in The Hero in History 
(New York 1943). 


William Blake, James Basire, and the 
Philosophical Transactions: An Unexplored Source 
of Blake’s Scientific ‘Thought? 


By Wurm 5. Doxey 
University of North Carolina 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to point out a hitherto unexplored 
area of investigation that could prove significant in the study of William 
Blake’s apprenticeship years. 

It is generally known that in 1772 Blake was apprenticed to the engraver 
James Basire for a period of seven years. Apparently, Blake rapidly devel- 
oped his skill for, as David Erdman observes, by 1773 he “was able to etch 
and engrave an entire plate by himself, after a fashion.” 1 Furthermore, Blake 
is said to have designed and engraved certain plates which he himself 
sketched out in Westminster Abbey, where, according to the often repeated 
story, he was sent to work by Basire after two years in his shop because of 
friction between the young Blake and two other apprentices.* Basire had a 
vested interest in the historical aspects of the Abbey, because in 1760 he 
had become engraver to the Society of Antiquaries.? 

But Basire also had another steady source of income. Though no critics 
have pointed it out, in 1770 Basire was appointed engraver to the Royal 
Society of London,* in whose Philosophical Transactions were published the 
reports of the leading scientists, explorers, and inventors of the day. Since 
Blake was employed by Basire, it seems reasonable to assume that he worked 
on at least some of the plates which illustrated the Transactions. That Basire 
would have trusted his young apprentice’s skill seems to be borne out by 
С. E. Bentley, Jr and Martin К. Nurmi's observation that “it is virtually cer- 
tain that Blake engraved at least parts of a few” of the plates Basire did for 
Jacob Bryant's A Меш System, or, an Analysis of Ancient Mythology (1774- 
1776).° There were many of the illustrative plates to be done; during the 


1 Blake; Prophet Against Empire (Princeton 1954) 30. 

2 Two principal sources of Blake's early life are Benjamin Н. Malkin A Father's Memoirs of His 
Child (London 1806) and Alexander Gilchrist The Life of William Blake (London 1863). 
For a comprehensive study of his engraving see Geoffrey Keynes A Study of the Illuminated 
Books of William Blake; Poet, Printer, Prophet (London 1965). 


8 Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers rev George C. Williamson (New York 1903) т 93. 
4 Bryans Dictionary т 93. Strangely the Dictionary of National Biography omits this fact. 
5 A Blake Bibliography (Minneapolis 1964) 103. 
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period 1772-1778, one hundred and twenty-three plates bearing Basire’s 
signature appeared in the Transactions in connection with ninety-four 
articles covering fourteen scientific areas. 

There are several inherent problems in a study of these plates. First, a 
careful examination has convinced me that it is impossible to detect any 
trace of Blake’s hand in the work. This is, however, to be expected, because 
the plates were designed to illustrate specific ideas and were probably laid 
out in advance by an artist and then passed on to an engraver, or apprentice, 
who did the physical engraving, Second, it is impossible to know just which 
plates Blake came in contact with. His being sent to Westminster Abbey in 
1774 should not be interpreted to mean that he no longer came to his Mas- 
ter’s shop, or that he ceased to be given any of the work (backgrounds, 
shading, etc) that would be assigned to the apprentice to develop his skill. 
He was, after all, bound to an engraver who was under contract to teach him 
the trade. Finally, it is difficult to determine how much significance should 
be given to the information that the plates contain; however, it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that Blake’s work on the plates served as a source of 
information for, and contributed to, the attitudes he developed toward sci- 
ence — and that they stimulated his imagination. 

Blake’s years with Basire were of great importance, because “in this period 
his first adjustments to living, his first art, and his first poetry appear.” ° 
Still, little is known of his day-to-day activities. Perhaps if we could examine 
the subjects that concerned Blake as he developed his engraving skill, we 
might hit upon the ideas that figured, directly or indirectly, in the formula- 
tion of his thought. To this end I have appended a descriptive listing of the 
plates bearing Basire’s signature that appeared in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1772-1778. 


8 Margaret Lowery Windows of the Morning (New Haven 1940) 19. 
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PLATES ENGRAVED OVER THE SIGNATURE OF 

JAMES BASIRE IN PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 1772-1778 
The plates are arranged by the subject matter of the articles they illustrate. Within 
each subject the entries are in chronological order. Each entry is by (1) volume num- 
ber in roman numerals, (2) date of volume in parentheses, (3) plate page number in 
arabic numerals, (4) plate number in roman numerals, (5) description of the plate 
(a “diagram” is two-dimensional, a “drawing” is three), (6) title of the article, (7) 
author, (8) article page numbers in arabic numerals. A * after a plate number is some- 
times used by the printer to indicate a different plate bearing the same number as 
the plate preceding, Volume LXI (1771) is included because it was printed in 1772. 


Astrology 


Lxm (1772), 353, X, diagram, “A Letter . . . containing a Sketch of the Signs of 
the Zodiac, found in a Pagoda, near Cape Comorin in India,” John Call, 353- 
356 
Astronomy 
uxt (1771), 107, IV, drawing, “Description and Use of a New Constructed Equa- 
torial Telescope or Portable Observatory,” Edward Nairne, 107-113 


LXI (1771), 410, XIV, 11 diagrams, “Observations . . . at King George's Island in 
the South Seas," Charles Green, 397-432 


txt (1771), 538, XVI, 4 diagrams, “Description of a Method of Measuring Differ- 
ences of Right Ascension of Declination, with Dollond’s Micrometer . 
Nevil Maskelyne, 536-546 


ьхи (1772), 435, ХП, 9 diagrams, “Geometrical Solutions of Three Celebrated 
Astronomical Problems," Henry Pemberton, 434—446 


тхш (1773), 78, Ш, 10 drawings, “Astronomical Observations made at Chisle- 
hurst in Kent,” Francis Wollaston, 67-78 


Lxv (1774), 8, I, drawing, + 12, П, 4 diagrams, + 16, ПІ, 4 diagrams, + 24, IV, 
4 diagrams, “Observations on the Solar Spots,” Alexander Wilson, 1-30 


lxiv (1774), 338, ХІ, 4 drawings, “Astronomical Observations made at Chisle- 
hurst, in Kent, in the course of the Year 1773,” Francis Wollaston, 329-339 


іхүп (1777), 348, УП, З drawings, "Directions for making the best Composition 
for the Metals of Reflecting Telescopes; together with a Description of the 
Process for grinding, polishing, and giving the great Speculum the true para- 
bolic Curve,” John Mudge, 296-349 

үхүп (1777), 608, ХП, drawing, + 608, XIII, 2 drawings, + 608, XIV, 2 diagrams, 
“An Account of the Bramin’s Observatory at Benares,” Sir Robert Barker, 
598-607 

Biology 


хт (1771), 244, УП, 7 drawings, "Observations on Some Bivalve Insects, found 
in Common Water... ,” Mr Muller, 230-246 
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Botany 


uxt (1771), 290, XI, drawing, "Nycanthus elongata, nova Planta Indica... ," 
Petrus Jonas Bergius, 289-291 i 


ихш (1773), 88, IV, 2 drawings, + 88, V, 2 drawings, “A Letter . . . upon the early 
Cultivation of Botany in England; and some particulars about John Trade- 
scant, a great Promoter of that Science . . . ," Dr Ducarel, 79-88 


хш (1773), 174, VIII, drawing, + 176, IX, drawing, “A Description of a rare 
American Plant of the Brownaeae Кіпа... ," Peter Jonas Bergius, 173-176 


тхуп (1777), 506, X, drawing, “Description of the Jesuits Bark Tree of Jamaica 
and the Caribbees,” William Wright, 504-508 


Lxvu (1777), 512, X*, drawing, “Description and Use of the Cabbage-bark Tree 
of Jamaica,” William Wright, 507-512 


Geography 


uxt (1771), 44, I, map, “Remarks upon the Nature of the Soil of Naples, and its 
Neighborhood," William Hamilton, 1-47 


ram (1772), 77, Ш, map, + 77, IV, map, + 77, IV*, drawing, “A Letter . . . accom- 
panying a new Chart of the Red Sea with two Draughts of the Roads of Mocha 
and Judea... ," Capt. Charles Newland, 77-78 


ьхи (1772), 81, V, 5 drawings, “Remarks and Observations made on board the 
Ship Kelsall, on a voyage to Judea and Mocha, in 1769," Capt Charles New- 
land, 79-89 


Lxiv (1774), 290, IX, 5 diagrams, "M. de Luc's Rules, for the Measurement of 
Heights by the Barometer . . . ," Samuel Horsley, 214-301 


Lxv (1774), 384, ХП, map, “Particulars of the Country of Labradore . . . ," Lieu- 
tenant Roger Curtis, 372-388 


„хуп (1777), 46, L drawing, “An Account of a Journey into Africa from the Cape 
of Good-Hope, and a Description of a new Species of Cuckow," Dr Andreas 
Sparrman, 38—47 


тхуп (1777), 598, ХІ, map, “Observations made in Savoy, in order to ascertain 
the height of Mountains by means of the Barometer . . . ," Sir George Shuck- 
burgh, 513-597 


тхуп (1777), 658, XV, 2 drawings, + 680, XVI, drawing, + 772, XVII, 2 diagrams, 
+ 788, ХУШ, map, "Experiments and Observations made in Britain, in order 
to obtain a Rule for measuring Heights with the Barometer," Colonel William 
Roy, 653-788 
Geology 


uxt (1771), 261, VIII, drawing and diagram, + 263, IX, drawing and diagram, "An 
Account of Eldon Hole in Derbyshire," J. Lloyd and Edward King, 250-265 
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тхи (1772), 124, VI, drawing, "Account of the Irruption of Solway Moss in Decem- 
ber 16 1772 [sic]," John Walker, 123-127 


тхш (1773), 241, X, 3 drawings, “A Letter . . . containing some Observations of a 
singular Sparry Incrustation found in Somersetshire," Edward King, 241-248 


Lxv (1775), 6,1, drawing, + 8, П, drawing, + 40, Ш, 4 drawings, + 46, IV, З draw- 
ings, “An Account of Two Giant Causeways ... in the Venetian State in 
Italy .. . ," John Strange, 5-47 


Lxv (1775), 422, XI, drawing, “An Account of a curious Giant’s Causeway ... 
newly discovered in the Euganean Hills . . . ,” John Strange, 418-423 


гхупі (1778), 788, VIL, 72 diagrams, + 788, IX, diagram, + 788, X, diagram, + 788, 
XI, map, "An Account of the Calculations made from the Surveys and Meas- 
ures taken at Schehallien, in order to ascertain the mean Density of the Earth," 
Charles Hutton, 689—788 


Mathematics 


Lxr (1771), 299, ХП, З diagrams, "A Disquisition concerning certain Fluents, 
which are assigned by the Arcs of the Conic Sections . . . ," John Landen, 298- 
‚ 309 


LXII ( 1773), 360, XIV, 4 diagrams, + 360, XV, 2 diagrams, “Properties of the Conic 
^. Sections; deduced by a Compendious Method,” William Jones, 340-360 


Lxv (1775), 277, УП, 4 diagrams, “An Investigation of a general Theorem for find- 
ing the Length of any Arc of any Conic Hyperbola, by Means of Two Elliptic 
Arcs ...,” John Landen, 283-289 


ixv (1775), 300, УШ, 5 diagrams, “Of Triangles described in Circles and about 
them,” John Stedman, 296-300 


Lxv (1775), 310, IX, 7 diagrams, “De Polygonis Area vel Perimetro maximis et 


minimis, inscriptis Circulo, vel Circulum circumscribentibus,” 5. Horsley, 
301-310 


гхуш (1778), 342, VI, 5 diagrams, "On the Arithmetic of Impossible Quantities,” 
John Playfair, 318-343 


Meteorology 

Lxvr (1776), 398, IV, 6 diagrams, “An Account of the Meteorological Instruments 
used at the Royal Society’s House,” Henry Cavendish, 375-401 

Numismatology 


Lx (1771), 92, Ш*, 8 drawings, "Interpretation of two Punic Inscriptions, on 
the Reverses of two Siculo-Punic Coins... ,” John Swinton, 91-103 


LXI (1771), 346, ХПІ, 7 drawings, "Observations upon Five Antient Persian Coins, 
struck in Palestine, or Phoenicia, before the Dissolution of the Persian Empire," 
John Swinton, 345-358 
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тхи (1772), 61, IL 3 drawings, “An Account of a Subaerated Denarius of the Plae- 
torian Family, adorned with an Etruscan Inscription . . . ,” pm Swinton, 
60-68 


тхш (1773), 22, П, 2 ds “Farther remarks upon a Denarius of the Ven- 
turian Family... ," John Swinton, 22-29 


Lxiv (1774), 318, X, 3 drawings, "Explication of a most remarkable Monogram on 
the Reverse of a very antient Quinarius . . . ," John Swinton, 318-327 


Paleontology 


тхит (1773), 171, УП, drawing, "Some Account of a Fossil lately found near 
: : Christ-Church, in Hampshire . . . ," Daines Barrington, 171-179 


Physics 


uxt (1771), 200, VI, 5 пет "Description of a new Hygrometer,” John Smea- 
ton, 198-211 


uxt (1771), 547, XVII, diagram, “A Supplement to a former paper, concerning 
Difficulties in the Newtonian Theory of Light," S. Horsley, 541-558 


Lxr (1771), 585, XX, 10 diagrams, + 623, XXI, 11 diagrams, “Ап Attempt to Explain 
some of the "Principle Phaenomena of Electricity, by means of an elastic Fluid," 
Henry Cavendish, 584-677 


гхи (1772), 133, УП, 2 drawings, "An Account of the Death of a Person destroyed 
by lightning in the Chapel in Tottenham-Court-Road, and its Effects on the 
Building," William Henly, Edward Nairne, William Jones, 131—136 


хи (1772), 146, УШ, 8 diagrams, “A Letter from Thomas Ronayne . . . to Ben- 
jamin Franklin . . . inclosing an Account of some Observations on Atmospheri- 
cal Electricity . . . ," communicated by William Henly, 137-146 


гхи (1772), 252, IX, diagram and drawing, "Observations on different Kinds of 
Air," Joseph Priestly, 147-264 


гхи (1772), 360, XI, drawing, "An Account of a new Electrometer, contrived by 
Mr. William Henly, and of several Electrical МЕНИ made by him, in a 
letter from Dr. Priestly ... to Dr. Franklin . . . ,” 359-364 


гхи (1772), 476, XIII, drawing, “Experiments on two Dipping-Needles . . . ," 
Edward Nairne, 476—480 


yum (1773), 332, XIII, 3 drawings, “Account of the Effects of a Thunderstorm, 
on the 15th of March 1773, Upon the house of Lord Tylney at Naples... ,” 
Sir William Hamilton, 324-332 

Lxm (1773), 460, XVIII, drawing, "Account of a New Hygrometer,” M. J. A. De 
Luc, 


Lxiv (1774), 80, V, drawing, + 90, VI, 2 drawings, “Electrical experiments . . 
made with a Machine... ," Edward Nairne, 79-89 
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Lxv (1774), 152, УШ, 7 drawings, “Experiments concerning the different ЕВ- 
cacy of pointed and blunted Rods, in securing Buildings against the Stroke 
of Lightning," William Henly, 133-152 


Lxiv (1774), 388, XIII, 9 drawings, * 432, XIV, 10 drawings, "An Account of some 
new Experiments in Electricity in Pursuance of those made by Thomas 
Ronayne... ,” William Henly, 389—431 


Lxv (1775), 66, V, 8 drawings, "The Description of an Apparatus for impregnat- 
ing Water with fixed Air... ,” John Mervin Nooth, 59-66 


тхут (1776), 466, V, drawing [no engraver's signature] “An Experimental Exami- 
nation of the Quantity and Proportion of Mechanic power necessary ... in 
giving different Degrees of Velocity to Heavy Bodies from a State of Rest,” 
John Smeaton, 450-475 


LXVI (1776), 542, VI, 10 drawings, “On the Crystallizations observed on Glass,” 
James Keir, 530-542 


Lxvi (1776), 597, УП, 6 drawings, “An Account of the Magnetical Machine Con- 
trived by the late Dr. Gowin Knight . . . ," John Fothergill, 591-599 


Lxvm (1777), 56, П, 2 drawings, “An Account of some new Electrical Experi- 
ments," Tiberius Cavallo, 48-55 


Lxvm (1777), 143, IV, 6 drawings, "Experiments and Observations in Electricity," 
William Henly, 85-143 


Lxvm (1777), 288, V, 8 diagrams, + 204, VI, 6 diagrams, “А new Theory of the 
Rotary Motion of Bodies affected by Forces disturbing such Motion," John 
Landen, 206-295 


гхуи (1777), 400, VIII, 2 drawings, "New Electrical Experiments and Observa- 
tions ...,” Tiberius Cavallo, 388-400 


тхуп (1777), 799, XIX, 4 diagrams, “Account of a new Instrument for measuring 
small Angles, called the prismatic Micrometer," Nevil Maskelyne, 799-815 


Lxv (1777), 856, XX, 5 diagrams and 2 drawings, "The Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Royal Society to consider the best Method of adjusting the 
fixed Points of Thermometers . . . ," Henry Cavendish, et al, 816-857 


тхуш (1778), 84, I, 2 drawings, "The Force of fired Gun-Powder, and the initial 
Velocities of Cannon Balls... ," Charles Hutton, et al 50-85 


гхуш (1778), 234, П, diagram, + 245, Ш, drawing, + 312, IV, drawing and dia- 
gram, * 312, V, diagram, "Sundry Papers relative to an Accident from Light- 
ning at Purfleet, May 15, 1777," J. Pringle, et al, 232-317 


Lxvnr (1778), 552, УП, 3 drawings, “An Essay on Pyrometry and Areometry, and 
on Physical Measures in general," John Andrew De Luc, 419-553 


гхуш (1778), 860, XIII, 2 drawings, + 860, XIV, drawing, + 860, XV, drawing, + 
860, XVI, drawing, “Experiments on Electricity . . . to show the Advantages 
of elevated pointed Conductors,” Edward Nairne, 823-860 
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тхуш (1778), 1012, XVII, 2 drawings, + 1012, ХУШ, drawing, “New Experiments 
upon the Leyden Phial ... ,” Benjamin Wilson, 999-1012 


Physiology 
Lxm (1773), 323, XII, comparative chart, “On the Figure and Composition of 
the Red Particles of the Blood ... ,” William Hewson, 303-323 


Lxiv (1774), 480, XV, drawing, “Description of a double Uterus and Vagina,” 
John Purcell, 474—480 


Lxvu (1777), 464, IX, 3 drawings, "The Case of Ann Davenport,” Mr. Fielding 
Best Fynney, 458—464 
Technology 


LXI. (1771), 62, III, 4 drawings, “An Account of the Kang, or Chinese Stoves [sic],” 
Father Gramont, 61-70 


гхи (1772), 81, V, drawing, “An Early Method to distill fresh Water from Salt 
Water at Sea,” Capt Newland, 90-92 


тхш (1773), 14, I, 5 drawings, “An Account of the Discovery of the Manner of 
making Isinglass in Russia . . .," Humphrey Jackson, 1-15 


Lxiv (1774), 104, УП, 6 drawings, “Of the Culture and Uses of the Son or Sun- 
plant of Hindostan, with an Account of the manner of manufacturing the 
Hindostan Paper," Lieutenant Colonel Ironside, 99-104  . 


Lxv (1775), 277, УП, 2 drawings, “Account of a Machine for raising Water . . . 
in a letter from Mr. John Whitehurst to Dr. Franklin,” 277-279 
Zoology 


uxt (1771), 55, IL drawing, "Description of a Bird from the East Indies," George 
Edwards, 55-58 


Lx: (1771), 170, V, drawing, “An Account of the Nyl-ghau, an Indian Animal, 
not hitherto described," William Hunter, 170-181 


txt (1771), 245, УП, drawing, “A Letter . . . containing an Account of a Singular 
Fish, from the South Seas," Michael Tyson, 247-249 


LXI (1771), 268, X, 4 drawings, “An Account of two new Tortoises,” Thomas Pen- 
nant, 266-273; the plate is unsigned, but it is obvious that the edges have been 
trimmed close 


ьхи (1772), 2, I, drawing, “A Letter . . . containing a technical Description of an 
uncommon Bird from Malacca,” James Badenach, 1-14 


Lxnr (1773), 157, VI, 3 drawings, “An Account of some curious Fishes, sent from 
Hudson’s Bay,” John Reinhold Forster, 149-160 


Lxum (1773), 271, XIII, musical composition, “Experiments and Observations on 
the singing of Birds,” Daines Barrington, 249-291 
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тхш (1773), 403, XVI, 2 drawings, + 403, XVII, 2 drawings, "An Essay toward 
elucidating the History of the Sea-Anemonies," Abbe Dicquemare, 361—403 

Lxv (1775), 248, VI, 6 drawings, “А Second Essay on the Natural History of the 
Sea-Anemonies,” Abbe Dicquemare, 207-248 

LXVI (1776), 8, I, 4 drawings, + 16, IT, 8 drawings, "On the Nature of the Gorgonia; 
that it is а real Marine Animal and not of а mixed Nature, between Animal 
and Vegetable," John Ellis, 1-17 

LXVI (1776), 222, IIT, 5 diagrams, “An Account of some Attempts to imitate the 
Effects of the Torpedo by Electricity," Henry Cavendish, 196-225 


Lxvm (1777), 56, Ш, 7 drawings, “A Third Essay on Sea-Anemonies," Abbe Dic- 
quemare, 56-84 

тхуш (1778), 790, XII, drawing, "An Account of the Blue Shark . . . ," W. Watson, 
789-790 


Lxvnr (1778), 790, ХП, drawing, “A Description of the Exocoetus Volitans, Fly- 
ing Fish,” Thomas Brown, 791-800 





The Flying Fish, “Exocoetus Volitans,” from Philosophical Transactions гхуш (1778), 
see the last entry in the list above. Information Division 


Journalist Crane in that Dinghy“ 
By R. W. STALLMAN 
University of Connecticut 


UBA WAS NOW the storm center of the Western Hemisphere. By 
1897 some seventy expeditions had been fitted out in the United States 
to aid the Cuban insurrectionists, and several vessels, including the Revenue 
Cutter Boutwell, patrolled the Forida coast to thwart violation of Ameri- 
can neutrality laws. Twenty-seven expeditions had successfully reached 
Cuban shore, including the Commodore's previous filibustering expeditions. 
Revenue Cutters had stopped the Commodore in September 1895 and 
released her again in October 1896; on two other occasions she had evaded 
them. 

When Stephen Crane boarded the ill-fated Commodore she was making 
her fifth attempt. A year before, the steamer J. W. Hawkins was shipwrecked 
in a storm in January 1896 and lost nine of her crew of sixteen. Her filibuster- 
ing party had been under General Calixto García, leader of the Cuban insur- 
rection against Spain. In "the rough sea a leak started in the engine room, 
which was soon flooded. The water gained on the pumps and the steamer 
sank." This is what happened also to the Commodore.! 

‚ Almost prophetically Crane had several times written about ship-and- 
raft-wrecks ? long before he heard the foreboding last whistle of the sinking 
Commodore: "this cry on the sea at night," when "if there ever was a voice 
of despair and death, it was in the voice of this whistle." At the start of her 
doomed voyage, "as she turned her bow toward the distant sea the Cubans 
ashore cheered and cheered. In response the Commodore" — as Crane reports 
it — "gave three long blasts of her whistle, which even to this time impressed 
me with their sadness. Somehow, they sounded as wails.” 


* Eprrom's Note: Prof Stallman's Stephen Crane: A Biography will be published by George 
Braziller, Inc next month. “Ihe Open Boat” is analyzed in The Houses that James Built and 
Other Literary Studies by В. W. Stallman (Michigan State University Press 1961) 104-105, 248— 
252, 

1 Нег о contained cartridges, powder, forty bundles of rifles, three hundred machetes, drugs, 
and clothing: total value: абр Аз tine ee two steamers named the Commodore, the 
identity of the shi Commodore is to be established by data about her given in the 
log of the Boutwell. Here her home port is given as New York. “Built in 1882 in Philadelphia, 
gross e 178.25, net tonnage 99.25, length 122.5 feet, home port New York,” in Twenty- 
Eighth Annual List of Merchant Vessels of United States (1896), page 228. The record of 
her expeditions to Cuba, 1895-1897, is found tn International Law and Diplomacy of the Span- 
ish-American War, by Е. J. Benton (1908). 

2 These include "The Wreck of the New Era,” “The Raft Story" (also entitled “Six Years 
Afloat”), “The Captain,” “The Ghostly Sphinx of Metedeconk," and “The Reluctant Voyagers.” 
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In going down the St Johns River out to sea on New Year's Eve the Com- 
modore struck a sand-bar off Commodore’s Point, less than two miles from 
Jacksonville. The pilot — blinded by fog —- rammed her bow “hard upon 
the mud, and in this ignominious position we were compelled to stay until 
daybreak,” said Crane in his January 7 New York Press article “Stephen 
Crane’s Own Story”. The Mate of the Commodore came on board the Reve- 
nue Cutter George S. Boutwell at 2.30 a. m. (as recorded in Revenue Cutter 
Service, 1897), and stated that “his vessel had gone ashore while on her way 
down the river during a dense fog"; he "requested assistance to float her." 
At daylight the Boutwell got under way and on reaching the steamer took 
a line and towed her off some distance toward sea.? However, no examination 
was made of the Commodore's damaged hull. When she got to sea, water 
was coming in. Her seams had been opened by the heavy thumping she 
received in crossing the bar, and that caused her fatal leak. But other ques- 
tions were raised as to the cause of her disaster. 

“Was it treachery,‘ do you think?" asked the Florida Times-Union reporter. . 
Captain Edward Murphy replied: "It was neglect, more than anything else." 
Engineer Redigan had reported to him about midnight that water was gain- 
ing in the Commodore's hold and that "the pumps would not heave the 
water. The pipe was evidently choked or the suction gone. It is customary 
to keep the water clear of the hold. . . . If the water is allowed to get into 
the coal, the coal is washed down and chokes the pumps," said Murphy in 
the New York Herald. Captain Murphy, with previous filibustering expe- 
rience on the Bermuda and Laurada and with British and American sailing 
master's licenses, was new to the Commodore. So were engineers Redigan 
and Ritter. 

Was the vessel overloaded? the World asked Captain Murphy. (1f so, he 
was to blame.) "We couldn't have had a better boat till this trouble," he 
said. Crane's account — in the same New York World for January 5 — con- 


8 The Commodore was beached again at Mayport, changing pilots, and then she dragged her- 
self off the sandbar and headed for the open sea. Captain Kilgore of the cutter Boutwell hailed: 
“Are you fellows going to sea today?” ae Murphy called back, “Yes, sir.” Captain Kilgore 
doffed his cap as the Commodore's whistle saluted him: “Well, gentlemen, I hope you have a 
pleasant cruise.” 

The Boutwell knew the Commodore's record as a filibustering vessel; yet instead of 
arrests and seizing the vessel, the revenue cutter abetted breach of US neutrality laws by towing 
these Cuban insurrectionists and ammunition. 

The George S. Boutwell “was built in 1873 and owing to bad design is not now, and never 
was, a seaworthy vessel. It is a twin-screw boat, very slow, and unfit for the work of a revenue 
cutter... .” In Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury ... for the year 1897, р Ixiti-lix. 


4 The story on treachery which Captain Murphy on another occasion called “a damned Не” is 
reported in Appendix I. 
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sistently tallies with the Captain's: "The Commodore was a fine boat. She 
carried her load like a cork and breasted the waves like a duck, and she was 
buoyant and did not seem to strain at all. It is rather queer, to say the least, 
that such a leak occurred." 

Supercargo Paul Rojo impugned Chief Engineer Redigan: "When I went 
into the room and found water on the floor the engineer seemed either drunk 
or so confused that he couldn't understand my orders. At any rate, he didn't 
seem to understand the machinery." Crane says Redigan had no whiskey, 
and with that Steward Montgomery agreed: "Engineer Redigan is a noble 
old man. He was not drunk. He retired at eight o'clock to his bunk. He was 
called at ten o'clock and informed that the water was rising in the hold. He 
cried like a baby and exclaimed: ‘Nobody told me of it. When I went to 
bed all was well. If they had but told me, even at nine o’clock, I would have 
saved the ship, but now it’s too late! too late! Too late!" " ( Herald January 5). 

After the engine room was flooded and the pumps failed, Captain Murphy 
gave the order to use the buckets and to pile into the furnace some 
wood, oil, and alcohol so as to get up sufficient steam to run into Mosquito 
Inlet, about eighteen miles due west of the ship. The men used the buckets 
with a will, said Captain Murphy. None stood back. But to their chagrin 
“the water gained upon us slowly and surely, and we had not proceeded 
three miles when the fires were quenched. There was no hope then of sav- 
ing the ship. I let go the rudder to get her head to the sea and told the men 
to quietly proceed to man the boats. We got two of the boats off. They con- 
tained all the Cubans." 

Crane had heard talk of lowering the boats when he came up from the 
fireroom. There, he first met the oiler Billy Higgins. In character always, the 
oiler "was sloshing around this inferno filling buckets with water and pass- 
ing them to a chain of men that extended up the ship's side. Afterwards 
we got orders to change our point of attack on water and to operate through 
a little door on the windward side of the ship that led into the engine room. 
During this time there was much talk of pumps out of order and many state- 
ments of a mechanical kind, which I did not altogether comprehend but 
understood to mean that there was a general and a sudden ruin in the engine 
room." 5 
5 Crane in “Flanagan and His Short Filibustering Adventure" (London Illustrated News 
August 28 1897) describes it again. “Аз for the stokers, death might have been with silence in 
this room. . . . In the unholy red light and mist of this stifling Inferno they were strange 
с with the silence and their immobility.” Crane here calls the Commodore the “Foundling,” 


ch has “a quality of и medieval despair.” This fictional account differs from Crane’s 
World account of January 5. 
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Also on deck, Crane overheard Mate Frank Grain — a German married 
to a Cuban woman and engaged in the strife of his adopted country from 
the beginning — talking with а man near the corner of the gallery. ““Why 
don’t you send up a rocket?” said this unknown man. And the Mate replied:. 
"What the hell do we want to send up a rocket for? The ship is all right.’” 
(But Grain did not survive.) The engine room at this moment “represented 
a scene taken from the middle kitchen of Hades. In the first place, it was 
insufferably warm, and the lights burned faintly in a way to cause mystic 
and gruesome shadows. There was a quantity of soapish sea water swirling 
and sweeping and swishing among machinery that roared and banged and 
clattered and steamed, and, in the second place, it was a devil of a ways 
down below.” 

Crane claimed there was “no particular agitation at this time, and that 
even later there was never a panic on board the Commodore.” But said the 
Florida Times-Union, the swashing water in the hold and the vessel rolling 
from side to side “alarmed everyone on board. A panic ensued; but Captain 
Murphy, Stephen Crane, R. A. Delgado and one or two others soon quieted 
the excitement and put everybody to work at the pumps and with buckets.” 

In the World, January 4, a big coal heaver was reported to have come up 
from the hold with a package of dynamite “and told the captain that they 
might as well let that off at once. The dynamite was carefully taken from 
him, and then Captain Murphy’s fist did the rest. “Lie there, you cowardly 
dog!’ shouted Captain Murphy. ‘Obey orders, and we'll all get off.” One 
of the sailors went out of his mind and ran up the rigging and tried to stand 

‚ on his head on the yards. And one of the Cubans tried to jump overboard, 
but Mate Rios hauled him back on board. “Another was so thoroughly 
demoralized that he knelt down at the Captain’s feet and prayed to be 
thrown overboard.” Contrary to Crane’s statement, plainly there was some 
agitation on board. | 

The New York Press's account for January 4 quoted Steward Montgomery: 
“One of the Cubans got rattled and tried to run out one of the boats before 
time, and Crane let him have it right from the shoulder, and the man rolled 
down the leeway, stunned for the moment.” Crane omitted this incident in 
his January 7th Press interview. Although Montgomery is not always a 
reliable witness, he had no reason for inventing the story; the evidence indi- 
cates that there was much agitation — if not panic — both before and after 
the ship sank. Montgomery who could not swim was of “a portly and noble 
exterior,” but judging by his inwards he was a nervous wreck. (Crane calls 
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him ironically “the cheerful cook" in his short story of the Commodore dis- 
aster.) Montgomery anticipated disaster, and when it came he exaggerated 
it. At the start he told Crane: "God, I don't feel right about this ship, some- 
how. It strikes me that something is going to happen to us. I don't know 
what it is, but the old ship is going to get it in the neck, I think." Well, said 
Crane: "Are any of us going to get out, prophet?" The World quoted Cap- 
tain Murphy: "I want to say that Crane is a man every inch of him, and he 
acted throughout with true grit." 

““That man Crane is the spunkiest fellow out, said Captain Murphy 
to-night to the Press correspondent. "The sea was so rough that even old 
sailors got seasick when we struck the open sea after leaving the bar, but 
Crane behaved like a born sailor. He and I were about the only ones not 
affected by the big seas which tossed us about. As we went south he sat in 
the pilot-house with me, smoking and telling yarns. When the leak was dis- 
covered, he was the first man to volunteer aid.’ " 

“ “His shoes, new ones, were slippery on the deck, and he took them off 
and tossed them overboard, saying with a laugh: ^Well, Captain, I guess I 
won't need them if we have to swim." He stood on the deck by me all the 
while, smoking his cigarette, and aiding me greatly while the boats were 
getting off. When in the dinghy he suggested putting up the overcoat for a 
sail, and he took his turn at the oars or holding up the oar mast. .. . He's a 
thoroughbred,’ concluded the Captain." 

When the first lifeboat was about to be lowered, Crane said, “а certain 
man [Paul Rojo] was the first person in the first boat, and they were handing 
him in a valise about as large as a hotel. I had not entirely recovered from 
astonishment and pleasure in witnessing this noble deed when I saw another 
valise go to him. This valise was not perhaps as large as a hotel, but it was 
a big valise anyhow." Next, Crane and Higgins, two colored stokers, and 
First Mate Grain wrestled to loosen from the deckhouse another lifeboat, 
which “I am willing to swear weighed as much as a Broadway cable-car," 
said Crane. "She might have been spiked to the deck. We could have pushed 
a little brick schoolhouse along a corduroy road as easily as we moved this 
boat. ... It was now the First Mate who showed signs of losing his grip. 
To us who were trying in all stages of competence and experience to launch 
the lifeboat he raged in all texms of fiery satire and hammerlike abuse. But 
the boat moved at last and swung down toward the water." Although the 
Captain rarely.lost his temper, he cursed at a colored stoker "done up in life- 
preservers until he looked like a feather-bed." 
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As the first boat was putting off — loaded with twelve Cubans and their 
baggage — Rojo called out to his Cuban colleague Major Baz: “Come onl” 
Major Baz replied: “My duty is on this ship.” He remained at his post for a 
half hour. Then he and his party — the remainder of the Cubans — quit 
the Commodore in the second lifeboat but remained nearby to render assist- 
ance should it be required. “This conduct was in sharp contrast to that of 
Rojo, who immediately put off for shore, fifteen miles away, landed on the 
beach, hired a sailboat, and instead of using that sailboat to come to our 
rescue, carried his men to New Smyrna.” Steward Montgomery claimed the 
crew of the first boat did not attempt to send assistance to their comrades. 
But in fact Rojo and Delgado did at least wire their Jacksonville agent to 
send aid to the shipwrecked Commodore. The first boat reached the shore 
at 10 o'clock Saturday morning (January 2) and the second about noon that 
same йау. 

“That newspaper feller was a nervy man,” said the Cook. “He didn’t seem 
to know what fear was.” Signed on as an able seaman at $20 a month, Crane 
“insisted upon doing a seaman's work, and he did it well, too. When aroused 
Saturday morning he never quailed when he came on deck and saw the 
foaming and raging billows and knew that the vessel was sinking and that 
it was only a question of time when we would be at the mercy of the terri- 
ble sea in a small ten-foot dinghy. He stood on the bridge with glasses in 
hand, sweeping the horizon in an effort to get a glimpse of land. . . . I thought 
sure that he would be swept off as the vessel rolled from side to side, her 
yards almost touching the water as she rolled. . 

Crane’s fearlessness and gallantry distinguished him from the others 
(except oiler Higgins and Captain Murphy). When the ship’s lifeboat was 
launched, the Captain told all those to go in her who desired to do so. The 
ship's boat was launched with seven men in charge of Mate Grain (vari- 
ously spelled Grane or Graines). “АП went except Mr. Crane, a brave little 


9 The Herald wrongly reported on January 4 that this second boat “was washed ashore at Port 

bottom upward.” This was one of dozens of false reports that came from the Commodore 
wreck, In 1899 in “War Is Kind” Crane wrote: “A newspaper is a collection of half-injustices.” 
It is a court where every one is “unfairly tried / By a squalor of honest men." It is 


a game 
Where his error scores the player victory 
While another’s skill wins ath, 
A ne per is a symbol; 
It is fockless life's chronicle, 
A collection of loud tales 
Concentrating eternal stupidities, 
That in remote ages lived unhaltered, 
Roaming through a fenceless world. 
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gentleman, Steward Montgomery, and William Higgins” — and the Captain 
himself (reported by the Captain in the Florida Times-Union). These four 
then took the only remaining boat, a dinghy (an English style of lifeboat 
much smaller than any of the Commodore’s three boats). “The strange possi- 
bility must be mentioned here that there were not four men in this dinghy, 
but five,” John Berryman opines in his Stephen Crane (1950). But such a 
conjecture cannot be pressed this way without evidence, for it impugns 
Crane as journalist.’ 

Although Montgomery said that Crane was the last one to get into a boat, 
he was actually the first in the dinghy. The others put him over the side of 
the ship to fend the dinghy off with an oar. Higgins was the last one in. 
When the dinghy had quit the Commodore and proceeded a few yards away 
a cry was heard from the ship. The ship’s boat, with seven men, had been 
stoved in when Mate Grain returned to the Commodore in an attempt to get 
some article he had forgotten. So all seven men climbed back onto the 
Commodore's decks and flew a distress flag, and then Captain Murphy, 
already in the dinghy, reapproached the sinking ship and “told the men to 
construct a raft. They made three and got on these.? Meanwhile our little 
boat was remaining distant about 200 yards,” Murphy reports. 

Crane’s own story in the Press squares with Captain Murphy’s account of 
the disembarkation from the shipwreck: “The first mate cried out from the 
ship that the third boat had floundered alongside. He cried that they had 
made rafts, and wished us to tow them. The Captain said, “All right.’ Their 
rafts were floating astern. ‘Jump in! cried the Captain, but there was a singu- 
lar and most harrowing hesitation. There were five white men and two 
Negroes. This scene in the grey light of morning impressed one as would a 
view into some place where ghosts move slowly. These seven on the stern 
of the sinking Commodore were silent.” (Steward Montgomery says they 
were “screaming with fear.” ) 


т For the argument on how many men in the dinghy (and therefore the number of passengers 
aboard the Commodore) see Appendix II. 

8 The attorney for the notorious filibustering tug The Three Friends, Mr J. М. Barrs, sent the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Carlisle, a telegram on January 3 at 2 p.m. "Telegram from 
Ormond says steamer foundered. Eight men on rafts at sea. Please answer Collector's request 
and permit Three Friends to save lives. If not now too late.” (The number eight and the fact 
of the rafts can have been only a guess.) But the Collector of Customs at Jacksonville was 
unwilling to let The Three Friends go to the rescue without authorization by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the tug being under iat T 'g custody. Because of administrative red-tape 
and the ttmidity of Mr Bisbee, Collector at Ticona: he Three Friends was not permitted 
to go on its life-saving mission until it was much too late. 
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When the Captain cried “Jump,” the Chief Engineer landed on one of the 
rafts, Said Crane: “he obeyed as promptly and as dociley as a scholar in rid- 
ing school.” Then a stoker followed him, “and then the First Mate threw his 
hands over his head and plunged into the sea. He had no lifebelt and for 
my part, even when he did this horrible thing, I somehow felt that I could 
see in the expression of his hands, and in the very toss of his head, as he 
leaped thus to death, that it was rage, rage, rage unspeakable that was in his 
heart at the time.” Mate Grain seems deliberately to have plunged into the 
sea. He knew his plight was helpless, and he resented the Captain’s sitting 
“safely” in the nearby dinghy. By the code of the sea the Captain should 
have been the last to quit the sinking ship. But once in the dinghy he could 
not get back onto the ship’s deck because his arm had been broken when a 
wave crashed into the deckhouse and now he had his arm in a sling. It 
would be a pointless risk to return to the ship. 

Crane in his extraordinary short story, “The Open Boat,” says that “the 
mind of the master of a vessel is rooted deep in the timbers of her, though 
he command for a day or a decade.” The injured Captain in the dinghy could 
not forget those “seven turned faces” on the stern of the sinking ship. “There- 
after there was something strange in his voice. Although steady, it was deep 
with mourning, and of a quality beyond oration or tears.” Those faces 
“turned toward us” haunted the Captain’s conscience, if not also the Cook’s 
because he let go the towline to the Negro on the raft. One of those seven 
faces was Tom Smith’s, “the man who was going to quit filibustering after 
this expedition.” 

Crane wrote in his Press sketch: "I saw Tom Smith . . . jump to a raft and 
turn his face toward us." Were not the faces of those seven doomed men 
before they plunged onto flimsy rafts or into the sea turned toward the Cap- 
tain in accusation of his derelicton of duty? It is probably these seven to 
whom Crane refers in “The Open Boat" as "the seven mad gods who rule 
the sea" in the reiterated burden patterning the story: "As for the reflections 
of the men [in the dinghy], there was a great deal of rage in them. Perchance 
they might be formulated thus: 'If I am going to be drowned — if I am 
going to be drowned, why, in the name of the seven mad gods who rule the 
sea, was I allowed to come thus far and contemplate sand and trees?” " Fate 
took retribution against the men in the Dinghy through the death of oiler 
Higgins, that ^wily surfman" who was killed in the surf when they finally 
tried to reach shore. 
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Not all the seven men on the Commodore’s deck plunged onto the make- 
shift “rafts.” Three of them remained on deck and one of them “had his 
arms folded and was leaning against the deckhouse. His feet were crossed, 
so that the toe of his left foot pointed downward. There they stood gazing 
at us, and neither from the deck nor from the rafts was a voice heard. Still 
there was this silence,” says Crane in the Press. That man on the deck also 
figures in World and in Press accounts, Contemptuous of the Captain in the 
dinghy, they resigned themselves to their death because they knew that 
the make-shift rafts could not possibly save them. The men on the rafts 
begged the men in the dinghy to take them in tow, says Captain Murphy, 
and “we made a towline fast”. But the sea “nearly filled our boat, and we 
were compelled to let go and bail our craft dry. We went back again and 
once more made fast, but the first sea parted the rafts and broke over our 
towline. The rafts all parted and were scattered.” 

"I was at the oar and so faced the rafts,” Crane reported. “The cook con- 
trolled the line. Suddenly the boat began to go backward and then we saw 
this Negro on the first raft pulling on the line hand over hand and drawing 
us to him. 

“Не had turned into a demon. He was wild — wild as a tiger. He was 
crouched on this raft and ready to spring. Every muscle of him seemed to be 
turned into an elastic spring. His eyes were almost white. His face was the 
face of a lost man reaching upward, and we knew that the weight of his hand 
on the gunwale doomed us." 

When the Cook let go of the line, the men in the dinghy rowed around to 
see if they could get a line from the Chief Engineer, "and all this time, mind 
you, there were no shrieks, no groans, but silence, silence and silence, and 
then the Commodore sank." The three men on the stern of the sinking Com- 
modore went down with the ship, says Crane, "like heroes with no cry of 
despair, not a murmur. I remained by the rafts twenty minutes longer, but 
as the boat was being filled by almost every wave and the wind was con- 
stantly increasing in force we allowed our boat to go whither the elements 
carried her." In conflict with Crane's report, there may be reason to believe 
Montgomery's report not of silence, but of "heart-rending cries" — uttered 
by the raft survivors perhaps. Were the men in the dinghy conscience- 
troubled, and did not Crane slant his Press dispatch somewhat so as to shield 
Captain Murphy from any accusation of dereliction of duty? That he felt a 
measure of guilt can perhaps be inferred from the disingenuousness of 
"Stephen Crane's Own Story." 
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While the dinghy had tried to tow the rafts, it was an “absolute impossi- 
bility” because the dinghy “was within six inches of the water’s edge” and 
“there was an enormous sea running, and I know that under the circum- 
stances a tugboat would have no light task in moving these rafts.” “The 
waves were tremendous,” said Captain Murphy in the World for January 5, 
“as high as I have ever seen them hereabouts. They rolled in on us, threaten- 
ing to dash us against the sinking tug, and we expected every moment to 
be overthrown. But good luck favored us, and we got off.” The Herald for 
January 4 reported Captain Murphy: “The sea was running big hills, and a 
cold northeast gale swept over the party.” In the Florida Times-Union he 
said: “heavy sea and wind all that afternoon and all that night” [January 2].° 

Although the Cubans in their lifeboats made it through the surf by noon 
on Saturday, January 2, the dinghy contended with rough seas for twenty- 
seven to thirty hours on through Saturday night. Why didn’t Captain 
Murphy take the dinghy through the surf much sooner? Several factors were 
against the four men: the Captain had a broken arm, the Cook (Mont- 
gomery) could not swim a stroke, the dinghy was a frail thing compared to 
the lifeboats, and the undertow and the sharks threatened. The surf was so 
dangerous by the time they got there Saturday night, and it was so dark 
that “we couldn’t see our way in. Early Sunday morning we put in, but I 
could see that we would go over," Captain Murphy said.!^ 

In the New York Journal Montgomery stated: “We found the surf so high 
that we were afraid to trust ourselves in the seething breakers. So we laid 
there where we were all the rest of the night and worked for our lives until 
the sun rose this morning, in the effort to keep our boat from filling. Then 
at 7 o'clock “we determined to brave the surf and sturdily rowed our little 
vessel into the combing rollers. In the twinkling of an eye we were struggling 
in the water, our dinghy having gone under before the first big wave. 
Although I cannot swim a stroke, I was fortunate enough to be swept high 
onto the beach before I had swallowed enough salt water to kill me, and 
was actually the first man to get to shore.” In the Boston Evening Transcript, 
Montgomery added: “For almost an hour we battled for life, and then 
managed to crawl out on the sands, almost dead. Captain Murphy saved Mr. 


9 Cyrus Day's contention — in "Stephen Crane and the Ten-Foot Dinghy” Studies in English ш 
(Winter 1957) — that Crane falsifled the stormy condition of the sea, impugns Crane as a jour- 
nalist. More evidence that Mr Day is in error is given in Appendix Ш. 


19 Cyrus Day says it took the Captain sixteen to eighteen hours to muster up "the courage to 
E gosse 
take the dinghy through the surf.” Day's biased account ignores the facts. 
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Crane by helping him when a cramp caught him. Higgins was struck on the 
head by floating timbers and he died soon after landing. He was a good 
sailor and a brave man. He worked to save his comrades.” 

By other accounts Higgins (an expert swimmer) was hit by the over- 
turned dinghy. When Higgins got terribly tired, Crane held him up and 
endeavored to bring him in, but Crane was so far gone that he could hardly 
help himself, said Captain Murphy in the Press. In “The Open Boat” the 
correspondent, who is Crane, is knocked into a heap by every wave, “and 
the undertow pulled at him.” It was probably at this moment when Crane, 
sensing that he might not make it to shore, jettisoned his chamois-skin belt 
containing the $700 in Spanish gold he had hoped to expend in Cuba to 
report on the insurrection for the Bacheller-Johnson Syndicate." 

Montgomery reported in the Journal that Captain Murphy finally rescued 
Crane as he was about to go under the dinghy. It was previous to this that 
Higgins must have been struck by the overturned boat or by one of the loose 
oars, When the surf upset the dinghy Captain Murphy “grabbed it and got 
on the bottom, but she was rolled over again. Higgins tried to swim, but 
sank. I tried to encourage him, and he made another attempt,” said Crane 
in the New York Press. “The boat went over again, and I saw no more of 
him until his corpse came up on the beach.” Captain Murphy “gave orders 
amid the wilderness of the breakers as clearly as if he had been on the 
quarter deck of a battleship.” 

On the afternoon of January 2 when the boat was close to shore but dared 
not breach the heavy surf, Captain Murphy had seen people on the shore 
and flew a flag of distress and repeatedly fired his pistol to attract their 
attention. “I do not see how they could have failed to see us and appreciate 
our perilous position, for we were only a half mile from shore.” By a bath- 
towel tied to a stick he signaled to two men on the beach, one of them on a 
bicycle. The men in the dinghy saw something on the beach that they 
thought was either a lifeboat or a hotel omnibus, and they argued about its 
identity, and then on the beach a third fellow appeared, or so it seemed. 
Captain Murphy felt certain that a surf-boat would be sent out, and so “we 


enhn Ы о o ay Ee ep ee i иаа 
losing his life at that," says Irving Bacheller in Coming Up the Road (1928), "He was to send 
us articles from the as often as possible and if war came he was to write of that... . Soon 
the thrilling tale of The Open Boat came to us. We sold it to Scribner's Magazine for three 
hundred fifty dollars.” Bacheller is mistaken in claiming that Crane got off to Cuba in a tugboat 
chartered by Sylvester Scovel of the New York World and that they “had to fight their way 
back in an open boat.” Scovel was with Crane in Greece (1897) and again in Cuba (1898), 
but he was not with him on the Commodore's expedition to Cuba. 
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waited at the spot, pulling like Trojans against the heavy sea and wind all 
that afternoon and all that night. I do not see now, looking back upon it, 
how human strength could have successfully contended against the fierce 
odds of nature,” said the Captain in the Florida Times-Union. All they had 
to comfort them were cigars and a little store of brandy. One of the men who 
saw them from the shore was Fred Niver, and he recollects sixty-four years 
later (in an interview of 1961): “Sure, we saw them, but we didn’t know 
they were in trouble.” 

On the morning of January 3 there was no one on the beach when they 
resolved to reach shore through the breakers. Captain Murphy gave one 
life-belt to Steward Montgomery and one to Crane. Although the Captain 
had a badly injured arm and shoulder, he took no life belt for himself. When 
the dinghy was overturned in the surf that morning, a man on the beach - 
“saw our dreadful predicament.” He was John Kitchell, whom Captain 
Murphy misnamed Getchell. “He stripped to the skin and plunged into the 
surf and helped the steward and Mr. Crane in. I was safe in shallow water. 
I then saw Higgins’ body on the wet sand. We rolled him and made every 
effort to bring him to life, but unfortunately failed. Poor fellow, he was brave 
and did his duty faithfully” (Murphy in Times-Union for January 5). 

Crane’s Press account, more dramatic than his short story, says that John 
Kitchell of Daytona Beach came running down the beach “and as he ran the 
air was filled with clothes. If he had pulled a single lever and undressed, 
even as the fire horses harness, he could not seem to me to have stripped 
with more speed. He dashed into the water and dragged the Cook. Then he 
went after the Captain, but the Captain sent him to me, and then it was 
that he saw Billy Higgins lying with his forehead on sand that was clear of 
the water, and that he was dead.” 

Kitchell bounded into the surf running and undressing as he ran, Crane 
says in his short story, “naked as a tree in winter; but a halo was about his 
head, and he shone like a saint.” That is probably the only occasion John 
Kitchell was ever raised to sainthood, though Captain Murphy called him 
“one of nature’s noblemen.” He managed a boatyard on the Halifax near 
Main Street and a ferry to the mainland. 

The three survivors had not been on the beach long before the good 
women of the town brought them coffee and “all kinds of restoratives. Their 
attention warmed a man’s heart to the appreciation of charity,” says Crane 
in his Press report, while in his short story he says: “It seemed that instantly 
the beach was populated with men, with blankets, clothes, and flasks, and 
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women with coffee-pots and all the remedies sacred to their minds.” One of 
these women was Pearl Spalding (later Mrs Albert Strange), who prepared 
food for the survivors in her Surf Crest cottage on the dunes, where Mont- 
gomery and Murphy spent the night. Crane made his Sunday overnight stay 
with Lawrence Thompson at his house near the Halifax River on the penin- 
sula, and later in gratitude he sent the Thompsons a copy of his Red Badge 
of Courage. The Daytona citizens buried William Higgins and legend has 
it that he is still buried there in Pinewood Cemetery, but he was buried a 
second time by his relatives who ordered his body shipped home to Salem, 
Massachusetts, | 

Crane wired the World: “I am unable to write a thing yet, but will later.” 
Cora Taylor telegraphed him to come to Jacksonville by special train that 
day — “never mind overcharges answer and come surely. C. T.” Only the 
extravagant and romantic Cora would think of hiring a special locomotive 
to bring Stephen from Daytona (no regular train ran on Sunday). Crane 
balked; it cost too much. After spending the night at the Lawrence Thomp- 
son house, on Monday (January 4) he took John Kitchell’s ferry across the 
Halifax and met Cora in the Daytona railroad-station; she had wired him 
that she would be there by the noon train. There the telegraph operator, 
Fred J. Niver, eavesdropped on the lovers. “They sat in a corner of the wait- 
ing-room with their arms around one another, kissing and hugging like love 
birds, until time for the afternoon northbound train. That’s the last I saw 
of them.” 22 

Several Saturday afternoon papers had reported that Stephen Crane had 
drowned, and night clerk Morton at the St James Hotel in Jacksonville sent 
Cora Taylor a note that Saturday night (January 2) about an empty boat 
béing washed ashore. “The operator at New Smyrna tells me that he has it 
pretty straight that it came in bottom-up. God save Crane if he is still alive." 
When Crane was saved the next morning, Cora wired him: "Telegram re- 
ceived Thank God you're safe have been almost crazy / C. T." and the World 
reported "Stephen Crane Safe." 


13 Some of my data in the above is drawn from the Odell Hathaway interview with Fred Niver 
and other Daytona Beach residents who had witnessed the dinghy and who offered aid to the 
survivors. Mr Hathaway submitted his article about this interview to the Daytona Beach News- 
Journal, who scooped him by using his article for their own rewrite: "The Day that Stephen 
Crane was Shipwrecked,” in News-Journal for April 22 1962. In Cora Crane Miss Gilkes is mis- 
taken in saying that “a special train was at last got off to Daytona — eighty-five miles away 
— to bring back the other survivors of the shipwreck, Crane among them.” 
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APPENDIX I 


The Treachery Question 


MANY CUBANS in Jacksonville believed that a traitor to the Cuban insurrection 
sabotaged the steamer (said the New York Herald). A Spanish spy in Jackson- 
ville had watched the loading of her cargo of ammunition and exclaimed: “Load 
up with your guns, but you will never get them to Cuba in that old tub.” “Some 
Spaniard had removed the valves from the pumps; a traitor in Spanish pay was 
the cause of the disaster,” said Steward (or Cook) Montgomery. "This was abso- 
lute proof of treachery, and we realized that some one had planned diabolically 
to send us all to the bottom of the sea.” It’s a sentence that Joseph Conrad or Crane 
might have written, but not likely the Commodore’s Cook Montgomery. The 
reporter for the New York Journal repeated the story, and other reports of pure 
conjecture were repeated from one newspaper to another by journalists eager to 
file a story. The newspapers exploited Montgomery because he alone gave them 
“good copy.” The Herald quoted him again on January 5 that he had had pre- 
monitions of “treachery and disaster." Said Montgomery: “We had struck on the 
ground twice in the St. John's, and it did not look right. My fears became more 
decided when Franco Blanco came to me with tears, saying: Charlie, the ship 
doesn't mind her wheel. Somebody must have tampered with her steering gear. I 
had good reason to feel uneasy, because, before leaving, a Spaniard, whom I met 
in New York, sent word from shore that he wanted to see me. I replied that 1 
could not see him. He came to the ship and begged me not to go, but I told him 
I was going. He sent this word to me five minutes before the ship left. “Му God, 
Charlie! Don't go on that ship. You risk your Ше,” 

But Henry Fritos, who supervised the loading of the arms cargo, afflrmed that 
the Commodore's passengers had been hand-picked by the Cuban Junta and that 
"every one was above suspicion." Also Dr Castille of the Cuban Junta affirmed 
the seaworthiness of the Commodore as above suspicion. She had been thoroughly 
overhauled before leaving Jacksonville (in the Herald for January 3). Fritos was 
quoted in the Herald of January 4. Simultaneously the Herald was issuing Mont- 
gomery's treachery theory. 


APPENDIX П 
How Many Men in the Dinghy? 


WITH SEVEN MEN in the ship’s boat and sixteen Cubans in the other two life- 
boats, what's left are four men for the dinghy, not five, as Berryman conjectures. 
Steward Montgomery in the Journal says “the four of us,” and Crane does not 
acknowledge a fifth man either in his Press interview or his short story. Berryman, 
ignoring three dozen newspaper accounts (although a number of newspapers did 
incorrectly list the total as twenty-eight) and the log of the Boutwell, puts five 
men in the dinghy because the New York Press for January 4 (datelined Jackson- 
ville, January 3) reported that five men reached shore at Daytona Beach at noon 
on the 3rd: Captain Murphy, Stephen Crane, the Cook, and two sailors, one of 
whom (oiler Higgins) died of injuries. 

As the mistaken Press is Berryman’s main source, so the mistaken Florida Times- 
Union is the main source for William Randel’s more recent investigation of how 
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many passengers had the Commodore and how many were in the dinghy. Although 
Randel cites the Times-Union (in American Literature, November 1962), which 
says the total was twenty-eight passengers, the Times-Union also contradicts itself 
by printing the names of the passengers — a total of twenty-seven! 

Both Berryman and Randel ignore “Captain Murphy’s Story” as given not only 
in the Press and the Times-Union but also in the New York Journal, Herald, Times, 
and World, wherein Murphy lists the crew as twenty-seven (and therefore four in 
the dinghy ). But the proof is primarily in the log of the Boutwell: 


Date: January 1, 1897. 

Location: St. Johns River, Florida. 

Steamer Commodore. Home port, New York, N. Y. 
Number persons on board, 27.* 


* In Report of the Chief of Division of Revenue Cutter Service, 1897 (Washington, DC 1897) 
p 52. This report adds: “Munitions, From Jacksonville, Fla, for Cuba.” The table on page 49 
provides additional proof: “Steamer Commodore / Tonnage 178 / Cargo Arms, ес. .... / 
Persons on board 27 / Persons saved or assisted / 27.” 
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A front-page illustration from the New York Journal of January 5 1897. A is the course 
of the Commodore until she went down (G). D and E the course of the two life- 
boats and B “the course of the boat which loaded at Daytona,” i e, the dinghy. C is 
“the drifting course of the raft which was sighted off Daytona yesterday.” 

Library of Congress 
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APPENDIX Ш 
The Condition of the Sea 


WHETHER OR NOT Crane’s short story is equated with the “Fact” of his expe- 
riences is irrelevant, but not irrelevant is the question of possible discrepancies 
between Crane’s Press account and the fact. The alleged discrepancies include the 
charge that no rough seas prevailed during the dinghy’s wee: No especially 
high winds existed on January 2 and 3, according to the records of the weather 
stations maintained in 1897 at New Smyrna and Jacksonville. When the Commo- 
dore sank at about 7 a. m. on the 2nd, there was a gentle breeze at Jacksonville; 
and during that day the wind increased to a maximum of nineteen miles per hour, 
which is a “moderate to fresh” wind. When the dinghy came ashore at Daytona 
on the morning of January 3, there was a light breeze at Jacksonville, a light breeze 
being at the speed of six to eight statute miles per hour. A fresh breeze (at the 
speed of nineteen to twenty-four miles per hour) can produce whitecaps, but it 
cannot raise the “monstrous waves” and the “wilderness of breakers” that Crane 
claimed in his Press dispatch. “Not combers, then, but rollers were coming in from 
the Atlantic during the early morning hours of January 2 (1897) — large waves 
with rounded crests, far apart from one another, and comparatively harmless, even 
to men in a ten-foot dinghy” — says a recent investigator, Cyrus Day. He contends 
that the physical hardships endured by the men in the dinghy “have been grossly 
exaggerated.” In high seas, he contends, the maneuver of fending off the dinghy 
from the ship with an oar would have been impossible. Crane “would have been 
struggling desperately (and probably vainly) to keep the dinghy from being 
swamped or stove.” But, to answer Day, because the ship provided a sheltered 
position from wind and sea Crane could fend it off from the ship by an oar — even 
in heavy seas. Common seagoing procedure dictates the launching of a small craft 
on the leeside of the ship to afford the craft more protection and maneuverability 
as the ship’s leeside is not facing the wind. Even in a gentle sea a timorous dinghy 
heavily laden confronts the hazardous, and especially so once the dinghy stands 
off from the ship’s protection. 

Steward Montgomery mentioned “blinding winds” and “thick spray,” and the 
telltale thing here is “thick spray” because that is impossible without winds high 
to moderately high. Secondly, the condition of wind velocity a dozen miles from 
shore cannot be ascertained by examining wind-velocity charts recorded at the 
weather stations of New Smyrna (fifteen miles south of Daytona) and at Jackson- 
ville (eighty-five miles north of Daytona). Thirdly, what has to be reckoned with 
in the seas off Daytona is the unpredictable Gulf Stream, which causes ground 
swells on the sea’s surface even when there is no wind. In the area north of Cape 
Canaveral where the Gulf Stream diverges from the Florida coast occur random 
counter currents, a backwash of the Gulf Stream. The combination of these con- 
ditions makes it plainly possible that seas of considerable turbulence could рге- 
vail in the waters where the Commodore sank and the dinghy journeyed to shore. 
For a heavily laden small boat these seas would in all likelihood be dangerous. At 
this point in my investigations I obtained the logs of the steamers Newark and 
Roland. Just before midnight of January 1 the steamer Newark stood about forty 
miles east-northeast of Daytona Beach, heading for the St Johns River, and while 
on this course she was “rolling from 21 degrees to port to 19 degrees to starboard. 
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With this biased roll — taking into account her northwesterly course and the fresh 
and persistent northeast to east-northeast winds — it is plainly evident that a 
strong sea was running forty miles off Daytona Beach on the nights of January 1 
and 2” (I quote here oceanographer George Rumney). As for the position of the 
floundering Commodore, anywhere from twelve to twenty miles offshore, the mod- 
erately heavy seas under a fresh wind not far from where she went down were 
plainly of “a dangerous magnitude for a very small, overloaded, open boat.” Again, 
the log or journal of the steamer Roland, a German vessel off the east coast of 
Florida on January 1 (1897) and heading for the Delaware Breakwater, reads: 
“Moderate gale,” “rough sea.” Then for January 2: “Moderate gale and strong 
breeze . . . chopping sea.” Then for January 3: “Strong breakers from 9 to 11 р. т. 
Moderate рае... Sea rough high from east.” t So, then, Crane in his Press dis- 
patch did not exaggerate the condition of the sea. 


T In National Archives, Record Group No 27. The Newark's log is in No 24. In order to obtain 
such logs one must first know the names of the ships. Several newspapers reporting the Com- 
modore disaster mentioned that the Roland and the Newark were in the vicinity of the shi 
wrecked Commodore. The location of the Newark is also noted in the journal of the Boutwell, 
entitled "Transcript from the journal of the U. S. Revenue Steamer ‘Boutwell? Captain W. Е. 
Kilgore Commanding, for the week ending Saturday, January 2, 1897” (in Record Group 
No 26). Crane mentioned the Boutwell in his Press dispatch. 

I have been aided in my readings of ship logs, ocean-and-wind conditions, and weather- 
station records by Professor George Rumney at the University of Connecticut, an oceanographer 
intimately acquainted with the Daytona Beach and Florida area. 
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An illustration captioned “The Steamer Commodore,” from the New York Herald, 
January 3 1897, p 4. Library of Congress 
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Front Matter 


Apt Illustrator 


That taste and appropriateness of illus- 
tration, in magazines, books, textbooks, 
and other media, have been maintained 
despite the mid-century publication ex- 
plosion is considerably due to the devel- 
opment and organization of this library's 
Picture Collection under the. gifted 
curatorship of Romana Javitz, who has 
recently retired. Since 1932 Miss Javitz 
and her staff have compiled and cata- 
logued over six million pictures, of 
everything "from Abacus to Zodiac"; 
her influence has also been felt in many 
nations through their emulation of the 
Index of American Design, in the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, planned 
during the Depression with her guid- 
ance; and, closer to home, this Bulletin 
has frequently benefited from her skill 
in саи Apt recogni- 
tion came last year in the presentation 
to Miss Javitz of the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Scholars’ Adventurer 


John D. Gordan, Chief of the Berg Col- 
lection of English and American Litera- 
ture since 1940, died suddenly on March 
10. His scholarly voyaging for the mak- 
ing of his Joseph Conrad: The Making 
of а Novelist, during which he dis- 
covered the components of Conrad’s 
“Sambir” in Borneo, provided an exem- 

lary chapter in Richard Altick’s book 
of Scholar Adventurers. And as curator 
and charter of the books and manu- 
scripts assembled in the Berg Collection 
under his captaincy, he has been pro- 
viding excitement and treasures and sur- 
prises for literary explorers for twenty- 
eight years. John Gordan’s far-ranging 
exhibitions of new or special holdings 


t Out of print, 





have attracted thousands of visitors to 
the third-floor Berg gallery in our Cen- 
tral Building; and his own catalogues 
of the exhibits, bristling with clues and 
findings, have been a mainstay of Li- 
brary publication, amounting to almost 
irty catalogues in twenty years (see 
күлө below). In 1050 br Gordan 
initiated the Library’s Levy Fund pub- 
lication series with his edition of Dick- 
ens’ Mrs. Gamp. His negotiations and 
decisions of recent months forwarded 
the planning and preparation of impor- 
tant publications of Berg Collection 
materials that will absorb the efforts of 
the scholars concerned and of this edi- 
torial office for some years to come. 


Library Publications by John Gordan 
Berg Collection Exhibit Catalogues 


William Makepeace Thackeray; An 
Exhibition from the Berg Collection. 
First Editions, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and Drawings. In Cele- 
bration of the One-Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Vanity Fair. 1947. 39 pages, 
illus ; 

Preprinted from the Bulletin 1x (May 1947) 

259-296, 

Anniversaries; An Exhibition of Books 
from the Berg Collection Published 
in 1648 — 1748 — 1848. 1948. 13 pages 


Preprinted from the Bulletin та (June 
1948) 289-299. 
Unsigned but annotated by Dr Gordan. 


First Fruits; An Exhibition of First Edi- 
tions of First Books by English 
Authors in the Henry W. and Albert 
А. Berg Collection.t 1949. 36 pages 
Reprinted from the Bulletin үш (Apr, Мау 

1949) 159-172, 927—247. 


Edgar Allan Poe; An Exhibition on the 
Centenary of His Death, October 7, 
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1849. A Catalogue of First Editions, 
Manuscripts, Autograph letters from 
the Berg Collection. 1949. 23 pages 
Reprinted from the Bulletin тли (Oct 1949) 
471-491. 
William Wordsworth, 1770-1850; An 
Exhibition.} 1950. 31 pages 
Preprinted from the Bulletin xv (July, Aug 
1950) 333-348, 384-396 
First Fruits; An В of First Edi- 
tions of First Books by American 
Authors from the Berg Collection.t 
1951. 25 pages 
Preprinted from the Bulletin tv (Dec 
1951) 581-603. 


“The Age of Queen 
Anne 1702-1714” 
(with Adelaide M. 
Smith) Bulletin тт 
(July, Aug 1952) 
331-345, 395-410 


John Masefield’ s Salt-Water Ballads; An 
Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
on the 50th Anniversary of its Publi- 
cation. 1952. 28 pages 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882; 
Catalogue of an Exhibition from the 
Berg Collection.t 1953. 47 pages 
Preprinted from the Bulletin туп (Aug, 

Sept 1053) 392—408, 433—460. 


George Gissing, 1857-1903; An Exhibi- 
tion from the Berg Collection.1 1954. 
45 pages, port 
Preprinted from the Bulletin туш (Ось 

Nov, Dec 1954) 489—490, 551—560, 611—818; 

тах (Jan 1955) 35-46, 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Years of 
Fulfilment 1804-1853; An Exhibition 
from the Berg Collection. First Edi- 
tions, Manuscripts, Autograph Let- 
ters. 1954. 50 pages 
Preprinted from the Bulletin их (Маг, Apr, 


May, Fme 1955) 154-165, 198-217, 250—260, 
316—321. 


1 Out of print. 
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Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass; А 
Centenary Exhibition from the Lion 
Whitman Collection and the Berg 
а of The New York Public 

И Comp by Lewis М. Stark 
acd c D. Gordan. 1955. 46 pages 


"Carl Van Vechten: Notes for an Exhi- 
bition in Honor of His Seventy-fifth 
Birthday" Bulletin ах (July 1955) 
331-366 port 


"What's in a Name? Authors and Their 
Pseudonyms; Notes on an Exhibition 
from the Berg Collection" Comp by 
john D. Gordan, with an Intro b 

Janos Nádrog. Bul- 

letin ux (Mar 1956) 

107-128 


Bernard Shaw 
1856-1950; An Ex- 
hibition from the 
Berg Collection. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters, First Editions.t 1958. 
51 pages, illus 
Preprinted from the Bulletin uxt (Mar, Apr, 
Мау 1957) 117-138, 192—207, 250-259, 


“New in the Berg Collection: 1952- 
1956” Bulletin тх (June, July 1957) 
303-311, 353-363 


“Famous Poems in Manuscript; An 
Exhibition from the Berg Collection” 
Bulletin тхт (Dec 1957) 593-594 


Reading for Profit: The Other Career of 
Charles Dickens; An Exhibition from 
the Berg Collection. 1958. 28 pages, 
port 
Preprinted from the Bulletin ьхи (Sept, 

Oct 1958) 425-442, 515-522, 


“New in the Berg Collection: 1957- 
1958” Bulletin тхш (Mar, Apr 1959) 
134-147, 205-215 


Landmarks in English Literature in 
First or Early Editions, 1490-1900; 
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An Exhibition from the Berg Collec- 
tion.} 1959. 25 pages, illus 


New in the Berg Collection, 1959-1961; 
An Exhibition. 1964. 36 pages, 4 illus 
Reprinted from the Bulletin 1xvm (Dec 

1963) 625-838; хуш (Jan, Feb 1964) 6-12, 

13-82. 

The Bard and The Book: Editions of 
Shakespeare in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; An Exhibition. 1964. 23 pages 
Preprinted from the Bulletin тжуш (Sept 

1964) 462-476. 

Doctors as Men of Letters: English and 
American Writers of Medical Back- 
ground; An Exhibition in the Berg 
Collection. 1964. 32 pages 


Reprinted from the Bulletin тхуш (Nov 
1964) 574—601. 


Novels in Manuscript; An Exhibition 
from the Berg Collection. 1965. 40 
pages 
Preprinted from the Bulletin xxix (May, 

June 1965) 317—329, 396—413. 

An Anniversary Exhibition; The Henry 
W. and Albert A. Berg Collection 
1940-1965. 1965. 48 pages 
Preprinted from the Bulletin гих (Oct, 

Nov, Dec 1965) 537-554, 597-607, 665-677. 

Letters to an, Editor: Georgian Poetry, 
1912-1922; Ап Exhibition from the 
Berg Collection. 1967. 36 pages 
Reprinted from the Bulletin xxx1 (May 

1967) 271—305. 

Arnold Bennett; The Centenary of His 
Birth; An Exhibition in the Berg Col- 
lection. [1968]. 60 pages, 5 illus 


+ Out of print. 
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Preprinted from the Bulletin тхки (Feb 
1968) 72-122, 


Other Library Publications 


“Additions to the Berg Collection” Bul- 
letin їп (Oct, Dec 1048) 524-526, 
629-630 


“Recent Additions to the Berg Collec- 
tion” Bulletin тли (Apr 1949) 195-196 


“Berg Collection” [Wilkie Collins’s “1 
Say No"] Bulletin xxv (June 1950) 
301-302 


“Albert Ashton Berg” Bulletin тлу (Aug 
1950) 408-407 


“The Podell Gift to the Berg Collec- 
tion” Bulletin Lv (July 1951) 356-357 

“Berg Acquires More Peabody Papers” 
Bulletin ту (Aug 1951) 408-410 


“Dr. Berg as a Collector" Bulletin 1v 
(Dec 1951) 577-579 


“An Emerson Exhibition” Bulletin туп 
(May 1953) 252 

“The Ghost” at Brede Place. 1953. 
7 pages, 2 illus 
Reprinted from the Bulletin гут (Dec 1952) 

591-595. 

"A Thoreau Handbill” 
(May 1955) 253-258 
Mrs. Gamp. By Charles Dickens. A Fac- 
simile of the Authors Prompt Copy. 
Foreword by Monica Dickens. Intro 
and Notes by John D. Gordan. 1956. 

xvii, 120 pages, illus 


Bulletin ах 


The Writings of E. Г. Godkin 
An Essay and a Bibliography 


By Wurm М. ARMSTRONG 
Clarkson College of Technology 


N 1965 a famous old New York weekly, the Nation, paused to mark its 
one-hundredth birthday. The centennial recalled the magazine’s distin- 
guished first editor, Edwin Lawrence Godkin. A mercurial Anglo-Irishman, 
Godkin dipped his pen in brine; his lofty, patronizing editorial views earned 
for the Nation the sobriquet “the weekly Judgment Day.”* A sometimes 
superficial thinker and critic, Godkin won his following by the incisiveness 
and trenchant wit of his editorials, plus an intensity of conviction that few, 
even his detractors, denied. How much influence he had is disputed. A con- 
temporary admirer, Allan Nevins, finds Godkin’s role in the leadership of 
late nineteenth-century opinion comparable to that of Horace Greeley a 
generation earlier.? Another historian asserts that under Godkin the Nation 
was “the most influential organ in the country."* Although Godkin’s co- 
worker and devoted biographer Rollo Ogden could credit him with success 
in only one major editorial undertaking, the abolition of the spittoon, a num- 
ber of leading scholars and opinion-makers of his day were disciples of 
Godkin or wrote for the Nation. 
Godkin bore through life the marks of his Anglo-Irish childhood, of an 
environment that subjected him by turn to the agitations of Irish national- 
ism, the radical politics of Richard Cobden, and the stormy British journalism 


1 A nickname attributed to Charles Dudley Warner. Joseph B. Bishop Notes and Anecdotes of 
Many Years (New York 1025) 697. The writer is ones a biography of Godkin, of whom 
there are a number of studies, none definitive. The official biography is Rollo Ogden The Life 
and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin (2 vols New York 1907). Since this is a work of limited 
accuracy, it should be supplemented with William M. Armstrong E. L. Godkin and American 
Foreign Policy, 1865-1900 (New York 1957), which underscores Godkin’s negative qualities, 
and with Alan P. Grimes The Political Liberalism of the New York Nation, 1885 1082 | Chapel 
Hill 1953), enlightening on Godkin's inconsistencies. Several scholarly articles on him have been 
done by the writer, as well as by Louis Filler, some of which are cited in subsequent footnotes. 
Also useful are the chapters on Godkin and the Nation in volume three of Frank L. Mott A 
History of American Magazines (Cambridge, Mass 1957) and volume three of V. L. Parrington 
Мат Currents in American Thought (New York 1030). Glimpses of Godkin from an insuffi- 
ciently explored pective appear in Russell Kirk The Conservative Mind (Chicago 1954) 
294-310. Detailed, but to be used with caution owing to factual inaccuracies, are the chapters 
on Godkin in Edward C. Kirkland Business in the С Age: The Conservatives’ Balance Sheet 
(Madison, Wis 1952); Allan Nevins The Evening Post: A Century of Journalism (New York 
1922); and Oswald С. Villard The Disappearing Daily (New York 1944). 


? Allan Nevins American Press Opinion: Washington to Coolidge (New York 1928) 229. 
3 Joseph Dorfman, writing in the American Historical Review тлх (1954) 455. 
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of the school of William Cobbett. Не was born in 1831 near Dublin, Ireland, 
the son of James Godkin, an unfrocked Protestant clergyman turned pam- 
phleteer and newspaper editor. At Queen’s College, Belfast, which young 
Godkin attended somewhat indifferently until his nineteenth birthday, he 
was exposed to Philosophical Radicalism.‘ In the course of а brief attempt 
the next year at the study of law in London, he gained through his father 
employment with the distinguished publishing house of John Cassell. Cassell 
was winning the notice of Richard Cobden and other Radical reformers with 
his publication of The Workingmen’s Friend, a penny-a-week magazine 
devoted to the educational uplift of the skilled artisan class.5 During 1851 
and 1852 Godkin wrote often for the journal. Among his contributions were 
eleven somewhat immaturely written articles on the history of Hungary. 
These, after being enlarged and carefully rewritten, were published by Cas- 
sell in 1853 as The History of Hungary and the Magyars. The book, although 
surprisingly mature in style, was more an exercise in youthful advocacy than 
an effort at historical scholarship. As a testimonial to the Hungarian liberal 
leader Louis Kossuth and to democracy it went into several editions and 
earned the thanks of a group of Hungarian patriots.* Godkin in his conserva- 
tive middle age referred to it as a work “written in a flush of enthusiasm . . . 
and which I do not care to own, or have recalled." 7 One passage illustrates 
his youthful hatred of the Austrian authority. He wrote of the failure of the 
uprising of 1848 in Vienna and of what transpired when the rebels surren- 
dered the city to the Austrian authorities: 


The Austrian government was busily engaged in the work of butchering 
the unhappy rebels, a species of employment for which its army has 
always shown itself better adapted than for conflict with a foreign foe. 
The history of its campaigns is but a list of defeats and disgraces; it lays 
down its arms to an armed enemy, and eagerly takes up the axe and the 


* The English origins of Godkin's thought are discussed in Parrington Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought m 154-168. See also Allan Nevins “Edwin L. Godkin, Victorian Liberal” Nation 
July 22 1950 р 76-79; Wendell P. Garrison “Edwin Lawrence Godkin” Nation May 22 1902 
р 51-52; Albert V. Dicey “An English Scholars Appreciation of Godkin” Nation July 8 1915 
р 66—67; and Louis Filler “The Early Godkin” The Historian хуп (1954) 43-66. 

5 William Е. A. Axon “Е. L. Godkin and John Cassell” (Letter) Nation July 18 1907 р 54. 
Cassell had published some of the writings of Godkin’s father. James Godkin, who did not enjoy 
an especially close relationship with his son, was granted a pension for his labors on the motion 
of Gladstone. His writings include The Touchstone of Orthodoxy (London and Belfast 1842), 
Education in Ireland (London 1862), Ireland and her Churches (London 1867), The Land-war 
in Ireland (London 1870), and The Religious History of Ireland (London 1873). 


8 Ogden Godkin т 20. For his information on Louis Kossuth therein, Godkin evidently drew on 
Е. de Lansdorff “Та Hongrie en 1848; Kossuth et Jellachich” Revue des Deux Mondes xxiv new 
series (1848) 252-279, 


T Godkin to John S. Hart, Aug 26 1871, John Seely Hart Papers ( Cornell University). 
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cord against its fellow-countrymen, or the unfortunate peoples whom the 
arbitrary decrees of diplomatists have flung, bound and helpless, at its 
feet. ... The city was abandoned to the rage of the military, who were 
chagrined at their former defeat and pusillanimous flight; and the inhab- 
itants lived for weeks in a state of terrorism and suspense more horrible 
than the dangers of actual hostilities. Innocence was no shield, for the 
courts-martial seldom took the trouble to sift evidence. To be arrested 
was, in most cases, taken as ample proof of guilt. 


About this time Godkin essayed his only known venture into fiction, a short 
story entitled “A Christmas in Rathnagru.” The tale appeared in The Work- 
ingmen’s Friend in December 1852.° 

The Crimean War afforded Godkin his first experience as a working jour- 
nalist. In 1853 Turkey — urged on by England and France — sent an army 
to resist Russian encroachment along the Danube. That fall, young Godkin 
wrote a letter to the Daily News that resulted in an invitation to go to the 
East as a special correspondent for the liberal London paper. He served for 
a year as Danubian correspondent of the Daily News, assigned to the Turk- 
ish army, then in January 1855 followed the Turks with the Allied expedi- 
tionary army into the Crimea. Although generally admiring the Turkish 
soldiery, Godkin was critical of official incompetence, especially the British 
mismanagement of the war. His writings during this period show maturing 
powers of observation and description, sometimes marred by reportorial 
license. One passage contains a foretaste of the ironic humor that he would 
later employ with such force in his editorials in the Nation and the Evening 
Post: 


Time is flying rapidly . . . . and still no sign of the commencement of active 
operations, at least so far as the English and French are concerned. We 
are told every day of the wonders that are being wrought at Gallipoli, 
of the regular cleansing of the town, of the establishment of cafés, Euro- 
pean baths and wash-houses, and, for aught I know, libraries, penny 
news-rooms, and model lodging-houses; of the astonishment of the Turks 
at French activity and vivacity, and the wonderful effect which this spec- 
tacle and example is likely to produce upon them; but, if any one supposes 
that all this will do anything towards driving the Russians out of Bulgaria, 


8 Edwin Lawrence Godkin The History of Hungary and the Magyars (New York 1853) 330-331. 


9 The story was skillfully executed and possibly had the collaboration of its author's sister, 
Georgina S. Godkin, who subsequently wrote popular fiction and history in Italy. Godkin later 
wrote some sophomoric verse —- specimens of which survive — that he wisely refrained from 
publishing. The books of Georgina Godkin include a Life of Victor Emmanuel П (London 1879, 
and succeeding editions), The Soldier and the Monk, and Other Stories (Florence, Italy 1889), 
Il Mal Occhio; or the Evil Eye (London 1894), Stories from Italy (Chicago 1897), and The 
Monastery of San Marco (London and New York 1901). 
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he is egregiously mistaken. The allied armies, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
were not sent out here to form a huge paving board, or act as Health or 
Town Commissioners, but to restore the Principalities to the Porte. 


For six months during 1856, Godkin served as a contributing editor to the 
thrice-weekly Belfast Northern Whig. No records of his writings for this 
paper have been found; it is known only that he was paid twenty-five pounds 
a month. In October he set forth on a journey to America, armed with cre- 
dentials from the Daily News and letters of introduction to Frederick Law 
Olmsted and other prominent New Yorkers. He arrived in New York just 
before the Presidential election of 1856, Putting in his saddlebag copies of 
Olmsted’s imposing three-volume narrative of travels in the slave states, he 
set out on horseback to follow the older man’s trail and to gather informa- 
tion on the cotton crop for the Belfast firm of Neill Brothers. His impres- 
sions were published in the Daily News during the early months of 1857. 
Though absorbing in their trenchant description, they tell little about slavery 
that Olmsted had not already disclosed. From a Mississippi town, Godkin 
described the habits of his fellow lodgers as they lounged about the hotel 
stables: 


The subjects mostly discussed are the price of land, niggers, and horses. 
If the stable happens to be so near the hotel that the ringing of the bell 
for meals can be heard, the first note causes a general spring forward 
from the recumbent position, a simultaneous discharge of the quids from 
the mouth, and a rush towards the buckets of water in the verandah. 
Once there, every man seizes a ladle, fills his mouth, gargles the water 
with terrible contortions of his features, expels it in a cascade into the 
street, and hurries off to the dining-room. In a quarter of an hour you 
will find most likely the same set on the same spot, picking their teeth 
with penknives half opened, so that the blade forms a right angle with the 
handle, You must not suppose that this feeble sketch is true only of a low 
and disreputable class. It applies generally to ex-governors, full colonels, 
and men subsisting on the wages of two negroes let out for hire.1 


When Godkin returned to New York from his Southern trip early in 1857, 
he decided to remain in the United States and entered the law office of David 


10 "Letters from the Seat of War” Daily News June 6 1854 р 5. 


11 “The Southern States of the North American Union” Daily News Feb 12 1857 р 5. Olmsted, 
in an 1861 revision of his travels [The Cotton Kingdom (New York 1861) п 189, 321, 322] 
quoted from Godkin’s Southern letters. William Dean Howells, who worked for Godkin on the 
Nation, wrote this appreciation: “Every word of what he wrote concerning the semi-barbaric 
conditions in the South is of value. The rude aris which romance has rehabilitated in the 
likeness of a splendid patriciate since the war destroyed slavery, he lets us see as it really was.” 
William Dean Howells “A Great New York Journalist” North American Review crxxx (1907) 
48. 
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Dudley Field to prepare for the bar. Admitted to practice the following Feb- 
ruary, he also began in 1858 contributing editorials to the newly-founded 
New York Times — for which there are no evident records of authorship — 
and he continued to send detailed letters on American politics and society 
to the Daily News. He also wrote one or two pieces for William Cullen 
Bryant’s New York Evening Post — in 1858, for example, he contributed an 
epitaph on the expiring East India Company — and he wrote five articles 
for The Knickerbocker. In July 1859 he married Frances Foote of New 
Haven, the attractive and socially prominent cousin of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Never robust as a child, Godkin was now complaining of recurrent 
symptoms of a fever that he had contracted in the Crimea. Shortly after his 
marriage, this disability, linked to his hyper-kinetic nature, brought him 
apparently to the verge of physical and nervous collapse. His marriage had 
provided him a measure of financial security, and in the summer of 1860 he 
dropped all work and crossed the Atlantic alone. Fanny and their small son 
Lawrence joined him in France in the fall, and for the next two years they 
wintered leisurely in Paris, while spending their summers in Switzerland. 
The American Civil War was now under way, and in Paris late in 1861 
Godkin rediscovered his pen and set about in the Daily News to defend the 
Union cause against the invective of the British press. He returned to the 
United States in the summer of 1862 and served as the regular correspond- 
ent of the Daily News in the United States for the remainder of the war.” 
Aside from a tendency towards captiousness, his letters were undeniably 
effective. A sally in one of them was aimed at English ignorance of the 
American South. The recipient of his scolding was Foreign Secretary Lord 
John Russell: 


I see by the last mail that Earl Russell, in the debate on the Queen’s 
speech, said he should witness the subjugation of the South with regret, 
because amongst other things “it must put an end to a free press and 
destroy the right of free discussion at the South.” It would be hard to put 
into one sentence stronger evidence of the complete ignorance of the 
social and political condition of the South during the last forty years than 
this sentence contains. There has been no such thing as free discussion 
known at the South since the invention of the cotton gin. It has in most 
States been prohibited by positive enactment, and has in all of them been 


12 Allan Nevins is mistaken in his observation that from Paris Godkin in 1862 furnished the 
Evening Post with “the shrewdest and clearest view of French opinion published in any Ameri- 
can newspaper.” [Allan Nevins The Evening Post p 318.] Godkin, according to his own testi- 
mony, wrote nothing for any American paper at this time. The views to which Nevins alludes 
might have been supplied by John Bigelow, managing editor of the Evening Post, who was 
appointed United States consul at Paris in 1861. 
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restrained by the knife and revolver in the hands of а committee of citi- 
zens. Any one who does not know this should really consider himself 
disqualified from discussing the relations of the slave States, either past, 
present, or future, with the Federal government." 


In 1863 Godkin went to Cambridge, Massachusetts, bearing a letter of 
introduction to Charles Eliot Norton. Norton, a friend of Longfellow and 
Lowell, was active in promoting worthy causes, and he was persona grata to 
some Brahmin business men in Boston. The purpose of Godkin’s visit — to 
obtain financial help from Norton and his friends for Frederick Law Olm- 
sted’s projected New York weekly journal of independent views — was not 
at once realized, but his meeting with Norton was the start of a life-long 
friendship. Norton, with Lowell as co-editor, was resurrecting the moribund 
North American Review, and in 1864 came the first of sixteen Godkin arti- 
cles to appear in that journal. Meanwhile, without ignoring his Daily News 
and New York Times connections, Godkin accepted a proposal to take charge 
of the fortnightly Bulletin of the Sanitary Commission, the famous privately- 
financed service organization of the Union Army. He found the latter a dis- 
agreeable task, but the pay of $100 a month was welcome. As with the Times, 
there are no existing records of his writings for the Sanitary Commision 
Bulletin. 

As the Civil War moved toward a conclusion in the early months of 1865, 
a handful of ardent Unionists in Philadelphia and Boston, initially led by the 
Philadelphia anti-slaveryite James M. McKim, came together to discuss 
founding a post-war journal to further the goals of freedom and nationality 
that the conflict had inspired in the North. After giving their project a name 
— the Nation — and considering several persons for editor, the founders 
chose Godkin.'* The first number of the Nation appeared in July 1865 as the 
country was turning to the healing of its war wounds. Although avowedly 
an economist of the Manchester School and a philosopher of the Bentham- 
Mill persuasion, Godkin was preeminently an individualist, and from the 
start he stamped the Nation with his own vigorous personality. While pay- 
ing lip service to the Radical Republican program in Congress, he did not 
hesitate to attack Radical leaders and he was lukewarm to Negro suffrage. 
He directed his editorial fire impartially at municipal corruption, the eight- 
hour day, Irish-American politicians, the disappearance of manners, the 


18 “America: From Our Special Correspondent” Daily News March 19 1863 р 5. 


14 William M. Armstrong “The Freedmen’s Movement and the Founding of the Nation” 
Journal of American History um (1967) 713-714. 
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spoils system, sentiment, a soft currency, the high tariff, universal suffrage, 
labor unions and the nouveau riche. Although it would appear from the 
appended bibliography that he wrote more often for the Daily News than 
for the Nation between 1865 and 1868, such is not necessarily the case. Con- 
tributions to the Nation during the Godkin era were anonymous, and records 
of authorship are incomplete. Moreover, Godkin wrote leader paragraphs for 
“The Week,” a Nation feature to which a number of writers contributed, only 
a few of which may be positively identified today. 

There is a legend among historians that Godkin once was an assistant to 
Henry Raymond on the editorial staff of the New York Times and that Ray- 
mond sought him as a partner. These are the ingredients of the legend: from 
Paris in 1862, Godkin, who was not above puffing himself, wrote a friend in 
New York that Raymond had offered to sell him a partnership in the Times. 
Godkin had then stopped writing for the Times, but on his return to the 
United States in the fall he once again contributed to the paper until the 
founding of the Nation. On his acceptance of the editorship of the Nation in 
1865, he was given an effusive letter by Raymond, who was a practicing 
politician, thanking him for his services to the Times.1® When Raymond 
died in 1869, Godkin wrote an often-quoted tribute to him in the Nation and, 
on the solicitation of the new proprietor of the Times, secretly resumed con- 
tributing to the paper." Such are the materials of the Godkin-Raymond 
legend. Countering it is a recently come-to-light Godkin letter in which he 
explained to an 1871 correspondent that “my connection with The New York 
Times has never been anything more than a contributor of two articles a 
week, on topics selected by myself. I never had any closer connection with 
the paper, seldom went to the office, and had but a slight acquaintance with 
the late Mr. Raymond.” 18 

In 1871 Godkin stopped writing for the Daily News and the Times; except 
for two contributions to the New York Tribune and magazine articles, he 
wrote thereafter until 1881 exclusively for the Nation. A study of his Nation 
editorials during these years reveals much concerning his principles and his 
prejudices. He was the first important American editor to have wide knowl- 


18 Ogden Godkin 1 203. 


16 Ogden т 223. 

1% Nation June 24 1869 p 490. Godkin’s earnings from the New York Times after October 1869 
totalled $808.25. The arrangement ended fifteen months later after the Times declined to pub- 
lish some of his articles, asserting that they were too censorious. Godkin, in rebuttal, charged that 
the Times was excessively timid. “My belief is,” he told the paper's George Jones, “your policy 
33 to pitch in, and not handle things too gingerly.” 

18 Godkin to John S. Hart, Aug 28 1871, Hart Papers. 
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edge of international affairs. With varying disapproval he examined com- 
munism and the Paris Commune, municipal corruption in the United States, 
the labor movement in England, the protest of the American farmer, and the 
paper money “intrigue.” Fanatic in his hard money views, he wrote that 


even if it be true, as many people believe, that the Constitution impliedly 
permits Congress to declare other things than gold and silver a legal 
tender in payment of debts, it does not follow that it permits it to license 
debtors to pay off their debts by offering something of less value than 
they agreed to pay . . . . even supposing the Legal-Tender Act was neces- 
sary at the time [of the American Civil War]; supposing even that the 
permission to cheat creditors was necessary at the time, that does not 
make it necessary now. ... Many things which will not bear the moralist's 
examination have to be done in war; the concessions he ought to make 
to exigencies of armed conflict are among the darkest problems in ethics, 
but then no such concession should be stretched one inch or one minute 
beyond the occasion which calls for it.!? 


In 1874 Congress enacted a measure authorizing an addition of paper money 
to the currency, but Grant, under the pressure of business interests, vetoed 
it. In the Nation Godkin congratulated the President, prophesying that if 
the South and West continued their soft money schemes, Eastern moneyed 
men would stop advancing them credit. Eastern “men of substance” were 
saying to the farmers, in effect: 


The attempt made within the past year to plunder the railroads has 
shaken our confidence both in your good sense and in your honesty; and 
we do not mean to help you any more until we see whether on the cur- 
rency question you are willing to behave like prudent and honorable 
borrowers, or whether you are really engaged in a desperate game of 
swindling and robbing your creditors.?? 


The Alabama dispute with England and its aftermath brought Godkin's 
Celtic juices nearly to a Бой?! It was in part his denunciation of the disposi- 
tion by the United States of the Alabama Award that fed a reaction in 
England against the award. The magazine Punch cited as the object it did 
not expect to find an exhibit at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 


19 “The Legal Tender Decision” Nation Feb 17 1870 p 100. 
20 “The Veto" Nation April 30 1874 р 278. 


31 Armstrong Godkin and Foreign usd Chapter 4. The protracted Alabama controversy arose 
out of American claims that England had steered an unneutral course during the American Civil 
War. In 1872 an international tribunal awarded the United States $15,500,000 in damages for 
the depredations against Northern shipping of the Alabama and two other Confederate vessels 
built in the British Isles. 
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1876: “Purse manufactured by the Ladies of Philadelphia, wherein the sur- 
plus money paid by England in excess of the substantiated Alabama claims 
will be speedily restored (with interest) to the British Treasury.” 22 At home 
a correspondent took Godkin to task for using “intemperance in denuncia- 
tion” and for substituting “personal detraction for calm and logical argu- 
ment." ? In this period Godkin also wrote articles calling for an international 
copyright and for Northern understanding of the position of the white 
conservatives in the South. Grant’s campaign for a second term in 1872 
won his support; Grant was a lesser evil, he concluded, than Horace Greeley, 
whom privately he characterized to Carl Schurz as "a conceited, ignorant, 
half cracked, obstinate old creature." ?5 

In April 1875 Fanny Godkin died after a lingering illness. Shattered — 
even contemplating suicide — Godkin dropped all work and, leaving Wen- 
dell P. Garrison in charge of the Nation office, went to live in Cambridge. In 
June he resumed writing, but still he lingered on in his Kirkland Street house 
by the Harvard Yard, a pundit averring that the Nation was “the best New 
York newspaper edited in Massachusetts.” 2° To the contrary, the elder 
Henry James was vexedly finding the Nation inferior in “every way.” “The 
truth is,” he told young Henry James, “that a new world is actually . . . tak- 
ing...shape before our eyes every day, and Godkin and his crew are so 
blinded by their petty and after all dilletant [sic] skepticism as to see abso- 
lutely nothing of it, and give us accordingly nothing but stale antedeluvian 
prattle. . . ,"?* Experience of personal tragedy did nothing to mellow God- 
kin's judgments. When, finally, he returned to New York in the fall of 1877, 
his égo was unshaken, but his frustration was growing. The Nation, he com- 
plained, was not making money, and he was not a power in the land. During 
these lean years he wrote much in the Nation on the currency question, 
chiefly in support of the hard-money position against the Democratic infla- 
tionists and the "silver mania." Sometimes he consulted the farmer's protest 


22 Punch April 29 1876 p 165. 
28 Nation Joly 27 1876 p 57. 


24 A good summation of Godkin’s vacillating attitude toward the Negro appears in Grimes The 
Political Liberalism of the New York Nation 5-12. 


25 Godkin to Schurz, May 19 1879, эса ген (Library of Congress). Professor Perkins is 
mistaken in stating that Godkin supported Greeley. Dexter Perkins and Glyndon С. Van Deusen 
The United States of America: A History (2 vols New York 1962) п 43. 


36 Wilbur В. Jacobs, ed Letters of Francis Parkman (2 vols Norman Okla 1960) 65, 
27 Henry James, Sr, to Henry James, Jr, Aug 8 1873. James Papers (Harvard University), 
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and found it wanting.*® The Turco-Russian conflict in the East found him ап 
especially interested onlooker. 

In 1881 railroad promoter and speculator Henry Villard, desirous of 
obtaining a newspaper to represent his widening financial empire, nego- 
tiated the purchase of the Evening Post, the dignified old New York daily 
made famous by William Cullen Bryant. So that the transaction would 
remain a secret, he contrived to have it announced to the press that the pur- 
chasers were Carl Schurz, E. L. Godkin, and Horace White. “If that trice- 
phalic combination don’t kill the Post within three years, I'll sign the 39 
articles,” muttered veteran newspaperman W. H. Huntington to the Post’s 
former editor, John Bigelow, when he heard the “news.” ® Villard tendered 
Godkin an associate editorship — Schurz was to be editor-in-chief — and he 
offered to buy the struggling Nation for $40,000 and “annex it to the Post as 
a weekly edition like [the] Pall Mall Budget.” ® Godkin at first agreed to 
sell the Nation to Villard and then balked at the financier’s price, which was 
$20,000 short of its capitalized worth. Throughout May he tried vainly to sell 
the weekly to Henry Cabot Lodge, Parke Godwin, and others before reluc- 
tantly accepting Villard’s offer.** 

Outwardly, for about three months the Evening Post and the Nation ran 
smoothly under Schurz; but privately Godkin, who had always wanted a 
daily newspaper of his own, found the role of a subordinate difficult. He and 
Schurz were both egoists, fond of disputation, and before long they were at 
odds. At last, in May 1883, in an audience with Villard and White, Godkin 
demanded Schurz’ post, threatening otherwise to withdraw himself and the 
Nation from the company. Schurz gave in with reasonably good grace, but 
the next month there came an editorial crisis over a nation-wide strike of 
telegraphers. Godkin vigorously took the side of the telegraph company, 
declaring editorially that telegraph workers “are an army, and have to be 
governed on the same principles as an army,” whereas Schurz wanted the 


28 “Your account of Southern California would have made my teeth water if it were possible 
for anything west of the Alleghenies to make any impression on me. . . ." Godkin characteristi- 
cally told a friend (Ogden Godkin x 112). Curiously, Professor Kirkland attempts to place 
Godkin in the Jeffersonian agrarian tradition. Kirkland Business in the Gilded Age 24. 


29 Huntington to Bigelow, June 15 1881, Bigelow Papers (The New York Public Library). 
80 Godkin to Schurz, April 21 1881, Olmsted Papers (Library of Congress). 


81 William M. Armstrong “The Godkin-Schurz Feud, 1881-83, over Policy-Control of the 
Evening Post" The New-York Historical Society Quarterly хьуш (1964) 10-11. By the sale, 
the s olders of the Nation — Lodge, Brander Matthews, and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son among them — lost approximately one-third of their Investment. 
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Evening Post to follow a neutral course. Getting no support from Villard, 
Schurz angrily retired from the paper? 

In 1884 Godkin and Schurz stiffly put aside their personal differences and 
their Republican loyalties and, with George W. Curtis and other party mal- 
contents, supported the Democratic Presidential aspirations of Grover Cleve- 
land. Principle dictated the choice; the candidacy of James G. Blaine, Godkin 
assured James Bryce, “is really a conspiracy of jobbers to seize the Treasury 
under the lead of а most unprincipled adventurer.” 8% In the Evening Post 
and the Nation (“The Blaine Boom,” “Vindication,” “The True Cause of the 
Trouble,” “An Unfortunate Comparison," “ Keep My Name Оше?” “The 
Standard of Official Morality”) Godkin castigated Blaine. Retaliating, a loy- 
alist Republican paper presented a parody on the asserted virtue of Godkin 
and his fellow Mugwumps. Part of it follows: 


Oh, we are the salt of the earth 

And the pick of the people too 
We're all of us men of worth, 

And vastly better than you 


(CHORUS) 
Sing ho! the political flirts! 
The moral immaculate few] 
There’s Curtis and Godkin and Corporal Schurz 
And the Boston "Tizer, too *4 


Unlike Horace Greeley, whose common touch had no allure for him, 
Godkin always addressed a small audience. According to a legend, Joseph 
Pulitzer once spoke admiringly of the Evening Post under Godkin’s editorial 
direction, whereupon someone asked him why his New York World was not 
more like the Evening Post. “I want to talk to a nation, not to a select com- 
mittee,” was Pulitzer’s reply.*° Yet historians agree that the influence of God- 
kin was greater than his readership. Governor David B. Hill of New York 
allegedly complained: “I don’t care anything about the handful of Mug- 
wumps who read it [the Evening Post] in New York. The trouble with the 
damned sheet is that every editor in New York State reads it.” 2° So did the 


82 Armstrong “The Godkin-Schurz Feud” 14-95. 
88 Ogden Godkin п 135. 


84 The Norwich Bulletin (1884), quoted in Dennis T. Lynch Grover Cleveland (New York 
1932) 211. The last line of the verse is a reference to the Daily Advertizer of Boston. 


85 James Creelman “Joseph Pulitzer — Master Journalist” Pearson’s Magazine xxi (1909) 246. 
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professors; one reason why is seen in this passage from an 1883 editorial in 
which Godkin scolded business men for trying to operate colleges on the 
presumption that “anyone can teach.” 


The general result of this state of mind on the part of college trustees is 
that, in founding or endowing a university, their main interest is given 
to buildings and material equipment. The professors are treated as sub- 
ordinate accessories, on which economy can most readily be practised. 
When a pinch comes, for instance, the reduction of their salaries is apt 
to be the first way of saving that is thought of. How far astray trustees are 
in all this may be inferred from the fact — which we hold to be indispu- 
table — that a university consists of the professors, that all other things 
are but accessories, and that you might have a great and successful uni- 
versity, in which the thirst for knowledge would be very eager, and the 
stimulus applied to those seeking it very powerful, in a barn or a large 
tent. Therefore any policy which saves on professors to spend on some- 
thing else, is a mistake of the most injurious description.” 


The writing ability and usual good sense of Godkin did not obscure his 
faults, Readers who could forgive him his temperamentalism, his snobbery, 
and his constant moralizing were occasionally outraged by his posture of 
editorial infallibility. James Russell Lowell wisely cautioned him to “beware 
of omniscience." 88 Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Republican agreed with 
Mrs Henry Adams and others that Godkin made “foolish remarks”; “no mind 
is more capable of warps than his,” Bowles admitted, yet “he is a man of first- 
class ability and really high purpose.” #® This was the considered verdict of 
Godkin’s friends and the grudging admission of many of his foes. But not all 
of his foes were so charitable. “I read an article in the Nation the other day 
so foolish,” the explosive Theodore Roosevelt told Henry Cabot Lodge in 
1892, “so malignant, so deliberately mendacious, and so exultant that it fairly 
made me writhe to think of the incalculable harm to decency that scoun- 
drelly paper, edited by its scoundrelly chief, Godkin, has done. . . .*° 

Yet, few doubted Godkin’s desire for honest government or denied that 
many worthy causes had had their first airing in the Nation. Godkin hoped, 


зт “The Real Weakness of American Universities” Evening Post April 30 1883. 

88 Ogden Godkin п 77. 

39 Ward Thoron, ed The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 1865-1883 (Boston 1936) 315. George 
S. Merriam The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles (2 vols New York 1885) m 337. Godkin, 
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by mercilessly exposing corruption and inefficiency in government, to re- 
establish public office as a “public trust” and thereby lure men of education 
back into politics. Still, critics pointedly noted that in the process he painted 
the political scene and the men in it so black that he may have frightened 
away educated young men. Moreover, he may have misread the morality of 
the men with whom he came into friendly contact after his “basic aristo- 
cratic longings had finally overcome his youthful radicalism.” <“ By 1870 he 
had diverged perceptibly from the teachings of John Stuart Mill. As a pro- 
tagonist of the rights of capital and of “sound conservatism” in government, 
Godkin found class economics and morality synonymous.” In his 1883 dis- 
pute with Schurz, Schurz warned him that unless the Evening Post changed 
its editorial course it would become known as a corporation organ. “I am not 
afraid of being thought the organ of a corporation,” was Godkin’s unsent 
rejoinder. Whatever he meant by the answer, he and the Evening Post 
thereafter took on the image that a popular versifier, McCready Skyes, 
described: 


Godkin the righteous, known of old 
Priest of the nation’s moral health 
Within whose Post we daily read 
The Gospel of the Rights of Wealth # 


In an 1891 article in the North American Review, Godkin ill-temperedly 
attacked the New Economics as a contrivance to allay discontent by catering 
to the wants of the “multitude.” To abolish discontent among the poor, he 
fretted, “is as hopeles a task as to abolish poverty.” He continued: 


When I read the accounts given by the young lions of the [New Eco- 
nomic] historical school of the glorious future which awaits us as soon 
as we get the proper amount of state interference with our private con- 
cerns for the benefit of the masses, and remember that in New York “the 
state” consists of the Albany Legislature under the guidance of Governor 
Hill, and in New York City of the little Tammany Junta known as “the 
Big Four," I confess I am lost in amazement. . . 4% 


"One has only," observed Harold Laski, "to compare the inability of a distin- 
guished journalist like E. L. Godkin to understand the relation between 


*1 Margaret Marshall "Some Notes on Volume I [of the Nation]" Nation Feb 10 1940 p 210. 
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politics and business with the insight which dawned on Lincoln Steffens, as 
he investigated municipal corruption." * It was in the writings of Godkin on 
the labor question and on municipal corruption that he abandoned pro- 
fundity and became merely shrill. Enough money had been stolen from New 
York City, he complained in 1866, "to have made it amongst the richest in 
art, in public buildings, in every convenience and every ornament that makes 
life easier or more graceful.” *' Only “electoral reform,” declared he, would 
stop the pilferage; the ballot must be denied to the ignorant and vicious 
masses, and the holding of public office must be limited to the well-to-do. As 
he wrote: 


We have for a long time permitted all the paupers and criminals in the 
community — those who have no interest whatever in municipal admin- 
istration beyond fear of the policeman or desire for free soup or city work 
and wages — to have an equal share in the management of enormous 
financial interests with those who furnish the money and who alone are 
likely to desire its economical administration. . . . To confer the privilege 
of disbursing money, or choosing those who are to disburse it, upon one 
who has had nothing to do with its acquisition, has paid no share of it, 
and has every possible inducement to squander it, will soon, we believe, 
be looked upon in municipal affairs as the method of madmen, and any 
attempt to defend it as too irrational to call for serious discussion.*® 


Occasionally Godkin blamed municipal corruption on immigration; yet when 
in 1896 Henry Cabot Lodge charged that immigrants were at the bottom of 
the municipal difficulty, he took pains to refute his one-time friend, now his 
arch enemy.*? 

The most satisfying event of Godkin's later years was his rediscovery of 
England. During the 1880s he wrote a few pieces for British journals, chiefly 
in support of home rule for Ireland. In 1888 James Bryce, who had drawn 
significantly on Godkin in writing his American Commonwealth, invited him 
to contribute to the Handbook of Home Rule.» The next year Godkin made 
his first voyage to England in sixteen years. It was a triumph. Gladstone 
received him, and an assortment of baronets and upper-middle-class taste- 
makers showered attentions on him. To his second wife he reported from 
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London: “The people here are so polite, and'there are so many well dressed, 
educated men, and life is so well ordered, I am thinking I am not worth a 
cent as a ‘good American.” ™ After 1889 he spent most of his summers 
abroad, often visiting in London with the Bryces or with.Henry James. 

After the exit of Schurz from the Evening Post, Godkin made a determined 
effort to purchase the newspaper; that failing, he continued on as editor-in- 
chief. But he kept increasingly short hours at the office, knew few of the 
reporters by sight, and allowed Horace White to superintend many of the 
daily editorial details. “I see no one until two, and at two I go home," went 
an office joke. The topics of Godkin's editorials during the 1890s reflect his 
usual wide-ranging interests and his growing pessimism: French and Eng- 
lish politics, the anti-British agitation in Ireland, the iniquities of socialism 
and of Tammany Hall, American jingoism in the Venezuelan Boundary crisis 
and the Baltimore dispute with Chile, the threat of Bryanism, and, finally, 
the catastrophe of the War with Spain. After the defeat of Tammany Hall in 
the election of 1894, he warned his readers that the triumph might not be 
permanent: 


It must not be forgotten that Tammany on November 6 polled 108,000 
votes, in spite of all the exposures of the last six months. These 108,000 
are a very formidable factor in city affairs. They show that there is among 
us a very large body of persons who do not care particularly for good 
government, who do not object to government by corruption or intrigue, 
to whom ignorance and vice are not blemishes in public officials, and on 
whom discussion and exposure do not make any impression. . . . This 
body is not likely to diminish in this city. It is fed by immigration, by the 
drift of adventurers and broken-down men from the country, and by what 
theologians call the "natural depravity" of the human species. It will 
stand ready to jump into power again every year of the next fifty. ... 
The plan of going down among the rank and file of Tammany with books 
and pamphlets, and University Settlements, and popular lectures, we 
know has merits. . . . But they deceive themselves who think the city can 
be saved by any such missionary work. What Tammany offers to the 
ignorant and poor is always something more palpable and succulent than 
enlightenment, or free reading rooms, or cheap coffee. It can never be 
met and vanquished except by union among the honest, industrious and 
intelligent.5? 


At American navalism, jingoistic patriots, and the thirst for colonies, God- 
kin fired salvo after salvo, scarcely comprehending that they were a sine qua 
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non.of the imperialistic system that he favored. Wars and threats of war, he 
explained to his well-to-do audience in the Evening Post, were wicked be- 
cause they disturbed x: money market. “Our present Government,” he 
wrote in 1896, 
is simply impossible for a community with an immense system of credit 
and foreign trade. To have an assembly of breech-clouted warriors, who 
are daily shaking their tomahawks at all strangers, presiding and legislat- 
ing for a nation which has a stock exchange and banks in every town, 
and in which the poorest man is interested in the condition of the money 
market, is an absurdity. No such regime can 1854.58 


Privately, to an acquaintance in 1899 Godkin released his pent-up pessimism 
about America: "I came here fifty years ago with high and fond ideals about 
America, for I was brought up in the Mill-Grote school of radicals. They are 
now all shattered, and I have apparently to look elsewhere to keep even 
moderate hopes about the human race alive." ** It was obvious to others that 
he was in despair. Walter Hines Page had worked for him and had respected 
him; but, when Godkin submitted to him at Forum an article critical of 
democracy, Editor Page courteously declined to publish it because of its 
"hopeless" tone. Such a piece, Page inferred, would only promote schism in 
the intelligentsia — between those who "criticize and predict disaster" and 
those “who must take these practical tasks in hand." 55 

The great days were over. Horace White, the imperturbable but now aging 
White, moodily told Villard in a memo that Godkin had accepted credit for 
Evening Post editorials that his imitator, Joseph B. Bishop, had written. At 
last, the paper's embarrassed lawyer, Lawrence Godkin, son of the editor, 
was reduced to conspiring with his father's long-time alter ego, Wendell 
Garrison, to put the "tempery" old warrior on the shelf. Their opportunity 
came when in May 1899 Godkin went again to Europe. Beset with rheuma- 
tism and other infirmities of advancing age, he returned to New York broken 
down in health at the end of September, whereupon the Post Trustees with 
his reluctant consent relieved him of all duties, permitting him nonetheless 
to keep the title of editor until January 1 1900. An agreement was reached 
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whereby he would be free thereafter to contribute to the Evening Post 
signed pieces of his own choosing. His writings after his retirement reflect 
his further disillusionment with democracy, his rage at the course of terri- 
torial expansionism that the United States was taking, and his regrets over 
the passing of the genteel tradition. In February 1900 he suffered a mild 
cerebral hemorrhage while writing and did not lift his pen again for six 
months. In April 1901 the Evening Post rejected one of his signed pieces, 
telling him that it was too “extreme and pessimistic” and that it would give 
readers the impression that its author was “dwelling in the past.” 5* By sum- 
mer his health and declining mental powers would not permit even the slight 
exertion of writing. Convinced, as he told a friend, that he could prepare for 
Heaven better in England than in his adopted land, he returned for the last 
time to England, where on May 21 1902 he died at Greenway, Devon. 

However time has tarnished the reputation of Godkin as a sage, his stock 
as a critic remains relatively high among American historians. Because it was 
the Nation that served as the vehicle of his fame as the high priest of criti- 
cism during the Gilded Age, it is interesting to learn on investigation that 
two-thirds of his writing during his career was done for other publications. 
А selective check list of Godkin's writings that Rollo Ogden compiled in 1907 
is now obsolete." Ogden listed some titles inaccurately, and, since he wrote, 
many additional ones have been brought to light. More than a decade ago, 
Daniel C. Haskell of The New York Public Library, using records supplied 
to the Library by the Nation, compiled an author index to the Nation be- 
tween 1865 and 1917." Employing that index, together with a careful search 
of the Evening Post and Godkin's widely scattered correspondence, the 
writer has been able to identify a number of Godkin's Nation writings that 
are not listed in the Nation Index, plus several thousand of his editorials in 
the New York Evening Post. (This last is made possible by the fact that, 
when in 1881 Godkin sold the Nation to the Evening Post and moved to that 
paper, his Evening Post editorials were thereafter regularly reprinted in the 
Nation.) 

Nothing but published writings of Godkin appears in the following list. 
Except for a few communications that he sent to newspapers, reference to 
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published letters is omitted. А finding-list of Godkin manuscripts and 
unpublished letters has been published elsewhere.® In addition to Evening 
Post editorials and some previously unknown Nation editorials, Godkin’s 
writings in the Daily News of London between 1854 and 1871 are now identi- 
fied for the first time, as well as many of his magazine contributions that 
Ogden ignored. 


59 The principal source for published Godkin letters is the Ogden work cited above, a work to 
be з with caution owing to the bowdlerization therein of Godkin’s letters, Other Godkin 
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25 p 225-226; “Latest Phase of the Labor 
Trouble” Apr 1 p 249-250; “The Prospects 
of the Working Classes” Apr 8 p 277-218; 
“The Annexation Fever" Apr 15 p 289-290; 
“The Latest Phase of the Contr with 
England” Apr 29 p 330-331; “The Ecumen- 
ical Council and Modern Believers” May 6 
р 949—350; "What Is the Use of International 
Law?” May 13 р 368; ““Woman in the Lyce- 
um’” May 13 p 371-372; “The Crisis in Ire- 
land” May 20 p 390-301; “Mr. Sumner’s 
Speech in England” May 27 p 408-409; “The 
Proper Protectors of Women” May 27 р 409- 
410; “University Influence” June 10 р 450- 
451; “The Ecumenical Council” June 24 p 488; 
“The Wages in the Public Service” July 8 
p 26-27; “The Coming of the Barbarians” July 
15 p 44-45; “The Morals of the Future” July 15 
p 45-47; “The Difficulties of Economical Dis- 
cussion” [with E. A. Atkinson] July 22 p 65; 
“Mr Mills Plea for Women” July 22 р 72- 
73; “Social Distinctions from Bridget’s Stand- 
point” Aug 5 p 106-108; “The Clergy and the 
Courts" Aug 12 p 124-126; "Opinion-Mould- 
ing" Aug 12 p 126-127; “The Boat-Race" Sept 
2 p 187—189; "Prison Discipline" Sept 9 p 206— 
207; “ “The Main Question’” Oct 14 р 308; 
[paragraph in "The Week" on the Philadelphia 
custom house] Nov 18 p 425; "The Ecumen- 
ical Council and the Protestants" Dec 2 p 476— 
477; [paragraph in “The Week" on the Phila- 
ae Morning Post] Dec 2 p 473; “The 
Richardson Tragedy” Dec 9 p 502-503; “The 
Situation in Ireland" Dec 23 p 557—558; "The 
‘Alabama’ Case Again” Dec 30 p 580-581 


New York Times: Miscellaneous articles 
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1870 


“The Prospects of the Political Art" (lecture 
delivered in Boston March 18 under the title 
“Rationalism in Legislation”) North American 
Review cx Apr 398—419 


“Professional Guilds” (address to Third An- 
nual Convention of American Institute of Arch- 
itects) American Institute of Architects Pro- 
ceedings vol Ш New York 


AMERICAN LETTERS: Daily News (Lon- 
don) Jan 6 p 5; Jan 20 p 3; Feb 11 p 3; Feb 
22 p 5; Mar 5 p 5; Mar 19 p 5; Apr 14 p 3; 
AR May 26 p 5; June 3 p 3; June 30 
p 5; July 1 p 5; Sept 14 p 3; Oct 6 p 3; Dec 22 
р 3; Dec 28 p 6 


NATION EDITORIALS: “Mrs, Stowe's 
“Vindication of Lady Byron' " Jan 13 p 24-95; 
“The Crisis in France" Jan 20 p 37-38; “The 
Public Credit,” Jan 27 p 52-54; “ “The New 
Education' at Yale" Feb 3 p 70-71; [reply to 
a reader's question, "What Is Social Science?"] 
Feb 10 p 89-90; “The Legal Tender Decision" 
Feb 17 p 100; “Twenty-five Cents a Pound on 
Ideas" Feb 24 р 117-118; “The Tariff Contro- 
versy” Mar 3 p 132; “The Ratification Trouble” 
Mar 3 p 133-134; [reply to a reader’s com- 
ment on his editorial e Public Credit" 
Mar 3 p 137—138; [reply to a reader's com- 
ment on “Twenty-five Cents a Pound on 
Ideas"] Mar 3 p 138—139; “Funders and Fund- 
ing" Mar 10 p 150-151; [reply to a reader's 
comment on "The Tariff Controversy"] Mar 
10 p 158; "Polygamy" Mar 31 p 202-203; 
"Some Considerations for Protestant Contro- 
versialists” Apr 7 p 219-220; "Popular Gov- 
ernment and High Tariffs" Apr 14 p 234-235; 
"Baby Suffrage” Apr 14 p 230-237; "The 
French Plebiscite” May 5 p 284-285; "The 
‘Libertine Pres?” May 5 p 285-286; “The 
Labor Movement in France” May 5 р 298; 
“The McFarland Case" Мау 12 р 300-302; 
“The End at Last” May 19 р 314; “Vassar 
College” May 19 p 315-317; “Society and 
Marriage” Мау 26 p 332-333; “Fenianism 
As a Swindle” June 2 p 347-348; “The Church 
as a Reformatory Agent” June 16 p 379; “A 
Tale of Ancient Wrong” June 16 p 381-382; 
“<The Chinese Invasion " July 14 p 20; "An- 
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other Delicate Subject” July 14 p 21-23; "With 
Which Side Should We Sympathize?” July 21 
р 36; “ ‘Sympathy’ " July 28 р 52-53; “College 
Troubles” Aug 4 р 69-70; “The Transfer of 
Power in Europe" Aug 25 р 117—118; “The 
Catastrophe in France” Sept 8 p 148-149; 
“The Future” Sept 8 р 149-150; “Culture and 
War” * Sept 8 p 151-152; “The Terms of 
Peace” Sept 15 p 164-165; “Neutrals and 
Contraband” Sept 15, p 165-166; “Tertullian 
at the Ampitheatre” Sept 22 p 186-188; “A 
Neutral Opinion on the ‘Alabama’ Case” Oct 
6 p 218-219; “The Cromwellian Settlement 
of Ireland” Oct 13 p 240-242; “The Business 
Side of Journalism” Oct 20 p 254-255; “The 
French Republic” Oct 27 p 272-273; “The 
Comparative Morality of Nations” Oct 27 
274-275; “The Immediate in France 
Nov 3 p 288—289; “The ‘Alabama’ Case and the 
Canadians” Nov 10 р 308-309; “The Turco- 
Russian Trouble” Nov 24 p 345-346; “The 
Feud in the Woman's Rights Camp" Nov 24 
р 346-347; "The “High Priori Road’ to Ruin” 
Dec 1 p 360-361; “Political "Work'" Dec 8 
p 380—381; “The Papal Question" Dec 8 р 381- 
382; "The S. cular of War" Dec 
22 p 416—417; “The St. Domingo Row" Dec 29 
р 432; "Peace" Dec 29 p 432-434; "The 
Comic Paper' Question" Dec 20 p 434—436 


New York Times: Miscellaneous articles 


18711 


"Legislation and Social Science" Journal of 
Social Science nx (month not indicated) 115- 
132 


AMERICAN LETTERS: Daily News (Lon- 
don) Jan 5 p 6, 7; Jan 6 p 6; July 20 p 3; July 
28 р 5, 6 

NATION EDITORIALS: "The Next Phase 
of the Eastern Question” Jan 5 p 5-6; “The 
French Resistance” Jan 12 p 20-21; “What 
Gambetta Is Doing tor France” Jan 19 р 36- 
37; “The Two ‘Movements’ Among Women” 
Jan 19 р 39-40; “Forensic Ethics" Jan 26 р 56- 
57; "The Surrender" Feb 2 р 69-70; "The West 
Point Troubles” Feb 9 р 84-85; “The Majority 
in France” Feb 9 р 85-86; “Parliamentary 
Government” Feb 16 p 101-102; “ ‘Cornering’ 


* This editorial was translated into German because of its support of Prussia in the Franco- 


Prussian War and was republished in several German n 


apers, The king of Prussia pro- 


SWSp 
nounced it, according to Friedrich Kapp, “the best article he had read during the war on the 
war and on the merits of Prussia.” Friedrich Kapp to E. L. Godkin, October 7 and Novem- 


ber [21Р] 1870. Godkin Papers. 


t Reference works mistakenly attribute to Godkin an 1871 treatise on “Government.” The 
book, which was commissioned for inclusion in the American Science Series, was not written. 
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the Public” Mar 2 p 136-137; “The Results 
of the War" Mar 2 p 137-138; "The True His- 
tory of the Coal Trouble” Mar 9 p 152-154; 
“The Washington Imbroglio” Mar 16 р 172— 
173; "The Problem at the South" Mar 23 
р 192-193; “The ‘Red’ Rising in Paris" Mar 
23 p 193-104; "An Illustration of Govern- 
ment at the South, Mar 30 p 219-213; 
^A French View of the Prussians" eu 30 

214-215; "Signi N а Articles,” 
Ap 6 p 234.936, “ буһа Aro Wo Going to 
Do About ИР ” April 13 p 252-253; “ “La Com- 
mune'" Apr 13 p 253-254; “The ‘Rules of 
Evidence’ " Apr 13 p 256-257; “Sex in Politics” 
Apr 20 p 270-271; “The Education of Minis- 
ters” Apr 20 p 272-273; “Police Duty,” Apr 
27 254-288; What Winan’s Reply Ought 
to Have Been" April 27 р 285-286; "Why 
French Assembly Is So Conservative" May 4 
p 301-303; “ "Foreign Loans’” May 11 p 316; 

"The Commune’ and the Labor Question" May 
18 p 333-334; "How Protection Affects Labor 
May 25 p 352-353; "Why We Do Not Believe 
in Prohibition" May 25 p 353-355; "Culture 
and Religion" May 25 p 360-361; "The As- 
sembly and the Commune” June 1 p 377-379; 
"The Next Stage in the French Revolution" 
June 8 p 397-398; "A Chapter in the History 
of the Civil Service" June 15 p 412-413; 
"Communistic Morality" June 15 p 413-414; 
"The Future of Capital” June 22 p 499—430; 
“А Southern View of the Southern Problem" 
July 6 p 4-5; "The Colleges" July 6 p 5-6; 
“The Great Land Question” July 13 p 20-21; 
“Radical? and Conservatives" july 13, 
p 21-22; “The Irish and the Riots” July 20 
p 36; “Notoriety” July 20 p 38-39; “The Pros- 
pect of Municipal Reform" Aug 10 p 84-85; 
"The New War-Cloud in Europe" Sept 14 
р 173-174; “A Political Watering-Place” Sept 
14 p 174-176; "Municipal Government" Sept 
21 p 188-190; "Mr. Gladstone's Unpopular- 
ity" Sept 21 p 190-191; "Municipal Caesarism" 
Sept 28 p 205-206; " "The Boss’s’ Dominions” 
Oct 12 p 236-237; “Bohemianism in French 
Politics" Oct 12 p 237—238; [two paragraphs in 
"The Week" on Andrew D. White] Oct 26 
p 267; "The Labor Movement in England" 
Nov 2 p 284-285; "Christians and Thieves” 
Nov 2 p 286-288; "The Rising Agatnst the 
Ring" Nov 9 p 300-301; “International Copy- 
right" Nov 9 p 301-309; "Muni Responsi- 
bility” Nov 23 р 333-334; “The ‘Revenue Re- 
form’ Mystery" Nov 30 p 349—350; “ "The City 
of God’ ” Nov 30 p 357—358; “The Basis of АП 
Reform" Dec 7 p 365-366; “Republicanism fn 
England" Dec 14 p 381-383 
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1872 


NATION EDITORIALS: “Some Questions 
for the Labor m 4 p 5-7; “The 
History of the International Association" Jan 
4 p 12-13; "The Use of Fisk” Jan 11 p 21-22; 
“The Difficulties of Arbitration" Feb 8 p 84; 
"How the Treaty Has Broken Down" Feb 15 
p 100-101; "The Copyright Question" Feb 15 
p 101-103; "Mr. on lreland" Feb 22 
p 122-124; [paragraph in "The Week" on 
Mazzini] Mar 14 p 183; "Something More 
About Our “Сазе’” Mar 21 p 181-182; "The 
“Treaty Muddle’ " May 16 p 317-318; "Work- 
ingmen's Leisure" May 23 p 333-334; "Labor 
and Politics" June 13 p 386-387; "The End 
of Party Presumption” June 20 p 400; “The 
School Question in England" Aug 15 p 101- 
102; “The Uses of the Geneva Arbitration" 
Aug 29 p 133-134; "The Danger of Playing 
Tricks with the Labor Question Sept 5 P 148; 
"The Verdict at Geneva" Sept 19 p 180; "Land 
and Labor in England" Sept 26 p 197—198; 
“Line and Column" Oct 10 p 220-231; “Sir 
Alexander Cockburn's Dissent” Oct 17 p 245- 
240; "The Position of the Horse in Modern 
Society” Oct 31 p 277-278; “Mussulman ‘Fen- 
iang” Oct 31 р 283-284; “Political Econom: 
in Germany" Nov 7 p 293-294; "The Dea 
of Mr. Horace Greeley” Dec 5 p 362-363; 
“ ‘Divine Right’ in France" Dec 19 p 401—402. 


1873 


NATION EDITORIALS: “The Morals and 
Manners of the Kitchen” Jan 2 p 6-7; “The 
Late French Emperor” Jan 16, p 36; “The Dis- 
tribution of the Alabama Damages” Jan 16 
p 36-38; “The New San Domingo Scheme” 
Jan 23 p 52-53; “The Moral of the Crédit 
Mobilier Scandal” Jan 30 p 68; “The Govern- 
ment and the Alabama Damages” Jan 30 p 70; 
“The Imbroglio in Central Asia” Feb 13 -p 
109-110; “Human Sacrifices in the Republi- 
can Party" Feb 20 p 128-129; “The Spanish 
Revolution" Feb 20 p 129—130; "Public Opin- 
ion and the Currency" Feb 27 p 144-145; 
"Ihe Substitute for Hanging” Mar 20 p 193- 
194; "The Argument Against Capital Pun- 
ishment” Mar 27 p 213-214; “ ‘Federalism’ 
in а. Арг 17 р 264-965; “The Hare 
Family” Apr 24 p 287-288; "Ecclesiastic Sub- 
jection in Germany" May 8 p 313-314; "The 
"Coeducation' Question" May 22 p 349-350; 
"Ihe Crisis in France" May 29 p 364-385; 
"Temperance Legislation" May 29 p 365—306; 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” June 12 
p 402-404; “The Spanish Problem” July 3 
p 4; “Ihe Proper Study of Mankind” July 3 
р 4-6; “The Walworth Murder" July 10 p 20— 
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21; “The Latest Device for Fixing Rates of 
Transportation” July 17 р 36-37; “The Pro- 
fession of ‘Journalism’ ” July 17 p 37-38; “An- 
other Aspect of the Farmers’ Movement” July 
88-69; “Anarchical Politics" Aug 14 
p 108-108; “The Wall-Street Crash” Sept 25 
р 204-205; “Paper Money as a Panacea” Oct 
р 220-222; “The Moral Side of Panics" Oct 
9 p 238-239; “The Way Back to Specie Pay- 
ments” Oct 16 p 253-254; “Mr. Bagehot’s 
Description of the Money Market” Oct 16 
p 261-262; “The Railroad Mystery” Oct 30 
р 285-286; “Ministers of Finance” Nov 6 
р 300-302; "The Proposed Scheme of Infla- 
tion” Nov 13 p 316-317; “The 'Virginius.' The 
Reasons for Keeping Cool About it” Nov 20 
р 333-334; “The Overthrow of Tweed” Nov 
7 p 349-350; “An ‘Elastic’? Currency” Nov 
27 p 350-351; “How Should We Fight Spain?" 
Dec 4 p 364—365; "Church Discipline" Dec 4 
p 366—307; "The Shame of Inflation" Dec 18 
p 400-401; "The Condemnation of Marshal 
Bazaine" Dec 18 p 401-402 


1874 


NATION EDITORIALS: "The Catholic 
Church and Scientific Education" Jan 1 p 5-6; 
"Freeman's Comparative Politics" Jan 8 p 28- 
29; "The Organization of Capital” Jan 15 
p 37-38; "The Indiana Economists on the Pros- 
perity of Austria" Jan 22 р 54-55; "The Farm- 
ers’ Future” Jan 22 p 55-56; [reply to a 
reader’s comment on е Catholic Church 
and Scientific Education"] Jan 22 p 59-60; 
"*This Particular Measure’ in Finance” Feb 
5 p 86-87; “The Prospects of the Centennial 
Exposition” Feb 19 p 118-119; “The Remoter 
Bearings of the iskey War " Mar 26 
р 199-200; “The Inflation Vote" Apr 2 p 214- 
215; “Socialism in South Carolina” Да 16 
р 247-248; ““ТЬв Debtor Class’” Apr 23 

262-963; "Sumner's of American 
штеп, ” Apr 23 p 267-268; e Veto" Арг 
30 p 278. “Women Suffrage in Michigan" Ma 
14 p 311-313; aoe and Monopolies 

une 4 p 359-360; e Fate of Arbitration” 
ү 18 р 390-301; “Temperance ый 
June 18 р 392-393; “The Replies to Dr. 
Clarke” June 25 р 408—409; “Role of the Uni- 
versities in Politics” July 2 p 5-6; “The Granger 
Method of Reform” July 16 р 36-37; “Mac- 
Mahon and the Assembly” 72у 30 р 69-70; 
“The Trial by Newspaper” July 30 р 70-71; 
“Evidence About Character” Aug 6 p 86-87; 
“The Rationale of Е tion" Aug 20 р 117- 
118; "The Great Scandal" Aug 20 p 118-120; 
“Moulton’s Story" Aug 27 p 134-135; “A Les- 
son for Sentimentalists” Sept 3 p 150; “Affairs 
in France" Sept 10 p 165-166; "Tyndall and 
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the Theologians” Sept 17 p 181-182; “Schwein- 
furth's Travels in Africa" Sept 17 p 184-186; 
“The Louisiana Revolution" Sept 24 p 198- 
199; “Chromo-Civilization” Sept 24 p 201- 
202; "Potter and His Law" Oct 8 p 231-233; 
"Ihe Ritualistic Movement” Oct 29 p 280- 
281; "Spencer's Descriptive Sociology" Oct 29 
p 288-289; "The European Armament” Nov 5 
р 297-298; “Waiters and Waitresses” Nov 26 
p 346-347 and Dec 10 p 378-380; "The Civil 
Allegiance of Catholics" Dec 3 p 361-362; 
“John Richard Dennett” Dec 3 p 362-363; 
“The ‘Protection’ of the Negro" Dec 10 р 377- 
378; “The Legal-Tenders and “The Debtor 
Class’” Dec 24 P 414-415; “Scientific Men as 
Public Teachers” Dec 24 p 416-418 


1875 


NATION EDITORIALS: “The Law and the 
Facts in Louisiana” Jan 14 p 20-21; “The 
Farmers and the Supreme Court” Jan 28 
р 53-54; "The Case of Arkansas” Feb 11 р 80- 

1; “Rhetorical Training” Mar 4 p 145-146; 
“The Н University” Mar 11 р 166-167; 
[reply to R. H. Dana’s comment on “Rhetorical 
Training"] Mar 11 p 171-172; “The Catholic 
Clergy and the German Government" Apr 1 
p 217-218; "Some Plain Truths About the 
Scandal" June 3 p 372—373; "Strikes and Spec- 
ulation” June 10 p 389; "The European Arma- 
ments" July 1 Èa; “Tilton Against Beecher” 
July 8 p 22-23; “Spain and France” July 22 
р 35-54; “The Democratic Inflationists” Jul 
29 p 66-67; “The Presumption of Innocence 
Aug 5 p 82-83; “The O’Connell Centennial” 
Aug 12, p 96-07; “Profitable and Unprofitable 
Economy” Aug 12 p 97-98; “The Mystery of 
the № aper' Aug 12 p 104—105; "The Con- 
test Over the Currency "Aug 19 p 112-113; "The 
Disturbance in Turkey" Aug 26 p 128; "The 
Crash at San Francisco" Sept 2 p 144-145; 
"The One-Man Power in Finance" Sept 9 p 160- 
161; "The New German Political Economy" 
Sept 9 p 161—162; "The Party and the Press" 
Sept 30 p 208; "The Meetings at the Hague" 
Oct 14 p 241-242; "Human Nature in Finance" 
Oct 28 p 272-273; "Mr. Sherman on Resum 
tion," Nov 18 p 320—321; "The Church and the 
Poor" Nov 18 p 321—322; "The SUE Court 
asa dos MM to Something Else" Dec 2 
p 352; gland in Egypt" Dec 2 p 352-353 


1876 


“The tion of Elections, and/or the Sep- 
aration of Municipal from Political Elections” 
(Municipal Government Commission of New 
York, Report No 7, read in January) New York: 
Hamilton Steam Printing 
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NATION EDITORIALS: “Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson’s Apology for Mr. Schenck” Jan 6 
р 5-7; “Taxation of Church Pr ” Jan 13 
p 23-24; “The Granger Collapse" Jan 27 p 57~ 
58; “Professorial Pay" Feb 3 p 75-76; “The 
Bar and Law Schools" Feb 17 p 109—110; "The 
French Republic" Mar 2 p 141-142; "The 
Belknap Case" Mar 9 p 154—155; “ “The Econ- 
omy and Simplicity of Our Forefathers” Mar 
16 p 172-173; [two paragraphs in "The Week" 
on R. H. Dana] Mar 23 p 185; "The Political 
Morality of Women" Mar 30 p 205-206; "The 
Senate" Apr 6 p 222; "The Nominating Con- 
vention" Арг 13 p 240-241; "The Dry-Goods 
Business" i r 20 p 259-200; “The 
of a General War in Europe" May 4 p 288; 
"Some Reasons Why Silver Does Not Circulate 
Freely” May 11 p 303-304; "The Extradition 
Treaty" May 25 p 331-332; “The Financial 
Situation in England" June 1 p 344-345; “The 
Turkish Revolution” June 8 p 361-362; “The 
Resumption Act” June 15 p 377—378; " Edu- 
cated Men’ in Centennial Politics" July 6 p 5- 
6; "Our Indian Wards" July 13 p 21-22; те 
Geneva Bill” [with А. С. кн] july 27 
p 53-54; “The Proposed Silver Swindle” Au 
10 p 85-86; “The Lesson of German an 
French Finance" Aug 31 p 129—130; “ ‘Intimi- 
dation’ at the South,” Sept 7 p 145-146; “Why 
We Cannot Pay Government Debts in Silver 
Sept 14 p 161; “Newspaper Courts” Sept 14 
p 162-163; “The Part of Religion in the Turk- 
ish Problem” Sept 21 p 176-177; “The Univer- 
sity Problem” Sept 28 p 191-192; “Professor 
Huxley's Lectures” Sept 28 р 192-193; “The 
Sentimentalists and Cynics in England" Oct 
12 р 223924; “The Turkish Crisis” Oct 26 
р 351-252; "Clergymen as Scientific Men" 
Oct 26 p 252-253; “Circumstantial Evidence" 
Nov 18 p 296-997; lreply to a reader’s com- 
ment on “Clergymen as Scientific Men”] Nov 
16 p 299; “The Neophogen or New-Light- 
Producing College” p 338-339; “Polit- 
ical Casuistry" Dec 14 p 353-354; "What Is 
“Mexicanization’?” Dec 21 p 365-366 


1877 


“The Eastern Question” North American Re- 
view сххту Jan 106-126 


New York Tribune: Two anonymous articles 


NATION EDITORIALS: “The Turko-Rus- 
sian Complication” Jan 4 p 5-6; “The Change 
in the Estimate of Russian Power” Jan 18 p 36; 
“The Russian Finances” Feb 8 p 83; “Some 
Questions for the President’s Opponents” Apr 
12 p 216; "*The Republican Party’ in South 
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Carolina” Apr 19 p 230-231; “The Turco- 
Russian Complication” Apr 19 p 231-232; 
“Miss Anna Dickinson and the Crisis” Apr 19 
p 232-233; “American Opinion on the War in 
the East” May 3 p 260-261; “The Prospect in 
Turkey” May 10 p 275-276; “Baker’s Turkey” 
June 7 p 339-341; “The Present Russian Cam- 

ign and That of 1853-4” June 14 р 347- 
348; “The President and the Silver Movement” 
June 21 p 360-361; “Commencement Admo- 
nition” July 5, р 5-6; “Republican Policy” 
July 12 p 21-22; “The Assembly and the Army 
in France” July 12 p 22-23; "The Republicans 
and the Resumption Act” July 19 p 36-37; 
“Professionals and Amateurs in Politics” July 
19 p 37-38; "The Plan of ‘Drifting’ in Re- 
sumption” July 26 p 52; "The Late Riots” 
Aug 2 p 68-69; “Railroad Wages” Aug 16 
p 99-100; “The Turco-Russian Campaign” 
Aug 23 p 115; “The Death of M. Thiers” Sept 
13 р 162-163; “Some Recent Observations in 
Virginia” Sept 13 p 163-165; “The Virginia 
Springs” Sept 20 p 178-179; “The Effect of 
the Russian Reverses on Western Politics” 
Sept 27 p 191-192; “The Bar and the Courts” 
Oct 11 р 222-223; “The Responsibility for 
Commercial Panics" Oct 11 p 223-224; 
“Tweed” Oct 18 p 237-238; “The Law of 
Panics" Oct 25 p 251-252; “The Church as 
an Aid to Good Conduct” Oct 95 p 252-253; 
“The President and the Republican КЫЙ, 
Nov 1 p 264-265; “The Present State of the 
Turco-Russian Struggle” Nov 1 p 286; “Count 
Cavour” Nov 1 p 271-272; e Executive 
Barrier Against the Silver Mania” Nov 8 р 280- 
281; “Marshall MacMahon and the Elections” 
Nov 8 p 281-282; “General Garfleld’s Speech” 
Nov 22 p 312-313; “The Monetary Experience 
of France” Nov 22 p 313-314; “Church-Going 
and Good Conduct” Nov 22 p 314-315; “How 
the Silver Bill Should Be Vetoed" Nov 29 
p 326-327; “The City and the Country” Nov 
29 р 327-328; “The Terms of Peace” Dec 13 
p 361-362; “Why the Demonetization of Silver 
Did Not Attract Attention” Dec 20 р 377-378; 
“Universal Suffrage and the Public Credit” 
Dec 27 p 390-301 


1878 


NATION EDITORIALS: “Sullivan’s New 
Treland” Jan 10 р 29-30; “English and German 
Policy Towards Turkey” Jan 17 p 37-38; “Col- 
legiate Oratory” Jan 17 p 38-39; “The South 
and the Silver Frenzy” Jan 24 p 52-53; “The 
Turkish Collapse” Jan 24 p 53-54; “The Terms 
of Peace" Jan 31 p 72-73; "Poor's ‘Money 
and Из Laws” Jan 31 р 80-81; "The Mind 
and Manners of the Silver-Man” Feb 7 p 91; 
“The Destruction of Confidence by the Silver 
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Movement” Feb 14 p 106-107; “Pius the 
Ninth” Feb 14 р 107-108; “The Constitutional 
Amendment on City Government” Feb 14 
р 108-109; “ “The Fathers’ and Their Dollar” 
Feb 21 p 126-127; “Some Memoranda About 
Louisiana Affairs” Feb 21 p 127-128; “The 
First Step Towards Repudiation” Feb 28 
p 144-145; “The Income-Tax and the Silver 
Agitators” Mar 7 р 162-163; “The War Power 
ot England” Mar 7 p 163-164; “The Pros and 
Cons of the Fisheries Award” Mar 14 p 178- 
179; ""Wheeling into Line’ on the Silver 
estion" Mar 14 p 170—180; "The Position 

of Austria in the Eastern Crisis" Mar 21 p 194— 
195; "Secretary Sherman on Resumption" Mar 
28 и “Our Diplomatists" Mar 28 
p 209-210; “The Senatorial Attack on the Ad- 
ministration” Apr 3 p 222-293; “The eure 
Congress” Apr 11 p 237-238; “Se her- 
mans Resumption” Арх 18 p 256-257; “The 
Moral of Tweed's Career" Apr 18 p 257; “The 
English Liberals and Their Leaders" Арх 25 
p 271-272; “The Florida Fraud Confessions" 
May 2 p 286-287; "The Income Tax Here and 
in England" May 2 p 287; "Woolsey's Political 
Science" May 2 p 203-205 and May 9 р 308- 
310; "The Communistic Movement" May 9 
р 302—303; “ Та Memoriam" " May 9 p 304— 
305; "Ihe Sources of Communism" May 16 
р 318—319; “The Politics of the Paris Exposi- 
Hon" May 23 p 337; "Congress on the Army" 
May 30 p 352-353; "The Fraud Investigation,” 
May 30 p 353; "The Unemployed Rich" May 
30 p 354-355; "Voltaire in Politics" June 6 
р 369-370; " “Mexicanization’ " June 13 р 383- 
384; "Lodgings for Single Women" June 13 
p 384—385; "The Agreement of England and 
Russia” June 20 p 398-400; [paragraph in 
"The Week" on Sir Garnet Wolseley! July 11 
p 19; "The Granger Theory Applied to the 
Grangers" July 18 p 37; “The Treaty of Berlin” 
July 25 p 50-51; "Webb's Irish Biography," 
Juy 25 р 58—59; "England and Russia” Aug 1 
р 65—68; “The ‘Solid North’ Folly,” Aug 15 
92-93; “The Peace of Berlin” Aug 22 р 108; 
School-Hunting" Aug 22 p 109-111; "'Ad- 
ministration Republicans and Civil-Service 
Reform" Aug 2 124—195; ^The Caucus in 
England" Sept 5 p 141-142; [paragraph in 
"The Week" on Benjamin Butler] Sept 12 
p 153; "The Silver Question in Europe" Sept 
12 p 156; “The Maine Election” Sept 19 p 172~ 
173; “*The Poor Man’ in Politics" Sept 19 
р 173-174; “The Government as a Bank" Sept 
26 p 188-189; “The Causes of the Industrial 
Depression" Oct 3 p 206-207; “The Suppres- 
sion of Socialism in Germany" Oct 3 p 207- 
208; “The Republican Butler" Oct 10 р 220- 
221; “The Tenure of Land in England" Oct 
10 p 222, "Ihe Cipher Telegrams" Oct 17 
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p 234; "The Present Phase of the Eastern Ques- 
tion” Oct 17 p 234-230; “The Democratic 
Denials” Oct 24 p 250-251; “The Position of 
Leo XII" Oct 24 p 251-252; “Resumption in 
"Gold and Silver' " Oct 31 p 266; “The Sena- 
torial Election in France” 31 p 266-267; 
“The Late Revolt Against the Boss” Nov 7 
280-281; “The Work for Peace Societies” 
Nov 7 p 281-282; “The Recent Policy of the 
Democrats” Nov 14 p 296-297; “The Policy 
of 'Solidity' " Nov 21 p 312-313; “The Collapse 
of Home Rule in Ireland” Nov 21 p 313-314; 
“The Economic Future of England” Nov 28 
328-329; “The Banks and the Silver Mania” 
бр 344-345; "The Last of the Wicked- 
Partner Theory" Dec 5 p 346-347; “Southern 
and Northern Democrats" Dec 12 p 360-361; 
"'Court Circles " Dec 12 p 362-363; "Mr. 
Blaine's Grievance" Dec 10 p 378-379; "Re- 
sumption” Dec 26 p 394; “The Influence of 
Recent Inventions on Credulity" [by die 
Trowbridge; last two paragraphs by ] 
Dec 28 p 398-397 


1879 


NATION EDITORIALS: “The First Inva- 
sion of Afghanistan” Jan 16 p 44—46 and Jan 23 
p 64-65; “Third-Term Plan" Mar 20 p 194— 
195; "The Future of the Newspaper" June 26 

432-433; "The Cultivation of Theology in 

lleges" July 3 p 6-7; [reply to a reader’s 
comment on "The Cultivation of Theology in 
Colleges"] July 31 p 76; "The Real Obstacles 
to Free-Trade' Nov 20 p 338-339 


1880 


“The Political Outlook” Scribner’s Monthly 
xix Feb 613-620 


“Libel and Its Legal Remedy" (paper read 
before the Social Science Association conven- 
ton at Saratoga NY Sept 9) Atlantic Monthly 
XLVI Dec 720—738 


NATION EDITORIALS: "General Grant's 
Political Education Abroad" Feb 19 р 130- 
131; "The Secret of Nihilism” Mar 11 p 189- 
190; "The Specific Argument Against a Third 
Term" May 6 p 342-343; "The Democratic 
Nomination” July 1 P 4-5; “General Garfleld 
and the Civil Service” July 8 p 24; “The Resur- 
rection of Greece” July 8 p 24-26; “The House 
of Lords and the Irish Compensation Bill” 
July 29 р 73-74; “The Democratio Letters” 
Aug 5 p 88-89; “The English Disaster in Af- 
ghanistan” Aug 5 p 89-90; “The Candidate’s 
Participation in the Canvas” Aug 12 p 106- 
107; e Adulteration of News” Aug 12 
р 107-108; “The White Side of the у Жо 
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и. Aug 19 р 126-127; “How to Ensure 
e Rotation of Parties” Aug 26 p 146-147; 
"Difficulties of the Euro Concert” Aug 26 
р 141-148; “The Outlok for Peasant Proprie- 
nag in Ireland” Sept 2 p 163-164; "Neg- 
1 Precautions Against a ‘Clean Sweep ” 
Sept 9 p 180-181; “ Cormorants and the 
Commune’” Sept 9 p 181-182; “The Tariff 
in the Canvas” Sept 16 p 196; “The ‘Boss’ 
System and the Maine Election” Sept 23 p 214; 
“Mr. Conklin’s 5 at the Academy of 
Music” Sept 23 p 215-216; “Finance in the 
Canvas” Sept 30 p 232-233; “The Turkish 
Crisis” Sept 30 p 233-234; “The Democrats 
and State Rights” Oct 7 p 248-249; “Financial 
Education” Oct 7 p 249-250; “The Tariff 
ао of the Democrats” Oct 14 р 267~ 
268; е Lesson of the October Elections” 
Oct 21 p 282-283; “General Hancock’s Esca- 
pade on the Tariff” Oct 21 p 283-284; “The 
Solid South and the National Tr ” Oct 
28 p 300-301; “A Short Address to Youn 
Voters” Oct 28 p 301-302; “What the Sou 
Had Better Do Now” Nov 4 p 318-319; “The 
"Outrages' in the Irish Trouble” Nov 4 p 319- 
320; “Some Things that Kelly Might Say For 
Himself” Nov 11 p 337-338; “The Morey Let- 
ter Case" Nov 18 p 352-354; "The Art of Cab- 
inet Making" Nov 25 p 372-373; "The Demo- 
стаз and the Civil-Service Reform" Dec 2 
p 388-389; "The Danger of an “Aristocracy of 
Offlce-Holders' " Dec 5 р 404—405; “The Influ- 
ence of the English on the Irish Land Ques- 
tion" Dec 9 р 405-406; “Kelly’s Dismissal” 
Dec 16 p 422-423; “Something More About 
the 'Aristocracy of Office-Holders’” Dec 23 
р 436-437; “The Genesis of “Boycotting’” 
Dec 23 p 437-438; “The Duty of the Demo- 
crats Towards the Tariff” Dec 30 p 454; 
“Duffy's Young Ireland” Dec 30 p 464-465 


1881 


“The Attempt on the President’s Life” At- 
lantic Monthly хіғ Sept 395-401 


NATION EDITORIALS to July 1: “What 
the United States Do for Europe" Jan 6 p 4- 
5; “Rotation in Office" Jan 6 p 5-0; "New 
York as a Money Market" Jan 13 p 22-23; 
“Mayor Grace on the Need for Municipal Re- 
form" fan 13 p 23-24; "The Platt Incident" 
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Jan 20 p 38-39; “The British Ministry and the 
Irish Problem" Jan 20 p 39-40; “Harmony” 
Jan 27 p "The Consolidation of the 
Telegraph Companies" Jan 27 p 55-56; “The 
Taxation of Personal Property" Feb 10 р 86- 
87; "The Parliamentary Crisis in Europe" Feb 
10 p 87-88; "The Lost Carrying Trade" Feb 
17 p 106-107; “The Admission of Cabinet 
Officers to Seats in Congress" Feb 17 p 107— 
108; "General Garfleld and the Bosses" Feb 
24 p 124; “The Schurz Mystery" Feb 24 
p 125-126; "Mr. Hayes's Administration," Mar 
3 p 144; "Congress and the Banks" Mar 3 
144-146; "The President's Plan of Civil- 
ervice Reform” Mar 17 p 180-181; "Some 
Books About Ireland" Mar 17 p 188—189; 
“ Politics’ and Dirt” Mar 24 p 198-199; “The 
President's New York Appointments" Mar 31 
р 216-217; “The Repub сап Alliance with 
outhern Repudiators” Apr 7 p 234-235; “The 
Tory Prospects in England” Apr 7, р 235-238; 
“The Irish Land Bill" Apr 14 p 255-256; “The 
Robertson Nomination" Apr 21 
"The Reason Why Brady Was 
Postmaster" Apr 28 p 290-291; "Carlyle's Po- 
litical Influence" Apr 28 p 291-292; "Silver 
and Greenbackism" May 5 p 310-311; “The 
President's Modification in the Spoils System" 
May 12 p 328-329; "The Conservative Succes- 
sion in England” May 12 p 329-330; “State 
Inspection and Volunteer Inspection" May 19 
p 345-346; "Popular Lessons of the Conkling 
Row" May 26 p 362—363; "French Expansion 
in Africa” Мау 26 p 363-364; "The Meaning 
of Mr. Conkling's ‘Mistake’ " June 2 p 382—383; 
“Politics” and Brigandago” June 9 p 400—401; 
“The New and Old Versions” June 9 p 401- 
402; “The Albany Struggle and the Boss Sys- 
tem” June 16 p 418; “The English and French 
Tariff Troubles” June 16 р 418—419; “General 
Grant's ‘Talks’ ” June 23 р 436-437; “The Col- 
leges and the Professors” June 23 p 437—438; 
“The ‘Monopolist’ and the Civil Service” 
June 30 р 452; “Austria in the East” June 30 
p 452-453 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: * Nov 3 
“Is the Caucus Perfect?"; Nov 4 "English Lib- 
erals and Irish Coercion”; Nov 8 “Which 
Raised Most Money for the Canvas?"; Nov 10 
“Money at Elections”; Nov 14 “What Can Re- 
formers Do for NominationsP"; Nov 18 “Why 
Democratic Management Is Imbecile”; Nov 22 


* On July 1 1881 Godkin sold the Nation to the New York Evening Post — of which it would 
now become a weekly appendage — and joined the ranks of daily journalism. Henceforward, 


his editorials customarily 


und their way into the Nation as reprints from the Evening Post, 
рш. To list these Nation 


occasionally appearing with their title altered or with slight 
entail 


reprints woul uplication; therefore 


the reader who is seeking to know their exact title 


or location is referred to volume П of the Nation Index. 
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“The Religious Crisis in France”; Nov 26 
“French Finance”; Nov 29 “What Ails the 
High-Tariff Men?"; Dec 6 “Expert Testimony 
in Guiteau's Case"; Dec 6 “Mr. Gladstone's 
New Irish Difficulty”; Dec 8 “The President 
on “The Decline of Our Merchant Marine’ "; 
Dec 9 “Mormon Polygamy”; Deo 13 “An Ilus- 
tration of the Working of the Caucus”; Dec 20 
“The Regeneration of the Primary” 


1882 


“The Civil Service Reform Controversy” 
North American Review cxxxiv Apr 379-304 


“The Danger of an Office-Holding Aris- 
tocracy" Century xxiv Old Series June 287-292 
(reprinted 1883 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons as 
Civil Service Reform Association (NY) Pub- 
lications, .. . No 7 (1882) 16 p) 


“An American View of Ireland" Nineteenth 
Century (London), xu Aug 175-192 


Letter to New York Herald Oct 8 p 15 
Letter to New York Times Oct 8p 1 
— Nov 10 p 4 


ae to Spectator (London) Sept 9 р 1164— 


—— Nov 4 p 1409 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 5 
"French Stock Speculations"; Jan 7 "Virginia 
Repudiation”; Jan 10 “The United States and 
Mexico”; Jan 14 "Yale and Harvard"; Jan 21 
“The Prolongation of Parnell’s Imprisonment”; 
Jan 26 “The Guiteau Trial”; Jan 27 “Gambet- 
ta's Fall"; Feb 7 “English Politics”; Feb 10 
“The Moral of the Prize Fight”; Feb 13 “Dem- 
ocratic Banking Theories”; Feb 18 “Shipherd” 
(with Horace White]; Feb 20 “The New Anti- 
Polygamy Legislation”; Feb 23 “Railroads as 
Private Pro erty”; Feb 25 “Mr. Conkling’s 
Nomination”; Mar 7 “En and American 
Ministers”; Mar 9 “The Republican Party and 
the Chinese Bill"; Mar 21 he Mason Craze”; 
Mar 24 “More of Mr. Blaine’s International 
Law”; Mar 25 “The Irish-American ‘Sus- 
pects’ "; Mar 28 "The English Radicals and the 
Royal rae te Apr 3 “The ‘Fair-Trade’ 
Agitation in England”; Apr 6 “The “Dungeon’ 

ndence'; Apr 8 “Spanish Troubles”; 
Apr 11 "Brigandage and Piety"; Apr 15 "What 
Is Our Present System of Appointment?”; Apr 
15 “Stewart’s [with A. G. Sedgwick]; Apr 24 
“Aliens and Natives under the Irish ion 
Act"; Apr 28 “Blaine-Belmont”; May 1, 
"French Finance”; May 4 “Earl Granville's 
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Answer”; Мау 5 “The Blair Tale”; May 8 “The 
Trish Horror"; May 12 “The New Policy in 
Ireland"; May 16 “The Theory of the Worth- 
ington Appointment”; May 18, “Moore, of 
"Tennessee, on the Civil Service"; May 22 “Mr. 
Lowell and the Irish”; May 25 “The Reasons 
Why Mr. Lowell Should be Recalled”; May 29 
“The True Course for Independents and ‘Half- 
Breeds’”; June 2 “The Advisory Board and 
Fitz-John Porter's Case"; June 3 "Garibaldi"; 
une 9 “Mr. Blaine’s Method and Mr. Freling- 

uysen's"; June 10 “Reformers Who Do Not 
Wish To Reform”; June 13 “The French Judi- 
ciary”; June 17 “Terrible Remarks from Gail 
Hamilton”; June 20 “The Four-Years-Term 
Scheme”; June 24 “Guiteau and the ae i 
June 27 “Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Apology for 
the Land League”; July 1 “The Execution Yes- 
terday”; July 3 "What Has Become of the Bi- 
Metallic Conference?”; July 10 “The Glad- 
stone Ministry”; July 11 “Books About Health”; 
July 15 “The Right and Wrong of the Egyptian 
Question”; Aug 22 “Dorsey's Career"; Aug 25 
“The Manager's Account of the Condition of 
the Republican Party"; Aug 29 “Тһе Monopo- 
list and the Striker”; Aug 31 “Cottagers and 
Boarders”; Sept 1 “The Origin of the Boss Sys- 
tem” Sept 4 “Congress and Reform”; 7 
“Mr. Blaine as a Reformer”; Sept 14 e 
Servant Question"; Sept 15 "What Will Mr. 
Gladstone Do with Egypt?"; Sept 16 "A Sug- 
gestive Political Reminiscence”; Sept 18 “The 
Late Dr. ”; Sept 21 "Mr. Folger's Nomi- 
nation" [with Carl Schurz]; Sept 26 “The Dis- 
appointment in Egypt”; Sept 29 “Pierola’s Re- 
turn”; Oct 2 “Mr. Henry Ward Beecher on the 
Republican Nominations”; Oct 5 "Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ig at Oct 9 “General Butler’s Ac- 
ceptance"; Oct 10 “ ‘Spoiling the Egyptians’ "; 
Oct 16 “The French Ministry and the Social- 
ists”; Oct 20 “Mr. Herbert Spencer on Amer- 
ican Civilization” [with A. G. Sedgwick]; Oct 
21 “The Influence of Homicide on Southern 
Progress”; Oct 26 “An Instructive Parallel”; 
Nov 2 “America in Westminster Abbey”; Nov 
7 “Mr. Boutwell on the Civil Service"; Nov 10 
“The Republican Sentinels”; Nov 13 “American 
Overwork”; Nov 20 “Skirmishing Funds”; Nov 
21 “The Game of Politics”; Nov 24 “Teaching 
in American Colleges”; Dec 2 “The Rationale 
of Southern Homicide”; Dec 4 “More of Mr. 
Blaine on the Isthmus Canal”; Dec 5 “The Ргез- 
ident’s Message"; Dec 7 “How Not to Do It”; 
Dec 9 “Louis Blanc"; Рес 11 “Why Capital 
Does Not Flow into the South’; Dec 14 
“French Colonization”; Dec 16 “The British 
Ministerial Changes”; Dec 18 "The ‘Corner’ 
and ‘Future’ Inquiry”; Dec 23 “Christmas”; 
Dec 28 “The Passage of the Pendleton Bill in 
the Senate” 
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“Civil Service Reform” Stoddari’s Encyclo- 
paedia Americana (American Supplement to 
the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica) 4 vols 1883-1889 (New York, Henry G. 
Allen Co) п 260-262 


“The Southern States Since the War” Gon- 
temporary Review (London) xir Nov 681— 
700 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 5 
“This Particular Measure’ Passed at Last” 
[with Carl Schurz]; Jan 8 “Repudiation and 
Defalcation”; Jan 12 “More About Southern 
Homicide”; Jan 19 “Enforcement of State 
Debts”; Jan 20 “The Legitimist Revival”; Jan 
26 "The Manners of Americans in Europe"; 
Feb 8 "The Press and Agriculture"; Feb 15 
"Congress and Books"; Feb 19 "Congressional 
Paralysis”; Feb 23 “The Tax on Books"; Mar 6 
“Female Suffrage”; Mar 8 “Columbia College 
and the Public"; Mar 10 “Mr, Burt’s Case”; 
Mar 13 "The Parisian Riots"; Mar 16 "The 
London Explosion"; Mar 23 “En and the 
Irish-Americans”; Mar 29 “An English Dream of 
“‘Americanization’”; Apr 2 “The Market for Ac- 
cusatory Fiction”; Apr 9 “Practical Moral Train- 
ing"; Apr 13 “Protection Run Mad”; Apr 17 “The 
Proposed Protectlonist Awakening"; Apr 20 
"The Medical War"; Apr 21 "The ‘Corner’ 
Committee on ‘Corners ”; Apr 24 “What Can 
Our Government Do About Irish DynamiteP”; 
Apr 27 “The Conversion of the French Debt”; 
Apr 30 “The Real Weakness of American Uni- 
versities"; May 4 "The Parliamentary Oath in 
England”; May 11 “The Irish Conspirators and 
the American Government”; May 24 “Butler 
and Harvard College”; Ma 36 “Morali 
Among Economists”; May 29 “Professorial Sal- 
aries in America”; June 4 “Tho Situation in 
Ireland”; June 5 “The Columbia College 
Scheme of Female Education”; June 7 “A Dis- 
mal View of French Finance”; June 8 “England 
and the Pope”; June 11 “Major Nickerson’s 
Desire for a Change”; June 16 “Dinner or 
Tea”; June 19 “Two English Writers on the 
Irish Question”; June 21 “Campaign Records”; 
June 22 “Duplex Professorships”; June 29 “The 
Paupers and the Immigration Law”; July 3 
“Honorary De "i July 12 “The Protectionist 
Last Ditch”; July 14 “The Evolution of the 
Summer Resort”; July 17 “The Threatened 
Strike of the Telegraphers”; July 31 “The Tele- 
graph and the Post-Office”; Aug 4 “Boarders’ 
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Rights on the Seashore”; Aug 6 “Honor in the 
үп Aug 7 “The Last Stage in the Tele- 
graphic Strike”; Aug 8 “The Telegraph Strike”; 
Aug 10 “Wall Street”; Aug 11 е Use of 
Going to College”; Aug 13 “The Duty of the 
Telegraph Company”; Aug 16 “The Latest 
French Reform"; Aug 17 “Why the Strike 
Failed"; Aug 18 "Summer Rest"; Aug 24 “А 
Cure for Discontent" [with A. G. Sedgwick]; 
Aug 25 "A -Goods Novel"; Oct 5 "The 
Truth about ‘Stock-Watering’”; Oct 6 "Per- 
sonal Abuse in Politics"; Oct 8 “The Autumn 
Manoeuvres”; Oct 11, "Some Suggestions of 
the Ohio Election"; Oct 16 ae End of the 
Civil-Rights ВШ”; Oct 20 “Cheap Newspa 
ers”; Oct 22 “The Horse Show”; bet 24 №. 
Matthew Amold’s Visit”; Oct 26 “The Situa- 
tion in France”; Oct 29 “The Revival of Ger- 
man Industry”; Nov 3 “Goodness and Theatre- 
Going”; Nov 7 “The Elections” [with A. С. 
Sedgwick]; Nov 12 "'Collectivity in Eng- 
land"; Nov 20 “Trade-Union Morality”; Nov 30 
“Мг. Blaine’s Whiskey Scheme”; Dee 1 “The 
Printers and the Press"; Dec 3 “Mr. Caxlisle's 
Election" [with Horace White]; Dec 5 "The 
Mormon Difficulty"; Dec 10 "The Printers and 
the Press"; Dec 17 ^A Radical Remedy for 
Polygamy”; Dec 24 “How the Reform Is Work- 
ing’; Dec 31 “Domestic Service" 


NATION EDITORIAL: * July 26 p 70 ^The 
Public and the Strikers” 


1884 


Letter to New York Deily Tribune May 31 
pT 
Letter to New York Herald Dec 24 p 4 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 8 
“Why the City Government Is Bad”; Jan 12 
“Another Solution of the Mormon Difficulty”; 

an 14 “Mr. Hewitt’s Explanation”; Jan 17 
Congressional Pleasantry”; Jan 21 “The Glad- 
stone Ministry and the Sudan”; Jan 24 “The 
State Taxation Again”; Jan 28 “Congress and 
Business’ [with J. В. Bishop]; Jan 29 “The 
New Anti-Mormon Bill"; Feb 4 “The Feuar- 
dent-Cesnola Trial” Feb 7 “Egypt in English 
Politics”; Feb 9 “The Telegraph and the Gov- 
ernment”; Feb 16 “An Aldermanic Defence”; 
Mar 3 “Liquor Government”; Mar 4 “The Man- 
ners and Morals of English Society”; Mar 14 
“Catching the Dynamiters” [with A. G. Sedg- 


* Godkin directed his admiring co-worker Wendell P. Garrison to print this in the Nation after 


editor-in-chief Carl Schurz дес 
bias. Althou 
take orders 


ed it unacceptable for the Evening Post because of its anti-labor 
Schurz at this time was formally in command of both papers, Garrison chose to 
Godkin. See Armstrong “The Godkin-Schurz Feud” p 19. 
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wick]; Mar 27 “The New German Parliament”; 
Маг 31 “The Cincinnati Riots”; Apr 7 “The 
Blaine Boom"; Apr 19 “ Vindication’ ”; Apr 26 
“Mr. Blaine’s Railroad Transactions”; Apr 29 
“Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s Career”; May 1 
“Boom Morality”; May 3 “The Fall of Prices”; 
May 5 “The Parties and the Press”; May 5 “The 
‘Strength’ Market"; May 8 "The Higher Edu- 
cation of Women in England”; May 13 “The 
New York Independents”; May 15 “Panics and 
Panics”; May 17 “The Grant and Ward Moral”; 
May 20 “The Folly of Booms”; May 27 
“Grant, Ward, and Fish”; May 29 “The Press 
and the Nominations”; June 7 e Republican 
Ticket”; June 9 “The Week after the De- 
bauch”; July 5 “Mr. Brewster's Testimony"; 
uly 7 “The Poor Egyptians”; July 12 "Cleve- 
's Nomination"; July 17 “The True Cause 
of the Trouble"; July 23 "The Independent 
Conference"; July 28 “Мг, Blaine as а Legisla- 
tor"; ee “What We Think About It Now”; 
Aug 11 “The True Meaning of Blaine”; Aug 14 
“The Politico-Clerical Crisis in Belgium”; Aug 
15 “More of It”; Aug 16 “Our Vacation Arti- 
cle”; Aug 18 “An Unfortunate Comparison”; 
Aug 29 “Wars and Rumors of War”; Sept 2 
“The British Expedition up the Nile”; Sept 4 
“The Political Women in the Canvas"; Sept 6 
“The Summer Hotels”; Sept 8 “The Republican 
Managers and the Ci rabo vas 
“ My Name iet" "; 12 е 
Standard of Official Mee i ee 12 “The 
Crops and the State of Trade”; Sept 18 “The 
U ess of the Republican Mistake"; Sept 
19 "The Best Work of the Canvas"; Sept 20 
"The Temperance Cause"; Sept 25 “ “The Con- 
science Vote”; я 26 “The Landreau 
Claim”; S 29 е English Navy Scare”; 
Sept 30 “Cleveland’s Independence”; Oct 2 
“Lie Building”; Oct 3 “Political Neutrality”; 
Oct 10 “The dency as a Business”; Oct 18 
“The Filth of the Canvas”; Oct 21 “The Use 
of Democrats”; Oct 27 “What Is ‘the Republi- 
can Party'?"; Nov 5 “The Lessons of the Elec- 
tion"; Nov 17 “The Prospects of Civil-Service 
Reform"; Nov 24 "The Independents and the 
Cabinet"; Dec 1 "Small, Compact Parties"; 
Dec 2 "'Pressure' and Civil-Service Reform"; 
Dec 4 "The Education of Republicans"; Dec 
5 "Some Curious Workings of the French 
Tariff; Dec 13 "Mr. Foster on International 
Trade"; Dec 15 "The Nicaragua Canal"; Dec 
18 "The Canal Treaty"; Dec 23 "The Admin- 
istration and the Treaties”; Dec 26 "Mr. Jones’ 
Difficulty”; Dec 27 “A Strange Proceding”; 
Dec 29 “The Clergy in Politics”; Dec 31 “Gov- 
ernor Cleveland and the ‘workers’ ” 


NATION EDITORIAL: Aug 7 p 107-108 
"The Revision of the French Constitution" 
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1885 


Letter to Сюй Service Record (Boston) July 
p 13-14 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 5 
“The Mournful Past”; Jan 6 “More About the 
Congo Conference”; Jan 26 “The United States 
and the iters”; Jan 31 "Some Truth 
About Canals”; Feb 2 “The Civil Service and 
the Common Schools”; Feb 5 “The Capture 
of Khartum”; Feb 16 “The Money Matters of 
the рше, Feb 19 “Freedom of Wor- 
ship’”; Feb 94 "The Sudan News"; Feb 26 
"The Mussulman Bugbear" Mar 12 “The 
Rumors of War”; Mar 13 “Memoranda”; Mar 
20 “How the Standard Has Been Raised”; Mar 
31 “The President as a Sheikh”; Apr 6 “What 
the President Has Done for the Democrats”; 
Apr 10 “The Afghan War”; Apr 13 “The Presi- 
dent’s Critics”; Apr 20 “Our Office-Seekers”; 
Apr 21 “‘The Principles of the Republican 
Party' "; May 2 “An English View of the Late 
Campaign”; May 4 “Arbitration”; May 7 “The 
Short Verdict”; May 11 “Gladstone’s Critics”; 
May 16 “The Munsell Case”; May 25 “Mr. 
Lowell”; May 29 “The French Pantheon”; 
June 1 “The Munsell Contempt”; June 4 “The 
Civil Service and the Soldiers"; June 5 “ “The 
Desecration of the Sabbath'"; June 6 “The 
Wine Industry”; June 10 “The Ministerial Crisis 
in En ”; June 20 “The Dress of the Sea- 
son”; Nov 5 “Hunters and Trotters”; Dec 7 
“The Pope and the State” 


NATION EDITORIAL: June 25 “Twenty 
Years Later” 


1886 


“An American View of Popular Government” 
Nineteenth Century хіх Feb 177-190 (re- 
printed: Problems of Modern Democracy (q v) 
1886 p 68-97.) 


“American Home Rule” Nineteenth Centu 
mx June 793-808 (reprinted in part: Hand. 
book of Home Rule (q v) 1887) 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 7 
“A Drive for Trotters”; Jan 16 "Ihe Senate 
and the Removals”; Jan 20 “The Old Irish 
Remedy”; Jan 21 “Ihe French Jeffersonians”; 
Feb 2 “New York in the Senate”; Feb 18, “How 
the Fashions Are Started”; Feb 25 “The Prohi- 
bitionist Fallacy”; Feb 27 “Silver in France”; 
Mar 3 “The Great American Remedy”; Mar 4 
aon Strange Doctrine Indeed”; Mar 13 “Com- 
pulso g”; Mar 17 ““The Papers’ "; Mar 
22 “The Duty of the Legislature”; Mar 24 “The 
‘Fundamental Principle’ of the Knights of 
Labor”; Apr 3 “Political Scientists”; Apr 5 
“Plunkitt’s ‘Propositions’ ”; Apr 9 “Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Triumph”; Apr 19 “Who Are ‘the Labor- 
ers P”; Apr 27 "The Irish Parliament”, 
"*Reading Notices’”; Apr 30 "The Lessons 
of the Strikes”; May 15 “The Church and the 
Laborer”; May 22 “Despotism and Secrecy”; 
May 24 “One of Mr. Gladstone’s Difficulties”; 
May 28 “The Knights as an Educational Body”; 
une 8 "Mr. Gladstone's Defeat”; June 15 “The 
ion of the French Princes”; June 25 

“Jo! 


Railway Postal Service”; July 6 “Rich Col- 


24 “The Reading Habit”; July 27 “The 

ital’ Bogie”; Sept 13 “Professor Gurney”; 
Sept 14 “ “Тһе Newspaper Habit "; Sept 15 
"Plumbers and Apprentices”; Sept 17 '''Sa- 
loons' "; Sept 18 "Guides for Women"; Sept 20 
"Bad News for Protectionists"; Sept 25 
Custom-House Again"; Sept 28 "The Real Ob- 
jection to the Henry George Candidacy"; Sept 
30 "Massachusetts Republicanism" [with E. P. 
Clark]; Oct 2 "Chairs of Journalism"; Oct 9 
"Cooperation and Character"; Oct 23 "Mr. 
Blaine and the English Civil Service"; Oct 30 
"The Municipality and the Independents”; 
Nov 8 "Tramp Politics"; Nov 8 “А Bill of Par- 
ticulars Needed"; Nov 9 “The Harvard Cele- 
bration"; Nov 11 "Some Further Advice to 
Well-Meaning People”; Nov 12 “The President 
and the Newspapers"; Nov 18 “A Step Back- 
ward"; Nov 22 “Charles Francis Adams”; Nov 
26 “Like Case, Like Rule”; Dec 18 “A Neg- 
lected Side of ‘the Labor Problem’”; Dec 22 
“A Great Scandal” 


1887 


“Some Political and Social Aspects of the 
Tariff’ New Princeton Review ш Mar p 164- 
176 (reprinted: Problems of Modern Democ- 
racy (qv) 1896 р 164-176) 


“American Opinion on the Irish Question” * 
Nineteenth Century xxu Aug 285—292 


"American Home Rule" Handbook of Home 
Rule ed James Bryce (London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co) p 1-23 


“А Lawyers Objection to Home Rule” 
Handbook of Home Rule p 129-153 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 6 
"A Doubtful Remedy"; Jan 11 "A Shameful 
Business"; Jan 22 "Pinkerton's Men"; Feb 4 
"Arbitration"; Feb 7 “ “The Labor Problem’ "; 
Feb 10 "The Pope's Interference in Germany"; 
Feb 11"The Duty of the Assembly Committee”; 
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Feb 17 “А Great Chance for Labor Reformers"; 
Feb 18 “The Rule of the Criminal Classes"; 
Feb 19 "The Next P Issue"; Feb 24 “The 
Normirofka"; Mar 4 “А Study in 'Politics' "; 
Mar 12 “ ‘Pulls’ "; Mar 22 Democratic Prep- 
arations"; Mar 24 “The President and the Re- 
ublicans"; Маг 28 “The Field Code at Al- 
any"; Apr 4 "Some of the President's Hin- 
drances”; Apr 9 "'Great Speeches'"; Apr 19 
“The Importance of the Finish"; Apr 21 “The 
Knights and the Trades"; Apr 25 “The One 
Thing Needful’; May 2 "A Very Important 
Announcement"; May 6 "The Composition of 
the Trades-Unions"; May 7 ““The Rule of 
Honor "; Мау 14 “Diamonds”; Мау 21 "Home 
Rule and English Journalism"; May 22 "Dumb 
Legislation; May 23 "The French Crisis"; 
May 28 "Dirt Roads"; June 11 “ТЬе Bachelors 
of Art”; June 13 "Socialistic Platitudes"; June 
17 "The Battle-Flag Pow-Wow” [with Е. P. 
Clark]; June 20 "The Victorian Jubilee”; June 
27 “Col. Ingersoll’s New England Mystery”; 
jue 30 "S в Conviction”; July, 9 “The 
gend of Fontenoy”; July 16 “ “The Republi- 
can Saloon’ in France”; 1 19 “The Situation 
in England”; Aug 1 “Holiday Equestrians”; 
Sept I “Mr. Gladstone’s Longevity”; Sept 3 
eaching Whist"; Sept 5 “The Soctalist Bug- 
bear”; Sept 6 “What Produces Iveses”; Sept 9 
“The Duty of Con about Poverty”; Sept 
10 “Dirt and Disorder”; Sept 13 “The Art of 
Making Money”; Sept 20 “Some Things Over- 
looked at the Centennial”; Sept 23 “The Culmi- 
nation of a Stringency” [ Horace White]; 
Sept 30 “The Dream of the Comte de Paris” 
[with Michael Heilprin]; Oct 6 “The Baltimore 
Reformers”; Oct 7 “Dilemma of the Massachu- 
setts Independents” [with W. H. Morison]; 
Oct 8 “Religious Politics"; Oct 11 “The British , 
Ministry"; Oct 14 “The French Scandal”; Oct 
22 “The Supreme Court and the Anarchists”; 
Nov 5 “The Execution of the Anarchists”; Nov 
11 “A Word to Social Philosophers”; Nov 17 
“The Right of Meeting in Public Squares”; Nov 
19 "Decorations"; Nov 25 “President Grévy’s. 
Resignation”; Nov 26 [editorial leader on viola- 
tions of the Postal Laws]; Dec 1 “ ‘Fair Trade’ 
in England”; Dec 10 “Tariff Made Easy”; Dec 
10 e German Sabbath”; Dec 12 “The Sur- 
plus Party”; Dec 15 “ ‘Blaine and a Surplus' "; 
Dec 17 "Mohammedanism, Canons, and Im- 
palement"; Dec 19 "A Useful Lesson"; Dec 24 
"Restricting Immigration"; Dec 31 "Pictures 
and Picture-Buyers” 


1888 
Letter to New York Tribune Jan 6 p 4 
Letter to New York Tribune Jan 7 p 4 


* This article is mistakenly titled “Ireland in 1887" in the Ogden bibliography. 


THE WRITINGS OF Е. L. GODKIN 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 3 
“Protection to Liquor-Dealing”; Jan 13 “The 
Effect of the Message”; Jan 14 “Gladstone”; 
Jan 25 "The Italians at Massowah"; Jan 28 

"Books that Have Hel Me’”; Feb 6 
"What Will Russia Do?”; Feb 11 “Froude 
and Marx”; Feb 13 “Southern Homicide”; Feb 
14 “The Florence Message”; Feb 18 “Brokers’ 
Gloom”; Feb 20 “The English Troubles”; Mar 
3 “The Duponts and the Durands"; Mar 6 
“The Public and the Locomotive Engineers"; 
Mar 8 "A Good Field for Reform"; Mar 9 
“The Effect of the Kaiser's Death"; Mar 10 
*, . . Copyright”; Mar 18 "Boulanger Again”; 
Mar 19 "Dr. Dix on Impunity”; Mar 29 “Pow- 
derly's Despair"; Mar 31 "The Administration 
and Indiana”; Apr 16 "Matthew Arnold”; Мау 
24 "Two New Fields for the Civil-Service 
Rules"; May 28 "The Administration and the 
Custom-House"; June 8 "The Issues of the 
Canvas”; June 16 “The Dislike of Farming"; 
June 29 “The Mugwump Justification”; June 
30 “Arts Among French Beggars”; July 5 “The 
Gettysb Celebration” [letter]; July 12 
“Publicity”; July 14 “Whiskey”; Aug 11 “Fat- 
ness”; Sept 14 “Some Charges and Specifica- 
tions”; Sept 15 “Comfort for the Timid”; Sept 
20 “ ‘Disputed Quotations’”; Sept 22 “Ath- 
letics in France”; Sept 24 “The Emperor Fred- 
erick’s Diary”; Sept 25 “Electoral Forgeries”; 
Sept 28 “How Common Things Become 
Sacred"; Oct 1 “The Ordnance Blunder”; Oct 
15 “A Vanished Illusion"; Oct 18 “A Barren 
‘Arraignment’ "; Oct 22 “Saving Traths for 
Young Politicians”; Nov 9 “The English Mis- 
sion”; Nov 13 “The London Murders”; Nov 
14 “The Really Serious Matter”; Nov 16 
“Competitive Examinations"; Nov 22 "Wana- 

ег’; Dec 4 "Yhe Churches and the City"; 
Dec 6 “The European ”; Dec 8 "Rich 
Boycotters”; Dec 15 “Modern Law-Makers"; 
Dec 17 “The Sudan News”; Dec 22 “The Rage 
for Office”; Dec 27 “Gen. Boulanger’s Revival” 


1889 


“Just the Boy That Is Wanted in Journalism” 
Youth's Companion uxu Feb 97 


"The Republican Party and the Negro" 
Forum уп May 246-257 


"Public Opinion and the Civil Service" 
Forum уш Nov 231-247 


“OQ’Connell’s Letters" (book review) Nation 
Jan 10 p 33-34 
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EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 2 
"New York and Her University"; Jan 7 "The 


Morier Affair"; “O’Connell’s Letters"; Jan 15 
“Delphi in the Market "; Jan 28 “Boulanger 
Г’; Jan 28 “The Car Strike"; Feb 1 “The Gene- 
sis of Our Samoan Trouble"; Feb 12 “The 
McElwee Episode"; Feb 14 “The Sunday Paper’ 
in London”; Feb 20 “The London Times Sen- 
sation”; Feb 23 “The Law of Libel”; Mar 5 
“The Cabinet”; Mar 9 “The Times Apology”; 
Mar 8 “The Party Thinkers”; Mar 9 "Concern- 
ing the Custom-House”; Mar 12 “Philadelphian 
Reflections on Wanamaker”; Mar 26 “Lawyers 
in Politics"; Apr 6 "The New York Post-Office"; 
Apr 10 “Our National Lottery”; Apr 13 “Gov- 
ernmental Lawlessness"; Apr 22 “Henry С. 
Pearson”; Apr 23 “A Possible Solution of the 
Spoils Problem”; May 4 “Profit-Sharing” 
[review]; May 10 “Political Gentlemen”; July 
19 “The Parnell Commission” [letter]; July 23 
“British Politics” [letter]; Aug 5 “Land and 
Society in England” [letter]; Aug 6 “The Poli- 
tics О Englishwomen”; Aug 8 “The New York 
Pavements’; Aug 9 “The Maybrick Case”; Aug 
13 “The Annual War Alarm”; Aug 15 “The 
ы of Terry”; Aug 18 “The Summer 
Boarder’s Future”; Aug 19 “Appeals in Crim- 
inal Cases"; Aug 20 "Boulanger's Indictment”; 
Aug 22 “A Curious Admission”; Aug 24 “Sum- 
mer Board As a Business”; Aug 26 “Roads and 
Streets"; Sept 2 “London Labor"; Sept 3 "An 
Unseasonable Joke"; Sept 13 "The Subsidized 
Press"; Sept 14 "Colleges Without Tempta- 
tion"; Sept 18 "The Scandal Prospect"; Sept 24 
“More t the Site of the Fair”; Oct 12 
“Fame and Notoriety”; Oct 19 “The Latin 
Awakening”; Oct 21 “A Word With Subscrib- 
ers to the Fair Fund"; Oct 23 ““ТЬе Grand 
Army' "; Oct 24 “А Ruler Over Trifles"; Oct 25 
“Post-Election France"; Nov 2 “Remarkable 
Admissions by a Preacher"; Nov 4 "A New 
English Weekly"; Nov 7 "Patronage and the 
Elections"; Nov 11 "The Kentucky Tragedy”; 
Nov 12 “The Wager of Battle"; Nov 14 "Mr. 
Giffen on the Bimetallists"; Nov 20 “Ihe 
Hereditary Principle"; Nov 21 “ “Тре Science 
of Retail Trade'"; Nov 23 "The Universities 
and the Professions"; Nov 26 "The Moral As- 
pect of the French Exposition"; Nov 30 "Carter 
on Codification” [review]; Nov 30 "The De- 
cline of New England"; Dec 3 "The African 
Problem"; Dec 14 "Our Way of Reform"; Dec 
18 “Was Walpole Corrupt?"; Dec 28 “Million- 
aires" ` 
1890 * 


"Newspapers Here and Abroad” North 
American Review ст, Feb 197-204 


* For the article “Was the Emin Expedition Practical?,” which is mistakenly dated 1890 in 


the Ogden bibliography, see 1891. 
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1890, continued 


“Criminal Politics” North American Review 
ст, June 706-723 (reprinted: Problems of Mod- 
ern Democracy (д v) 1896 p 123-155) 


“The Right of the Citizen to His Own Repu- 
tation” Scribner's уш July 58-67 


“Money Interests in Political Affairs” Forum 
x Sept 1-10 


“A Key to Municipal Reform” North Amer- 
ican Review crx Oct 422-431 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 11 
“Rich Men in the Senate”; Jan 21 “The Negro 
Problem”; Jan 23 “The Portuguese Case”; Jan 
25 “The Presbyterian Revision”; Feb 10 “Polit- 
ical Blind Staggers”; Feb 13 “The New Wine 
in the Old German Bottles”; Feb 14 “The Par- 
nell Report”; Feb 24 “The English Labor 
Lesson”; Feb 26 “The Aim of the German 
Socialists”; Mar 1 “No New Charter Needed”; 
Mar 4 “Schools of Journalism”; Mar 20 “The 
Lodge Election ВШ”; Mar 24 “Our Mayoral 
Curiosity”; Mar 27 “The Bar and the Sheriff”; 
Apr 3 “The Tammany Society”; Apr 5, “Who 
Is Responsible for Tammany?"; Apr 28 “The 
Tammany Biographies"; May 6 “А New Move 
in Columbia College"; May 17 "Bismarck as an 
Economist"; May 19 "Party and Other Moral- 
ity"; May 20 "International Boycotting"; May 
24 "The Governments and the Laborers"; May 
29 "A Unique Performance"; May 28 "The 
Census Questions"; June 7 "Journalism in 
France"; June 12 “Our “Sweating System" "; 
June 18 e Shortening of the University 
Course"; June 21 "Exit the "Practical Man' '; 
June 24 "Miss Fawcett's Triumph"; June 27 

А Blow at the Pirates"; July 11, "Ihe Force 
Bill"; July 19 “Optimists and Pessimists”; Aug 
28 “Railroad Discipline”; Sept 1 “Mr. Blaine’s 
New Departure”; Sept 8 “The Blaine Explo- 
sion”; Sept 15 “One Law of Politics”; Sept 19 
“More Light”; Sept 20 “The Anglo-Irish Situa- 


tion”; Sept 25 “The Speaker”; Sept 27 “The 
Leader of Society”; Oct 4 “The Bolan Epi- 
sode”; Oct 16 “Cheapness”; Oct 27 “Women 


sions Which Are Needed”; Dee 13 “The Cri- 
mean War” [review]; Dec 15 “The Irish 
Crisis”; Dec 20 “The Right to Privacy”; Dec 
20 “A Word for Obstructionists” 
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NATION EDITORIAL: July 3 “A Retro- 
t" 


1891 


“Was the Emin Expedition Piratical?” * 
Forum x Feb 633—644 


“The Economic Man” North American Re- 
view олп Oct 491-503 (reprinted: Problems 
of Modern Democracy (QU. 1896 158-179) 


"The American-Irish and Mr. Parnell" The 
Speaker (London) m Feb 28 251—253 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 2 
ene Paon ; Jand2 “More About 
the Barrundia Case”; Jan 14 “Humorous Diplo- 
macy”; Jan 16 "The Scotch Strike”; Jan 22 “The 
Hartlepool Election"; Jan 23 "The Reiter Fog"; 
Feb 7 "Law and Theft”; Feb 12 “The Barrun- 
dia Debate"; Feb 17 "Quay's Answer"; Feb 
18 “Рег Capite’ "; Feb 21 "What the Barrun- 
dia Case For"; Feb 26 ^A Great Revela- 
tion"; Mar 3 "The Chilian Conflict"; March 6 
“More about the Anomaly”; Mar 12 “The 
Working of the Copyright Bill”; Mar 16 “The 
New Orleans Massacre’; Mar 23 “Mr. Phelps 
on Мг. Ваше”; Mar 28 “Morality in Diploma- 
cy”; Apr 1 “The Italian Trouble”; Apr 6 “The 
New Commonwealth”; Apr 11 ne 
Sieve for Immigrants"; Apr 13 "The I 
Monarchy”; Apr 16 “The Fassett Report”; Apr 
23 “Se Tracy’s Duty”; Apr 24 “The Im- 
migration Problem”; May 2 “Bismarck’s Trans- 
formation”; May 8 “Mr. Blaine’s Tu- цев”; 
Мау 14 “The Itata Case”; Мау 15 “The Ala- 
bama Precedent”; May 22 “Mr. Carlisle’s Easy 
Lesson”; May 26 “Trials for Н ”; May 27 
“Balmaceda’s Defence"; June 9 “ The Prince 
of Wales's Set' "; June 12 “The Chilian Situa- 
tion”; June 18 “Secretary Foster’s Silver Ré- 
gime"; June 24 “The Sources of American 
Liberty [review]; June 24 “The Precursors of 
Peffer”; June 26 “The Striking Fever"; June 
30 ““ТЬе Fundamental Fallacy’”; Sept 17 
“Where the Democratic Convention Teves 
Us” [with Horace White]; Sept 18 “The Ohio 
Campaign” [with Horace White]; Sept 24 
“Rain Makers and Science”; Oct 1 “The Suc- 
cess of the French Republic”; Oct 7 “Parnell”; 
Oct 10 “State and National Politics”; Oct 19 
“Preparation for 1892”; Oct 26 “Our Treatment 
of Chile”; Oct 27 “A Word for the Poor State”; 
Oct 29 “The Chilian News”; Nov 6 “The 
Bosses”; Nov 13 “The Sale of the Judgeships”; 
Nov 16 “Tammany Apologists"; Nov 19 “The 
Proper Use of a Country"; Nov 20 " ‘Сталев’ "; 


* This article is mistakenly titled "Stanley's Expedition for Emin Pacha” in the Ogden bibliog- 


raphy. 


THE WRITINGS OF Е. L. GODKIN 


Nov 25 “The Prospect in England”; Dec 3 
“‘Losses’ in Foreign Trade"; Dec 10 “The 
Chilian Complication"; Dec 10 “The Speaker's 
Rights”; Dec 21 “A Furibundal Navy”; Dec 23 
“The Moral of Elkins” 


1892 


“Idleness and Immorality” Forum хш May 
334-343 (reprinted: Problems of Modern 
Democracy ( q v) 1896 p 180-198) 


“A Month of Quarantine” North American 
Review сиу Dec 737-743 


. Letters to the New York Evening Post "On 
Board Ње Normannia" Sept 10 p 1; Sept 12 p 5 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 7 
“The Democratic House and, War With Chili"; 
Jan 12 “Cheats and Cheating"; Jan 16 “The 
Objections to carey i Jan 19 “Navalism”; 
Jan 25 “Concerning War as a Remedy”; Jan 
28 “Patriotism”; Jan 29 “The Shame of It”; 
Feb 1 “The So Millennium”; Feb 6 *Au- 
thorities in Practical Politics"; Feb 13 “ “The 
Exclusives "; Feb 15 "'Harmony'"; Feb 29 
“The Bailiwick of the Bar Association"; Mar 4 
“Mr. Balfour's Failure"; Mar 15 "Ihe Boston 
Press"; Mar 17 "The Secret of Warriorism”; 
Mar 24 "The Moral of Judge Maynard's Fall"; 
Apr 9 "Criminal Libel'; Apr 18 "The Proper 
Work of the City Club"; Apr 18 [editorial 
leader on General Benjamin Butler]; Apr 21 
“The TI Mag Explosions”; Apr 25 "professor 
Froude"; Ápr 28 "The ists in Paris"; 
Aug 23 "Gladstone's Return to Power" [letter]; 
Sept 19 "Dr. Jenkins and the other Doctors"; 
Sept 26 "Mr. Morley's Trouble"; Oct 4 "The 
Greatest Political Necessity”; Oct 5 “More 
About Money in Elections”; Oct 7 “Concerning 
the Hon. David Martin”; Oct 14 “Bos Locutus 
Est”; Oct 17 “The Gospel of Hatred”; Oct 21 
“А Gigantic Bunco Game’ "; Oct 29 “Spoken 
English'; Nov 9 “А Great Example"; Nov 11 
"The Need of Prompt Action"; Nov 15 "An 
Instructive Comparison”; Nov 17 “Mr. Cleve- 
land and Tammany”; Nov 16 "Who Are “Good 
Americans'?P"; Nov 18 "The Objections to an 
Extra Session"; Nov 28 "Politics and Curren- 
cy"; Nov 30 "The French Trouble"; Dec 2 “А 
French View of the Monetary Conference"; 
Dec 20 “The French Corruption"; Dec 21 
“ *Personalities' "; Dec 22 "The Panama Cor- 
ruption Fund"; Dec 23 "The Maynard Case"; 
Dec 28 "The English Farmer's Plight” 


1893 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 2 
"The French New Year"; Jan 4 "The Jews in 
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Europe"; Jan 6 "Mayor Gilroy’s Message"; 
Jan 14 “The Harm of Immigration"; Jan 19 
"Ihe Egyptian Coup D'état"; Jan 21 “Blowitz 
on Jo ism"; Jan 23 “Tammany Apologists”; 
Jan 25 “The Constitutionality of Federal Quar- 
antine"; Jan 26 "Compurgative Banquets”; Jan 
30 “The New Irish Home-Rule Bill”; Feb 3 
"Hawaii"; Feb 18 “What Is Behind Home 
Rule"; Feb 21 " ‘Americanism’ "; Feb 25 “The 
Gladstonian ts"; Mar 4 “President 
Cleveland’s First Work"; Mar 7 "Naval Poli- 
tics"; Mar 11 "Balfour and Churchill"; March 
21 “ʻA Point in Journalism" ”; Mar 25 "Tam- 
many and Ulster"; Mar 27 "The Kilt in Dan- 
ег”; Маг 29 “The Postal Scramble”; Apr 1 
Ambassadors"; Apr 10 "The Better and the 
Bummer Element”; Apr 15 "The Secret of 
Gladstone"; Apr 17 "Glub Candidates"; Apr 
20 "Newspaper Pictures"; Apr 29 “ ‘Cuts’ and 
Truth"; May 8 "An Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; May 9 "Mr. James Bryce and His 
Duchy”; May 11 “The War Danger in 1892"; 
May 13 "The Situation in England"; May 16 
“The Decision on the Act”; May 28 
Navy artment and Naval Officers”; 
June 6 “Our Mode of Learning Political Econ- 
omy”; June 10 “Noise”; June 12 “Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Slow Progress”; June 15 “The Russian 
Treaty”; June 24 “Silver-Bugs and Silverola- 
try”; June 27 “The Happy-Go-Lucky Policy”; 
une 30 “The Great ‘Conspiracy’”; Sept 22 
Bimetallic Terror”; Sept 23 “Politics and 
Society in England”; Sept 25 “Judge Lynch 
as an Educator’; Sept 28 е Van Alen Case”; 
Oct 4 “The Ethics of a a Funds”; Oct 
9 “The Senatorial “Tug o 7"; Oct 19 
"Refuse"; Oct 27 “Southern Lynching”; Nov 4 
“The Tariff and the Consuls”; Nov 11 “About 
Brazil"; Nov 13 " 'Good Americans' "; Nov 15 
“General Harrison on Hawaii"; Nov 16 “Two 
Remaining Points"; Nov 27 "Football Again"; 
Пес 1 “The Athletic Craze”; Dec 8 “ t Is 
the Remedy?”; Dec 11 “The Explosion in 
Paris”; Dec 19 “The Hawaiian Message”; Dec 
26 “What to Do with the RETT ala Dec 
29 “The Naval Alarm in England” 


1894 


“The Duty of Educated Men in a Democra- 
cy” Forum хуп Mar 39-51 (reprinted: Prob- 
lems of Modern Democracy (q v) 1896 р 199— 
224) 


"Problems of Municipal Government" * Ал- 
nals 2 the American of Political and 
Social Sctence те May 857-882 (reissued in 
pamphlet form as Publication No 118, Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1894) 


* This article is mistakenly titled “Government of Cities” in the Ogden bibliography. 
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1894, continued 

“Н С. Pearson” 21 р (memorial address 
delivered in New York, June 21) (privately 


inted for the Civil Service Commission of 
ew York) 


“Who Will Pay the Bills of Socialism” Forum 
хуп June 304-405 (reprinted: Problems of 
Modern Democracy (qv) 1896 p 225-248) 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 6 
“Newspaper Society”; Jan 9 “The Report 
Against Mr. Hornblower”; Jan 13 “The Social- 
ist's ‘ ity”; Jan 15 “What to Do with 
Hawaii’; Jan 22 "Some Hawaiian Oddities”; 
Jan 23 “The Nomination of Mr. Peckham”; 
Feb 3 “A Suggestion for Socialists”; Feb 19 
“Tammany and Republican Bosses”; Feb 23 
“Political Economy and the People”; Mar 2 
“Some Reflections on McKane"; Mar 5 “The 
Situation m England"; Mar 8 “Government 
by See-Saw"; Mar 10 “Protection and So- 
cialism”; Mar 17 “The New Libel Law”; 
Mar 23 “Libellous Interviewing”; Mar 27 
“Fictitious War"; Apr 3 “Good Work for 
‘Good Americans’”; Apr 5 “The Goddess 
Argentum"; Apr 10 "Another “аг”; Apr 17 
“Facts for Bostonians”; Apr 20 [leader para- 

phs on Coxey’s army]; April 21 “Concerning 
Going to Europe’”; Apr 26 “The Republican 
Tweedledum and the Democratic Tweedle- 
dee"; Apr 27 “Who Is Responsible for Сохву?”; 
May 4 “Tammany and Home Rule”; May 10 
“The Samoan Troubles”; May 12 “Woman in 
the Socialistic State"; Мау 14 “The Coxey 
‘Problem’ "; May 17 “‘Scuttling’ Out of Sa- 
moa”; May 21 e New Silver Movement”; 
May 22 “Growing Rich in the Public Service”; 
June 12 “President Eliot"; June 13 ““The 
Scramble for Gold’”; June 19 “What It Has 
All Come To”; June 21 “Our Samoan Trouble”; 
June 28 “The Moral of the Carnot Assassina- 
tion"; June 30 “A Retrospect”; Sept 24 "Na 
Scares”; Sept 27 “The Minimum Wage”; 
Oct 5 "What & Mayor Should Be"; Oct 8 
“ Bosh’ "; Oct 10 “ t Is the Matter with the 
DemocratsP”; Oct 18 “Private and Public 
Morality”; Oct 23 “Mr. Morton’s Coachman”; 
Nov 1 “Mind and Labor”; Nov 8 “Non-Partisan 
Administration"; Nov 9 "The Future of Tam- 
many"; Nov 13 [editorial paragraph on Tam- 
many Hall]; Nov 14 "The Filling of the 
Offices"; Nov 16 "Concerning Platt"; Nov 26 
"The New Football"; Nov 30 "Charles Loring 
Brace" [review]; Dec 7 "More Investigation"; 
Dec 15 "Athletics and Health"; Dec 18 "The 
English Situation"; Dec 22 "Football and Man- 
ners”; Dec 28 “Platt and Croker” 
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1895 


“Diplomacy and the Newspaper” North 
American Revisto cux May 570-579 


Introduction to The Triumph of Reform: A 
History of the Great Political Revolution (New 
York, The Souvenir Publishing Company) 


Reflections and Comments, 1885-1895 (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons) 1-328 р (pub- 
lished in London by А. Constable and Company 
1898) 


Letter to New York Evening Post Dec 6 (re- 
printed: New York Herald Dec 7 p 13) 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 5 
“The Use of Great Fortunes”; Jan 15 “The 
Armenian Trouble"; Jan 23 “ ‘Sympathy’ in 
Brooklyn”; Feb 4 “ “Reasonable Wages’ ”; Feb 
7 “The Hawaiian News”; Feb 8 “The Congres- 
sional Remedy for Railroad Strikes”; Mar 4 “A 
Pessimistic Outlook”; Mar 6 “Journalistic De- 
mentia”; Mar 14 “Congress and the Constitu- 
tion” Mar 16 “Economical Fiction’; Mar 23 
“The Supreme Court and the Dictionary”; Mar 
27 “Government by Injunction”; Apr 9 “The 
Income-Tax Decision”; Apr 17 “The Bimetallic 
Kernel”; Apr 18 “Partisan Virtue”; Apr 23 “The 
Sanctity of the Grand Army”; May 7 “Our Jury 
System”; May 8 “The Mayor and the Bi-Parti- 
san Bill”; May 17 “The Legislative Torment”; 
May 21 “The Income-Tax Decision”; May 22 
“Justice Harlan’s Harangue"; June 3 ““Ад- 
vowsons' "; June 6 “The Gains of the Election 
June 10 "'Safe and Proper Bimetallism’ "; 
June 11 “The Horse”; June 13 fn AN 
Money for the People"; Sept 18 "College g- 
lish”; Sept 19 “The Right of Persecution”; 
Sept 24 “The Consular Reform”; Sept 30 “The 
Reform of the House of Lords"; Oct 5 “ ‘Some 
Problems of the Аре’ "; Oct 8 "Suggestions of 
the Canvass”; Oct 10 “The Condition Which 
Confronts Us"; Oct 12 “College Lectures”; 
Oct 19 “Business Administration”; Oct 25 
“More About the Monroe Doctrine”; Oct 31 
“The Real Mischief of Jingoism”; Oct 31 “Who 
Made Croker?” [with J. B. Bishop]; Nov 11 
“The Fate of the Sultan”; Nov 16 “ ‘Policy’ 
and ‘Holler’”; Nov 20 “Secretary Carlisle’s 
Speech” [with Horace White]; Dec 2 “S 
Reed in 1890”; Dec 11 “Union for Cleveland”; 
Dec 14 “Мг. Chamberlain’s Colonial Schemes”; 
Дес 17 “Force as a Moral Influence”; Dec 18 
"The Venezuela Correspondence"; Dec 19 
“The Real Problem"; Dec 23 “Patriotism and 
Finance”; Dec 27 “The Development of the 
Monroe Doctrine”; Dec 30 “The Commission”; 
Dec 31 “De Doctriná and De Facto" 


». 
E 
2. 


THE WRITINGS OF Е, L. GODKIN 


1896 


“The Political Situation” * Forum xxi May 
257-270 (reprinted: Problems of Modern De- 
mocracy (qv)1896 р 249-274) 


“The Real Problems of Democracy” Atlantic 
Monthly тххуш July 1-13 (reprinted: Prob- 
aoe Modern Democracy (д v) 1896 p 275- 
310 


Expenditure of Rich Men” Scribner's 
Magazine xx Oct 495-501 (reprinted: Prob- 
ond of Modern Democracy (чу) 1896 р 311- 
332 


“Social Classes in the Republic" Atlantic 
Monthly Lxxv Dec 721-728 


Problems of Modern Democracy: Political 
and Economic Essays (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons) 1-332 р (published in London 
by A. Constable and Co 1896) 


Letter to New York Evening Post Feb 1 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 4 
“The African Trouble”; Jan 11 “American 
Hatred of England”; Jan 14 “ ‘National 
Honor’”; Jan 16 “The Root of the Trouble"; 
Jan 22 “The “Doctrine’”; Jan 24 “Ношово- 
pathy in Government”; Jan 28 “The Armenian 
Resolutions”; Feb 3 “Some Results of the 
Tariff"; Feb 13 “The Venezuelan S "s 
Feb 15 "The Function of Discussion"; Feb 22 
“А Disguised Revolution"; Feb 24 "The Failure 
of Republican Morality”; Feb 27 “Platt’s Moral 
Position”; Mar 2 “Militarism in a Republic”; 
Mer 2 “The British in the Transvaal”; Mar 6 
“Change Without Variety”; Mar 9 “The Jingoes 
and the British Case”; Mar 11 “Senatorial Dig- 
nity”; Mar 16 “Tariff See-Saw"; Mar 17 “The 
African Trouble"; Mar 20 “The Foreign-Immi- 
gration Trouble”; Mar 23 “The Ba Cen- 
sure’; Mar 28 “German and Irish Crime and 
Disorder” [with J. C. Rose]; Apr 3 “The Con- 
solidation Scheme”; Apr 6 е Advantages 
of Consolidation”; Apr 23 “Governor Morton's 
Position”; Apr 29 “Gov. Morton and the Plat- 
form”; May 5 “The Unfortunate Press”; May 7 
“The Completion of the Work”; May 11 “A 
Word to Business Men"; May 13 “McKinley’s 
Silence"; May 20 "Platforms"; Jane 2 “Ex- 
Senator Henderson on McKinley"; June 5 "The 
Rule of Thumb”; June 11 “Im ce of the 
Albany Police Judgment"; June 15 "Free 'Trade 
in England”; June 19 “What Will the Evening 
Post Do?"; June 22 “That "International Agree- 
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тепе”; June 23 “The English Collapse”; Sept 
1 “Turkey in Extremis”; Sept 11 “ Treo Coin- 
age Explained’ ”; Sept 14 “the German Crisis”; 
Sept 16 “The Dynamiters”; Sept 21 “En 
aad Russia”; 22 “The Secret of Money”; 
t 25 “The English Humiliation”; Sept 28 
е оза Currency-Tinkers”; Sept 30 
“Bryanite Unteachableness"; Oct 2 “The By- 
gone Opinions of Public Men”; Oct 8 е 
Resignation of Lord Rosebery”; Oct 13 “The 
Growing Illiteracy of American Boys"; Oct 17 
"International Misunderstanding"; Oct 21 “The 
Bryanite Farmer as a Business Man"; Oct 27 
"Mob Violence"; Oct 29 "Mr. Moreton 
Frewen”; Nov 10 “The Venezuelan Settle- 
ment"; Nov 13 “The Southern States and the 
"Money Power "; Nov 20 "The Credit of the 
South”; Nov 23 “Bryan and Platt"; Nov 30 
“Platt and the Civil Service"; Dec 5 "Account- 
ability"; Dec 19 "Store Manners"; Dec 21 
"Platt and the orations"; Dec 29 “The 
Tariff Muddle" [with Horace White] 


1897 


"The Absurdity of War" Century Magazine 
Old Series тли Jan 468-470 


“The of American Boys” f (ad- 
dress to tmu deus Association of New 
York and Vicinity, November 14) Educational 
Review xm Jan 1-9 


“Democratic Tendencies” Atlantic Monthly 
Lxxx Feb 145-161 (reprinted: Unforeseen 
Tendenctes of Democracy (q v) 1898 р 1-48) 


“The Nominating System” Atlantic Monthly 
Lxxx Apr 450-467 (reprinted: Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy (q v) 1898 p 48-95) 


“The Decline of tures” Atlantic 
Monthly rxxx July 35-53 (reprinted: Unfore- 
seen Tendencies of Democracy (qv) 1898 
p 96-144) 


“РесиНа Нез of American Municipal Gov- 
ernment” Atlantic Monthly uxxx Nov 620-634 
(reprinted: Unforeseen Tendencies of Democ- 
тасу (qv) 1898 p 145-182) 


"Edmund Burke" in Library of the World's 
Best Literature ed Charles TA Warner 
(New York, В. S. Peale and J. A. ИШ) v 2779- 
87 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 2 
[leader paragraphs on Governor Morton and 


* This article is mistakenly titled “The Untted States Political Situation" in the Ogden bibliog- 


raphy. 


+ This article is mistakenly titled “The English Language” in the Ogden bibliography. 
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1897, continued 


Governor Black]; Jan 8 "The Armenian Horror"; 
Jan 11 "The Charter and Non-Partis $ 
[with J. B. Bishop]; Jan 15 “The Senatorship”; 
Jan 19 “England and South Africa”; Jan 21 
“Тһе Decline of Congress"; Jan 30 “More Bi- 
metallism”; Feb 1 “The Treaty in the Senate”; 
Feb 2 “The Moral of It All”; Feb 12 “Col. Bliss 
and the Primaries”; Mar 13 “A Great Step On- 
ward”; Mar 19 “Crete in England”; Mar 25 
“Italy and Crete”; Mar 27 aoe of Intelli- 

ence"; June 5 “A Miniature Republic” [letter]; 

ug 12 “English Politics” [letter]; Sept 14 
"Mr. Low’s Letter”; Sept 18 “A Spanish Sug- 
gestion”; Sept 27 “A Useful Comparison”; Oct 
11 “Must Republican Party Disband?”; 
Oct 13 “The Rehabilitation of the Turk"; Oct 
23 “The Gravity of the Result”; Oct 25 “A 
Counsel of Perfection”; Oct 28 “The Root of 
the Matter”; Nov 4 “College English”; Nov 6 
“The Tariff and the City"; Nov 9 "The Presi- 
dential Bogie”; Nov 13 “A Two-Sided States- 
man"; Nov 20 “The Influence of the Press”; 
Nov 26 “The Whole Truth”; Dec 3 “ ‘Jamming 
Through’ "; Dec 7 “The Passing of the High- 
landers”; Dec 9 “The Momentous Decision”; 
Dec 14 “French and German Colonization”; 
Dec 18 “Literature and Politics”; Dec 22 “ Im- 
perialism’” 


1898 


“The Growth and Expression of Public Opin- 
ion" Atlantic Monthly uxxx1 Jan 1-15 (re- 

inted: Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy 
tqv) 1898 p 183-225) 


“The Australian Democracy” Atlantic 
Monthly rxxxi Mar 322-336 (reprinted: Un- 
foreseen Tendencies of Democracy (qv) 1898 
p 226-265) 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy ( Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany) 1-265 p (published in London by A. 
Constable and Co 1898) 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 3 
“Bosso ”; Jan 8 “Optimism and Pessi- 


an 29 "Responsibility"; Jan 28 "The 
Ma Curiosity”; Feb 18 "The Citizens’ 
Union”; Feb 21 “The Anglo-French Imbro- 
S Feb 26 “Excitability”; Feb 28 “French 

riminal Procedure"; Mar 3 “French 'Evi- 
dence’ ”; Mar 7 “The London py 
Mar 8 “The Decline of the Port”; Mar 9 “The 
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Debate on the Appropriation” [with Rollo Og- 
den]; Маг 9 “ "$ ion of Judgment’ "; Маг 
10 “Light Wanted”; Mar 11 “The Real Hero 
of the Occasion”; Mar 14 “The Morality of 
Crowds”; Mar 23 “ ‘The Flag Covers the Car- 
g "; Mar 26 "Municipal Advertising"; Маг 29 

he War in its Right Place"; Apr 2 “Delibera- 
tion"; 7 “War and Foreign Trade"; Apr 13 
"The Education of War"; Apr 19 "War or 
Peace"; Apr 20 "The War and. After"; Apr 25 
"The Policy of Isolation"; Apr 30 "The New 
Political Force"; May 7 "French Progress"; May 
12 “The Church in the War"; May 13 “Govern- 
ing at a Distance" [with E. P. Clark]; May 14 
"The Italian Trouble"; May 18 "The Imperial 
Policy”; July 28 "Our New Imperialism” 


[letter]; t 8 "Social Transformations in 
England" [letter]; Sept 14 “Аргороз of the 
Philippines"; t 15 e English Mission"; 


Sept 15 " "The Sea Power " [letter]; Sept 17 
"The Moral Uses of Dark Things”; Sept 21 
“Men for the Exigency”; Sept 24 “The ‘New 
Duties’ and ‘New Relations’”; Sept 27 “Un- 
faithful Counsellors”; Sept 28 “The Republican 
Platform”; Oct 1 “What to Do With the Phil- 
ippines”; Oct 3 “Literature and War”; Oct 7 
e True National Hero”; Oct 10 “Public 
Opinion and Empire"; Oct 20 ““Destiny’ or 
‘Duty’ ”; Oct 26 “The Latin Plight”; Oct 31 
"George E. Waring”; Nov 2 “Come and Let 
Us Reason Together"; Nov 4 "Something to 
Be Remembered"; Nov 11 "Things that Lord 
Salisbury Does Not Know”; Nov 16 “Why We 
Have No Opposition"; Nov 26 “Democratic 
Fatalism"; Dec 3 “Voltaire and Dreyfus"; Dec 
17 “А New Kind of Municipal Ownership”; 
Dec 19 “Memoranda”; Dec 21 “The Co 
tion”; Dec 24 “The Anglo-French Trouble”; 
Dec 28 “The Question of Responsibility”; Dec 
31 “Democratic Wars” 


1899 


“David Ames Wells” Harverd Graduates’ 
Magazine уп Mar 351-355 


“The Conditions of Good Colonial Govern- 
ment” * (address on “The Government of the 
Colonies” before the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, Columbia University, Jan 24) Forum 
ххуп Арг 190-203 


“Random Recollections: А Ве 
Years” Evening Post Dec 30 р 5, 14 


of 40 


EVENING POST EDITORIALS: Jan 9 
“The Old Constitution”; Jan 12 “Signs of a 
Halt”; Jan 19 ““The Manners of Liberty' "; 


* This article is mistakenly titled "Colonial Government” in the Ogden bibliography. 


THE WRITINGS OF E. L. GODKIN 


an 21 “The English Political Muddle”; Jan 23 
ansionist Dreams”; Jan 25 “The Next 
Sep 3 Jan 26 “More Tannerism”; Jan 27 “What 
If the Treaty Is Not RatifiedP”; Feb 3 “Some 
Wholesome Restraints”; Feb 6 “The Philippine 
Crisis”; Feb 13 “More Baggage Explanations”; 
Feb 18 “The New Question in England”; Feb 
20 “The Decline of the Port”; Feb 27 “A Great 
Moral Catastrophe”; Mar 2 “Carl Schurz”; 
Mar 8 "'Chaos "; Mar 15 “The Situation”; 
Mar 17 “The Custom-House Vexation”; Apr 1 
“Good Americans in Trouble”; Apr 3 “The 
President’s Popularity”; Apr 12 “The Cause 
of Peace"; Apr 24 “A “Parochial Affair’ "; Мау 
2 “Secretary Long’s Defense”; May 3 “ ‘Incen-~ 
diary Literature’”; May 8 “The True Point”; 
May 13 “The Marriage Scandal”; May 15 “Im- 
perium et Libertas”; May 18 “Suppression As 
An Influence”; Oct 10 “Military Morality”; Oct 
14 “The Moral of the Dewey Reception”; Oct 
19 “ and Warlike Nations”; Nov 4 
“John Murray Forbes” [review]; Nov 2 
French Military Justice”; Nov 14 “Compurga- 
tion"; Nov 18 “The Civil-Service Fable"; Nov 
97 "Clerical Ideas: of Education"; Dec 4 "The 
‘New Diplomacy and War"; Dec 7 "Lynch- 
ing”; Dec 11 "'Strenuous' Excitement” 


1900 


Preface to American edition of Edmund 
Burke Orations and Essays (New York, D. 
Appleton & Company) 


Letter in New York Journal (morning edi- 
ton) July 11 p 8 


EVENING POST CONTRIBUTIONS: Jan 
3“ ‘Ignoble Peace’ ”; Jan 10 ““The Mills of 
Соё ^; Jan 17 “Optimism and Pessimism”; Jan 
24 “The Education of Example”; Jan 31 “Sages 
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and “Veteran Observers "; Feb 7 “A Day on 
Chalgrove Field"; Sept 19 "Civil-Service Re- 
form”; Sept 20 “The Clergy and War"; Oct 3 
"Political Tenacity”; Oct 10 “Campaign Bo- 
gies”; Oct 17 “The Lack of Opposition”; Oct 24 

War as a Means of Peace”; Det 31 “Rich Men 
and Democracy"; Nov 28 "Francis Parkman"; 
Dec 12 “The Clergy Militant”; Dec 19 "Per- 
sistence in Reform" 


1901 

Letter in Evening Post Nov 16 p 6 

EVENING POST CONTRIBUTIONS: Jan 
2 “Huxley's Biography”; Jan 9 “The Influence 
of Example”; Feb 27 “Modern Christianity”; 
Mar 26 ‘Judicial Oaths”; Aug 10 “Changes in 
England" | 

NATION CONTRIBUTION: “Lost Aids 
to Conduct” April 11 p 201 

1903 (posthumous) 


Problems of Modern Democracy 3rd edition 


1912 (posthumous ) 
Problems of Modern Democracy 4th edition 


1913 (posthumous) 


“A Letter on Lincoln” 16 p (privately 
rinted, the Hillacre Book House, Riverside, 
Bonn) цер! of letter to the London Daily 
News March 7 1865) 


1966 (posthumous ) 


Problems of Modern Democracy ed Morton 
Keller (Cambridge, Harvard University Press) 


+ This letter, Latina written by Godkin, was obtained through a subterfuge by Hearst's 


Journal and publish 


without its author’s consent. 


{ Of this, Godkin’s final piece of рае writing, Wendell P. Garrison wrote Charles Francis 
"s] 


Adams, |: “I enclose [Godkin 


attempt at constructive writing, clipped from the Post of 


ett Much as I desired to embalm in the Nation his latest utterances, I so felt in this the 
marks of his mental decay that I thought it a finer act not to take it over.” In April Garrison 
had published in the Nation a Godkin letter in the face of its refusal by the Evening Post. 
W. P. Garrison to C. F. Adams, Jr, Oct 15 1901, C. F. Adams, su (Massachusetts Historical 


Society). W. P. Garrison to Katharine Godkin, April 12 1901, 
to E. L. Godkin, April 16 1901, Godkin Papers. 


Papers. Edward P. Clark 


Regions of Snow: The Poetic Style of Stephen Crane 


By Rora Мплев 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


ESPITE his popularity, the reputation of Stephen Crane declined 
sharply after his brief career ended in 1900. Not until our second 
Renaissance of letters occurred in the 1920s, when literary historians needed 
to account for the altered course of American fiction, was there a revival of 
interest in Crane. Thomas Beer’s biography, with an introduction by Joseph 
Conrad, began the flurry of excitement.’ Crane's collected works were pub- 
lished; outstanding literary personages were engaged to write the prefaces 
for each of the twelve volumes — Joseph Hergesheimer, R. H. Davis, 
William Lyon, Phelps, Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson, Amy Lowell, 
H. L. Mencken.? However, in the four or five pages allotted to them they 
could do little more than proffer subdued praise or record personal recollec- 
tions, Then quiet settled over his name again. 

When Horace Gregory issued his survey of American poetry in 1946 only 
a passing notice of Crane's achievement as a poet appeared there.” The 
1940s were preoccupied with Henry James and Herman Melville and Mark 
Twain. But John Berryman was reading Freud, and it seemed to him that 
Stephen Crane’s life and work fulfilled the implications contained in a docu- 
ment which Freud entitled “A Special Type of Choice of Objects Made by 
Men.” When Berryman's psychological study of Crane was published in 
1950, the poet's rehabilitation began in earnest. In 1950 W. M. Gibson 
edited The Selected Prose and Poetry; in 1952 В. W. Stallman brought out 
An Omnibus; in 1957 Daniel С. Hoffman edited a collection of Crane's 
fiction, but Hoffman's book devoted entirely to the poetry of Crane appeared 
in that same year." 

Ostensibly Hoffman's concern was with the poetry, but his analysis of 
Crane's aesthetic development settled down to an examination of subject 
Enrron's Nore: This essay was originally submitted as the introduction to a concordance to the 
poetry of ies Crane, p by Professor Miller, But it has been learned that such a 


concordance has been compiled at the Joniversity of Toledo by Professor John M. Morgan, with 
the use of the computer. 


1 Thomas Beer Stephen Crane (New York 1923). 
2 The Work of Stephen Crane ed Wilson Follett (New York 1025-1928). 


ы я and Marya Zaturenska А History of American Poetry, 1900-1940 (New 
ork 1046 


+ John Berryman Stephen Crane (New York 1950). 
5 Daniel С. Hoffman The Poetry of Stephen Crane (New York 1957). 
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matter, to a paraphrase of subconscious thoughts and feelings that were 
generated by the biographical circumstances, to a search of literary influ- 
ences. To be sure, Hoffman did more than document and so verify Berry- 
man’s view. He did seek out unfamiliar literary sources for Crane’s poetic 
style (Theological Writings of Jonathan Townley Crane and Jesse T. Peck, 
Dreams by Olive Schreiner, and the then forgotten Devil's Lexicographer 
by Ambrose Bierce). However, all this material was placed before us to 
demonstrate what the poetry was not: it was not modelled on French sym- 
bolism; it was not part of any American literary tradition — neither Whit- 
man nor Emerson nor Dickinson. Exactly what the poetry was he states in 
such terms as these: "Hence it is that in Crane the combination of natural- 
istic realism with a most intense sensuous awareness and a striking empirical 
command of metaphorical language could lead to successful assertions of the 
forms of feeling" (p 242). 

It is а phenomenon of literary historiography that despite an announced 
intention to illuminate the object, seldom are there such discoveries in fact; 
the reader too often must settle again for sources, biography, ideas or criti- 
cal generalities, For surely in the case of Stephen Crane there is no intense 
sensuous awareness, there is no command of metaphorical language; and 
what, after all, is the precise nature of the assertion of the form of feeling, 
successful or not? We are not told. 

Yes, Crane assaults institutionalized religion, and inveighs against hypoc- 
risy and injustice; he has an abiding horror of war; he mistrusts nature and 
God; he despairs of free will — yes, all this is true — but how are such ideas 
rendered? through whose point of view? in what kind of language? with 
what quality of feeling? What, in a word, is the poetic style of Stephen Crane? 

Analysis of the poetic devices reveals that Crane is not a lyric poet in any 
conventional sense, but a dramatic poet, a raconteur of disjunctive experi- 
ences, a monologist who effectively immobilizes his features into a stylized 
mask of indifference to those often violent, always outlandish events. There 
is scorn and rage and passionate denunciation but there is, too, the temper- 
ing mask of dissociation and withdrawal because the poet is an observer. So 
pervasive is his manner of poetic restraint in rendering matters of grave 
socia] concern, his grotesque realities, that finally the precise nature of 
Crane's thoughts eludes us and we cannot say for sure whether we are read- 
ing a poetry which is a disguise for rhetoric, or rhetoric which is a mask 
beneath which Crane has hidden genuine sensibility. Is he engaged in the 
light manufacture of anecdotes of social evil or are his emotions profound, 
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his sense of justice violated? Does he withdraw because he will not or cannot 
commit himself energetically to any cause at all or does he withdraw because 
the world he inhabits allows no alternative? 

The primary clue we have for a solution to this puzzle lies in the most char- 
acteristic design of his structure, the encounter. Of the sixty-eight poems in 
The Black Riders, thirty take the form of the dramatic encounter between 
personae not related to the poet.® Of the twenty-seven poems in War Is Kind, 
seventeen are structured as confrontations. Among the “Posthumously Pub- 
lished Poems,” included in the new edition edited by Joseph Katz, three are 
encounters, three are dramatic events.’ The poet is not himself involved in 


8 The Poems of Stephen Crane ed Joseph Katz (New York: Cooper Square Publishers 1966). 
Т am grateful to have the texts supplied in this critical edition, and I thank Alfred A. Knopf 
Incorporated, owners of the literary rights to Crane’s writings, for permission to quote Crane’s 
poems. 


7 I use the Arabic numerals assigned by Katz. Later abbreviations will be BR for The Black 
Riders, WK for War Is Kind, I for Intrigue, UP for Uncollected Poems and PPP for Posthu- 
mously Published Poems. 
The Black Riders: 
2 Three little birds in a row 
5 Once there came a man 
6 God fashioned the ship of the world carefully. 
14 There was crimson clash of war. 
17 In heaven, / Some little blades of grass 
19 A god in wrath / Was beating a man; 
22 Once I saw mountains angry, 
24 І saw a man pursuing the horizon; 
25 Behold, the grave of a wicked man, 
27 A youth in apparel that glittered 
31 Many workmen / Built a huge ball of masonry 
32 Two or three angels / Came near to the earth. 
35 A man saw a ball of gold in the sky; 
38 The ocean said to me once: 
39 The livid lightnings flashed in the clouds; 
41 Love walked alone. 
48 Once there was a man, — / Oh, so wisel 
51 A man went before a strange god, — 
52 Why do you strive for greatness, fool? 
54 “It was wrong to do this,” said the angel. 
55 A man toiled on a burning road, 
56 A man feared that he might find an assassin; 
58 The sage lectured brilliantly. 
59 Walking in the sky, 
61 There was a man and a woman / Who sinned. 
62 There was a man who lived a life of fire. 
63 There was a t cathedral. 
67 God lay dead in Heaven; 
68 A spirit sped / Through spaces of night; 
Among the “Uncollected Poems,” 74, “When a le reach the top of a hill,” and all of the 
“Legends” are dramatic encounters. Ex j 
War Is Kind: 


76 Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 
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these conflicts; he is an observer, he narrates an event that is taking place 
or has just concluded; he does not interpret but merely describes a situation 
as it affects the personae. And this disengagement of the poet combines 
with a real ambiguity of meaning to leave the reader more puzzled than 
moved, suspicious that he is being played with, not aroused; which is to say 
the reader joins the poet and becomes with him a spectator in the world. 
Let us take this poem to see how Crane’s stance affects the reader: 


Once there came a man 
Who said: 
“Range me all men of the world in rows.” 
And instantly 
There was terrific clamor among the people 
Against being ranged in rows. 
There was a loud quarrel, world-wide. 
It endured for ages; 
And blood was shed 
By those who would not stand in rows, 
And by those who pined to stand in rows, 
Eventually, the man went to death, weeping. 
And those who stayed in bloody scuffle 
Knew not the great simplicity. 

(5, BR) 


The poet is removed from this conflict over hierarchies; the man who gen- 
erated the quarrel dies, the quarrel continues, and meaning dangles as does 


TT “What says the sea, little shell? 

78 To the maiden / The sea was blue meadow, 

80 "Have you ever made a just man?” 

82 “I have heard the sunset song of the birches 

83 Fast rode the knight 

84 Forth went the candid man 

86 On the desert / A silence from the moon’s deepest valley. 

88 The wayfarer, / Perceiving the pathway to truth 

90 Once, a man, clambering to the house-tops, 

91 There was a man with tongue of wood 

93 In the night / Grey, heavy clouds muffled the valleys, 

94 The chatter of a death-demon from a tree-top. 

96 A man satd to the universe: 

97 When the prophet, a complacent fat man, 

98 There was a land where lived no violets. 

102 The trees in the garden rained flowers. 
Posthumously Published Poems: 

118 One came from the skies 

120 A god came to a man 

123 А шан ашнен 

124 А soldier, young in years, young in ambitions 

128 On the bows trail 

130 A grey and boiling street 
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the bloody scuffle for it is the reader who must decide whether the man’s 
intention was good or evil, whether the ensuing uproar was justified and 
what precisely was that “great simplicity.” There are no pointers to the 
external frame of reference that applies: the one who came may be Jesus 
weeping compassionate tears or Napoleon weeping tears of chagrin. 

In a similar poem the catastrophe of war is described. The one who comes 
in this case has nothing to do with the conflict, he seeks only to understand it. 


There was crimson clash of war. 
Lands turned black and bare; 
Women wept; 
Babes ran, wondering. 
There came one who understood not these things. 
He said: “Why is this?" 
Whereupon a million strove to answer him. 
There was such intricate clamor of tongues, 
That still the reason was not. 
(14, BR) 


He questions the people, perhaps victims or warriors, and receives so many 
answers he remains ignorant of the reason. But whether the apparition of a 
million is due to reasons good and bad or innate differences among people, 
we cannot say; nor can we be sure if it is the obtuse man or the irrationality 
of war, or the naive man or the multiplicity of countervailing forces that 
produce war. We all know war is evil but is it inevitable? This question is 
raised, and it is a relevant one, but it is not settled. 

Even when the poet is more directly engaged, the degree of his participa- 


tion is small and the idea elusive. 


In the desert 
I saw a creature, naked, bestial, 
Who, squatting upon the ground, 
Held his heart in his hands, 
And ate of it. 
I said: “Is it good, friend?" 
"It is bitter — bitter," he answered; 
“But I like it 
Because it is bitter, 
And because it is my heart." 
(3, BR) 


The poet observes a creature eating his heart. Beyond his question “15 it 
good?" we know nothing of his reaction to the event or to the explanation 
he has received. The gloss to Revelation 10:9-10 explains the source but not 
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the meaning.* The fact that the poet has addressed the naked bestial crea- 
ture as “friend” does seem to be significant, but the unobtrusive and com- 
panionable word “friend” has an astringent quality that matches the gro- 
tesque action even if it does not clarify the meaning. 

When Crane turns away from society and ponders his own personal con- 
flicts, we have still the form of the direct encounter, and we have still only 
a limited insight into the poet’s emotional response to his own situation. 


Yes, 1 have a thousand tongues, 
And nine and ninety-nine lie. 
Though I strive to use the one, 
It will make no melody at my will, 
But is dead in my mouth. 

(4, BR) 


The poet complains of his inability to sing the truth but we do not really 
know how he feels about his inadequacy. 
When he talks of love Crane still preserves his distance: 


I looked here; 
I looked there; 
Nowhere could I see my love. 
And — this time — 
She was in my heart. 
Truly, then, I have no complaint, 
For though she be fair and fairer, 
She is none so fair as she 
In my heart. 

` (8, BR) 


He is searching among the women who inhabit the abstract places of “here” 
and “there” but he cannot find someone to love until he unexpectedly locates 
her inside his heart. Instead of a lyrical outcry of joy at this discovery, the 
poet merely acknowledges that although other women may be more fair, 
the image in his heart is the fairest. Partly, the disengagement stems from 
the deliberate ambiguity of the pronoun, for Crane has placed the general- 
ized “she” where it may stand for both the beloved and the others. 

All the love poems of Intrigue render confrontations between the poet and 
his beloved, but even here the poet remains detached, allowing, it is true, a 


8 “So I went to the angel and told him to give me the little scroll; and he said to me, “Take it 
and eat; it will be bitter to your stomach, but sweet as honey in your mouth.’ And I took the 
little scroll from the hand of the angel and ate it; it was sweet as honey in my mouth, but when 
I had eaten it my stomach was made bitter.” 
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heightening of feeling as the emotions of the lover are revealed, but numb- 
ing any sense of immediacy by attaching the leaden refrain “Woe is me” or 
by interpolating banal expletives, “Ah God!” or by imposing on his lover the 
conventional device of formal address, such as “Thou saidst: ‘Sweetheart.’” 
These are cool love poems unless we are willing to accept the anachronisms 
of courtly love poetry for signs of uncontrollable emotions, unless we can 
find in such thickset, unmusical, chaste verses signs of forceful passion. 
When he talks of God it is the same: 


I walked in a desert. 

And I cried: 

“Ah, God, take me from this place!” 

A voice said, “It is no desert.” 

І cried; “Well, but — 

The sand, the heat, the vacant horizon.” 
A voice said: “It is no desert.” 


(42, BR) 


The poet cries out to God saying that he wishes to leave the desert on which 
he walks; he is told he has mistaken that desert; Crane demurs but the voice 
repeats the statement. Even if we gloss this poem with a reference to Exodus, 
and remind ourselves that it was on this desert that the covenant which 
gave meaning to life was confirmed, even if we conclude that Crane is there- 
fore suggesting there is no covenant, no saving beyond or in this world, we 
still have no way to assess his feelings, unless we are willing to judge silence 
as a powerful generator of feeling, as our own Pop artists would have us do. 

These dramatic encounters are not only indecisive in their action and their 
consequences, they are limited in their scope. Crane has narrowed the range 
of conflicts among his adversaries so that they focus our attention on one 
primary struggle, the search for truth. Of the sixty-eight poems in The Black 
Riders fourteen ponder the nature of truth. The next largest number, thir- 
teen, inquire into the nature of God. But since Crane wonders if God can 
be known, what are His attributes, what is the truth about God, his quest 
for truth and his search for the meaning of God are so interrelated we may 
look upon all twenty-seven poems as having a similar concern. The remain- 
ing forty-one poems, indeed all the rest of the poems in the canon, have for 
their subject matter various applications of this pervasive search for truth: 
it is not God but a woman Crane is striving to comprehend in Intrigue; it is 
not God but man’s nature he is seeking to fathom in War Is Kind. 

Neither do the personae themselves have much variety. Whether Crane 
speaks of sin, of virtue, of courage, or of God, always he is rendering the 
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small man confronting the bleak and lonely world, the small world ruled by 
a cruel God or a brute force. The immolation of the little man, his despair, 
his naiveté, whether he accepts or rejects illusion, whether he opposes or 
pleads with God or with an abstract, inflexible Antagonism, whether he 
quarrels with Ignorance or the irrational, mysterious universe, this man is 
the contender and his search the contention.’ And he is entangled in a 
mighty strange type of conflict. He challenges or is challenged by forces that 
are abstractions and so are beyond his reach: how, after all, can a concrete 
man retaliate against the general? what effective weapons are there to fight 
abstraction? And if that is precisely the point, that the adversary is never a 
name but a force, then despite the fact that the man succeeds only in arous- 
ing contempt for having tried,’ we can shudder for our own ineffectual 
struggles against our own nameless adversaries. 
Even Crane’s conception of his purpose as a poet falls into the same 

pattern: 

I explain the silvered passing of a ship at night, 

The sweep of each sad lost wave 

The dwindling boom of the steel thing’s striving 

The little cry of a man to a man 


A shadow falling across the greyer night 
And the sinking of the small star. 


Then the waste, the far waste of waters 
And the soft lashing of black waves 


For long and in loneliness. 


Remember, thou, O ship of love 
Thou leavest a far waste of waters 
And the soft lashing of black waves 
For long and in loneliness. 
(81, WK) 


? Usually Crane's small man appears in the first line of the poem: 
Once there came a man (5, BR) 
A god in wrath / Was beating a man; (19, BR) 
I saw a man pursuing the horizon; (24, BR) 
А man saw a of gold in the sky; (35, BR) 
Once there was a man, — (48, BR) 
A man went before a strange god, — (51, BR) 
A man toiled on a burning road, (55, BR) 
А man feared that he might find an assassin; (56, BR) 
There was a man who lived a life of fire. (62, BR) 
Once, a man, clambering to the house-tops, (90, WK) 
There was a man with tongue of wood (91, WK) 
A man said to the universe; (96, WK) 
A man adrift on a slim spar, (113, PPP) 
A god came to a man (120, PPP) 
10 Among the sixty-eight poems in The Black Riders there are twenty-three poems in which a 
character says this man is a fool or laughs outright at him. 
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When Crane describes his own sense of his poetic mission it is again gen- 
eralized, for although he explains what there is in the world (in the first 
stanza) he goes on to tell why such phenomena have occurred (in the 
second stanza), not why he chose the material. We do not know if he per- 
sonally has lost love or if the lack of love is universal. He is the small lonely 
man who laments as the catalogue of objects he surveys expands from small 
to great, moves from water to earth to sky and back again; he is the observer 
who sees the significance of isolation and loneliness. There is no love in the 
world; love has passed beyond the world leaving it bereft. His emphasis is 
placed on all men who suffer isolation, not only poets. 

Even when Crane describes the gathering together of a community of 
such isolated men, he still confronts them with the forces they oppose and 
although the result of the encounter has social implications, there is no vic- 
tory. They become an ignorant mob: 

And blood was shed 


By those who would not stand in rows, 
And by those who pined to stand in rows. 


(5, BR) 
There were many who went in huddled procession, 
They knew not whither; 
(17, BR) 


By the mere act of joining together they threaten established institutions: 


Mistakes and virtues will be trampled deep 
A church and a thief shall fall together 
A sword will come at the bidding of the eyeless, 
The God-led, turning only to beckon 
Swinging a creed like a censer 
At the head of the new battalions, 
— Blue battalions — 
March the tools of nature’s impulse 
Men born of wrong, men born of right, 
Men of the new battalions 
— The blue battalions — 
(74, UP) 


They threaten social rebellion even in that sensuous poem “On the desert” 
(86, WK). There the “hooded men, squat and dumb” watch a woman who 
dances with “whispering snakes:” 

Moves to the blowing of shrill whistles 


And distant-thunder of drums 
And over the sands serpents move warily 
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Slow, menacing and submissive, 

Swinging to the whistles and drums, 

The whispering, whispering snakes, 
Dreaming and swaying and staring 

But always whispering, softly whispering. 
The dignity of the accursed; 

The glory of slavery, despair, death 

Is in the dance of the whispering snakes. 


But the mob is only a gathering of isolates as ineffectual in concert as in 
single combat and the threat remains a threat. Singly or joined, the inhabit- 
ants of Crane’s world, those persons or companions who act out their roles 
of despair, never emerge as vivid, unique characters or companies. Crane 
calls them simply a creature, a man, people, a woman, babes, a sage, a wise 
man, a spirit, an angel, a devil, a youth, a traveller, workmen, an assassin, a 
worshipper, pupils, a maiden, a sailor, a knight, a wayfarer, and so do they 
remain, unless it is the reader who lifts them out of their generalized role, 
not to sharpen the portrait but to convert them into even more generalized 
proxies for abstract ideas: they become sham, innocence, ignorance, per- 
sistence, romanticism, community, purposiveness, hypocrisy. And to do this 
does not mar the fixed design of the dramatic encounter. 

In a poetry that narrates a sequence of events, it is no surprise to find that 
actions predominate over imagery, the analogy used more frequently than 
the organically expanding metaphor, as for example in this poem about the 
quest for truth: 


“Truth,” said a traveller, 

“Is a rock, a mighty fortress; 

Often have I been to it, 

Even to its highest tower, 

From whence the world looks black.” 


“Truth,” said a traveller, 
"Is a breath, a wind, 

A shadow, a phantom; 
Long have I pursued it, 
But never have I touched 
The hem of its garment.” 


And I believed the second traveller; 
For truth was to me 
A breath, a wind, 
A shadow, a phantom, 
And never had I touched 
The hem of its garment. 
(28, BR) 
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The poem operates as a series of analogies. The philosophers are two trav- 
ellers; they have had dissimilar experiences. To one, truth is a fortress, a 
tower, and by implication, truth is impregnable, all but inaccessible, and so 
remote from what goes on in this world, that once achieved it illuminates 
nothing below. To the other, truth is likened to a breath, a wind, a shadow, 
a phantom; one attribute serves all of these together: elusiveness. When in 
the third stanza Crane associates himself with the second traveller, he implies 
by this analogy that he believes truth is not attainable, perhaps even non- 
existent; at least he has never gotten near. 

How lyrical is the language of Stephen Crane? The world of nature he 
strives to understand is merely named: there are the sea, the desert, the 
clouds, the land or the earth, sky, snow, ice, wind, trees, mountains, stars, 
storms with lightning or thunder or rain, but none of these commonplaces of 
the natural world is further qualified. Instead Crane uses the different aspects 
of nature to represent loneliness or patience or inscrutability or Hebraism, 
Christianity, force, destiny, or illusion. The settings are barren of detail: a 
desert, a high place, a lonely place, heaven, earth, a mighty hill, a grim 
forest, the land of the farther suns, the road, a highway, the horizon, a black 
world, across the sky, on a burning road, in the spaces of night, and so on. 
There is no etching in of place; the time of year or time of day is always 
left vague. 

Crane’s diction is astonishingly lean. But he is writing poems that render 
dramatic events, poems in which antecedent and consequence take prece- 
dence over sensuous detail, and active verbs may be expected to predomi- 
nate over adjectives, and a colorless word such as “then” may constitute a 
sufficient turning point, as it does in approximately forty poems. We can- 
not look to syntax for meaning as we must always do in the case of verse by 
Emily Dickinson, but content ourselves with punctuation signs. 

Seldom is Crane’s diction particularly unusual or original. He confines 
himself to the minimal noun, and the objects or animals he merely names 
are commonplace, stripped of sensuous detail except for what the reader 
may supply by association. By juxtaposing a person or an institution or a 
tradition or event and an animal — horses, birds, reptiles, fish, his toad, lamb, 
puppy, ass, eagle, snakes, hens, bear, owl, mice — he depends upon the 
reader to transfer the attribute of one to the other. A complete list of objects 
named by Crane is startling for its limited range, its ordinariness: 
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The Black Riders 
1 spear, shield, hoof, heel 38 pillars, 
р, hull, sails, rudder, ways 40 veil 
11 newspaper 46 page, pen, ink 
12 picture 49 ral 
16 toy, walls, temple 52 shoe-buckles 
18 пе 53 spear 
27 apparel, garb, dagger 57 coats 
, tower, hem of garment 58 images 
30 sword, castle 59 garb 
31 ball 60 vail 
32 church 62 fabric 
33 wares 63 cathedral, altar 
34 images 65 basket, wicket 
68 coat 
36 book 68 sword 
Uncollected Poems 
69 bugle 74 sword, censer 
72 plume 75 wheels 
War Is Kind 
76 drums, peus button, shroud 88 knife 
y ships, robes 89 walls, wheels, bells 
90 house-tops 
т ink, books, trinkets 91 wood 
81 ship 92 money, banners, coverlet 
= spectacles 94 canoe, 

83 spurs, sword, saddle, banner, castle-wall 95 dollar, table, door, emblems, sabre, 
84 stick pce rug, baubles, hats 
85 list, candle 100 cloth 
86 robes, whistles, drums, bands [bracelets] 101 lantern 
87 newspaper 

Intrigue 
103 tinsel, ashes, temple, altar, dagger 106 castle 
104 picture, shoe, medals 110 
105 comb 111 bowl 

Posthumously Published Poems 
He ar, bottle, s cap, coat 127 drums 
5 bells Pence 128 carts, yoke 

s о 129 swords, drum 
119 Pand y pem 130 hearse, carriage, shades 
122 wares 131 bottles, mirrors, trinkets 
123 rail of a bridge, canoe, paddle 133 patent, bangle, candle 
125 pillars, roof, foor 135 pounds, dollars, francs, nails, coin 
126 Hagon 


339 


Most of these objects have to do with clothing familiar to him and to us from 
our own use, or the trappings of a medieval world familiar to Crane and to us 


from books. 
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Crane’s palette is equally austere. This is a complete listing of colors as 
they appear in his poems: 


The Black Riders 

1 black rider = black "oM 
10 black terror, white arms о Бери 
14 crimson clash, black lands P: lack garb 
23 blackness [place], golden days, silver nights 60 white clothes 
28 black worl 62 purple отут тед 
29 black impenetrableness 63 white processio 
30 red sword of virtue 64 white beard 
32 black der of people se blue [sky] 
35 ball of go 67 purple winds, black thing [corpse of God] 


38 green t Iden sand, coral, white fish 68 black death-slime 
46 red devils, E muck 


Uncollected Poems 
73 pink beneficiaries 74 blue battalions 
War Is Kind 
е yellow trenches, red and gold [crests] 89 brown walls, blue sky 
у robes, gold of patience а pss miles, black cities, grey clouds 
т lue meadow, grey walls green woods 
81 silvered passing, inier p black waves 95 red ra igh, white table 
82 white шу Дена 97 white lands, black lands, grey scene 
n жү е а 101 оша of carmine, violet, green, gold, blue 
night 
рч, emerald, yellow [bracelets] 
Intrigue 
103 blue shadows, black storm, ruby eyes, 110 white [dream] 
black death 

Posthumously Published Poems 
113 sinkings, grey ashes 125 bronze light 
118 brown devil 126 white eyes 
120 golden angels, pink hymns 128 brown trail 
121 grey thing, black laughter 129 red shoulders, white [corpse], blue corps 
123 silver turmoil 130 grey street, black carriages 
124 red winds, black battle 132 black words 


The collection of poems in War Is Kind (and those posthumously published 
poems which are similar) seems to have a lighter palette, a few more colors 
glow; in the love poems there are very few, indeed they are concentrated 
into one poem. Such a listing as I have made above has not ignored the 
possibility that there are colors implied by metaphors or allusions, as when 
Emily Dickinson calls a rainbow a "Bent Stripe." Nowhere does Crane use 
such a device. He is not concerned with how things look, but how people 
act. And it is not too much to say that for Crane they act black or white. As 
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for the rest, he is easily satisfied. Death-slime is black, evil is black, his 
beloved is fair, angels are golden. 

But he settles as easily for phrases that are not visual: heart’s blood drips, 
breath is faint, feet are tender; there are shrill whistles and lying tongues 
and red devils. The plethora of clichés seems at first, second, and final glance 
a far cry from the “striking empirical command of metaphorical language” 
that Hoffman finds in the poetry. 

Crane’s most effective poems do not depend on diction at all for their 
effect. The well-known “A man said to the universe:” (96, WK) has not a 
single image. “A man adrift on a slim spar” (113, PPP) works because of the 
action the reader experiences simultaneously with the experience of the 
dying man. Surely that man drowns anew each time the poem is read. It is 
the frenetic juxtaposition of tableaux that accomplishes this, not the diction 
per se. Crane’s surprise lies in his unexpected yoking together of common- 
place words that derive from disparate realms of experience, or acts, each 
familiar separately, but startling when they are joined: 


awkward ships, stupid ships 

I have heard the sunset song of the birches 
a white melody in the silence 

melons are crowned 


The screams of cut trees 
The clip-clapper of this tongue of wood 


These are metaphors, to be sure, but unsustained, undeveloped. Even when 
he allows himself to expand a metaphor, he juxtaposes that luxuriant passage 
with its antithesis, usually dialogue or unembellished narrative. In this poem 
we can see exactly his method: 


And you love me? 
I love you. 
You are, then, cold coward. 


Aye; but, beloved, 

When I strive to come to you, 

Man’s opinions, a thousand thickets, 
My interwoven existence, 

My life, 

Caught in the stubble of the world 
Like a tender veil, — 
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This stays me. 

No strange move can I make 
. Without noise of tearing. 

I dare not. 


If love loves, 

There is no world 
Nor word. 

All is lost 

Save thought of love 
And place to dream. 
You love me? 


I love you. 
You are, then, cold coward. 


Aye; but, beloved — 
(40, BR) 
The lines, 
Man’s opinions, a thousand thickets, 
My interwoven existence, 
My life, 
Caught in the stubble of the world 


Like a tender veil, — 
This stays me. 


do present us with a metaphor: man’s opinions are the thousand thickets and 
the poet’s interwoven existence, his life, is a tender veil that catches on these 
thickets modulated to stubble. Should he act in a way that is unconventional, 
outside held opinion (“strange move”) his veil tears. This portion is yoked 
on both sides to a simple direct confrontation between two lovers with that 
straight charge of cowardice setting off the embroidered defense in such a 
way as to make sport of all such poetical talk. 

The traditional devices of the lyric poet are relinquished by Crane as 
inappropriate to his conception of poetry as the rendering of a dramatic con- 
flict. There is a total of one hundred eight poems but it is no great challenge 
to compose a fair list of all the images that can be called metaphors or 
similes, Here is a scattering of typical examples: 

The bustling fates 

Heap his hands with corpses 
Until he stands like a child 
With surplus of toys. 


Many red devils ran from my heart 
And out upon the page. 
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It was strange 
To write in this red muck 
Of things from my heart. 


Than see tears in those eyes of my soul. 
There was a man who lived a life of fire. 
Even upon the fabric of time, 

I cried, “Come back, little thoughts!” 

If I should cast off this tattered coat, 


Mother whose heart hung humble as a button 
On the bright splendid shroud of your son, 


The sea was blue meadow, 
Alive with little froth-people 


Is the memory rubbish now? 
An old gown 
Worn in an age of other fashions? 


“You should live like a flower, 
Holding malice like a puppy, 
Waging war like a lambkin.” 


A horizon smaller than the rim of a bottle 
A horizon smaller than a doomed assassin’s cap, 


Instead of the burnished image Crane uses conversation, bits of dialogue, 
the wry comment. In The Black Riders forty out of sixty-eight poems contain 
dialogue; twelve out of twenty-seven in War Is Kind have speech; all of 
Intrigue is in direct address. And there is no music in what anyone in Crane’s 
world says. The niceties of rhyme, rhythm, or meter do not belong in a world 
where the behavior of fools vies with the antagonism of nature or God. When 
a rhyme does find its way into a poem the effect is ironic not lyric. The only 
familiar device Crane relies on is repetition. Simple refrains appear often, 
such as “Woe is me” or “God is cold.” An entire stanza may be repeated 
with a slight alteration that changes the thought, as in ““Truth, said a 
traveller” or ^'It was wrong to do this.’” Sometimes this device of exact 
repetition interrupted by a seemingly slight change of circumstance can be 
the source of humor as in the following poem: 


The sage lectured brilliantly. 
Before him, two images: 
“Now this one is a devil, 

And this one is me.” 

He turned away. 
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Then a cunning pupil 
Changed the positions. 
Turned the sage again: 
“Now this one is a devil, 
And this one is me.” 
The pupils sat, all grinning, 
And rejoiced in the game. 
But the sage was a sage. 
(58, BR) 


That the pupils are fooling the sage is our first understanding; but the sage 
may very well be fooling the pupils. Repetition of a crucial phrase may create 
a sense of strain or suspense, as in this poem: 


A spirit sped 
Through spaces of night; 
And as he sped, he called: 
“God! God!” 
He went through valleys, 
Of black death-slime, 
Ever calling, 
“God! God!” 
Their echoes 
From crevice and cavern 
Mocked him: 
“God! God! God!” 
Fleetly into the plains of space 
He went, ever calling, 
“God! God!” 
Eventually, then, he screamed, 
Mad in denial: 
“Ah, there is no God!” 
A swift hand, 
A sword from the sky, 
Smote him, 
And he was dead. 

(68, BR) 


The surprise in this poem derives from the curious fact that it is a spirit, 
one already dead, who is cut down, and the oft repeated appeal to God! 
God! God! tells us who has destroyed him. 

Repetition may be used to create a drama of expectation and jarring 
release, for the sudden withdrawal of the repeated phrase for several lines 
trips us up and puzzles us and pushes us to grab for the shift in meaning. A 
fine example of this technique appears in “What says the sea, little shell?” 
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“What says the sea, little shell? 

What says the sea? 

Long has our brother been silent to us, 
Kept his message for the ships, 
Awkward ships, stupid ships.” 


“The sea bids you mourn, oh, pines, 
Sing low in the moonlight. 

He sends tale of the land of doom, 
Of place where endless falls 

A rain of women’s tears, 

And men in grey robes — 

Men in grey robes — 

Chant the unknown pain.” 


“What says the sea, little shell? 
What says the sea? 
Long has our brother been silent to us, 
Kept his message for the ships, 
Puny ships, silly ships." 
"The sea bids you teach, oh, pines, 
Sing low in the moonlight, 
Teach the gold of patience, 
Cry gospel of gentle hands, 
Cry a brotherhood of hearts. 
The sea bids you teach, oh, pines." 
"And where is the reward, little shell? 
What says the sea? 
Long has our brother been silent to us, 
Kept his message for the ships, 
Puny ships, silly ships." 
"No word says the sea, oh, pines, 
No word says the sea. 
Long will your brother be silent to you, 
Keep his message for the ships, 
Oh, puny pines, silly pines." 
(77, WK) 


The tableau is strained, unless we conceive at once that the pines are poets, 
the ships are men of the world — active men — and the sea is Nature from 
which meaning is to be wrested. Then the tableau presents the poet standing 
at the shore holding the conch to his ear. What, the poet inquires three 
times, is the sea telling? The reply is not a single one but comes in a series 
of revelations. First the sea bids the pines mourn because the earth is doomed 
and women weep therefore as the priests, the men in grey robes, chant of 
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damnation. When the pines ask again, in the same words, the answer con- 
cerns what they can do about it. The poet must teach how to adjust to such 
a doomed earth. Instead of weeping with the women, teach patience; instead 
of chanting of pain, teach brotherhood. The third inquiry concerns reward. 
Not merely why should we teach so, but what is the good of doing so. At 
this point there is no answer. Our expectations are not fulfilled; the silence 
is more poignant, more meaningful, because of the transfer of the attributes 
of puny and silly of the actively questing ships to the philosophically inquir- 
ing pines, “Oh, puny pines, silly pines.” There is no reward on the doomed 
earth for such messages, there is no reward for poets. And to notice the 
second transfer in the final stanza is to see how the ironic effect of the poem 
is achieved: the pines have demurred at the sea which kept its message for 
the ships; now the shell borrows the phrase and by giving it back this way 
affirms indeed all word of reward will be kept for the ships. What is the 
truth? Doom. What shall we do about it? Talk of patience and brotherhood. 
What good will that do? None. 

Crane was aware of the traditional use of the expanding metaphor. In 
"Thou art my love" (103, WK) he sustains the metaphor of blood sacrifice, 
describing the progress of love in terms of the progress of an Aztec rite. In 
the first stanza he locates the encounter between the poet and his love, in an 
outdoor place: 

Thou art my love 
And thou art the peace of sundown 
When the blue shadows soothe 


And the grasses and the leaves sleep 
To the song of the little brooks 


А storm breaks in Stanza 2: 


And thou art a storm 

That breaks black in the sky 
And, sweeping headlong, 
Drenches and cowers each tree 
And at the panting end 

There is no sound 


The next three stanzas abandon the description for what seem to be un- 
related metaphors as he characterizes his love as a tinsel thing which he 
wrecks, as a violet careless of his caress, and as ashes of other men’s love. 
But that image of ashes draws us toward the conception of an abandoned 
altar, and the movement is restored: 
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And thou art the beard 
Оп another man’s face 


A few phrases more and we have the outdoor place concretized into a place 
of worship: 

And thou art a temple 

And in this temple is an altar 

And on this altar is my heart 


From this point on there is a steady motion of the sacrifice ending with the 
death of the victim: 


Let these sacred love-lies choke thee 


And thou art a priestess 
And in thy hand is a bloody dagger 


And thou art a skull with ruby eyes 


And if peace came with thy murder 
Then would I murder. 


And thou art death 
Aye, thou art death 
Black and yet black 


Despite a moment of revulsion where he seems about to interrupt the rite 
and kill the priestess, the poet remains the willing victim. 

Another such organic development occurs in “In the night” (93, WK), 
where the progression is logical, going from night to morning to evening to 
night. But such poems are infrequent, untypical of Crane. More fitting to 
his practice of rendering an encounter between two adversaries, or a con- 
frontation between a challenger and a powerful opposing force, is the device 
of juxtaposition. Two terms or two objects (usually appearing in the first 
line) are presented; Crane expands only one of these coupled terms, usually 
by taking up a single aspect or a familiar quality of one of his yoked equiva- 
lents. He never moves on the path of the most obvious clue provided by the 
opening; he takes the unexpected direction, but it is one which has been 
implicit though hidden there. When he moves forward again it is from a place 
made possible by the second line, and so on. Here is an example: 

The livid lightnings flashed in the clouds; 
The leaden thunders crashed. 


A worshipper raised his arm. 
“Hearken! Hearken! The voice of God!” 
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“Not so,” said a man. 

“The voice of God whispers in the heart 

So softly 

That the soul pauses, 

Making no noise, 

And strives for these melodies, 

Distant, sighing, like faintest breath, 

And all the being is still to hear.” 

(39, BR) 

The first line implies a storm, and establishes the probability for thunder. 
The word “livid” is a visual image establishing probability for “leaden” as a 
sound image — a shift only from one sense to another. The visual and the 
aural aspect of the storm makes probable an onlooker who sees and hears. 
Why a worshipper? The association of superstition and religious awe with 
storms is not illogical, requires only a small leap onto the cobblestone of a 
different path. And that simple presence of the worshipper makes possible 
the appearance of another, there beside him, who may not be a superstitious 
man and may therefore have an interpretation of the meaning of the storm 
different from that of the worshipper. And so the second worshipper does, 
and yet he does not tell, he continues with the aural quality of the whisper 
and by so doing explains where the voice of God may be heard. It is not 
in the storm but in the heart. We have in the space of this brief poem 
travelled vast distances, from way out in the sky to deep inside the heart, 
from the God of Hebraism to the God of Christianity, from thunder crashing 
to the faintest breath, from the flash of lightning to the flash of intuition. 
This device of the spiral movement appeals to Crane as a way to render 
action; he leaves the polished diction to other poets. 

And he leaves traditional stanzaic structures to other poets, as well. His 
stanzas are created to convey the sense of his disrupted thoughts. His move- 
ment is disjunctive rather than organic, he disturbs our sense of logic with 
illogic, he withholds from the reader the kind of ease that may be derived 
from the fulfillment of the expected, from the comfort and flow of inevitable 
progression. So his stanzas will vary: a poem will be constructed with six 
lines and three, four lines and five, five lines and three, two and seven and 
three, the shift from one stanza to another signalling a shift in action or in 
thought. 

Once we accept Crane’s choices and concerns we may begin to enjoy his 
surprises. 

A man saw a ball of gold in the sky; 
He climbed for it, 
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And eventually he achieved it — 
It was clay. 


Now this is the strange үе 

When the man went to the earth 

And he looked again, 

Lo, there was the ball of gold. 

Now this is the strange part: 

It was a ball of gold. 

Aye, by the heavens, it was a ball of gold. 
(35, BR) 


If the ball is above, it may be climbed towards. And if a man climbs he may 
very well reach the object. Climbing is such a domestic word, there is no 
strain to suggest failure. The humor derives only from the location being 
the sky, from the juxtaposition of stepstools and sky. That the ball of gold 
turns out to be clay is not outlandish either. But the line “Now this is the 
strange part” acknowledges that we might have thought the first stanza 
strange. That the man should climb for and reach it is unusual, but more 
unusual is the realization Crane urges upon us: once the man returns to 
earth, after having actually seen it was clay, he should continue to believe 
the ball is gold. There is an elfin quality to this burlesque of human logic. 
The repetition of the last three lines, with its pun “Aye, by the heavens” 
reinforces the joke. 

There are, surely, philosophical, social, and religious meanings in the 
poetry of Stephen Crane but his poems attract more by their leaping dis- 
junctive motions than by their import or relevance. His wisdom is adolescent; 
his poetic constructs of the irrational made rational delight us. We can spend 
many hours kenning his probable improbabilities, playing his poetic scrab- 
ble. The use of generalized place, unspecified time and character, unresolved 
dramatic conflict, confrontation in which the personae strive over an idea, 
the stress on action, the restraint of feeling, the interpolations of conversa- 
tion in place of imagery, the pervasive use of abstraction — all this makes 
for intellectual poetry rather than poetry that evokes feeling, a poetry that 
stimulates the mind rather than arouses the heart. His astringent compres- 
sions of feeling generate indignation at this sad mess of a world we inhabit. 
His bizarre encounters leave us groping with the strings of his ironical mask 
and we do not know whether we have raised our hands to tie or untie those 
cynical features. But we do know that these are not the conventional lyric 
songs to which we have become accustomed. 
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THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
ing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 


Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. Through June. 


DEATH OF ELIZABETH PLAZA GALLERY 


А mural © the contemporary English artist Leonard Rosoman depicting the colorful 
events and personalities of England in the period before and after the death of the 
queen. Through the summer. 


OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE Ммм GALLERY 


А major presentation of how an opera comes into being. An animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives a back-stage view of the 
1966 Metropolitan Opera production of Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. 
On view for a two-year period. 


* * * 


DECORATIVE IDEALISM OF BORIS ANISFELDT VINCENT Автов GALLERY 


Designs for ballet, opera, and theatre from 1905 to 1926, including several for pro- 
ductions of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, by the Russian-born 
artist. Through June 99. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 


A wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. ugh May. 


SIXTY FROM THE SIXTIES Lonsy AND LANDING Caszs 
On display are sixty books, broadsides, pamphlets, and portfolios, printed during the 
oes d ected for their excellence in the many phases of book production, with 
particular emphasis on the design of the printed page, Through May, 


450 YEARS OF BYELORUSSIAN PRINTING Ssconp FLOOR GALLERY 
An historical exhibition of Byelorussian printing from the works of Dr Francišak 
Skaryna in the early sixteenth century to modern printing їп Byelorussian SSR, Poland, 
and the Untted States. Through July. 


THE KIEV ACADEMY: THE FIRST UNIVERSITY IN EASTERN EUROPE 
d pho hs the three h ded Biticth p E 
Books an tographs commemorating un anniversary of a 
noted Ukranian center of learning. Through May. 
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ExHIBITIONS, continued 


The Central Building, continued 


THE PRINT OF THE NETHERLANDS Tamb Froon PRINT GALLERY 
A survey of Flemish and Dutch phe from the late fifteonth century to the present 
day, including prints after works of Brueghel, Rembrandt, Goltzius, and Appel. 
Through 


ет. 


ARNOLD BENNETT: THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit * of Bennett’s life and career. On display are manuscripts, 
typescripts, letters, and drawings by Bennett, as well as first editions of his work. 
Through June 1. . 


FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING Room 324 
Color plates from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. Through May. 
PAUL BENNETT AND PETER PAUPER Тнінр FLoon Comupon Norra 


An exhibition from the recently acquired papers of the late Paul A. Bennett of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company showing fis association with Peter Beilenson of the 
Peter Pauper Press in their work for The Typophiles. Through June. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fist Етоов Common Norra 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. Also, through June 15, an exhibit of photo- 
graphs and books from the division, entitled "Space Communications." 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847— 
1926, Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Froon Corrmor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Тигар Етоов Connmon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Тагар Froon Connmon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, ею, Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamro Froon Соввпов Norra 
A selection of prints from the I. N, Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


A Multi-Media exhibition of works by staff members of The New York Publio Library, in the Art 
Library and on the First Floor. Through May. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
“Focus — Infinity,” a group showing of works of photographers in the Harlem community. 
Through May. 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


A display of manuscripts and many of the books appearing in foreign translation of the late 
Langston Hughes. Through May. : E E 


* A catalogue of the exhibit is avaflable from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at $1.25. 
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Typophile’s Papers 


The papers of the late Paul A. Bennett, 
advertising artist, author, editor, and 
typographic advisor, have come to the 
Manuscript Division as a gift from Mrs 
Bennett through the efforts of Dr 
Robert L. Leslie. Paul Bennett, whose 
outstanding work in the field of graphic 
arts brought him international recogni- 
tion, was Manager of Typographic Pro- 
motion of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company for many years and was one 
of the founders and in fact the moving 
force of The Typophiles, a publishing 
organization dedicated to fine printing 
and design. Many people at The New 
York Public Library, including John 
Archer, Frank Weitenkampf, and Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, were instrumental in 
the development of The Typophiles and 
were actively involved in their projects. 
Under Bennett’s editorship, The Typo- 
philes’ Chap Book series, which may be 
seen in the Library’s Rare Book Divi- 
sion, was initiated in 1940 with Songs 
for a Printers’ Way Goose. Throughout 
his lifetime, Bennett was closely asso- 
ciated with Peter Beilenson of the Peter 
Pauper Press and with other prominent 
men in the worlds of publishing and 
printing. 

The Bennett papers include extensive 
materials from Bennett's work at Mer- 
genthaler — internal memoranda, cor- 
respondence with clients on matters of 





design and production, material on ad- 
vertising, lecture notes — and records 
of The Typophiles — membership and 
attendance at meetings, accounts for 
the volumes published under their im- 
print, and a large number of sketches, 
dummies, and other tools of design. 
Some personal family correspondence 
is also a part of the Bennett gift, as well 
as notes, typescripts, and proofs for a 
biography of F. W. Goudy by Bennett 
which never reached final publication. 


Back into Print 


We are glad to announce the reprinting 
of two of our publications that have 
been out of print for a number of years, 
The first, William R. Langfield’s Wash- 
ington Irving — A Bibliography, com- 
piled with the assistance of Philip C. 
Blackburn and published by the Library 
in 1933, has been enlarged by inclusion 
of “A Census of Washington Irving 
Manuscripts” by H. L. Kleinfield, first 
presented in this Bulletin in 1964. This 
double reprinting is issued by Kennikat 
Press at $6.00, The second book is Per- 
sonal Names: A Bibliography, compiled 
and annotated by Elsdon C. Smith and 
published by the Library in 1952; this 
232-page volume is now issued by Gale 
Research Company at $9.00. 

Both books are available in the Li- 
brary’s Sales Shops or (with payment 
in advance) by mail. 
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William Cowper and the Visual Arts 


By Rur W. Desar 
Northwestern University 


ONSIDERABLE ATTENTION has been paid recently to the 
C interaction between poetry and painting, particularly during the 
eighteenth century; and the researches of Jean H. Hagstrum,! Chauncey 
B. Tinker,* Christopher Hussey,’ and Elizabeth Wheeler Manwaring * have 
demonstrated conclusively how vividly the pictorial arts colored the poetry 
of that age. Professor Hagstrum’s investigations have brought to light affini- 
ties that exist between Pope and Bernini, Gray and Poussin, Collins and Guido 
Reni. His unaccountable omission of Cowper from the field he surveys is a 
matter for regret. Cowper, not a whit less than his then better-known con- 
temporaries, partook of their interest in the sister art of painting, and evidence 
of this is scattered liberally throughout his poetry and letters. His is the fairly 
unusual case of a poet who engaged in painting: one product of his brush 
adorns the wall of the Cowper Museum at Olney, another appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of 1804, and a third remains untraced. 

Cowper’s own observations on the reciprocity of the two arts in his time, 
and his awareness of the complementary role that each plays in enriching 
the other, succinctly appear in a letter to Lady Hesketh that he wrote after 
a friend had sent him a print of Bunbury’s “Propagation of a Lie”: 


The original thought is good and the exemplification of it, in those very 
expressive figures, admirable. A poem on the same subject displaying all 
that is displayed in those attitudes, and in those features . . . would be 
most excellent. The affinity of the two arts, viz. verse and painting, has 
been observed; possibly the happiest illustration of it would be found, if 
some poet would ally himself to some draughtsman, as Bunbury, and 
undertake to write everything he should draw." 


This essay attempts to examine the place that Cowper occupies in the 
confluence of the two arts during the eighteenth century. It also attempts to 
study Cowper’s brief excursion into the realm of drawing and the possible 


1 The Sister Arts: The Tradition of Literary Pictorialism and English Poetry from Dryden to Gray 
(Chicago 1958). 

2 Painter and Poet (Cambridge, Mass 1938). 

8 The Picturesque (London 1927). 

* Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (New York 1925). 

5 The Correspondence of William Cowper ed Thomas Wright (London 1904) пт 209; cited 
hereafter simply by volume and page. 
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influence of this experience on his poetry. For Cowper, who was acquainted 
with several prominent painters including Hogarth and Flaxman, abundantly 
exemplified the then popular practice of writing poems about paintings and 
painters.* In fact, works by both Hogarth and Flaxman elicited iconic * pas- 
sages from the poet. As might be expected, the two drawings of Cowper's 
that we are fortunate to have reflect the widely influential peaceful landscape 
of Claude Lorraine. But also present, and of greater interest, are elements 
suggesting the influence of Salvator Rosa — indicating perhaps the bent of 
a genius that even in poetry refused to be confined to the depiction of scenes 
bathed in serene sunlight. Cowper's interest in Italian and English painting 
and his passion for landscape drawing are glanced at briefly by Miss Man- 
waring in her observations on his relation with the pictorial arts (pages 57 
and 92), but, observing self-imposed limitations, she does not look for an 
awareness of the sister art that would go beyond "seeing landscape pictor- 
ially" (232). 

Cowper's friendship with painters and sculptors was both intimate and 
of long duration. He led, it is true, a sheltered life at Olney, then at Weston, 
and finally at Norfolk, but his letters amply testify that it was certainly not 
a life of seclusion. While in London, Cowper and Hogarth were "very active 
members of the Nonsense Club," * and the young Cowper, far from being 
timid and retiring, was an eager participant in the current social life.? Given 
this close contact between poet and painter, it is not surprising that Cowper 
chose to render into verse an engraving of Hogarth's — "Morning," the first 
plate of The Four Times of the Day, published in 1798.^ Hogarth's plate 


6 The earliest examples in Cowper are his translations from the Latin of the poet Vincent Bourne, 
usher of the fifth form at Westminster when was a pupil there: see Charles Ryskamp 
William Cowper of the Inner Temple, Esq. (Cambridge 1959) 21-23. Bourne’s poems, “Den- 
ners Old Woman” and “Tears of Ша Painter,” depict as a bastion that Time cannot assail, 
After the painter Abbott had done a portrait of Cowper, the poet wrote to Lady Hesketh, 
“... whether I live or die, while this picture subsists, my eee and proportions 
can never be forgotten” (1v 255), and in “On the Recelpt of my Mother's Picture Out of Norfolk” 
he celebrates “the art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim.” See also his poem in praise of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds: “Dear President, whose art sublime/Gives perpetuity to Time”; later, in “The 
Task,” 1 700-703, В. Ids’ skill transforms “a dull blank” into “a lucid mirror, in which Nature 
sees/All her тей features.” Here, Cowper's attitude to painting conforms to that of the 
Ancients, up until Aristotle at least, who conceived of art as a reflection or an imitation of life. 
I quote here and elsewhere from the text of William Benham (ed) The Poetical Works of 
William Cowper (London 1893); poetry references will be indicated by title, and in longer 
works by line as well. 

т By “iconic” is meant a description in verse or prose of a real or imaginary picture or other 
work of visual art. Keats's “Ode on a Grecian Urn" 18 one of the best-known examples of this. 


8 Frederick Antal Fuseli Studies (London 1956) 129. 


® Ryskamp xv, 94, 130-131. 
10 Hogarth's Graphic Works ed Ronald Paulson (New Haven 1985) Plate 164. 
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(reproduced above as Figure 1) has as its subject a prude on her way to 
church," followed by an attendant carrying her Bible. In her path are 
two pairs of amorous couples, an old woman seated on a basket, and a 
beggar girl warming her hands before a tiny fire. Cowper's lines take cogni- 
zance of some of the minute detail that Hogarth has here, as always, included: 
the dewdrop on the nose of the shivering attendant, and the scrawny neck 
of the elderly spinster, deliberately bared in hopes of yet finding an ad- 
mirer.* The Reverend John Trusler sees the prude as a prim and proper 
spinster, surveying the lovers with righteous disapproval? but the picture 
perhaps has greater subtlety than this, for, though frustrated, she seems 
capable of reflecting on her past conquests, “real, or fictitious,” as Cowper 
describes them, and may in fact derive some kind of vicarious satisfaction in 
observing the salutes that the two men confer on their fair mistresses: 


... her eyes both gone astray 
To watch yon amorous couple in their play. 


Cowper, with agile psychological insight, has exposed in his highly finished 
couplets the absurdity of this ancient prude’s attempt to vie with the two 
young women in the picture, whose uncovered necks are invitingly proffered 
to their admirers’ eager gaze. With а poet's selectivity he has appropriated 
only those features of the picture that corroborate his presentation of Truth, 
and expose its antithesis, the travesty of Truth: he has reduced the number 
of fond couples from two to one, and has omitted both the old woman and 
the beggar girl. Poverty is not the poet's theme here. The “shivering urchin” 
has, however, been retained since he is an intrinsic part of the prude's char- 
acter. He illustrates her snobbery and parsimony, and also affords an oppor- 
tunity for embellishments that have no pictorial foundation but nonetheless 
highlight her miserliness: 

The shivering urchin, bending as he goes, 

With slipshod heels, and dewdrop at his nose; 


His predecessor's coat advanced to wear, 
Which future pages are yet doomed to share. 


11 This redoubtable female had already found her way into literature in the person of Bridget 
Allworthy in Fielding’s Tom Jones (1749). 

12 “Truth” lines 131-178, The poem was written in 1781: it is likely that Cowper, fresh from 
the study of drawing that his weak eyesight had in the same year compelled him to discontinue, 
was particularly interested in Hogarth’s work, for he had known him in London twenty years 
earlier; see Antal 129 and Ryskamp 86-87. 

18 Rev John Trusler, ed The Works of William Hogarth (London 1849) т 67. Trusler was the 
first editor of Hogarth’s works and after Hogarth’s death collaborated with Mrs Hogarth in 
bringing out a further edition of the engravings entitled Hogerth Moralized, in which the painter 
is presented as a stern and joyless moralist. 
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Trusler makes no mention of the boy’s ill-fitting coat, evidently a hand-me- 
down garment, but Cowper introduces it with very happy effect. Close to 
his pictorial source, the poet, in the very best tradition of iconic verse, never- 
theless adapts the material to his own literary and moral purpose. 

But even though the poet here owes his inspiration to the painter, at the 
conclusion of his depiction of “sanctimonious pride” embodied in the person 
of the prude he departs from the source of that inspiration. He challenges 
the painter to create a saint, and then overthrows at least one tradition of 
religious art as being alien to the cheerful disposition of the true saint, who 
cannot be rendered in stereotyped terms: 

Artist, attend! — your brushes and your paint — 
Produce them — take a chair, — now draw a Saint. 
Oh sorrowful and sad! the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks, — a Niobe appears! 


Is this a saint? Throw tints and all away! 
True piety is cheerful as the day. 


In the scornful dismissal of the artist with his paint and brushes — and also 
of one important strain in baroque art — there survives an echo of the rivalry 
between the sister arts that had been pronounced in the seventeenth century 
— a period with which Cowper was very familiar. 

Amicable relations between the two arts were, however, more common 
than not, and such an instance is to be found in Cowper’s iconic lines on a 
picture of Penelope done by John Flaxman, painter and sculptor. He was 
the illustrator of Cowper’s translation of Homer, and poet and painter had 
met several times at Hayley’s. Cowper's excitement over the illustrations was 
considerable: 

Iam charmed with Flaxman’s Penelope, апа... will send you a few lines, 
such as they are, with which she inspired me the other duy while I was 
taking my noon-day walk. 

The suitors sinn'd but with a fair excuse 

Whom all this elegance might well seduce, 

Nor can our censure on the husband fall 

Who, for a wife so lovely, slew them all. 


Strange art! which both obliterates the guilt 
And makes the offender's blood seem justly spilt. (ту 448) 


These lines, though slight, do set forth the unresolved dilemma of the situa- 
tion as it struck the poet through the medium of Flaxman’s pictorial art, and 
there is present here a very real sense of the inexplicable mystery of art that 
baffles elucidation by the application of conventional moral values. The poet 
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sees the painting as the fixation of a moment of perfect equilibrium, making 
it impossible for the viewer to decide who was right and who wrong. This 
may sound strange coming from the evangelical Cowper, but here, for a 
moment at least, the poet recognizes the autonomy of the artist’s domain 
where normal values have neither part nor place. The terse statement of the 
ethical problem makes us wonder whether, if Cowper had enlarged upon it, 
he might not have responded to Flaxman’s picture with an iconic poem 
comparable to the Hogarthian “Truth,” only more profound. 

It is evident that, for Cowper, Flaxman’s Penelope went beyond a merely 
competent delineation of a beautiful woman: it posed a psychological prob- 
lem that defies analysis. His six lines on the picture possess a widely recog- 
nized eighteenth-century pictorialist value which was also traditional — the 
quality of enargeia.'* So close was the affinity between the arts that Cowper 
the poet could comment knowledgeably on a scene from Book XXIII of the 
Iliad, recommending it as a suitable situation for pictorial rendering since it 
afforded an example of this particular quality: Teucer, “in all the eagerness 
of emulation, points an arrow at the mark with his right hand, while with 
his left he snatches the bow from his competitor” (1v 475). 

Some of Cowper’s Olney hymns seem to suggest the presence of a pictorial 
background in the poet’s mind that might account for their occasional extra- 
Biblical and painfully vivid imagery.** Books of hours were popular in the 
seventeenth century and well into the eighteenth century too; pictorial rep- 
resentations of Christian themes, particularly the crucifixion and the pietà, 
were very well known. When William Unwin experienced feelings of guilt 
in having been drawn to Christ through the instrumentality of a picture, 
Cowper assured him that such fears were groundless: “He that kneels before 
a picture of Christ is an idolator: but he in whose heart the sight of such a 
picture kindles a warm remembrance of the Saviour’s sufferings, must be a 
Christian” (п 342). It is perhaps not too far-fetched to suggest that meta- 
physical verse, baroque art, and emblems contributed to the powerful and 
often eccentric visual imagery that we encounter in his hymns. 

Not unlike the notion of enargeia, portrait painting too was conceived of 
psychologically, for the artist sought to reveal what lay beneath the physical 
lineaments of his subject. In England during the eighteenth century portrait 


14 Or pictorial vividness; see Hagstrum 11—12, 134-140. Poetry, like painting, was not considered 
at Нз best if only a faithful reproduction of visual detall, but rather was expected to apprehend 
and convey the mental condition underlying external appearance. 

18 For example, Olney hymn no 15: “There is а fountain filled with blood/Drawn from Emman- 
uel’s veins;/And sinners, plunged beneath that flood,/ Lose all their guilty stains.” 
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painting touched a high-water mark, but much earlier, during the Renais- 
sance, the painter had come to feel that his art, though visual, could go be- 
yond its apparent limitations and not only portray character but convey ideas 
of morality; in Cowper’s own time, Blake was calling for a recognition of the 
power of the visual arts to transform a whole society by exposing its villains.!? 
Cowper, fully aware of the widened range of the contemporary painter's 
art, was disappointed with Romney’s portrait of him. He felt it lacked those 


< 


symptoms of woe" that he knew were an inherent part of his nature." 


Cowper's interest in the visual arts was by no means that of the dilettante, 
as is clear from his letters and his poetry: in a letter to John Newton, Cowper 
stated that he had “most of the monuments in Westminster Abbey by heart 

..” (11116). Still, he preferred to regard himself as an amateur because the 
sheltered life that he led at Olney and Weston kept him from London, the 
center of artistic activities. In a letter to Mrs King he wrote, 


I am a lover of good paintings, but no connoisseur, having never had an 
opportunity to become one. In the last forty years of my life, I have hardly 
seen six pictures that were worth looking at; for I was never a frequenter 
of auctions, having never had any spare money in my pocket; and the 
public exhibitions of them in London had hardly taken place when I left 
it. (ur 395) 


But even though disavowing a familiarity with auctions, he wrote some 
satiric lines on the self-styled connoisseur who "frequents the crowded auc- 
tion" but is quite incapable of discerning "the difference of a Guido from a 
daub” and is too tight-fisted to make a bid for the paintings that he so volubly 
admires.?? It is pleasant to think that Cowper — by his own admission to Mrs 
King — unlike the pseudo-connoisseur in his poem, would have made a bid 
had he had the money to spare. Even though he was never particularly 
well-off, in a letter to Thomas Park the engraver Cowper mentioned a "very 
small collection" of paintings that he owned (1v 254). 

With such an active interest in painting, it is not surprising that in Feb- 
ruary 1780 Cowper began to study drawing under James Andrews, a painter 


16 See David V. Erdman Blake: Prophet Against Empire (Princeton 1954) 404. See also Rose- 
mond Tuve Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago 1947) chap iii. 


17 Cowper's sonnet "To George Romney, Esq." Romney painted the poet's picture in August 
1792. Thomas Wright, the poet’s biographer, however, disa with Cowpers complaint 
against Romney's portrait, pointing out that several friends did notice the “symptoms of woe” 
that Cowper thought were absent (The Life of William Cowper [London 1991] 312). See also 
Cowper's six line stanza entitled “On Receiving Hayley’s Picture.” 

18 “The Task” vi 283-294. 
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and sculptor at Olney. He wrote to William Unwin that his application to 
it was unwearied: 


My scribbling humour has of late been entirely absorbed in the passion 
for landscape drawing. It is a most amusing art, and like every other art 
requires much practice and attention. . . . I never received a little pleasure 
from anything in my life; if I am delighted it is in the extreme. (1 187-188) 


Again, writing to Newton, 


james Andrews who is my Michaelangelo, pays me many compliments 
on my success in the art of drawing, but I have not yet the vanity to think 
myself qualified to furnish your apartment. (1 192) 


His humorous, self-deprecatory remarks are equally interesting: 


I even had the hardiness to take in hand the pencil, and studied a whole 
year the art of drawing. Many figures were the fruit of my labours, which 
had, at least, the merit of being unparalleled by any production either of 
art or nature, (ш 324) 


and in yet another letter, 


I draw mountains, valleys, woods, and streams, and ducks, and dabchicks. 
I admire them myself, and Mrs. Unwin admires them, and her praise and 
my praise put together are fame enough for me. (x 185) 


His friends, however, were less apologetic. Newton wrote to him: "Let the 
great boast of their Raphaels and their Titians, it shall suffice for me if I may 
inscribe on the pieces in my study — W. C. pinxt." ° But the strain proved 
too much for Cowper's eyes, always weak, and he gave up the pursuit a year 
later. Writing to Thomas Park he said, 


It was only a year that I gave to drawing, for I found it an employment 
hurtful to my eyes, which have always been weak and subject to inflam- 
mation. I finished my attempt in this way with three small landscapes, 
which I presented to a lady. These may perhaps exist, but I have now no 
correspondence with the fair proprietor. Except these, there is nothing 
remaining to show that I ever aspired to such an accomplishment. (1v 254) 


The recipient was Lady Austen, and one of the drawings appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of June 1804, p 505 (Plate I). The drawing is very 
much in the style of Claude Lorraine. The distant sailing boats scudding over 
the calm water, the human figures seated on a bank in the foreground, and 
the man watering his dog at the trough on the far right, are all Claudian 


19 y 191, quoted by Thomas Wright. 
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motifs, Eighteenth-century England accorded to Claude the recognition that 
his native France withheld, and it was he who gave to England a style in 
landscape painting that sprang from his intuitive feeling for nature contem- 
plated in her tranquil beauty at different times of the day, from dawn to sun- 
set. 

Cowper’s drawing (Plate I) is carefully constructed on the classical prin- 
ciples that not only Claude, but Nicolas Poussin, who was then also much 
in vogue, had adopted.” The large ruin on the right, partly in shadow, is 
balanced by the tall tree on the left, with the hillock and small ruin atop it 
forming a composite piece. The distant horizon of lake and sky link them 
together and at the same time form the base of an inverted triangle, the 
sides being suggested by the hillock’s slope on the left and the edge of the 
bank under the ruin on the right. The apex of the triangle thus formed points 
towards the human figures in the foreground, directing our attention to them 
in a subtle and effective manner. The slope of the hillock is counterbalanced 
by the slope of the shadow cast by the wall on the right, and the man who 
waters his dog is emphasized by the triangle of bright light that converges 
on his head like the point of an arrow. 

A question that inevitably arises is whether Cowper responded to the “pic- 
turesque" that was then fashionable.” So assiduously was the picturesque — 
in the form of storms, rocks, cataracts, and ruins — wooed by painters of the 
late eighteenth century, that Thomas Rowlandson, a prominent artist of the 
time, satirized such a predilection in his humorous caricatures.” Cowper too 
commented whimsically on the extremes to which such an infatuation could 


20 The influential eighteenth-century French aesthetician, Abbé Du Bos, said, “The best painters 
.. - have very seldom given us landscapes wholly desert, and without human figures. They have 
peopled their pictures. . . . This is the constant practice of Poussin, Rubens, and other great 
masters” (quoted by Joseph Warton in “Reflections on Didactic Poetry,” appended to his edi- 
tion of the Works of Vergil (London 1753) 1 401-402). 


21 Uvedale Price and William Gilpin were two of the most notable among those who defined 
the concept of the picturesque. See Price's Ped on the Picturesque (London 1794) and Gilpin's 
Observations Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, Made in the Year 1772, on several parts 
of England; particularly the Mountains, and Lakes of Cumberland, and Westmoreland 2 vols 
(London 1786). Price speaks of "two opposite qualities of roughness, and of sudden variation, 
joined to that of irre ty," being "the most efficient causes of the picturesque" (44—45). 
Gilpin warmly recommends ruins to the уге artist as being excellent objects of picturesque 
beauty on account of their variety that allows the pencil to delight “in the bold, free, negligent 
strokes, and roughness of nature’ (т xv). Later, he considers the presence of human figures in 
a picturesque scene and debars “the industrious mechanic,” but admits the loitering peasant, 
the lazy cowherd, and the fisherman because, “even idleness, if I may so speak, adds dignity 
to a character.” Also, his “picturesque apparatus — his boat,” enhances the atmosphere so earn- 
estly desired (п 44). Cowper's landscapes do conform, in many respects, to these rescriptlons. 
For a helpful study of Cowper and the picturesque, see Norman Nicholson William Cowper 
(London 1951) 113-191. 


33 See William Gaunt A Concise History of English Painting (New York 1964) 118. 
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go and described an edifice that had been put together by a slightly eccentric 
peer, in the nature of a ruin (т 155-156). The picturesque did, however, 
possess a more serious side that may have derived from the work of Salvator 
Rosa (1615-1673), who excelled in the depiction of a dark and agitated 
nature, full of restless energy and strange irregularity. Perhaps Cowper, 
with his dread of mountains and great heights,” did respond obliquely to 
the picturesque in his drawings, and more directly in some of his poems. The 
following details in the drawings may be called Salvatorial: in Plate I, the 
gnarled vegetable growth that protrudes from the bottom corner of the ruin, 
prominently thrusting itself out over the lake like a serpent's head poised to 
launch in pursuit of the fleeing ship, and the ruins that occupy so conspicuous 
a place, the large one on the right displaying a profusion of vegetable growth. 
In the drawing that now hangs in the Cowper Museum at Olney (Plate П) 25 
signs of “savage Rosa" 2° are equally pronounced — the large square Gothic 
tower that dominates the picture, along with the strangely distorted leaves 
‚апа serpentine branches of the tree in the right foreground that support a 
peculiarly Blakean creeper twined around its trunk. Also highly suggestive 
is the distant mountain, whose bleakness contrasts with the fecundity of 
vegetation in the foreground. A human figure is present in the shape of a 
shepherd tending his flock, but man and beasts are dwarfed by the rugged 
elements that fill the picture. 
Cowper's drawings by themselves are perhaps not of particular signifi- 
cance, but when considered as expressions of a genius that in verse also re- 
fused to be restricted to descriptions of nature tamed and harmonized, they 


23 Alexander Cozens (с 1717-1788) and John Robert Cozens, his son, were responsible for 
spreading Rosa’s reputation in England. See Gaunt, 112ff. Sir Joshua Reynolds said that Claude 
conducts us to “the tranquillity of Arcadian scenes and fairy land" (Discourse XIII), while 
Rosa’s style "has that sort of dignity which belongs to savage and uncultivated nature” (Dis- 
course V). Rudolph Wittkower, in his Art and Architecture in Italy, 1600-1750 (Middlesex, 
Кий 1958) 216, describes Rosa’s style thus: ". . . many of his landscapes have their skies 
dark and laden, storms twist and turn the trees, melancholy lies over the crags and cliff, buildings 
crumble into ruins . . . these wild scenes were soon regarded as the opposite to Claude’s enchanted 


сеш See also Heinrich Мо шт "The е апа Its Opposite” Principles of Art 
istory trans M. D. Hottinger (New York, nd) 23-27. 


24 ту 266, 268, 287. 

25 Pen and ink; cartridge paper, 434 x 6% inches; by courtesy of the Curator, Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, England. On the verso surface of the drawing appears this 
statement: "The picture was drawn by the hand of the celebrated poet Cowper and given by 
him to Lady Austen, at whose decease, it was sent Baron T: › from Paris, to A. Knight, 
September 1802. The Rev. J. А. Knight, minister of Tottenham Court Chapel (where Lady 
Austen usually attended for Divine Worship) kindly presented this to S. Greatheed. Presented 
to the Cowper Museum, 7 July, 1931 by Miss Henrietta Gauntlett, daughter of Dr. Henry John 
Gauntlett, the distinguished Church musician." 


26 James Thomson The Castle of Indolence ХХХУШ. 
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take on a certain importance. Cowper the poet, like Cowper the painter, 
cannot be easily categorized, for his work displays qualities of both serenity 
and perturbation in varying measure. Having been generally regarded as a 
poet who found wild and untamed nature distasteful, it has been said of him 
that he “always liked nature best slightly tamed,” *” that he had a “preference 
for the cultivated and elegant,” ° and that he did not like the grandiose and 
vast in landscape" and shunned the stormy sea.” It has also been said that 
he “found no need of the picturesque.” % While it is true that many of his 
poems do concern themselves with the more tranquil aspects of nature, such 
remarks are perhaps an over-simplification. They tend to overlook the very 
few yet incredibly powerful poems that respond to the bleak and the wild 
in nature. “The Castaway” immediately comes to mind as an example of 
this, but it is not the only striking one. Perhaps unfortunately, the astonish- 
ing qualities of this poem have eclipsed, for the non-specialist reader at least, 
his poem entitled “Оп the Ice Islands Seen Floating In the German Ocean," 
written a few months before his death and a day before "The Castaway" was 
composed. Here, the poet has found in the enormous mountains of ice, 
doomed for ever to wander in "Cimmerian darkness," a perfect symbol of 
the spiritual desolation that advanced upon him with relentless insistence 
during the last years of his life: 
The rest is ice. Far hence, where, most severe, 
Bleak Winter well-nigh saddens all the year, 


Their infant growth began. He bade arise 
Their uncouth forms, portentous in our eyes. 


Cowper’s last poems and some of his hymns reveal that he had а deep emo- 
tional kinship with nature in her unruly moods, a kinship that his outward 
preference for nature tamed should not be allowed to obscure.” The imagery 
employed in “On the Receipt of My Mother's Picture Out of Norfolk” (1790) 
conforms more closely with Salvator Rosa than with Claude: 


27 David Cecil The Stricken Deer Or The Life of Cowper (London 1929) 189. 

28 Roderick Huang William Cowper, Nature Poet (London 1957) 143. 

29 Manwaring 119. 

30 Hussey 127. 

81 Cowper' long relationship with Fuseli, the Anglo-Swiss painter whose art explored the sub- 
conscious, dreams, and nightmares, is evidence of an aspect of his nature that was fascinated 
by the bizarre. See Antal 123. Fuselt’s illustrations of Cowper's poems, done a few years after 
the ан death, are not only an indication of his own inclinations, but also point to an element 
in Cowper's кош that strangely contrasts with the apparently smooth and unruflled surface 
of his verse. F'useli's illustrations are permeated with an eerie and tense atmosphere that hardly 
conforms to their innocuous titles: “Newsreading in the Country,” “Family Life in the Country, 
and “The Dressing Room.” See Antal, plates 54b and 55b; see also Paul Ganz The Drawings 
of Henry Fuseli trans Е. В. Aikin-Sneath (New York 1949) plate 83. 
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But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
Me howli Lists drive devious, tempest tost, 
Sails ви seams opening wide, and compass lost. 


The Olney hymns likewise abound in scenes of wild and tempestuous nature; 
“Temptation” (No 38) has these lines: 


The billows swell, the winds are high, 
Clouds overcast my wintry sky. 


The opening stanza of one of his best loved hymns (No 35) shows the Creator 
ordering and controlling nature, but yet being identified with it in its differ- 
ent states of turmoil: 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


In “Hope, like the short-lived ray,” an early poem to his cousin Theodora 
with whom he was in love, his feelings of despondency immediately assume 
the familiar guise of a sailor overwhelmed by the raging sea,” yet struggling 
desperately for survival: 

The seaman thus, his shattered vessel lost, 

Still vainly strives to shun the threatening death. 


Most probably, Cowper’s training as an artist was responsible for the stance 
he adopts in his description of landscape in “The Task.” The painter is not 
itinerant but sets up his easel on one spot, and must therefore adhere to the 
perspective that this situation affords him. The poet, on the other hand, is 
free to advance toward and then move away from the particular subject 
under observation. While this liberty may, in one sense, be to his advantage, 
in another sense the very curtailment of the painter’s liberty imparts to his 
work a coherence and unity of impression that the descriptive poet may well 
lack. “The Task” was begun in 1783, two years after Cowper discontinued 
his use of the brush; significantly, it is in this work that there appears for 
the first time unmistakable evidence of the painter’s attitude — an attitude 
that he was by now familiar with. Cowper the poet assumes the stance of 
the painter in certain of his descriptions, remaining stationary throughout 
the verbal scene-painting and rendering it in terms of foreground, middle- 


ва Professor Ryskamp (108-108, 227) points out that "the Image of the castaway” is "the most 
persistent metaphor in his work.” 
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ground, and background — denoting these regions with the words “here” 
and “there”: 
The sheepfold here 

Pours out its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 

At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 

The middle field; but scattered by degrees, 

Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 

There from the sunburnt hayfield, homeward creeps 

The loaded wain. . . 


Nor less attractive is the woodland scene, 

Diversified with trees of every growth, 

Alike yet various. Here the gray smooth trunks 

Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine, 

Within the twilight of their distant shades; 

There lost behind a rising ground, the wood 

Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost boughs. 
(“Task” i. 290-308) 


The painter achieves the effect of а recessional movement by contrasting the 
large size and the minute detail apparent of objects in the foreground with the 
smaller size and diminished detail of objects in the distance. Cowper’s minute 
observation of “the gray smooth trunks of ash, or lime, or beech” in the fore- 
ground contrasts with his general description of “the wood” in the distant 
background. It is almost as though the reader overhears Cowper, the poet- 
painter, thinking aloud about the artistic method to be followed in the careful 
spatial structuring of his landscape. C. V. Deane has remarked on the similarity 
between Cowper’s and Constable's style in the nature of the strokes and the 
grouping of the masses,” and John Aikin, Cowper's contemporary, pointed 
out that Cowper was more accurate and exact in his description of nature than 
was Thomson; also, that “he sometimes paints in a manner resembling the 
Dutch or Flemish school.” ** However, Cowper is seldom as meticulous in 
his description of individual aspects of nature as Thomson frequently is — he 
more than once expressed his distaste for the Flemish school of painters with 
their tireless zeal in reproducing nature with extreme fidelity, lacking “those 
bold and daring strokes of fancy, those numbers so hazardously ventured 
upon...” (1190). 

After Cowper’s study of drawing had had time to become an integral part 
of his artistic consciousness, the effects manifest themselves not only in a 
marked awareness of the principles of perspective and the distribution of 


88 Aspects of Eighteenth Century Nature Poetry (Oxford 1935) 99. 
34 Memoir of John Aiken, M.D. ed Lucy Aikin (Philadelphia 1824) 264. 
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detail, but also in a realization of how desperate can be the poet’s endeavour 
to translate the infinite wealth of thought and feeling into the language of a 
craft that resembles the painter’s. For the pains of poetic compostion are 
presented from the painter’s point of view and not the poet's: 


To arrest the fleeting images that fill 
The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 
And force them sit, till he has pencilled off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views; 
Then to dispose his copies with such art 
That each may find its most itious light, 
And shine by situation, hardly: lass 
Than by the labour and the skill it cost, 
Are occupations of the poet’s mind. 
(“Task” ii. 290-298 ) 


It was Cowper’s training in drawing that perhaps served to render him con- 
scious of the chief limitation inherent in the very art of the painter, namely, 
its inability to portray the movement and the animation characteristic of 
nature. The painter can depict but a static nature and is helpless before the 
multitudinous forms that she assumes in her more dynamic moods. While 
Cowper the poet was, no doubt, aware of this deficiency in the painter's art, 
it may well have been his own wrestlings with the problems of a painter that 
are responsible for the not infrequent expressions of this sense of limitation 
in “The Task.” In the following remarkable passage nature eludes the hand of 
art in any form, as the poet observes the water of a stream cascade from a 
height: 

. .. scornful of a check it leaps 

The mill-dam, dashes on the restless wheel, 

And wantons in the pebbly gulf below: 

No frost can bind it there; its utmost force 

Can but arrest the light and smoky mist 

That in its fall the liquid sheet throws wide. 

And see where it has hung the embroidered banks 

With forms so various, that no powers of art, 

The pencil or the pen,®° may trace the scene! 


Thus Nature works as if to mock at Art, 
And in defiance of her rival powers; 
By these fortuitous and random strokes 
Performing such inimitable feats, 
As she with all her rules can never reach. 
(“Task” v. 101-126) 


85 Traditionally, the pencil (i.e. brush) stood for the painter's art, while the pen was associated 
with the poet or the writer. 
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Whereas the Cowper of “Truth” had, a few years earlier, seen painter and poet 
vying with each other, he now regards nature as the competitor of all art. 
Nature surpasses art and is imagined as a grand and unpremeditating artist, 
painting with rare abandon while disdaining the “rules” to which lesser 
human artists remain in bondage. In the well known lines on the “painter's 
magic skill” that can throw “Italian light on English walls,” the poet marvels 
how there can be those for whom art replaces the perfection of nature: 


. . . Strange there should be found 

Who, self-imprisoned in their proud saloons, 
Renounce the odours of the open field 

For the unscented fictions of the loom; 

Who, satisfied with only pencilled scenes, . 
Prefer to the performance of a God 

The inferior wonders of an artists hand. 
Lovely indeed the mimic works of Art, 

But Nature's works far lovelier. . . . 


But imitative strokes can do no more 
Than please the eye — sweet Nature every sense. 
(“Task” 1. 413-427) 


It is paradoxical but highly traditional that artists should, in the end, depre- 
cate art and exalt nature. But Cowper's nature is itself art, and God is a painter 
or sculptor: 


And though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of His hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points — yet this obtains in all, 
That all discern a beauty in His works. 

(*Task" iv. 734-739) 


Assigning to God the role of a visual artist, Cowper the believer could com- 
fortably encourage poetry to take example from His variegated handiwork, 
and to seek inspiration in ideals and details from the sister art. 





I Unsigned engraving, Gentleman's Magazine June 1804. Legend under the picture: 
"A Landscape from a Drawing by Mr. Cowper the Poet” 





П Pen and ink by Cowper, Cowper and Newton Museu 


Photograph by Michael Т. Drew 





Engraving of a portrait by Worsdale, 


from the Enthoven Theatre Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Henny Carey ( 1687-1743 ) 
‘Thy round, unthinking Face belies thee much.” 


Henry Carey is thought to have had an ille 'gitimate connection with the Savile family 
and the Marquis of Halifax, known as "The Trimmer." He is a late survival of the 
Trimmer's levelling tendencies, which derided all political factions, Tory and Whig 
alike: all should be squarely behind the Royal Family and the Church of England 
Carey considered himself foremost a “Musick Master,” and taught singing to some 
notable people of the stage, including Kitty Clive. He wrote a number of operas, 
ballad-operas, and farces, besides three volumes of poetry, and many songs, of which 

Sally in our Alley” is the chief survivor. His burle 'sque opera The Dragon of Wantley 
had а longer run in the theatre than The Beggar's Opera; Sir John Hawkins said it 
was "the truest burles ju of the Italian opera that was ever represented, it least in 
this country.” Carey had a рени dal hatred for pir: ates of his works, and had to claim 


back for himself both "Sally" and “Namby-Pamby,” his most famous poems. His claims 
were supported by Addison and Pope. He did not claim, however, the pieces described 
in the accompanying article. (The quotation is by "T. Smith" from a poem to Carey 


included in an early play, Hanging and Marriage. ) 


Henry Carey (1687-1743) 


and Some Troublesome Attributions 


By E. L. OLDFEÆLD 
Southern Illinois University 


HE RECENT salutary discussion of attribution in this Bulletin ("The 
Case for Internal Evidence" vols txu-xv 1957-61) * and S. Schoen- 
baum's culminating book, Internal Evidence and Elizabethan Dramatic 
Authorship (19686) 2 have called to account many older attributions. One of 
these, which reflects discredit on Henry Carey, I would like to question here. 
Frederick T. Wood's attribution in 1929 and 1940 to Henry Carey of 
several works formerly and 1 think correctly ascribed to Thomas Gordon, 
precedes the formulation of Mr Schoenbaum’s "first principles" for canonical 
investigators, and violates several of them. Indeed, these pieces — A Learned 
Dissertation оп Dumpling, A Learned. Dissertation on Old Women, and 
Pudding and Dumpling Burnt to Pot — are palpably Gordon’s, and as candi- 
dates for the Carey canon should not have survived a cursory examination. 
The evidence for their being Carey's fails to satisfy even Mr Wood's own 
modest estimate that it is “not without weight." 

The evidence, partly external and partly internal, with which A Learned 
Dissertation on Dumpling is included in the Carey canon, is as follows.’ 

1 Both extant copies of the anonymous pamphlet in the British Museum 
(1726, fifth edition; 1727, seventh edition) contain the Namby Pamby 
verses, commonly supposed to have been written by Carey. 

2 ТЬе booksellers for whom it was printed — J. Roberts, E. Nutt, А. Dodd, 
and N. Blandford — include some with whom Carey had dealings: the 
names of Dodd and Nutt appear on the title page of Chrononhotonthologos 
(1734) and Of Stage Tyrants (1735), and Roberts published a third edition 
of Chrononhotonthologos in 1743. 

3 "Atthe foot of a folio sheet containing Carey's song Mocking is Catching, 
published in 1726, the sixth edition of A Learned Dissertation on Dumpling 
is advertised as lately having been published.” 


1 The attribution essays in this series, supplemented by a score of essays from other journals 
and an annotated bib ography, have been published as Evidence for Authorship: Essays on 
Problems of Attribution ed D. У. Erdman and E. C. Fogel (Cornell University Press) 1968. 

2 Expanded from his article, “Internal Evidence and the Attribution of Elizabethan Plays,” 
in this Bulletin Lxv (February 1961) 102-124. 

8 Frederick T. Wood “An Eighteenth-Century Original for Lamb?” Review of English Studies 
v (1929) 442-447, 
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4 “The general style bears a close resemblance to that of the prefaces to 
Carey’s plays and collections of poetry.” 

5 "Phrases and expressions . . . are repeated in Carey’s other works.” 

6 "The Epicurean views which are expressed throughout the work cer- 
tainly accord with the jovial and bacchanalian sentiment of much of Carey's 
poetry." 

7 "The point is finally decided by an advertisement which appears in the 
Daily Advertiser of December 9 1743, announcing that "This Day is Publish'd, 
Price Six-Pence, the sixth edition of A Learned. Dissertation on Dumpling 
by the late ingenious Harry Carey; " 

It is exasperating to have to rescue Carey from the authorship of Dump- 
ling, and to have to do so at some lenth. The attribution of it is an unsolicited 
gift-horse, and it is an imposition to have to look at its teeth: which, how- 
ever, may easily be drawn. But the massive calm of acquiescence with which 
Wood's attribution was received in 1929 encouraged him to add the other 
Gordon pieces, by analogy with the other, with no further justification than 
that they are of a piece with Dumpling. That they are; but to say that they: 
are of a piece with Carey is to do violence to his established honesty, con- 
sistency, patriotism, politics, decency, and good manners. The fact that they 
now appear in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature as Carey's 
allows the attribution the "factual" status that this bibliography generally 
affords; and it is to rescue the reputation of an inoffensive and attractive 
eighteenth-century writer that I offer the following in his defense. 

1 Carey was not unaware of the many piracies and misappropriations of 
his works. "He was a man who used to notice such things"; in fact they 
were his habitual concern, and a concern sometimes bordering on paranoia. 
Sir John Hawkins, who was old enough to have been acquainted with Carey, 
thought that much of his resentment was dissembled; * but it seems real 
enough in "Of Stage Tyrants," Carey's complaint to the Earl of Chesterfield: 


So common Fate did various Authors chuse 
To Namby Pamby, Offspring of my Muse, 
Till Pope, who ever prov'd to Truth a Friend, 
With gen'rous Ardour did my Cause defend; 
Trac'd me obscure, and in Detraction's Spite, 
Displayed me in a more conspicuous Light. 


» 


It is reasonable to allow the honesty of the epithet, "Honest Harry Carey,’ 


4 Str John Hawkins A General History of the Science and Practice of Music (London 1776) 
п 186. 
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given him by Charles Burney; * and although Pope's defense of Carey’s claim 
to the poem does not survive in print, Carey’s acknowledgment of it appeared 
in 1735, when Pope would have been able to refute it had it been untrue. 
The fact is that Namby Pamby circulated widely in broadsheet form from 
1725, both in England and Ireland, and was not published over Carey's name 
until the 1729 edition of Poems on Several Occasions. In the meantime it was 
something of a cause célébre, and several writers, including Swift, tried their 
hand at parodies of Philips’s little vérses,? without knowing who was the orig- 
inal imitator. Namby Pamby was once attributed by the British Museum to 
Thomas Gordon, a not unlikely contender; and an answer to the poem, by 
“Namby Pamby,” is inscribed to “Captain Gordon.” But Gordon is not to be 
blamed for the publication of it with Dumpling; more likely the “blame” 
attaches to the enterprising publisher. 

2 “Interest,” but no more, attaches to the booksellers; although it is proba- 
bly more than interesting that Roberts's “third” edition of Chrononhotonthol- 
ogos was a piracy, printed after Carey’s death to cash in on his current pop- 
ularity. Roberts’s name frequently appears on the title page of Gordon’s 
Whig pamphlets, but there is no evidence that Carey had anything to do with 
him. The case of Mrs Anne Dodd is different: the Dictionary of Booksellers 
and Printers 1726-1775 says “Mrs. Dod’s name is constantly found in the 
imprints of eighteenth-century pamphlets,” and she seems to have been a 
neighbour, and known to Carey. 

3 The advertisement proves only that the same bookseller was publishing 
both works. 

4 Although statements of “general style,” unsupported, are too impres- 
sionistic to be admissible evidence, this one also fails to survive a “negative 
check.” The style of Dumpling may in a crude way approximate Carey’s, but 
it is no less like the general style of D'Urfey, or, occasionally, the style of 
Swift. 

5 Mr Wood's "parallel passages" amount to two, which demonstrate what 
the editors of the Oxford Jonson have called "the illusory test of parallel 
passages." 7 The dedication of Dumpling to “Braund” contains the following: 


О Braund, My Patron! My Pleasure! My Pridel 
And ten years later Carey addressed Lord Chesterfield in a similar manner: 


: 5 Charles Burney A General History of Musto (London 1776-89) п 1000. 


$ A number of parodies are mentioned in Mary Segar The Poems of Ambrose Philips (Oxford 
1937) 182. 


` T Ben Jonson ed Herford and P. and E. Simpson (Oxford 1928-52) rx 636. 
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O Chesterfield, my Patron and My Pride! 


À negative check is provided in that Carey did not use this sort of alliteration 
more often than he did, it being a common enough device of eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetic diction. But the formal dedication is not characteristic of Carey; 
and even less characteristic would have been his use in a serious dedication 
to Chesterfield of the style of a facetious one he had used earlier. 

Further, the author of Dumpling writes 


I regard Money but as a Ticket which admits me to your delicate Enter- 
tainments; to me more agreeable than all the Monkey Tricks of rival 
Harlequins. 


And in 1735 Carey counselled writers to 


Prefer pure Nature and the simple Scene 
To all the Monkey Tricks of Harlequin. 


Still, although these are "paired words" or "image clusters" of a sort, they 
have a certain logical propinquity which does not suffice to make them the 
exclusive property of one writer. The Oxford English Dictionary, for instance, 
quotes a similar association of “harlequin” and “monkey-tricks” in John Jor- 
tin’s Erasmus (п 195). 

6 As to the “Epicurean views” of Dumpling and Carey’s “jovial and bac- 
chanalian sentiment,” only a gross insensitivity could associate them. 
Hawkins’s view, that in his writing of love, wine, and such subjects, Carey, 
unlike D'Urfey, “seems to have shown an inviolable regard for decency and 
good manners,” ê is nowhere contradicted in Carey's works. Furthermore, in 
Isaac D'Israeli's felicitous phrasing, “Carey's politics were those of a poet 
and a patriot,” ° and elsewhere he has been called “the authentic John Bull.” +° 
Carey was a non-politician and a firm royalist, as a number of his poems and 
plays will testify; such political thoughts as he had were akin to those of 
“The Trimmer,” the Earl of Halifax, a member of Carey’s putative family. 
Yet the pamphlets, besides being palpably Whiggish, are larded passim with 
vulgarity of the “Close-Stool” and “Clyster” variety. (A Close-Stool occurs 
in “The Old Beau,” but nowhere in Carey’s writing does a Clyster occur. ) 
Further, the British Royal Family is the target of this vulgarity. Now Carey, 


8 Hawkins п 187. 
9 Isaac D'Israeli The Calamities and Quarrels of Authors (Cambridge 1875) т 157. 


10 J. Baird Ewens "Henry Carey, John Wesley, and ‘Namby Pamby'" London Quarterly 6th 
Ser v (1936) 43. 
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although a vulgar word appears occasionally in his farces, never indulged 
in sustained vulgarity in the manner of these pamphlets; and his royalism 
is not to be questioned. In short, there is the strongest internal evidence for 
Carey's not having written the pamphlets; and it is incomprehensible why 
Mr Wood passed over it in favor of evidence much more equivocal. 

7 The title-page evidence of Carey’s authorship, when Carey was no 
longer able to defend himself, is worthless when it appears over the imprint 
of the “villainous” bookseller, James Roberts, who the same day announced 
the publication of his pirated edition of Chrononhotonthologos. This sharp 
practice, to cash in on the popularity of a writer recently dead, has many 
precedents." 


In disposing of these pamphlets to their rightful owner, Thomas Gordon of 
Kirkcudbright, a few words should be said about this prolific writer (d 1750). 
He was amanuensis to a Whig politician, John Trenchard. A tract called The 
Independent Whig was their joint publication, in 1718. This was extended 
into a weekly journal with the same name, with signed articles. It was “chiefly 
an attack on the high-church party.” (My authority is the Dictionary of 
National Biography.) On the basis of Gordon’s style in these pieces it is easy 
to attribute the Learned Dissertations to him, as the British Museum, Halkett 
and Laing, and his bibliographer, J.A.R. Séguin, have done; and there is 
further internal evidence for associating Pudding and Dumpling Burnt to 
Pot with him, including a political feud with Swift which Swift did not deign 
to acknowledge. Gordon’s is a manic, highly ridiculous style, much like that 
of D'Urfey and similarly cluttered with close-stools and clysters. But princi- 
pally it is the political nature of the pamphlets which makes it impossible 
for Carey to have been their writer. Gordon, incidentally, is supposed to 
have been the Silenus of Pope's line in the Dunciad: 


Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus snores. 


And Bolingbroke, upon hearing of Conyers Middleton’s death at the same 
time as Gordon's, remarked, “Then there's the best writer in England gone 
and the worst." 

The attribution of these pieces to Carey does great disservice to his im- 
portant contribution to eighteenth-century letters, his valuable increase to 
“the publick stock of harmless pleasure." 


31 Examples of erroneous title-page attributions are given in 5. Schoenbaum, Internal Evidence 
and Elizabethan Dramatic Authorship (Evanston 1966) 151—153. 


Washington Irving and the Astor Library 


By ANDREW MYERS 
Fordham University 


VERY DAY in the Central Building of The New York Public Library 

scores upon scores of visitors, seeking the Main Reading Room, leave 

the elevator on the third floor, turn to the right, walk down a wide corridor 

past the Berg Collection and the Manuscript Division, and then in passing 

idly glance to the left at the permanent exhibit, in wall cases, of the books 

and manuscripts of Washington Irving. Irving? Ah yes, The Sketch Book and 
all that. 

One wonders how many realize the true appropriateness of just that dis- 
play in this particular library. For Irving’s first editions, private papers, and 
holograph scripts belong exactly where they are — no other institution in 
the country has more reason to have them and to show them with quiet 
pride. This, not only because Washington Irving (1783-1859) was our 
nation’s first successful professional writer, and New York City has long been 
the literary capital of the nation. And not only because New York-born 
Irving was the first of the truly popular Knickerbocker authors and, in the 
recent words of the New York Times, this library is a “New York treasure 
house.” * But especially because, though it is seldom remembered, Wash- 
ington Irving was the first president, and an active one, of the Board of 
Trustees of the Astor Library, the oldest of the foundation stones upon 
which this now world-famous house of books has been built. In a vicarious 
sense Irving was one of the founding fathers of the present New York Public 
Library. 

It is the purpose of this study to examine the record of Irving’s dedicated 
services to the Astor Library, one aspect of his long and varied career which 
has been all but ignored by the modern scholars who have recorded and 
estimated the author’s overall achievement as an American man of letters, 
Paradoxically, these biographers and critics, including Henry Pochmann, 
Stanley T. Williams, and Edward Wagenknecht, all have saluted the Irving 
collections in The New York Public Library, including the materials gath- 
ered by an earlier Irving scholar, George S. Hellman.* But there is almost no 
pause by any one of them for comment on the unique rightness of the pres- 


1 The New York Times Nov 18 1965 p 46. 


2 See The Seligman Collection of Iroingiana (The New York Public Library 1928) and К. W. С. 
Vail The Hellman Collection of Irvingiana (The New York Public Library 1929). 
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ence there of this valuable Irvingiana.* Washington Irving and the old Astor 
Library generally get a quick nod, and then nothing. 

Yet Irving served as the head, the first head, of the governing trustees of 
the Astor Library from its preliminary organization in 1848, through its 
official opening early in 1854, until his own death in the fall of 1859. And the 
Astor Library in those mid-century years stood virtually alone in its services 
to the metropolitan area as a major free public institution.* Indeed, its very 
creation was an event in America’s cultural history. 

Irving’s presidency was no empty honor, no sinecure bestowed on him in 
happenstance fashion in the long evening of a career already crowded with 
honors — including public service as United States Minister to Spain from 
1842 to 1846. His conscientious labors as a senior library official repre- 
sented, as we shall see, a close personal interest; and there is a pre-history of 
connection with the planning for the future Astor Library which extends 
back even to the 1830s. | 

The Astor Library, which naturally enough took its name from its donor, 
was the posthumous gift of John Jacob Astor to the people of his adopted 
city and country. Astor (1763-1848) is still famous as the founder of one 
of America’s first very great family fortunes. Born of humble stock in 
Waldorf, Germany, he emigrated to the new United States from London in 
1784 and, shrewdly judging the economic opportunities around him, made 
his initial millions in the wide-open North American fur trade. He later 
reinvested much of his wealth in Manhattan Island real estate, and at his 
death his possessions were conservatively valued at twenty million dollars, 
an enormous sum for that era. In his last years, John Jacob had already made 
it possible for his son and principal heir, William B. Astor (1792-1875), to 
be called “The Landlord Of New York.” 

The younger Irving in much the same span of years had his own success 
story to tell. Born into a merchant family in a still noticeably provincial New 
York City, he grew to manhood in an adolescent nation as yet without a 
respected profession of letters. Struggling writers of the Revolutionary gen- 
eration, like the poet Philip Freneau (1752-1832) and contemporary novel- 


8 See for example Stanley T. Williams The Life of Washington Irving (New York 1935) п 235 
and even George 5. Hellman Washington Irving, Esquire (New York 1925) 76. 

4 Outside of schools, the only other Manhattan library of consequence in pre-Civil War years 
was the New York Society Library, founded in 1754, a private corporation that with careful 
restrictions opened its doors to a limited public. About mid-century it had some 40,000 volumes, 
including much fiction, but had periodic budget and staff problems. See Austin B. Keep History 
Of The New York Society Library (New York 1908) 412, 444—448. 
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ist Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810), often had to make penny-a-line 
journalism substitute for the security of genuine acceptance as creative 
artists, Then came Irving, in a literary generation which included William 
Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), and James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851). 
Each of these, as Prof Lewis Leary has said of Irving in particular, “spoke 
out at a time when his country needed some one like him.” 5 But it was 
Irving who came to fame first. When his “Geoffrey Crayon’s” Sketch Book 
was given successful transatlantic publication in 1819-1820, Irving, already 
the author of “Diedrich Knickerbocker’s” History of New York (1809), 
won his auctorial spurs not only from readers and critics at home but over- 
seas as well. His modest literary gifts, his geniality, and his urbanity com- 
‚ bined, in the decades afterwards, to give added dignity to the still uncertain 
profession of authorship in this cosmopolitan New Yorker's native land. Mary- 
lander John Pendleton Kennedy wrote, in dedicating the novel Horse Shoe 
Robinson to Irving in 1835, “You have convinced our wise ones at home that 
a man may sometimes write a volume without losing his character — and 
have shown to the incredulous abroad, that an American book may be richly 
worth reading." * Great Britain had preceded this local compliment with the 
splendid accolades of a Gold Medal from the Royal Society of Literature in 
1830, and a D.C.L. from Oxford University in 1831. 

Irving's eventual close involvement with the Astor Library stemmed from 
his long friendship with Mr Astor. Their initial acquaintance is customarily 
though incorrectly dated 1821, when the two met socially in France, during 
the author's long expatriate years in Europe (1817—1832)." Astor, already а 
multi-millionaire, had gone overseas in 1819 for an extended Grand Tour, 
and the two men, distinguished Americans abroad, were brought together 
in Paris. Supposedly from this first meeting on the continent the friendship 
gradually developed which grew during the succeeding years of their long 
lives. 

I would think that Irving and Astor had, at the very least, met much earlier 
than 1821 and in Manhattan. For one thing, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, as Astor was becoming prominent in the city’s business community, 
Irving's family had been for years an established name in its economic and 
professional and social life. Irving, in a letter to Henry Schoolcraft in 1851, 
spoke of "my long intimacy with Mr. Astor, commencing when I was a 


5 Lewis Leary Washington Iroing ( Minneapolis 1963) 5. 
9 Tohn Pendleton Kennedy Horse Shoe Robinson ed Ernest Leisy (New York 1937) 3. 
7 See for example Washington Irving Astorla ed Edgeley Todd (Norman 1964) xviii. 
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young шап”; but in Paris in 1821 he was hardly “young” at thirty-eight 
years of age. An exchange of letters in 1811, between Irving in New York 
and his friend Henry Brevoort, Jr, who was in Canada on Astor’s fur trade 
affairs, strongly implies that Irving then knew Astor well enough to take him 
personal messages from Brevoort.® Irving in 1811 would have been twenty- 
eight, and as a well-connected “young” man-about-Manhattan can, I think, 
safely be presumed to have already been introduced, in a comparatively 
small New York City, to so important a fellow citizen and prominent mer- 
chant as John Jacob. 

In any event, Washington Irving’s subsequent return to settle in America 
in 1832, after seventeen years abroad, coincided roughly with Astor's 
decision about 1834 to retire from active business life at seventy. This retire- 
ment somehow brought to the surface Astor’s long dormant but very real 
desire to have published the history of his most dramatic fur trade venture, 
his Pacific Fur Company (1810-1813). This short-lived organization had, 
for bluntly commercial exploitation of course, done major transcontinental 
exploration of the Far West, particularly the Columbia River country only 
just put on the map with certitude by Lewis and Clark. To write this account 
Astor deliberately chose his famous fellow-Knickerbocker, Irving, and it was 
the easier to ask him to undertake this then extraordinary subject because 
the author, already renowned as a belletrist, had recently proved his adept- 
ness at popular history, in the current Romantic tradition, with the Life and 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus (1828), an intercontinental narrative of 
daring travel and adventure. 

Irving’s readiness to accede to Astor’s wish eventually resulted in Astoria 
(1836), which took its name from the private fort and trading post, at the 
mouth of the Columbia River in Oregon, which in 1811 one seagoing party 
of John Jacob’s courageous hired hands had founded and named for him. 
The book's success, however temporary, cemented Astor's regard for Irving 
and, as K. W. Porter, the definitive modern biographer of the financeer, 
writes, gave their old acquaintance “a much more intimate character.” 10 

Twentieth-century scholarship, particularly literary scholarship, still car- 
ries echoes of the old denigrating rumor about Astoria that for its creation 


8 Iroingiana (New York, С. B. Richardson 1860) xvi-xvii. 


® On the WI-Brevoort letters in 1811 see Letters of Washington Irving to Henry Brevoort ed 
С. S. Hellman (New York 1918) 50 and Letters of Henry Brevoort to Washington Irving ed 
С. S. Hellman (New York 1918) 35. On Astor's early friendship with the Irving family see 
Pierre M. Irving Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York 1864) ш 61. 


10 Kenneth W. Porter John Jacob Astor, Business Man (Cambridge 1931) п 1055. 
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Astor literally bought a willing Irving, as a Roman master might buy a gifted 
Greek slave. The current interest in Western Americana has produced Edger- 
ley Todd’s careful re-edition of Irving’s book, with a detailed introduction 
which helps to dismiss this old canard.“ Indeed, it should long since have 
been buried under the weight of Irving’s own honesty. In 1851 Irving had 
written of his insistence on receiving no fee for Astoria, relying instead on 
future sales alone: “He was too proverbially rich a man for me to permit the 
shadow of a pecuniary favor to rest on our intercourse." 12 Regrettably, the 
persistent image of Astor (and fairly won it may be) as a striking if early 
example of the “Robber Baron” on the American economic scene, has tarred 
the Irving of Astoria with the same brush. Washington Irving made some 
real gaffes in the course of a long career, but I suggest that in 1835-1836 the 
accomplished author was no man, at fifty-odd years of age, to shun the essen- 
tially self-respecting pattern of his ways, for any shabby arrangement with 
John Jacob. There was a little of the tough Brom Bones, however much as 
well of the timid Ichabod Crane, in the soft-spoken and gregarious Mr Irving. 
In the years following mutual cooperation over Astoria, cooperation which 
included Irving’s extended research in records gathered at Astor’s suburban 
home at Hellgate in upper Manhattan, the old man somehow began to con- 
ceive of the munificent public gift which became in time the Astor Library. 
Some of the encouragement for such an idea must have come from the now 
retired Astor's growing pleasure in the company of men of letters. Porter 
writes: 
The legacy was а monument to Astor's fondness for literature and his 
friendship with literary men, one of his greatest interests in life other 
than participation in successful financial and commercial operations and 
safeguarding the welfare of his family.!? 


Such writers included the Knickerbocker poet Fitz-Greene Halleck (1790- 
1867), who in 1832 started his longtime service as Astor’s private secretary, 
for he was even more adept at the science of accounting than he was in the 
art of vers de société. And John Jacob’s regard for that other Manhattan man 
of letters he is said habitually to have called “Vashington” Irving was such 
by 1836 that he even named him that year, in his original will, as one of the 
executors of his future estate. 


11 Sea Astoria ed Е. W. Todd xviii-xxv. For a typical contrary opinion see Williams п 74-78. 
13 Pierre Irving ш 87. 
18 Porter п 1050. 
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But most of the credit for helping in Astor’s exceptional decision to found 
a public library must go to Joseph Green Cogswell (1786-1871). This Massa- 
chusetts-born scholar, teacher, and writer, after a period as instructor and 
librarian at Harvard, and after collaboration with George Bancroft in estab- 
lishing briefly a private school at Round Hill, came to New York City as 
editor of the New York Review. Attracting Astor's attention in 1837, Cogs- 
well soon became the aging tycoon’s daily companion and confidante. Astor, 
one can be sure, would be the originator of any scheme to spend sizeable 
sums of his hard-earned money, but in this case it seems likely he relied on 
Cogswell’s professional experience and good judgment in deciding the tangi- 
ble form his benefaction would take. A library it would Бе! 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, in his history (1923) of The New York Public 
Library, wrote that the Astor Library was “in inception and formation the 
work of John Jacob Astor and Joseph Green Cogswell — a New York mer- 
chant and а New England school teacher." * A plain statement like this is 
useful, to keep the record straight for the modern reader, because potboil- 
ing literary journalism in the late nineteenth century sometimes gave the 
more famous Irving the greater credit for godfathering Astor’s gift. For 
example, David Jayne Hill in a slap-dash life of Irving in 1879 wrote, “the 
public are indebted to Irving for his exertions in suggesting and organizing 
the great library that bears Mr. Astor's name.” 15 

This half truth up-stages Cogswell, who belongs in the spotlight himself 
— of course by Astor’s side. Cogswell’s intimacy with John Jacob permitted 
him to maintain steady, if discreet, pressure on the Teutonically stubborn 
old man, to bring to actuality their grand dream. And all the Yankee determi- 
nation Cogswell could muster was necessary, for it took years after a final 
decision in 1839 to create a great free library before Astor would consider 
the necessary follow-up decisions. In the final outcome, the necessary funds 
were never given during his life, but were a posthumous gift. Even in extreme 
age John Jacob was readier with consent than with cash. 

Lydenberg notes that “Astor’s plan in May 1839 was a gift outright and 
forthwith” but “within the next three months he changed his mind.” ** In 
August 1839, a “Third Codicil” to his basic will set aside four hundred thou- 
sand dollars as a bequest for the establishment of a library, “for general use, 


14 Harry Miller Lydenberg History of The New York Publio Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations (New York 1923) 1. 

18 David J. Hill Washington Irving (New York 1879) 177. For an overcorrection of this hyper- 
bole see Oren Long Literary Pioneers (Cambridge 1935) 106. 


18 Lydenberg 6. 
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free of expense to persons resorting thereto." 17 But even after that fateful 
decision Astor vacillated about implementing it with concrete plans — for 
example, on the construction of the building. 

In regard to its future management, however, Astor did a reasonably 
thorough job of blueprinting eventual direction of this then unique enter- 
prise in American philanthropy. The same codicil created a board of eleven 
Trustees, “to be selected from the liberal professions and employments in 
life, and the classes of educated men.” 18 Always to be included were the 
incumbent Mayor of the city and the Chancellor of the state. The board’s 
manifold responsibilities for controlling the funds, personnel, and physical 
properties of the library-in-posse were next spelled out. And the augmented 
will continued, “as a mark of respect for the following gentlemen, I name 
them to be the first trustees . . . Washington Irving, William B. Astor, Daniel 
Lord Junior, James G. King, Joseph G. Cogswell, Fitz Greene Halleck, Henry 
Brevoort Junior, Samuel В. Ruggles and Samuel Ward Junior.” It was 
stipulated clearly that the Trustees of the Astor Library, except for any one 
who might also be superintendent (Cogswell would be the first such) “shall 
not receive any compensation for their services.” 20 

All this is evidence of testamentary motion, though there was little other 
real progress for some time. Cogswell could only write to his friend George 
Ticknor on September 15 1840, “Mr. Astor had a fresh fit of stirring in the 
Library. He got Irving there and sent for Brevoort and myself day to day 
for a week; at length the whole thing was arranged, as I supposed; the plan 
of the building agreed upon”; but shortly John Jacob changed his mind and 
postponed further decision. This would happen more than once again, but 
at least this quotation keeps Irving in our picture — as an experienced man 
of books in whose discernment and probity Astor had much confidence. 
Astor must have known, for example, of Irving’s recent experience as а Truas- 
tee of the New York Society Library from 1835 to 1837.71 

Notwithstanding such early conferences, however, Irving could not have 
been much help from 1842 to 1846, when, far removed from the New York 
scene, he was serving as United States Minister to Spain. Before leaving for 


11 Porter п 1283. 
18 Porter п 1283. 
19 Porter п 1285—1988. 
20 Porter и 1284. 


21 eee nee is from Lydenberg р 8. On Irving and the New York Society Library see Keep 
336, 557. 
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this post of distinction, Irving had almost succeeded in enlisting Cogswell 
as Secretary to the Legation in Madrid. But Astor protested at losing Cogs- 
well’s services, and in the end the latter remained willingly behind as guide, 
philosopher, and friend. On this matter Pierre M. Irving, his uncle’s official 
biographer, wrote that Astor, “finding he was likely to lose the invaluable 
services of this gentleman in organizing the Astor Library, made him librar- 
ian of that embryo institution." °? The astute contemporary diarist Philip 
Hone was more pointed, and more poetic. “Macaenas keeps Horace near 
him, and Horace knows when he has a good thing.” 28 

On Irving’s return home in 1846 (for the last time as it turned out) he 
might well have retired to his home near Tarrytown, in Westchester County 
north of the city, to live lazily and contentedly as the “Squire” of Sunnyside, 
the small manor along the Hudson he had purchased some ten years earlier. 
Instead, for he was never independently wealthy, Irving embarked, with the 
encouragement of the New York publisher Putnam, on a full-scale Author’s 
Revised Edition of his bookshelf of works. These re-examined and some- 
times re-edited volumes appeared for several years after 1848, but despite 
this necessary preoccupation, Irving maintained interest in the still-pending 
Library project. Porter remarks that early in 1848, with Astor's health visibly 
worsening, Irving was again urging the old titan “to commence his noble 
enterprise of the Astor Library and enjoy the reputation of it while living." ?* 

Astor’s death on March 29 1848 finally set in forward motion the legal 
machinery, already constructed in his will, for the $400,000 legacy to estab- 
lish his house of books. This was a very large sum for those days, before the 
Civil War and Reconstruction expansion of the national economy which 
produced most of the legendary fortunes of, among others, the Morgans 
and the Vanderbilts. The will, including the Library bequest, was variously 
greeted by the public at large. Astor's tight fist with his own treasure was 
forgiven him by many. But others were hold-outs, including several in 
Irving’s own world of literary gentry. His old friend James Kirke Paulding, 
former Secretary of the Navy, retired now to pleasant acres in Dutchess 
County upstate, wrote sarcastically of neureicher Astor, “it seems there is 
some virtue Yet left in New York, and notwithstanding his Legacy to the 


22 Pierre Irving ш 181. The NYPL Manuscript Division has pertinent unpublished letters from 
WI to JCG of March 15 and March 22 1842. 
28 Philip Hone The Diary of Philip Hone ed Allan Nevins (New York 1936) 595. See also 
Life of Joseph Green Cogswell [comp Anna Е. Ticknor] priv pr (Cambridge 1874) [227]-[232]. 
24 Porter п 1055. See also Pierre Irving rv 35. 
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Library, there is no one bare faced enough to praise, a wretch who had 
recorded his meanness in the last act of his Life." 25 

In the same hyperbolic vein James Fenimore Cooper, the unpopular laird 
of Cooperstown, able now to score off two pet aversions, Astor and the popu- 
lar Irving, scowled, “Irving is an executor, and report says with a legacy of 
$50,000. What an instinct that man has for gold! He is to be Astor’s biog- 
rapher] Columbus and John Jacob Astor! I dare say Irving will make the 
last the greatest man.” % Both book and fat bag of gold were foolish stories. 
Irving, like the other executors, received in time his legally determined 
fee ($10,592.66), but no biography had ever been planned. It was not a book 
about Astor but Astor's library books that Irving had to busy himself with 
in the years to come. 

As noted above, to consider policy and to supervise the proper allocation 
of monies, Astor had created a formal, and unsalaried, Board of Trustees. 
Paradoxically, it came to life only at his death. A document of prime impor- 
tance in the history of the Astor Library is the official record of the early 
meetings of this first Board of Trustees. Two copies are available in the 
Archives of The New York Public Library, an original and a duplicate. Each 
is a stoutly bound ledger, of folio size, in black leather with gold-tooled 
decorations and lettering. The original has in the center of the front cover 
^Minutes Of The Astor Library," and on the spine the same legend with 
“Vol. I" added. Its title page is inscribed in ink, "Minutes of the proceedings 
of the Trustees of The Astor Library Volume Ist." ?' On the first ten pages of 
this folio ledger are copied out verbatim the provisions in Astor's will (codi- 
cils in 1839 and 1841) which created the institution. Then begins a long 
series of entries up to page 397, summarizing meetings from 1848 to 1870, 
with the notations eventually becoming routine in idiom. Ап alphabetical 
"Index" follows (pages 424—449) with headings which identify chiefly mat- 
25 Letter from Paulding (1778-1860) to ex-President Martin Van Buren, another old Irving 
friend, April 16 1848. See The Letters of James Kirke Paulding ed Ralph M. Aderman (Madi- 
"pd ps Cooper (1789-1851) in New York City to his wife Susan in Cooperstown, 
pud See Correspondence of James Fenimore-Cooper ed J. F. Cooper (New Haven 
21 This standard account book (hereafter, "Minutes") has approximately 450 pages, most of 
them, as in the duplicate (almost identical) volume, nbad h hand. After the regular neat 
entries, by several unidentified clerks, the Board’s officers signed their names, so that both copies 


contain a great number of signatures by prominent Knickerbockers, including Irving. 
I am grateful to many members of the staff of The New York Public Library for their assistance 


during the preparation of this essay. 
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ters of business, like “Act of Incorporation,” “Insurance,” and “Superintend- 
ent.” The Index entry (p 435) for Irving reads: 


Irving, Washington. appointed Trustee by Mr. Astor, p. 7. Elected Presi- 
dent of Board of Trustees, p. 32 His resolution in honor of Mr Astor p. 13 
His resolution of regret for death of Mr King p. 122. death of Mr Irving, 
attendance at his funeral resolutions of the Trustees, 186, 187. Election 
ordered to fill vacancy 190. postponed 191. Birthday of Irving celebrated 
by N. Y. Historical Society, invitation 192. 


This capsulizes years of Library activity involving Irving in many ways. Yet 
before getting to any details it is logical to survey the whole of his service to 
the institution, as reflected in these “Minutes.” 

The first official meeting of the Board was held on May 20 1848. It was 
called by William В. Astor (1792-1875), head of the family after his father’s 
recent death, and was convened at 587 Broadway, not far from his office.” 
Between that date and November 1859, the month of Irving’s death, the 
“Minutes” show that one hundred and fifty-nine meetings were scheduled. 
The early meetings were often bi-monthly, especially from 1848-1850, while 
the basic work of organizing the Library was being done. At the eleventh 
meeting on February 14 1849 Irving was unanimously elected President, and 
thereafter presided at all meetings at which he could be present. 

By May 1849 the still homeless Library had purchased a building at 32 
Bond Street, to provide temporary offices and storage space for books and 
equipment, and there for the next several years the Trustees customarily 
met. Their meetings had become monthly for some time before it was possi- 
ble, in the spring of 1850, to lay the cornerstone of the permanent Astor 
Library structure, uptown just below Astor Place, on one of the two plots of 
land John Jacob had designated for that purpose. The “Minutes” for March 14 
1850 read in part: 


. . the Trustees assembled pursuant to notice on the site of the 
Library edifice in Lafayette Place at five o'clock P. M. — there being then 
present. 

Washington Irving President and Mess™ Astor, Lord, Cogswell, Rug- 
gles, Ward, Bristed, Dix and Taylor. 

А copper box containing sundry books and documents was then de- 
posited by Mr Cogswell, the Superintendent, in the corner stone of the 


28 Between 1849 and 1853 numerous meetings were held at 587 Broadway, but a check of city 
directories, etc, does not clearly yn d this a address. However John Jacob Astor lived at 585 
Broadway in the 1840s and the Astor business offices were nearby at 83, 85 Prince Street. It 
seems likely 587 was another Astor property. 
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library edifice at its southwest angle, and the corner stone was then laid 
by the President Mr Irving, with appropriate religious exercises by the 
Reverend Doctor Taylor — 


Construction continued apace for the next three years until positive plans 
could be made to open the Astor Library to the public at the beginning of 
1854. For six months before that long-anticipated event the Board had begun 
to meet regularly in the almost-finished Library. 

The Astor Library opened its doors, to visitors only at first, in early Janu- 
ary 1854, and to regular readers and borrowers a month later. No formal 
ceremonies are mentioned in the “Minutes” or in metropolitan newspapers, 
though both occasions received good coverage in the local press.” The total 
collection was by this time in excess of eighty thousand volumes, including, 
as might be expected, all of Washington Irving’s published works.*? 

The original Astor Library building still stands, at No 425, on the eastern 
side of what is today Lafayette Street, just south of Astor Place, on the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan below Cooper Union. Until 1904 this wide avenue 
remained Lafayette Place, as it was in Irving’s time when, as Henry Hope 
Reed, Jr, has written, “it formed an oasis between the popular Bowery to 
the east and commercial Broadway to the west.” 81 In those palmier days of 
this once fashionable Manhattan enclave, the west side of Lafayette Place 
was distinguished by an impressive row of adjoining three-story residences, 
fronted by high Corinthian columns hewn of Westchester marble. Built in 
1831, this was familiarly known as Colonnade Row, but officially as La 
Grange Terrace, its title derived from the chateau in France of the Marquis 
de Lafayette (1757-1834), the Revolutionary hero who had made a tri- 
umphal tour of the United States in 1824. 

Today, of its once long parade of elegant and uniform Greek Revival 
mansions, only four contiguous and tarnished buildings remain, Nos 428, 
430, 432, 434. Yet all is not necessarily lost for these ancient show-pieces. At 
least one vigilant group of antiquarians has stayed for a while the wrecker's 


29 New York papers noted both occasions in local news columns. Typical is the Evening Post 
account, Tuesday ; Jan 10 1854 p [2], of the initial opening on the previous day, including com- 
ment that the Astory Library “abundantly justifies the munificence of Mr. Astor.” See the 
New York Daily Times Jan 10 1854 p 8 and Feb 2 1854 p 8. The Morning Courler account of 
the Feb 1 general opening is quoted, from the issue of Feb 9 1854, in Lydenberg p 2. None of 
these mentions Irving. 

80 See Catalogue, or Alphabetical Index, of the Astor Library [comp J. G. Cogswell] (New York 
1857-1858) 792. 

31 Henry Hope Reed, Jr “The Astors” World" New York Herald Tribune Sunday, May 13 1962, 
Section 7 p i 
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ball. In 1963 the New York Community Trust called attention to the historic 
character of these buildings by erecting on the wall of No 432 a plaque 
headed “Landmarks Of New York / Colonnade Row.” It continues in part: 


This Was Considered The Finest Row Of 
Private Dwellings In The City. Its 
Residents Have Included John Jacob 
Astor And Washington Irving. 


Directly across the street is the surviving Astor Library structure. Begun 
in 1849, this impressive piece of “Italianate” architecture grew, by comple- 
tion in 1881, into a substantial three-story, red brick and brownstone edi- 
fice, two hundred and forty-nine feet long, with its Main Building flanked 
by two complementing wings. Irving would only have known its South 
Wing, finished by 1853, and its solid central section, built 1856-1859. The 
North Wing was added between 1879 and 1881. 

In these three adjoining units the Astor Library remained in operation as 
a separate institution until 1895. Then, following several years of civic agi- 
tation for an expanded and improved municipal public library system, the 
Astor Library, together with the Lenox Library already formed in the city 
by the gift of James Lenox (1800-1880) and the Tilden Trust formed upon 
settlement of the will of Samuel Tilden (1814-1886), voluntarily surren- 
dered autonomy and consolidated into The New York Public Library. The 
first meeting of the new parent Board of Trustees was held in the Astor 
Library building on May 27 1895. In 1896 this new Board recommended that 
the City provide “the Reservoir upon Fifth Avenue, between Fortieth and 
Forty-second Streets” to be used as the site for a permanent central New 
York Public Library. After years of negotiation and planning, the classical 
edifice was constructed on this Croton Reservoir property; it was opened 
with suitable fanfare on May 23 1911 and still stands proudly on the Fifth 
Avenue site. Graven in great letters over its main entrance are the names of 
its major components, the Tilden Trust, the Lenox Library, and, the oldest, 
the Astor Library. 

At some time shortly before the opening of the original Astor Library in 
1854, William B. Astor requested Irving to sit for a likeness, apparently a 
bust rather than a portrait, which would be prominently placed in the new 
building. The author begged off, as was his growing habit in older age, but 
did cooperate to this extent: “I offered him, however, the use of a model of 
a bust executed some years since by Mr. Ball Hughes, and which at the time 


82 Lydenberg 361. 
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was considered by my friends an excellent likeness. Of this Mr. Astor had 
a copy made (by, I think, Mr. Brown, of Brooklyn), which is now in the 
Astor Library.” ** This later bust, emblematic of the tradition of Irving’s loyal 
service, was included along with everything else which the consolidated 
New York Public Library absorbed from the old Astor. 

It is, I believe, the marble likeness now ensconced unobtrusively in the 
Readers’ Adviser's Office, on the first floor of the Central Building of The 
New York Public Library.** Although, after inspecting this almost life-size 
object without being able to move it, I could find visible no sculptor’s sig- 
nature, or even the name of the subject, it is unmistakably modelled on the 
well-known Hughes piece, which was done in 1835 in an Irving-cum-toga 
style. And “Mr. Brown, of Brooklyn” is most probably Henry Kirke Brown 
(1814-1886), the American sculptor and portrait painter, whose equestrian 
statue of George Washington was unveiled in Union Square in 1856.25 

The twentieth-century history of No 425 Lafayette Street, the old Astor 
Library building, has been mixed. Suffice it here to say that it was closed to 
readers in 1911, finally sold in 1920, and that between the world wars and 
until the mid-sixties the historic building was headquarters for the HIAS, 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society. A design over the front 
entrance used to read “United HIAS Service,” but the letters have been 
recently removed and only their shadows remain. However “НТА5” is still 
lettered high on the north wall, facing the subway station entrance at Astor 
Place a block away. This private welfare organization once crowded the 
capacious premises with advisory offices, community services, and dormi- 
tory space for transient immigrants. In 1965 the decision was made to sell 


83 Irvingiana lxi. Robert Ball Hughes (1806-1868) was a popular native artist. The original 
bust is reproduced in a memorial volume, Washington Irving (New York, С. P. Putnam 1860) 
fp32. 

34 Another item associated with Irving is a large brown-leather chair, bequeathed to The New 
York Public Library in 1925 by Mr Logan G. McPherson. Its history, suitably verified, includes 
the fact that the chair ori у belonged to the Hoges, Irving’s neighbors at Sunnyside, у 
sent it to him, аз a plaque on the right side of the wooden frame states in part, “At His Re 

And For His Озе... A Few Days Before His Death.” Its construction, as a reclining 
suggests that Irving suffered from what modern medicine would call congestive heart failure, 
resulting in cardiac asthma, for such adjustable chairs are still used to give its victims tem- 
porary relief during attacks. Pierre Irving does not mention the gift of this stckroom aid, but does 
note his uncle's pleasure at Sunnyside in the company of "Mrs H ‚ а lovely neighbor, who 
was а great favorite with him.” (Оп WI's final days see Pierre Irving ту 325-328. The reference 
to Mrs Hoge is 1v 326.) This was Mrs William F. (Isabella Herron) Hoge, the owner of the 
chair before Mr McPherson. This “Irving Chair," rather worn now, is stored in the Library's 
Chart Room in the Central Building's second floor. 

35 On Henry Kirke Brown, who resided in New York City and Brooklyn, 1849-1852, see С. C. 
Grace and D. Н. Wallace The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary Of Artists in America 
(New Haven 1957) 86. 
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the property to real estate developers, who specified in the contract that the 
structure would be demolished to erect a large apartment-house complex. 

Fortunately, a death-house rush of interest in preserving intact this cul- 
tural monument resulted in a last minute reprieve, i e, its sale to Mr Joseph 
Papp’s “New York Shakespeare Festival” in January 1966, for the reported 
price of $575,000. Instrumental in this transaction was the city’s Landmarks 
Preservation Commission which took action under the recently enacted 
municipal landmarks law. Under its legal restrictions, reported the New 
York Times, “as a landmark, the exterior must be preserved, although the 
interior may, and will, be altered.” ** The Astor Library of yore was the first 
building to be so preserved under this providential enactment. For many 
months the central doors were locked, the flanking windows were covered, 
and there were few signs of life except about the side entrance. But the New 
York Shakespeare Festival company, with experimental workshops and plays, 
is now in expanding operation, with box office open, banners flying, and a 
growing traffic of Mr Papp’s people, and theatre patrons, up and down the 
old Astor Library’s main steps. Certainly this transformation to music, dance 
and drama, both old and new, would have pleased the Irving who was, 
throughout a long life, himself a passionate theatre buff. 

And at long last, a newly-affixed bronze tablet commemorates the history 
of the premises. On the front wall, just to the left of the middle entrance, a 
“Heritage Of New York” plaque erected by the New York Community Trust 
salutes the “ASTOR LIBRARY” as “Originally The City’s First Major Library 
Broadly Accessible To The Public.” Included are mention of the contribu- 
tions to all this made by John Jacob Astor, his “sons,” and three successive 
architects, but no one else is referred to — neither Cogswell, for example, 
nor Washington Irving. A similar tablet to the left of this first one recognizes 
the subsequent use of the building by the “United HIAS Service.” 

Irving’s tenure on the Board of the Astor Library lasted more than eleven 
years. His conscientious observance of his duties as a Trustee and senior 
official is clearly reflected in the record of his attendance during that time. 
For much of this period he was in his seventies, and in his last years of office 
an increasingly ill man. The “Minutes,” which seem accurate, indicate that 
in over one hundred and thirty-eight months of his service Irving was pres- 
ent one hundred and seven times at official meetings, and twelve other times 
he appeared for sessions that could not be convened for lack of a quorum. 


88 Richard Е. Shepard “Shakespeare Festival to Acquire Old Astor Library for a Theater” New 
York Times Jan 6 1908 p 29; also Stuart P. Little “Astor Library to House Papp's Festival" 
Jan 6 1966 р 17. 
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Only sixteen times was he counted as absent for meetings actually held, and 
seven of these absences — almost half — were during 1859, the final and 
failing year of his life. The “Minutes” read that the last meeting Irving could 
attend was on July 27 1859, and he was still listed as “president,” though 
absent, for the meeting of October 26 1859, within a month of his death.’ 
Undoubtedly some of these meetings were routine, and undoubtedly some 
of Irving’s duties as presiding officer were on occasion perfunctory, but still 
on balance this record for an elderly (and unsalaried) Trustee seems all to 
his credit. The Squire of Sunnyside could easily have resigned and stayed 
home, after a bit, any debt to John Jacob paid. Instead he chose, over a diffi- 
cult decade and more, to continue to contribute to this pioneering public 
research library his time and energy, and, unobtrusively, his name and in- 
fluence. | 

On the crucial point of his real sense of duty to the Astor Library, one can 
add, to the objective evidence in these “Minutes,” the more subjective testi- 
mony in Irving’s voluminous correspondence, both published and unpub- 
lished. For example, on July 5 1849 in a letter to a niece Mrs Sarah Storrow, 
he writes of his busy past year, revising his works for the new edition, and 
“attending to the settlement of Mr. Astor’s estate, and the organization of the 
Astor Library.” 5? 

That he tried to be dutiful about attendance, in particular, is manifest in 
the unpublished letter in the Manuscript Division of The New York Public 
Library, written from Sunnyside on August 27 1850 to Cogswell at the 


library. 
My dear Cogswell 


I will attend the meeting tomorrow but I shall have to leave it before 
six oclock, so as to get to the rail road station in time for the last train, 
as I have to be at home the same evening. 

I have been prevented from attending the last two meetings by illness; 
and at present am but on the recovery. 


Yours very truly 
WASHINGTON Irvine 89 


87 Although the “Minutes” do not specify this, the Board, which was incorporated by the State 
Legislature on Jan 18 1849 as “The Trustees Of The Astor Library,” apparently ri gus fora 
time the title of "Astor Library Association,” for there is extant at least one printed form (in 
possession of the present author) bearing this name, and dated "March 15th, 1849." It is filled 
in by a clerk's hand but bears the printed signature "Washington Irving / President" and calls 
the "Trustees" together for a meeting at 586 Broadway on March 28 1849. A meeting on this 
date is recorded in the "Minutes" with Irving in the chair. 

88 Pierre Irving rv 52. 

39 This is in the “Washington Irving Papers.” 
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The “Minutes” show that Irving missed meetings on June 26 and July 31 of 
this year and also, as it turned out, that on August 28, the meeting referred 
to above. Rarely, until the end, did his absences come in series like this, even 
in the heat of summer. 

On September 20 1852, in a letter to Miss Nancy H. Hamilton, he apolo- 
gizes for having to miss an upcoming “party” because of conflicting responsi- 
bilities. He must, Irving says, “attend the stated meetings of the executors of 
the Astor estate, and the trustees of the Astor Library,” and emphasizes, “I 
cannot be absent on this occasion, as it is the last meeting of the Library 
board previous to Mr. Cogswell’s departure for Europe.” * The Superintend- 
ent left the city, after the session of September 28, on one of the several trips 
he was to make abroad, before his retirement from official control in 1861, 
to purchase books unobtainable in this country. On each such journey he 
carried generous sums of money allocated for book acquisitions by his fellow 
trustees. 

Irving, a year later on October 21 1853, writing from Virginia on holiday 
to Miss Sarah Irving, noted the need shortly “to take my departure for New 
York, to be at my post at the Astor Library on Wednesday.” ** And ор Febru- 
ary 21 1854, writing to Mrs John Pendleton Kennedy in Maryland on how 
he is passing the winter at Sunnyside, Irving explains he is “very much at 
home — dropping into town occasionally to pass a few hours at the Astor 
Library, but returning home in the evening.” * 

These last mentioned hours may well represent not more meetings, but 
the Astor Library's professional contribution to Irving's own career, that is, 
research done there for the most ambitious new book he attempted in his 
valetudinarian years, the Life of George Washington, published in five con- 
secutive volumes between 1855 and 1859. One way or another, Irving defi- 
nitely utilized Astor Library resources for this extensive project — for 
example, in March 1857 he wrote to his lawyer-nephew and volunteer-assist- 
ant, Pierre M. Irving, “You will find De Rochambeau’s Memoirs in the Ameri- 
can department of the Astor Library.” *® 

This familiarity with the Library's resources is further evidenced by a let- 
ter of November 2 1857 in which, answering 5. Austin Allibone’s various 
queries about Irving’s Alhambra (1832), he comments, “we have in the 


40 Pierre Irving rv 119. 

41 ту 167. The “Minutes” show WI was at the meeting on Oct 26 1853. 
42 ту 171. 
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Astor Library a copy of Owen Jones’s work illustrative of the Alhambra." ** 
And it is both amusing and ironical to discover that the Honorable Mr Irving 
not only perused but also purloined! Pierre writes: 


March 27th, 1858 — He came down to the city for the day, in good health. 
Entered my office half past one, chuckling at the idea of his having just 
left the Astor Library with a volume in his pocket he was using in his 
Life of Washington, and for once circumvented his friend Cogswell, the 
librarian.*5 


At this distance, one can perhaps excuse this light-fingered research by the 
aging author as a kind of presidential privilege, earned by years of exertion 
for the Library. I think it safe to presume he returned the book — but I won- 
der if Cogswell ever found out? 

The exertions just mentioned can be illustrated briefly by culling the 
"Minutes" for typical problems which arose during the hundred and seven 
meetings Irving personally contributed his advice and counsel to. Like all 
the Trustees, he had to pass on budget items, such as necessary new furni- 
ture, and to puzzle over proposals for staff appointments, such as that in 1849 
for a "foreign librarian." Irving himself was often assigned tasks as a pen- 
man, ranging from simple chores like helping in 1855 to draft a "card" to 
display rules for "the visiting of the library," to complicated committee work 
writing the Annual Reports to the State Legislature, which were published 
in Albany, over Irving’s name, as President. Periodically, special book pur- 
chases were discussed across the Trustees’ table, and Irving helped turn 
down some items, like a Mr Amos Butler’s offer in 1849 to sell a file of the 
Mercantile Advertiser, and voted for others, like the purchase in 1850 for $300 
of Mascagni's Grande Anatomia, after it was “exhibited to the Trustees.” % 

Of course no equation can be constructed to prove, beyond question, that 
these multiple references to “President” Irving show that he regularly shoul- 


44 ту 236, This is Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details of The Alhambra by Jules Goury and 
‚.. Owen Jones, Vol т (London 1842), Vol п (London 1845). These two elephant folios con- 
tain hundreds of drawings, in both black and white, and color, of architectural aspects of the 
palace. The accompanying text, in English and French, with some Arabic inscriptions, includes 
an introduction to Уо т у Pasqual De Сауапроз on Moorish history, with reference made 
(p 16) to Irving’s Conquest of Granada (1829) and (р 16-17) to W. Н. Prescott's Ferdinand 
and Isabella (1838). I found no reference to Irving's деть, 

45 1v 243-244. 

46 "Minutes" 93. The work is here described as Editione Completa della Grande Anatomia del 
C Umano di Mascagni. Paolo Mascagni (1755-1815), а distinguished Italian physician and 
роса of anatomy, produced among other works, Prodromo della Grande Anatomia di Paolo 
Mascagni (Firenze 1819) and Pauli Mascagni Anatomia Universa (Pisis 1823). Both works, in 
folio and rebound, are in The New York Public Library’s holdings, the latter still with the 
elliptical Astor Library stamp. 
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dered what were in fact heavy responsibilities. Cogswell was burdened with 
the daily operation of the Library, and surely his increasingly complex job 
included preparation for Trustees’ meetings, cumulative reports, operating 
budgets, and similar duties. Nevertheless, the legally constituted Board had 
its own powers and problems, and its chief officer, or chairman if you like, 
for the tricky initial years, could not have escaped his own share of special 
responsibility. 

But certainly one of his official obligations represents more quantity than 
quality — the work of signing all the official acknowledgements for the books 
donated to the Library. These documents were specially printed receipts, 
and Irving signed them personally, year after year. It is hard to say how 
many they totaled during his term, but one can guess they were no small 
number, especially at first, as the Astor Library became a fixture in New York 
life, and the object therefore of numerous charitable gestures. Many of these 
forms survive, though The New York Public Library collections contain only 
five.“ 

There are few financial problems still confronting the directorates of 
expanding libraries which are not represented in these early Astor Library 
“Minutes.” The wear and tear of his inevitable if limited duties, gladly 
assumed by Irving to begin with, and bravely carried on toward the end 
despite chronic illness, can easily be discerned in the last pages of Pierre’s 
affectionate biography. Writing of Sunnyside life in October 1858, he says of 
his uncle that, “determined not, as he expressed it ‘to be bullied by a cold; 
he went to town that day, to attend the monthly meeting of the trustees of 
the Astor Library.” ** This should be paired with Cogswell’s letter to Tick- 
nor, November 25 1858, saying, “we were all very much distressed at the 
meeting of the Trustees of the Library yesterday, to see how very ill Mr. 
Irving looked, and how feeble he evidently was. . . .” * Almost the last men- 
tion of the Library in Pierre’s life-and-letters volumes is to the effect that 
his uncle’s condition improved temporarily in April 1859 and Irving “on the 
27th determined to be present at the Astor Library, but was prevented by 
rain.” ® The "Minutes" show however that he did make two later meetings 
that final year, on May 25 and July 27. But by then his life was drawing to a 


close. 


41 There are four in the Manuscript Division and another in the Berg Collection. 
48 Pierre Irving ту 256. 

49 Life Of Joseph Green Cogswell 227. 

50 Pierre Irving ту 281. 
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Dr John W. Francis, in a memorial address to the New-York Historical 
Society, described what was called Irving's last official visit to the Library — 
undoubtedly for that July meeting: 


With his intimate friend, the learned librarian, Dr. Cogswell, having sur- 
veyed with gratification the improvements of the enlarged edifice and the 
accessions of books recently made to that great institution, he remarked 
with some earnestness, “What, Doctor, might have been my destiny could 
I have commanded these treasures in my youth!” 51 


What might have been his achievements, had Manhattan been blessed in 
Irving's eighteenth-century youth with anything like an Astor Library, it is 
bootless to consider. But, at least in the eyes of most of his mid-century con- 
temporaries, he had indeed made a valuable contribution, as man and artist, 
to the nascent culture of his United States. 

Washington Irving died at Sunnyside on November 28 1859 at the age of 
seventy-six. Since he had long been something of a national institution, his 
passing was an event of moment.? Many and widespread were the expres- 
sions of regret by his countrymen, especially in his native New York. In the 
Astor Library on November 30, two days after his passing, the Board met 
with a chairman pro tempore presiding, heard read the official announce- 
ment of Irving's demise, and out of respect at once adjourned. 

On December 1 1859, after services at Christ Church (Episcopal) in 
Tarrytown, where he had lately served as vestryman and warden, Irving was 
buried in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery close by. The account of the funeral in 
the Evening Post mentions, in the concourse of mourners, the "Trustees of 
the Astor Library.” Among them was William B. Astor, who would the 
next year be elected to succeed Irving as President of the Board. Superin- 
tendent Cogswell also attended, and later reported, "every shop was shut 
for miles below and above Sunnyside, badges of mourning were hung out on 
almost all the buildings and many of the trees, in fact the banks of the Hud- 
son seemed to be sending up one universal wail of woe." ** 

On December 2, the day following the funeral the Board met at the 
Library and, with full attendance, including Mayor Daniel F. Tiemann, 
heard from Mr Ruggles the report of "the Committee to prepare resolu- 


51 Irvingiana xxxv-xxxvi. 


52 On WT's fame in his time, and the American reaction to his death, see Edward Wagenknecht 
Washington Irving (New York 1962) 167—168. 


58 See Irvingiana xxiii. 
54 Life Of Joseph Green Cogswell 279-280, 
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tions expressive of the sense of the Trustees in respect to the death of their 
late President.” Below is the text of these resolutions as contained in the 
Minutes,” 55 


Resolved, That we deplore the loss, which the Astor Library has sus- 
tained in the death of Washington Irving, the first President of the Board , 
of Trustees, the chosen friend of the Founder of the Library, and first 
named by him in the original act of donation as a Trustee, a selection 
fully justified by the admirable qualities of Mr. Irving. 


Resolved, That we record our sense of his excellence, both moral and 
intellectual, manifested in the singular beauty and purity, not only of his 
numerous and varied works of fact and fiction, but in his daily life — His 
generous and kindly love of letters and of human nature; his rare and 
genial humor — his exquisite appreciation of the beautiful and the noble, 
whether in conduct or in art; the matchless delicacy and grace of his in- 
tellect, adorned by the greatest modesty of deportment; his breadth and 
acuteness of observation commingled with overflowing freshness and 
tenderness of feeling; the felicity of his diction, so pure and so trans- 
parent; his reverent regard for all that was valuable in English history 
and literature, and his still more earnest devotion to all that was precious 
in his native land; his enlightened patriotism and wide philanthrophy, 
alive not only to the interests and the honor of his united country, but to 
the sacred rights of humanity; and his liberality of sentiment and freedom 
from prejudice, ever prompting him to encourage and foster merit of 
every kind, won for him universal admiration and love — His intimate 
knowledge and thorough appreciation of the views of the Founder of the 
Library, rendered him the best exponent of the beneficent and catholic 
spirit of the Institution, over which he so long and so honorably pre- 
sided — 


Resolved, That the Trustees, after so many years of personal and kindly 
intercourse with their lamented friend and associate, will ever cherish his 
memory with fond and affectionate regard; and they cordially unite in the 
general and wide-spread expression of the whole community, which 
deplores his death and loss to the Nation and to the Age, to which he 
belonged — 


Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by the Trustees, and trans- 
mitted to the family of Mr. Irving — 


SawvEr B. Косогкз [signed] Tuomas House Tavron [signed] 
Secretary Prest pro tem. 


58 See "Minutes" 186-188. Mayor Tiemann, on Nov 30 1850, had sent a message mourning WI 
to the Common Council, requesting it in turn to pass such a resolution "as may be appropriate 
on this sad occasion." This was done with sentiments which duplicate much of the Astor Library 
document. This New York City text has several times been published, for example in Irvingiana 
xxvi-xxvii. 
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There is inevitably a nil nisi bonum ring to this rhetoric, but even subtracting 
for courtesy and custom, enough remains to justify the opinion that Wash- 
ington Irving was most sincerely mourned — as a person, as an author, and 
as a public servant. 

The text of this fulsome expression of respect and regret was unanimously 
adopted and duly engrossed on parchment. In turn the document was signed 
by all the Trustees at their next meeting on December 28 1859, and subse- 
quently transmitted to the Irvings. It is at present in the archives of Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations, at Irvington-on-Hudson, which a generation ago pur- 
chased Sunnyside, then still in Irving family hands, and has since hand- 
somely restored both house and grounds as an historic site and literary 
shrine.5* 

To sum up then — Washington Irving's long association with, and inter- 
est in, the Astor Library was in part the result of his old friendship with its 
founder, John Jacob Astor. In addition, Irving's often outspoken gratitude 
to his countrymen, especially his fellow New Yorkers," for their habit of 
warm applause, for himself no less than his works, makes it easy to see this 
diffident man of letters, who perforce became a public figure, regarding his 
Astor Library responsibilities as an appropriate gesture of return. 

And to these motives surely can be added his personal love of literature 
and its world of books — of authorship, as a dignified profession, and of 
readers, seen and unseen. This strong sentiment, particularly manifest where 
antiquarian books were concerned, can be seen in the essay "The Mutability 
of Literature" in The Sketch Book, written long before the sunset years of 
his life. Here, after visiting the library in the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey he wrote: 


As I looked upon the old volumes in their moldering covers, thus ranged 
on the shelves, and apparently never disturbed in their repose, I could 
not but consider the library a kind of literary catacomb, where authors, 
like mummies, are piously entombed, and left to blacken and molder in 
dusty oblivion.” 


Irving’s years of unselfish service to the Astor Library undoubtedly were, 
however much else he was busy about at the same time, a conscious effort 
to help insure that the burgeoning collections оп Lafayette Place would 


56 It is pleasant to note as well that on Sept 23 1068, Sunnyside was officially designated, by the 
National Park Service, a National Historic Landmark. 


57 See Van Wyck Brooks The World of Washington Irving (New York 1940) 285. 
58 Washington Irving The Sketch Book ed Perry Miller (Signet Classics, New York 1061) 128. 
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never run the risk of becoming a similar Knickerbocker “catacomb.” Today, 
with only a little strain, one can imagine that his spirit, which undoubtedly 
hovers in Irvingesque fashion about the impressive display of his books and 
papers on the third floor of the “Forty-second Street Library,” is delighted 
that this splendid successor to the all-but-forgotten Astor Library has such a 
busy traffic of serious readers (and even serious rubbernecks). Hopefully 
this discussion of Washington Irving and the Astor Library will give more of 
them pause for appreciative thought on these two closely linked, ancient and 
honorable ancestors of the present New York Public Library. 





Anonymous lithograph, с1859 
Prints Division, Eno Collection 


A Check List of Nineteenth-Century 


English Fiction about the Decline of Rome 


By Donis B. KELLY 
Mount Holyoke College 


FTER 1830 the popularity of historical fiction was well established, 
and during the Victorian period historical novels were published in 
great numbers. Many of these were about the ancient world, particularly 
about that period of Roman history from the reign of Augustus to the fall of 
the city in 476 ap generally cited as “the decline and fall” of Rome. In actual 
count I have been able to find ninety-six pieces of historical fiction by British 
or American writers published in England between 1790 and 1906 that make 
use of the decline and fall for their historical background! 

Although all classical history was a primary interest of the educated read- 
ing public, it is striking that not only the best-known historical novels about 
the ancient world but also a host of minor novels use the decline and fall of 
Rome rather than other periods of Roman history or any facet of Greek his- 
tory for their background. One reason for the overwhelming popularity of 
this period among nineteenth-century novelists was that it coincided with 
the rise of Christianity, enabling them to make dramatic conflicts and con- 
trasts between pagan and Christian. Furthermore, the era of Rome’s decline 
coincided with the Roman settlement of Britain, which, combined with the 
nineteenth century’s interest in national beginnings and local history, brought 
forth fiction about Rome's decline with a British hero or heoine. The decline 
and fall of Rome also gave writers opportunities to draw parallels between 
ancient Rome and modern England. 

Investigations into ecclesiastical history, as well as Gibbon’s great Decline 
and Fall, had prompted a special interest in the period of the decline. Interest 
in the ancient world was further stimulated by the new discoveries in arch- 
aeology. Some discoveries of Roman ruins had been made in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England, as at Bath in 1775, but with the growth of popular interest in 
archaeology in the nineteenth century even more fascinating information 
about Roman life in Britain emerged. Interesting discoveries of Roman re- 
mains made by amateurs at Colchester, Bignor (in Sussex), and around 
Hadrian's Wall were duly discussed in the periodicals of the time. 


1 With the sole exception of The Fawn of Sertortus (1848) by Robert Eyres Landor. See foot- 
note 2. 
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In painting, the classical subject was popular through the first three quarters 
of the century. In 1843 G. F. Watts had started his career by winning a £300 
prize with “Caractacus Led in Triumph through the Streets of Rome,” and 
Edward Poynter's great success was his “Faithful Unto Death" showing a 
Roman soldier at the Herculean gate of Pompeii during the eruption. Some 
of Lourens Alma-Tadema’s popular paintings were sentimental pictures of 
Roman life — Britons, really, in Roman dress. 

Insofar then as Roman history was of major importance in the study of 
church origins, in the archaeological discoveries in Britain, in art, and in 
every schoolboy’s study of history, English readers of the nineteenth century 
naturally found novels with a Roman background interesting. Novelists at- 
tempting to capitalize on the general interest in ancient Rome had a large 
number of historical works, both ancient and modern, to draw upon. Three 
very popular sources, which are readily recognizable in the historical back- 
ground of the decline of Rome in many nineteenth-century novels, were 
Gibbon, Josephus, and Tacitus. 

The use of a Roman background for historical novels does not appear to 
have become common in England until the 1820s. Before that time the 
Roman period formed a background for a few minor romances like Ellis Cor- 
nelia Knight's Marcus Flaminius (1792) and Adelaide O'Keefe's Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra (1814) and for certain obviously didactic works like Sarah 
Fielding's Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia (1157). During the 1820s, how- 
ever, a number of writers of "serious" fiction, namely, Lockhart, Milman, Sir 
Aubrey DeVere, and Richard Cobbold, used the Roman background in novels 
or poetic drama, and several writers of popular fiction, such as Thomas 
Moore, George Croly, Horace Smith, and Nathaniel Ogle, also produced 
novels with a Roman background. Perhaps it was the combination of the 
religious reawakening after the period of eighteenth-century rationalism, 
with a consequent emphasis on early Christianity, and the effect of Gibbon's 
great historical work that was responsible for the interest in Rome that be- 
came evident in the 1820s. During this decade Walter Savage Landor's 
Imaginary Conversations (1824), which included twelve dialogues between 
Roman notables, was favorably reviewed especially for its depiction of an- 
cient figures. 

In the 1830s the tremendous success of The Last Days of Pompeii (1834) 
showed writers of popular fiction what could be done with a Roman back- 
ground. The most immediate attempt to rival Bulwer's novel was G. P. R. 
James's Attila (1837), and probably William Ware's Zenobia (1837) also 
owes a great deal to Pompeii. Ware is of some importance in himself since 
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his development of the Christian-classical theme (which, to be sure, was 
found in Valerius (1821) and Zenon (1827) as well as in Milman’s tragedies) 
in his three novels, Zenobia, Probus, and Julian, shows an ability to assess 
rationally the part Christianity played in the classical world. Educational 
fiction — Stories from the History of Italy (1831) by Anne Manning, Stories 
from the History of Rome (1832) by Lady Henrietta Sandford — as well as 
popular tales like The Stoic (1832) by Jane Stanford continued to flourish 
into the 1840s and "50s. 

The possibility of exploiting the Roman background in connection with 
efforts to promote Christianity is increasingly recognized between 1840 and 
1860. In the '40s one finds self-explaining titles like Deodatus; or, The Martyr 
of Carthage (1845), The Priestess; An Anglo-Saxon Tale of the Early Days 
of Christianity in Britain (1846), and Julamerk; A Tale of the Nestorians 
(1848); and in the succeeding decade one finds the best known and most 
interesting religious didactic novels of the nineteenth century, Hypatia 
(1853), Callista (1855), and Fabiola (1854). It is clear that the novel as a 
form for religious propaganda was now taken seriously. Other religious 
novelists, more prolific and less interesting than Kingsley, Newman, and 
Wiseman, continued through the '50s, '60s, and "70s to turn out quantities 
of fiction with a Roman background which emphasized the eventual triumph 
of Christianity in its early trials and struggles against Rome. 

Writers of adventure fiction also continued to find the period of the decline 
of Rome attractive. Wilkie Collins' Antonina was published in 1850 as well 
as Rowcroft's Evadne; or, Ап Empire in its Fall, and in 1863 Whyte-Melville's 
The Gladiators appeared, probably the best adventure novel with a Roman 
background since Pompeii. Adventure combined with religious propaganda 
made Ben-Hur (1880) one of the most popular novels ever published in 
America; its success shows that interest in the Roman background was un- 
diminished and that the additional appeal of the promotion of the Christian 
religion continued to attract a wide public. 

In the 1880s a less popular but far more artistic novel of life under the 
Roman empire than Ben-Hur appeared — Marius the Epicurean (1885). 
Pater's use of the period indicates the wide variety in quality of novels which 
have this background in common. In the last few decades of the century we 
find a large number of minor writers using the decline of Rome for novels 
containing varying amounts of religion and didacticism — Cutts, Carpenter, 
Holt, Marshall, Crake, Abbott, Farrar, Yonge — and almost as many employ- 
ing the same general background for novels of adventure and romance — 
Hoppus, Corelli, Haggard, Baring-Gould, Henty. 
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George Gissing’s Veranilda (1905) is one of the last nineteenth-century 
novels about the decline of Rome, and it is one of the best. If we compare it 
with novels about Rome written earlier in the century, with Valerius, for 
example, or even with The Last Days of Pompeii, for its use of history and 
breadth of view and for the subtlety of its parallels between the ancient and 
modern worlds, we can see how far the historical novel about Rome had come. 

The decline and fall of the Roman empire served several different pur- 
poses in the nineteenth century. Propagandists for Christianity found that it 
was rich in suitable material illustrative of church history and that it con- 
tained thought-provoking parallels to modern Christianity. Writers of histor- 
ical romance found that it provided dramatic situations against a background 
in which the reading public was already deeply interested. One might expect 
to find at least a few novels about the Roman civil wars,” about Julius Caesar, 
or about earlier periods of Roman history. Judging from magazine articles 
about Roman history and knowing that nineteenth-century schoolboys must 
have been well acquainted with the age of Cicero and Caesar, one can be 
certain that the reading public was to some degree familiar with the history 
of the Roman republic. However, this age of social revolution in Rome had 
political overtones and possible parallels with the nineteenth century which 
made it difficult to deal with. The dramatic contrasts of pagan with Christian, 
of ancient with modern Christianity, of a dying secular empire with a grow- 
ing religious empire would be more readily understood and appreciated by 
a nineteenth-century reading public whose regard for Christianity and inter- 
est in religion could be relied upon. In the best-known novels about the de- 
cline of Rome — The Last Days of Pompeii, Hypatia, and Marius the Epi- 
curean — these contrasts are easily recognizable. 

The following check list has been compiled with the help of various bib- 
liographical sources, including those listed below. When it has been possible 
to locate a book (except for well-known novels currently in print) I have 
given in the list the library source where examined, and I have given some 
indication of setting and plot for those books which I read or found some 
description of. An index of authors follows the chronologically arranged 
check list. 


3 There was one, The Fawn of Sertorius (1846) by Robert Eyres Landor, which deals with 
the period of the civil wars in Roman Spain. It is included in the check list — the only Victorian 
novel about the civil wars that I was able to find — because it is unique. 
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1792 
Marcus Flaminius; or, A View of the Military, Political, and Social Life of 
Romans, by Ellis Cornelia Knight 
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Symbols 


Samuel A. Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture and British and American Authors, 1871 


Ernest A. Baker, A Guide to Historical Fiction, 1914 
Andrew Block, The English Novel 1740-1850, 1939 
James R. Kaye, Historical Fiction, 1920 


Jonathan Nield, A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Tales, 5th ed 1929 


Percy Russell, A Guide to British and American Novels, 1894 
ж ж ж 

The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 

Boston Public Library 

Newberry Library, Chicago 

Harvard College Library 

The New York Public Library 

Columbia University Libraries 

New York Society Library 


* * * 


THE CHECK LIST 


C 

Reign of Tiberius. Marcus is held captive by the Germans and befriended by the son of 

Cariovaldas, who is of great service in helping Marcus and his uncle clear themselves to Tiberius. 

1796 

Onesimus; от, The Run-away Servant Converted. A True Story; Shewing What 
a Wonderful Improvement in His Condition Onesimus Experienced After He 
Became a Christian, etc. 2 
Block 


1810 
Ludovicus; a Tale, by Augusta Amelia Stuart 3 
Block 
1812 
Cave of Toledo; or, The Gothic Princess, by Augusta Amelia Stuart 4 
Block 
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1814 


Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra; A Narrative, Founded on History, by Adelaide O'Keefe 
Block 5 


1820 

Het ia of Jerusalem; A Dramatic Poem, by Henry Hart Milman 6 
к, sie Wig capture of Jerusalem. Miriam, secretly а Christian, endures the siege to be 

with her fa а Jewish Talon but is at last reunited with her Christian lover. 

1821 

Valerius; A Roman Story, by John Gibson Lockhart 7 
NNC 


Reign of Trajan. Valerius, a Roman-Briton, goes to Rome to secure an inheritance; he also 
secures a Christian wife, whom he takes back to Britain after various adventures and his own 
conversion. 


1822 

Catiline; A Tragedy, by George Сго]у 8 
NNC 
A five-act drama about the Catiline conspiracy. 

puami the Apostate, by Aubrey DeVere 9 


А. аа drama in Ње manner of Shakespeare. Julian’s evil adviser, Maximus, is respon- 
sible for Julian’s anti-Christian acts 


The и of Antioch; A Dramatic Poem, by Henry Hart Milman 10 


Bere in part on the story of St Margaret. Margarita is loved by Olybius, governor of Antioch, 
but in spite of this and her father’s pleas, she remains a steadfast Christian and dies for the faith. 
1823 
Stories from Roman History, by a Lady 1 

ММ 

А series of anecdotes designed for young people, beginning with Romulus and Remus and 
ending with Zenobta. 

1825 
Mariamne; Ап Historical Novel of Palestine, by Nathaniel Ogle 12 

Block 
1827 
Zenon; An Historical Narrative of the Early Days of Christianity, by aae 

соон 


Pep of Domitian. Zenon, a Christian Roman knight, is imprisoned by Domitian as is Apollo- 
Tyana. Zenon escapes execution by a miracle. 
Salathiel the Immortal, by George Croly 14 
NNC 
AD 33-70, Salathiel is doomed to be the Wandering Jew but pursues an active career of 
fighting the Romans for Jerusalem before the siege and destruction of the city. 
The оо by Thomas Moore 15 
АЮ йү Alciphron, chief Epicurean in Athens, goes to Egypt in search of the secret of immor- 


tality and undergoes partial initiation in the pyramids. He escapes, falls in love with a priestess, 
and both become Christians. 
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1828 
Zillah; A Tale of the Holy City, by Horace Smith 16 
NNC 
Time of Mark Antony. Zillah, a Jewish maiden, is pursued by Mark Antony but escapes him 
in Rome and Alexandria, War between Antigonus and Herod brings the siege and fall of Jerusa- 
lem but Zillah and her Roman lover escape with their lives. 


1830 
The Vestal; or, a Tale of Pompeii, by Thomas Gray 17 
NNC 
The eruption of Vesuvius is deferred until ap 95 in order to include Domitian’s persecution 
of Christians in this story of a vestal who is really a Christian. She, her Christian lover, and her 
family all die in the eruption. 


1831 

Stories from the History of Italy, from the Invasion of Alaric to the Present Time, 
by Anne Manning 18 
Block 


1832 
Stories from the History of Rome, by Lady Henrietta Cecilia Sandford 19 


BMC 
Tales of the Early Ages, by Horace Smith 20 
NN 


Includes: 
The Involuntary Prophet; A Tale of the First Century 
Theodore and Tilphora; or, The Olympic Games; A Tale of the Second Century 
Olof and Brynhilda; or, The Bridal pe A Tale of the Third Century 
Sebastian and Lydia; or, The Council of Nice; A Tale of the Fourth Century 
The Siege of Caer-Broc; A Tale of the Fifth Century 


1834 

The Last Days of Pompeii, by Edward Bulwer-Lytton 21 
AD '/9. The romance of Glaucus, Ione, and Nydia is complicated by the villainies of Arbaces 

and reaches a climax in the eruption of Vesuvius. 


The Stoic; or, Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athenian, by Jane Kinderley Stanford 22 


NN Р 
^D 80. Eurysthenes is converted to Christianity by his daughter and both are exiled by the 
Roman governor of Athens. She dies in exile but he rejoices in his religion. 


1837 
Attila; or, The Huns, by С.Р. В. James 23 


NNC 
Fifth century ap. Theodore, a young Roman, is imprisoned and befriended by Attila and his 
family. He sees the Huns’ campaign against the Romans from the Huns’ view. 


Zenobia; or, The Fall of Palmyra, by William Ware 24 


NNC 
Reign of Aurelian. A Roman in Palmyra witnesses the prosperity of Palmyra and its eventual 
defeat in battle at the hands of the Romans, | ve 


1838 
Probus; or, Rome in the Third Century, by William Ware 25 


NNS 
Christianity in Rome La ea for persecution by Aurelian, who is under the baneful influence 
of a pagan fanatic. A sequel to Zenobia; many of the same characters appear. 
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1841 
Julian; or, Scenes in Judea, by William Ware 26 
NNC 
Time of Christ. Julian, a Roman Jew, becomes involved in plans to free Jerusalem but with- 
draws from the conspiracy when Sejanus’ fall changes the situation. He follows Jesus’ career with 
interest but remains a Jew. 


Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem, by Mrs J. B. Webb-Peploe 27 
Baker 
AD 67-88. 


1842, 
Stonehenge; or, The Romans in Britain, by Malachi Mouldy 28 
ICN 
Reign of Nero. Pudens, captured by Druids, finds he is a Briton as well as a Roman. In Rome 
he helps rescue Claudia from Nero and also rescues her from the great fire. Both are converted 
to Christianity. 


Claudian, by Edward Munro 29 
Noted by Margaret Maison The Month ccv 287. l 


Rutilius and Lucius; or, Stories of the Third Age, by Robert I. Wilberforce 30 
NN 
AD 297-305. Rutilius travels in the East and learns about various Christian doctrines. Lucius, 
a native of England, helps Constantine to escape from Galerius and is forced to flee during the 
Diocletian persecutions. 


1845 

Deodatus; or, Martyr of Carthage, by Edward Wilson 31 
Воск 

1846 

The Captive Maiden; A Tale of the Third Century 32 
Block 

The Fawn of Sertorius, by Robert Eyres Landor 33 


First century вс. While Rome has civil wars, Sertorius, a Roman general in Spain, rules the 
province wisely and well. His fate is linked to that of his pet, a white fawn. 


The Priestess; An Anglo-Saxon Tale of the Early Days of Christianity in Britain, 


by the translator of "Margaret; or, The Gold Mine" 34 
Block 

1849 

Julamerk; A Tale of the Nestorians, by Mrs J. B. Webb-Peploe 35 
Block 

1850 

Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden Time, by Elizabeth Rundle 
Charles ; 36 
NN 


The first two sketches describe Christianity in England in the second century Ар and the 
fourth century respecttvely. 


Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome, by Wilkie Collins 37 
NNC 
Early fifth century. The siege and capture of Rome by the Goths in 408 ap is the background 
for Antonina's adventures. She is the daughter of a Roman Christian enthusiast, is pursued by 
a dissolute Roman, and falls in love with a Gothic warrior. 
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Deeds of Faith; Stories for Children from Church History, by John Mason Neale 38 
Block 


Victories of the Saints; Stories for Children from Church History, by John Mason 
Neale 39 
Block 


Mina; A Tale of the Days of Nero, by Andrew Ross 40 
Block 


Evadne; or, An Empire in Its Fall, by Charles Rowcroft 41 
Reviewed in The Athenaeum, Mar 23 1850. 


The Martyrs of Carthage, by Mrs J. B. Webb-Peploe 43 
Reviewed in The Athenaeum, Max 23 1850. 


1853 
Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face, by Charles Kingsley 43 


Fifth century др. The scene is Alexandria. Hypatia the НЫ Cyril’s fanatical 
monks after she has become Philammon’s ideal woman. Philammon learns a good deal about 
life and religion from his stay in Alexandria. 


1854 

The Egyptian Wanderers; A Story for Children of the Great Tenth Persecution, 
by John Mason Neale 44 
Baker 


1855 
Callista; A Sketch of the Third Century, by John Henry Newman 45 
NNC 
Reign of Decius, Ар 250, The scene is Sicca. Callista becomes a Christian in prison and dies 
а martyr's death. Agellius, who had wished to marry her, is reconverted to Christianity. 


Fabiola; or, The Church of the Catacombs, by Nicholas Wiseman 46 
NNC 
av 302—320. Fabiola, patrician intellectual, becomes involved in the tion of Christians 
and is converted by her slave Syra and by her cousin Agnes. The Fulvius returns as a 
converted Christian after eighteen years. The church, under Cai, triumphs. 
1859 


The Quay of the Dioscuri; А History of Nicene Times, by John Mason Neale — 47 
Baker 
Life in Alexandria, Rome, and Nicea. The Church, Athanasius, and the Arian heresy. 


c1860 
Edol the Druid, by William H. G. Kingston 48 


Russell 
Second century Ap. Illustrative of early Christianity. 


1861 
The Villa of Claudius; A Tale of the Roman-British Church, by Edward L. Cutts 49 
MB Baker 


Ар 363. Roman life at Colchester. Insurrection of the Trinobantes, raid by Saxon pirates, 
affairs of the Christian Church. 
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1863 
The Gladiators; A Tale of Rome and Judaea, by С. J. Whyte-Melville 50 
ММС 
AD 69, Esca, a British chieftain forced to become a gladiator, escapes to Jerusalem with а 
family of Jews and lives through the siege and fall of the city to Titus. "He becomes a Chitin 
аз does the heroine, Mariamne. 


1865 

Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different Lands and Ages, by Elizabeth 
Rundle Charles 51 
BMC 


Alypius of Tagaste; A Tale of the Early Church, by Mrs J. B. Webb-Peploe 52 
Baker 


с1865 

The Farm of Aptonga; А Story for Children of the Times of St. Cyprian, by Tum 
Mason Neale 
Baker (new ed 1902). 
AD 253-258. Christian persecutions in Carthage. 


1867 
Pomponia; or, The Gospel in Caesar's Household, by Mrs J.B. Webb-Peploe 54 
NN (Stuart Collection) 
Reigns of Claudius and Nero. Claudia, a British maiden, is converted to Christianity before 
pome w to Rome; and her Roman lover Pudens, like several others in Caesar’s household, is also a 


1868 

Helena’s Household; A Tale of Rome in the First Century, by Elizabeth Rundle 
Charles 55 
BMC 


Stories from Jewish History, from the Babylonish Captivity, to the Destruction E 
Jerusalem by Titus, by Charlotte M. Tucker 
Allibone 


c1870 
Daybreak in Britain, by Charlotte M. Tucker 57 


Russell 
Tilustrative of early Christianity in Britain. 


1871 
The Victory of the Vanquished, by Elizabeth Rundle Charles 58 
ММ 


Reigns of Tiberius and Caligula. German slaves and patrician maidens find Christianity to- 
gether in Antioch and Rome, 


Aemilius; A Tale of the Decian and Valerian Persecutions, by Augustus О. Crake 59 
MH 
The scene is Antioch. Aemilius becomes a Christian against his family's wishes but is finally 
able to convert them. 


1872 
Evanus; A Tale of the Days of Constantine the Great, by Augustus D. Crake 60 
Baker 
Ар 300-312. A story of the Tenth Persecution with scenes in Caledonia and Durocina in 
the reign of Diocletian and in Rome under Constantine. 
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St. Cedd's Cross; A Tale of the Conversion of the Early Saxons, by Edward L. Cutts 


Allibone 61 
1875 
The Camp on the Severn, by Augustus D. Crake 62 
23 005 The scene is Roman Britain. St Alban and the emperor Constantius appear. 
Imogen; А Story of the Mission of Augustine, by Emily S. Holt 63 


NN 
Ap 597-627. Imogen, a Roman-Celtic girl, marries а Saxon nobleman and though all are 
Christian there are serious clashes of custom and opinion. 


1876 
Conquering and to Conquer, by Elizabeth Rundle Charles 64 
Baker 
Fourth and fifth centuries Ap. Ап old abbess tells of her youth and of persecutions, of her 
father's conversion, and of the lives of St Jerome and St Augustine. 


1877 
Lapsed, Not Lost, by Elizabeth Rundle Charles 65 
Baker 


Reign of Decius. Christians at Carthage. 


1878 
Philochristus, by Edwin A. Abbott 66 
NNC 


др 27 and later. A Galilean writes his memoirs in Britain about Ap 80. The region of the 
story is Palestine. . 
1879 
Narcissus; A Tale of Early Christian Times, by W. Boyd Carpenter 67 


Listed in an advertisement for S.P.C.K. Home Library. 
AD 160. Localities include Athens, Alexandria, and Rome. 


1880 

Ben-Hur; A Tale of the Christ, by Lew Wallace 68 
Ben-Hur, embittered by Roman tyranny and cruelty, seeks revenge on Rome and his enemies 

through an uprising of Israel. He becomes a Christian after witnessing the crucifixion of Christ. 


c1880 
Vestina’s Martyrdom; A Tale of the Catacombs, by Emma R. Pitman 69 
Russell 


1882 

Onesimus; Memoirs of a Disciple of Paul, by Edwin A. Abbott 70 
NNC 
Ap 46-86. Philemon, Epictetus, St Paul are prominent figures. Localities include Antioch, 

Athens, Corinth, Rome. 

1885 

The Doomed City; or, The Last Days of Durocina, by Augustus D. Crake 71 
Baker 


Ар 570-571. The Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain and the mission of St Augustine form the 
background. 


The Victor's Laurel; A Tale of School-life during the Tenth Persecution in Italy, 
by Augustus D. Crake 72 
Nield 
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No. XIII; or, The Story of the Lost Vestal, by Emma Marshall 73 
NN 
Early fourth century av. Hyacintha, a Roman girl brought up in Britain, becomes a vestal 
and is happy until, as chief vestal, she learns ее ee dies baptized but a jealous 
successor removes her statuary inscription. 


Marius the Epicurean; His Sensations and Ideas, by Walter Pater 74 

Second century Ap. Marius seeks а cd of life and explores Epicureanism, Stoicism, 
Е a Flavian and Cornelius and £3 Ме service of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


1886 
Flora, anon 75 
Noted by Margaret Maison The Month ccv 289. 


1887 
The Count of the Saxon Shore, by Alfred J. Church with Ruth Putnam 76 


NN 
AD 410-451. Troubles in defending Roman Britain from invading Goths, reversion to pagan- 
ism, and hint of the coming of the Saxons. The scene is southern Britain and the Isle of Wight. 


1888 

For the Temple, by G. A. Henty 77 
Ka 

XD 04 to the fall of Jerusalem. Àn adventure tale covering the period of revolt against Rome 

and ending in Rome. Titus and Josephus appear. 


Masters of the World, by Mary Marks Hoppus 78 
Nield 
AD 93-96. The scene is Rome. The story attempts to describe ways of life and thought in 
Rome. Domitian is an important figure. 


1889 
To the Lions, by Alfred J. Church 79 
Nield 
AD 112. Persecutions of Christians under Trajan are described and Pliny the Younger and 
Tacitus appear. The scene is Bithynia. 


1890 
The Slaves of Sabinus; Jew and Gentile, by Charlotte Yonge 80 


ММ 

Reign of Vespasian. Esdras, the Jewish slave, is aghast when he realizes he has betrayed 
Sabinus, an outlawed Roman officer, under torture while his fellow slave, a Christian, remained 
steadfast. He is converted and devotes himself to Sabinus’ family. 


1891 
The Burning of Rome; or, A Story of the Days of Nero, by Alfred J. Church 81 
NNS 
Tacitus’ narrative of Nero’s career is followed closely. The British princess Claudia, sent to 
Pomponia for protection, and the patrician Pudens eventually become Christians and marry. 


1892 
Darkness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero, by Frederic W. Farrar 82 
NNC 
Nero’s persecution of Britannicus and Octavia is the chief action with the adventures of 
Onesimus, a runaway slave, of secondary importance. 
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Beric the Briton, by G. A. Henty 83 


NNC 

Reign of Nero. A young British chieftain is forced to become a gladiator in Rome, wins Nero’s 
approval and joins his personal guard. He escapes and leads other escaped slaves in guerilla 
warfare in Calabria. After Nero’s death Beric is pardoned and made a governor of Britain. 


St. Telemachus, by Alfred Tennyson 84 


NNC 

Telemachus, an anchorite, hears a call to go to Rome and there stumbles into an amphitheater 
where he jumps into the arena to separate gladiators and is stoned to death by the mob. The 
emperor thereafter forbids blood combats. 


1893 
Barabbas; A Dream of the World's Tragedy, by Marie Corelli 85 
NNC 


The time of the cructfixion and resurrection of Christ, Barabbas, though in love with Judas 
Iscariot’s wicked sister, eventually feels the power and love of Christ. 


1894 

Attila and his Conquerors; A Story of the Days of St. Patrick and St. Leo the Great, 
by Elizabeth Rundle Charles 86 
Baker 


1895 
Gathering Clouds, by Frederic W. Farrar 87 
Nield 
Ар 387-404. Alaric and the Goths are in the background of this tale of Antioch and Constan- 
tinople with St Chrysostom an important figure. 


A Duke of Britain, by Herbert Maxwell 88 


Nield 
Ар 397—408. Relations of Picts and Romans and Alaric’s invasion of Italy. Stilicho and the 
emperor Honorius appear. 


с1895 (published in 1927) 

Telemachus, by C. Edmund Maurice f 89 
NNC 
Fourth century др. Telemachus, an Egyptian monk and supporter of Origen, wanders to 


erusalem and Constantinople seeking support for his order. In Rome he is prompted to denounce 
фе public games and 18 stoned to deat 


1897 

Perpetua, by Sabine Baring-Gould 90 
Baker 
Ap 213. The persecutions of Christians at Nimes are described. 


Cleopatra, by H. Rider Haggard 91 


NNC 
The true heir to the Egyptian throne attempts to seize his rights but is foiled by Cleopatra 
and is forced to witness her passion for Mark Antony which ruins Egypt. 


1898 
Domitia, by Sabine Baring-Gould 92 
NNC 


Reigns of Nero, Titus, and Domitian are experienced by Domitia, who eventually becomes 
empress and is converted to Christianity, 
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1902 
Pearl Maiden, by H. Rider Haggard 93 
Baker 
Fall of Jerusalem. 
1905 
Veranilda; A Romance, by George Gissing 94 
ММС 
Sixth cen AD. A Gothi iden is loved and t R h thi 
Cai Que lithic’ Se 
1906 
Silanus the Christian, by Edwin A. Abbott 95 


NNC 


eee 118. A Roman compares Epictetus and St Paul and studies the Gospels. The scene is 


Puck of Pook's Hill, by Rudyard Kipling 96 
Three of the ten episodes concern Roman Britain during the time of Maximus’ usurpation, 
about 406 ap. The children hear Parnesius, a Roman-Briton, describe his life. 


AUTHOR INDEX 
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Avrahm Yarmolinsky: 


A List of His Published Writings 1955-1967 


With Addenda of Earlier Materials * 


Compiled by Rissa YACHNIN 
Slavonic Division 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY of the published writings 
of Dr Avrahm Yarmolinsky, which The New York Public Library has 
the pleasure of bringing out now, reflects the untiring efforts of a great 
scholar who in a real sense can never retire, because his work is his life. 
We all look at the literary productivity of Dr Yarmolinsky with admira- 
tion and something like awe. His contribution to Russian studies is already 
such that his place in the history of literature is assured. 
I personally wish him many more years in which to enrich the field of his 
chosen endeavor still further. 
Ad plurimos annos! 
Јонм L. Misa 
Chief, Slavonic Division 
THE LIST 
1955-1967 


An Anthology of Russian Verse, 1812-1960. Garden City, М У, Doubleday 1962. 
292 p. (Anchor Books A285) 


“Revised and expanded edition of a book published in 1949 under the title: A Treasury of 
Russian Verse.” 
See Two Centuries of Russtan Verse, below. 


“The Art of the Masters” Review: Tolstoy or Dostoevsky; An Essay in the Old 
Criticism, by George Steiner. New York, Knopf 1959 (New York Times Book 
Review, Apr 5 1959) 


The Autobiography of Maxim Gorky. With a new introduction by Avrahm Yar- 
molinsky. New York, Collier Books 1962. 639 p 
Paperback. 


* A Supplement to the pamphlet Avrahm Yarmolinsky: A List of His Published Writings, com- 
piled by the staff of Slavonic Division, edited by Abraham Mill, with an introduction by H. M. 
Lydenberg. New York, The New York Public Library 1955. 28 p. (Reprinted from the Bulletin 
The New York Public Library тах (Mar 1955) 107-132.) 
This Supplement is divided into the main list of writings published in the last decade, and the 
addenda of earlier material not listed in the 1955 pamphlet. The entries are alphabetized by title 
within the two groups. 
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“Brothers Karamazov” [by Fyodor Dostoevsky] (Encyclopedia Americana. New 
York, Americana Corp 1965. v 4, p 598) 


The Cherry Orchard, by Anton Chekhov. Translated by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
Critical material selected and introduced by Henry Popkin. New York, The 
Avon Theater Library 1965. 191 p 
Text of the play reprinted from The Portable Chekhov. New York, Viking Press 1947. 


Crime and Punishment, by Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Dodd, Mead and Co 1963. 
484p 
Illustrated Titan edition. 


“Dostoevsky, Fyodor Mikhailovich.” (Colliers Encyclopedia [New York] Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co 1962. v 8, p 355-359) 


Dostoevsky, His Life and Art [2d ed, completely rev and enl] New York, Criterion 
Books [с1957] xii, 434 p 


Reprinted: New York, $. С. Phillips 1965. 434 р. 
Paperback edition: New York, Grove Press 1960. 434 р (First Evergreen edition). 
English edition: London, Arco Publications [1957] 434 p illus. 


Eugene Onegin; A Novel in Verse, by Alexander Pushkin. Translated by Babette 
Deutsch. Edited with a special introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. With 
lithographs by Fritz Eichenberg. New York, Heritage Press 1964. 178 р 


Eugene Onegin; A Novel in Verse, by Alexander Pushkin. A revised edition trans- 
lated by Babette Deutsch. Edited with an introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
Harmondsworth, England, Penguin Books 1964. 245 p (Penguin Classics no 
1151) | 


Paperback. 
American paperback edition: Baltimore, Md, Penguin Books 1965. 245 p. 


Fathers and Sons, by Ivan Turgenev. With a new foreword by Avrahm Yar- 
molinsky. New York, Collier Books 1962. 219 p 
Paperback. 


"Hardy Behind the Iron Curtain" (Colby Library Quarterly, series iv, no 3, Water- 
ville, Maine, Aug 1955, p 64-66) 


“Holy Russia” Review: The Icon and the Axe; An Interpretive History of Russian 
Culture, by James H. Billington. New York, Knopf 1966 (Book Week, Wash- 
ington Post, June 19 1966, р 9, 11) 


The Idiot; A Novel ..., by Fyodor Dostoevsky. The translation by Constance 
Garnett revised and edited for this edition, with an introduction, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky; illustrated with wood engravings by Fritz Eichenberg. New York, 
For the Members of the Limited Editions Club 1956. 2 p 1, vii-xiv, 560 p, 11 
incl plates 
“Fifteen hundred copies have been made . . . at the Marchbanks press. . . .” 


*The Khazars: A Bibliography, 1940-1958" (The New York Public Library, Bulle- 
tín of, v 63, no 5, New York, May 1959, p 237-241) 
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Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoevsky to His Family and Friends. Trans- 
lated by Ethel Colburn Mayne, with an introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
New York, Horizon Press 1961. xxiv, 344 p illus, ports 


Literature under Communism; The Literary Policy of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union from the End of World War II to the Death of Stalin. Bloomington, 
Ind 1980. 165 р (Indiana. University. Russian and East European Institute. 
Russian and East European series. v 20) 


The Memoirs of Count Witte (1967), see Addenda below 


More Tales of Faraway Folk. Chosen and translated by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Harper and Row 1963. 93 p 
Pictures by Janina Domanska. 


Mother; A Novel in Two Parts, by Maxim Gorky. Translated from the Russian by 
Margaret Wettlin. With a new foreword by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, 
Collier Books 1962. 352 р 
Paperback. 


The Portable Chekhov. Edited with an introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New 
York, Viking Press [1960] 631 p (Viking Portable Library) 


The Possessed, by Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett, with an introduction by Marc Slonim and including the suppressed 
chapter, "Stavrogin's Confession," translated by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Illus- 
trated by Fritz Eichenberg. New York, Printed for the Members of the Limited 
Editions Club 1959. 2 v, illus, plates 
1,500 copies printed by Case, Lockwood and Brainard in Hartford. 


"Pushkin, Aleksandr Sergeevich" (American People's Encyclopedia. New York, 
Grolier, Inc 1960. v 15, p 369-370) 


"Recent Soviet Verse" (New Republic, v 134, Washington, June 11 1956, p 49-51) 


Review: The Jewish Problem in the Soviet Union: Analysis and. Solution, by Ben 
Zion Goldberg. With a foreword by Daniel Mayer. New York, Crown Publishers 
[1961] (The American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. Annals, Sept 
1962, p 158) 


Road to Revolution; A Century of Russian Radicalism. London, Cassell [1957] 
369 p illus 
American edition: New York, Macmillan 1959. 369 p. illus 
Paperback edition: New York, Collier Books 1982. 349 p. Bibliography brought up to date. 
In preparation: a German translation. 

A Russian's American Dream; A Memoir on William Frey. Lawrence, University 
of Kansas Press 1965. vii, 147 p ports 
Bibliographical references included in "Notes," p 136-142. 


Russians: Then and Now; A Selection of Russian Writing from the Seventeenth 
Century to Our Own Day. New York, Macmillan [1963] xx, 455 p 


Soviet Short Stories. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Garden City, N Y, Double- 
day 1960. 301 p (Anchor Books A218) 
Most of the stories are translated by the editor, 
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The Steel Flea; A Story, by Nicholas Leskov. Adapted from the Russian by Babette 
Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Revised edition. New York, Harper and 
Row 1964. 56 p со] illus 


Pictures by Janina Domanska. 
Translation of Levsha. 


Three Short Novels of Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance Garnett. Revised and 
edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Garden City, N Y, Doubleday 1960 460 p 
(Anchor Books ) 

Contents: The Double; Notes from the Underground; The Eternal Husband. 


“Tolstoi, count Lev Nikolaevich” (American People’s Encyclopedia. New York, 
Grolier, Inc 1966. v 18, p 173-174) 


A Treasury of Great Russian Short Stories, Pushkin to Gorky. Edited by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, Macmillan 1960. 1018 p 


Turgenev: The Man, His Art and His Age. New York, The Orion Press [1959] xii, 
406 p plates, ports, facsims 
ОНЕУ revised version of the book published in 1926.” — р vii. 

Paperback reprint: New York, Collier Books 1961. 384 p. 

Two Centuries of Russian Verse; An Anthology from Lomonosov to Voznesensky. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Translations 
from the Russian by Babette Deutsch. New York, Random House 1966. lxxv, 
322p 
“A thoroughly revised and much expanded edition of An Anthology of Russian Verse, 1812— 


1960, published in 1962 [which]. . . is a revised and augmented edition of A Treasury of Rus- 
sian Verse, published in 1949.” 


The Unknown Chekhov; Stories and Other Writings hitherto Untranslated. Trans- 
lated with an introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Noonday Press 
1958. 316 p 


"First Noonday paperbound edition." 
English adition London, P. Owen [1959] 316 p. 


The Vintage Turgenev. 'Translated by Harry Stevens. Introduction by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, Vintage Books 1960. 2 v 


La vita e l'arte di Dostojevskij; con nove tavole fuori testo. [Traduzione dall'inglese 
di Francesco de Rosa] Milano, U. Mursia [1959] 467 p ports (Sirio; biografie e 
ritratti 9) 

Translation of Dostoevsky, His Life and Art, above. 
Bibliography, р 447-458. . 

“А Voice Heard in Russia" Review: Selected Poems, by Yevgenii Yevtushenko. 
Translated with an introduction by Robin Milner-Gulland and Peter Levi. New 
York, Dutton 1962. (New York Times Book Review, Oct 26 1962) 


“Yesenin у N'yu-Iorke" (Novyt zhurnal, The New Review, Kn 51; New York, 1957, 
p 112-119) 
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ADDENDA OF EARLIER MATERIAL 


“Andreyev, Leonid Nikolayevich" (The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. New 
York, Univ Jewish Encycl Co [hereafter, UJE] 1948. v 1, p 302) 


“Babel, Isaac Emanuilovich” ( UJE. 1948. у 2, р 8-9) 
“Baratz, Hermann ( Hirsh)” (UJE. 1948. v 2, p 80) 


Benya Krik, the Gangster, and Other Stories, [by] Isaak Babel. Edited by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, Schocken Books [1948] 122 p (Schocken library 15) 
A bilingual edition in preparation. 


“Berkovich, Shlioma-Leib (Lev Yefimovich)" ( UJE. 1948. у 2, p 204) 
"Bloch (Blioch), Ivan Stanislavovich" ( UJE. 1948. v 2, p 399-400) 
“Bogrov, Grigori Isaakovich" ( UJE. 1948. v 2, p 439) 


A Book of Short Stories, by Maxim Gorki. Edited [and partly translated] by 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky and Baroness Moura Budberg. New York, H. Holt and Co 
[1939] x, 403 p 
Also published: London, Jonathan Cape, 1939. 


"Braginsky, Mark Abramovich” ( UJE. 1948. v 2, р 491-492) 
"Braudo, Alexander Isayevich” ( UJE. 1948. v 2, p 506-508) 
"Caucasus" (UJE. 1948. v 3, p 68-69) 

"Chwolson, Daniel Abramovich" (UJE. 1948. v 3, p 204-205) 
“Dan (originally Gurvich), Fyodor Ilyich" (UJE. 1948. v 3, p 455) 


“Dostoevsky and the Jews” (UJE. 1948. v 3, p 591) 
Submitted by Isaak Lewtn. 


"Dostoievsky, Feodor Mikhailovitch" (Nelson Encyclopedia. New York, 'Thomas 
Nelson and Sons 1932 [hereafter, NE] v 4, p 107) 


"Ehrenburg, Пуа Grigoryevich" (UJE. 1948. v 4, p 17) 
"Eismann, David Yakovlevich" ( UJE. 1941. v 4, p 41) 
“An Encounter by Anton Chekhov” (Tomorrow, New York, July 1947, p 12-17) 


"Gershenson, Michael (Mikhail Osipovich Gershenzon)" ( UJE. 1048. v 4, р 587- 
588) 


"Gershuni, Grigory Andreyevich" (UJE. 1941. v 4, p 589) 

"Grusenberg, Oscar Ossipovich" (UJE. 1941. v 5, p 114) 

“Herzenstein, Mikhail Yakovlevich” (UTE. 1941. v 5, p 337) 

"Inside Russia" (New Republic, v 108, New York, Mar 29 1943, p 402-408) 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY: WRITINGS 419 
“Komzet” (UJE. 1948. v 6, р 445) 


The Memoirs of Count Witte. Translated from the original Russian manuscript 
and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky. Garden City, N Y and Toronto, Double- 
day, Page and Co 1921. xl, 445 p 


Text also peered in 25 installments in the Daily Telegraph, London, Nov 15 1920 to 
Jan 14 1921; and in The World’s Work, v 41, Garden City, N Y, Nov 1920 to Apr 1921. 
Reprinted: New York, Howard Fertig Inc 1967. 445 p. 


Poems, Prose and Plays, by Alexander Pushkin. Selected and edited with an intro- 
duction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Random House 1943. 896 p (Mod- 
ern Library Giants G 62) 

Also published: Toronto, Macmillan 1943. 896 р. 


“Pushkin, Alexander Sergeievitch” (NE. v 10, p 116) 


Review: Church and State in Russia, by John Shelton Curtiss. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press 1940 (Jewish Social Studies, v 3, no 1, New York, Jan 1941, 
p 120) 


Review: Slavic Studies, Edited by Alexander Kaun and Ernest J. Simmons. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press 1943. “In honor of George Rapall Noyes” (Books 
Abroad, v 18, no 4, Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press 1944, 
p351) 


“The Scythians” Translated from the Russian of Alexander Blok by Babette 
Deutsch and Abraham Yarmolinsky (Nation, v 111, New York, Sept 4 1920, 
p 271-272) 


“A Seventeenth-Century Russian Manuscript in The New York Public Library” 
(in The New York Public Library. Bookmen’s holiday; Notes and Studies Writ- 
ten and Gathered in Tribute to Harry Miller Lydenberg. New York, The New 
York Public Library 1943. p 323-334) 


“Skryabin’s Music” (Lotus Magazine, v 8, New York, Apr 1917, p 309-312) 
[Translated by Avrahm Yarmolinsky] 
“Tolstoy, or Tolstoi, Count Lyoff Nikolaievitch” (NE. v 12, p 103) 


The Twelve, by Alexander Blok. Translated by Avrahm Yarmolinsky and Babette 
Deutsch [1920] Reprinted in Slavonic and East European Review, v 8, no 22, 
London, June 1929, p 188-198. 


“Writing Since the Revolution” (New Republic, v 105, New York, Nov 17 1941. 
p 656-659) 


Correction 
Dilegende vegen "eivigen vanderer.” (Zukunft, v 19, New York 1914, p 510-518; 
950-954) 
The legend of the Wanderlng Tew. 


Translated from Dr Yarmolinsky's Russian manuscript. 
Incorrectly listed as in volume "14" in earlier list. 
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ExurBrrioNs, continued 
The Central Building, continued 
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A survey of Flemish and Dutch prints from the late fifteenth century to the present 
day, including раз after works of Brueghel, Rembrandt, Goltzius, and Appel 
Through September. 

ARNOLD BENNETT: THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit* of Bennett’s life and career. On display are manuscripts, 
уреп letters, and drawings by Bennett, as well as first editions of his works. 

ugh June. : 

ACQUIRED BY ARENTS Room 324 
“Noteworthy additions to the Arents Tobacco Collection" during the period of 1960 
to 1968. Through July. 

PAUL BENNETT AND PETER PAUPER Татр Етоод Common Norra 
An exhibition from the recently acquired papers of the late Paul A. Bennett of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company showing Ve association with Peter Bellenson of the 

Peter Pauper Press in their work for The Typophiles. Through June. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fmsr FLoor Conmpor Модтн 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
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The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
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WASHINGTON IRVING Tump FLoor Comuon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc, Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamo Froon Common Монти 
A selection of prints from the I. М. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 58rd Street 


Seventy-five of the flnest Se ш of dagu some with cases, and ambro and 
photographers" advertisements from the 1860s and 1870s, on the First Floor. Through June. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
“Black Lighting" — the Weusi Art Show of paintings by a group of young Harlem African- 
American artists, June 19 through July 31. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 
A display of manuscripts and many of the books appearing in foreign translation of the late poet 
Langston Hughes, Through July. 
* A catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at $31.25. 
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Front Matter 


Advice in the Largest Sense 


Karl Kup, Adviser to the Spencer Col- 
lection since 1934, retired from the 
Library this June. The active forms of 
his service under the modest title of 
Adviser included planning the enlarge- 
ment of the Collection, directing the 
special care and preservation of often 
fragile relics, and periodic visiting of 
the world’s markets to find and select 
the choicest exemplars of “The Book of 
the Orient,” “Persian Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, "The Book of India," "The 
Illustrated Incunabulum" — to use the 
titles of some of the famous exhibitions 
Mr Kup assembled from his acquired 
treasures. 

He has also served the Library with 
his expert aesthetic counsel as Chief of 
the Prints Division (since 1942) and 
concurrently (for ten years, to April 
1966) Chief of Art and Architecture 
Division. But of many outstanding 
achievements as curator, exhibitor, lec- 
turer, perhaps the most signal has been 
his development of the Spencer Collec- 
tion of illustrated books and manuscripts 
into what is currently described as "a 
unique collection in the Western world, 
worthy to be called an almost perfect 
collection, systematically covering man- 
uscripts and books of all ages, each 
carefully selected for quality and con- 
dition.” 

We quote (in translation) from the 
Preface to Shigeo Sorimachis A Cata- 
-logue of Japanese Illustrated Books and 
Manus in the Spencer Collection 
of The New York Public Library, just 
published in Tokyo by the compiler — 
a copiously illustrated volume, in Japa- 
nese with English titles and biblio- 
graphic data. Mr Sorimachi is referring 
specifically to the Library's Japanese 
holdings, but the description applies 
with equal force — Karl Kup has seen 


to that — to several of the other special 
collections that comprise the Spencer 
Collection today. 


NYPL Publications 


Large Print Books; A Bibliography. Prepared 
by Office of Adult Diis rent dub coy 
per request) 

This free list, a briefly annotated bibliogra- 
phy for readers with sight limitations, can be 
obtained writing to: Large Print Book 
Project, The New York Public Library, Office 
of Adult Services, 20 West 53rd St, New York 
City 10019. 


Available from our Sales Shops 


First Fruits; An Exhibition of First Editions 
of First Books by American Authors from the 
Berg Collection. By John D. Gordan, $1.25 

reprinting of the 1951 exhibit catalogue 
accompanies the current exhibition remounted 
in Berg Collection as a memorial to the late 
Dr Gordan. 


Stories; A List of Stories to Tell and to Read 
Aloud. Compiled by Ellin Greene. $1.25 

A second ting of the sixth edition (1965) 
of this us annotated guide for storytellers. 
Tobacco; A Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts 
and Engravings Acquired since 1942; Part IX 
(1687-1702). Compiled by Perry Н. O'Neil. 
$5.00 (by subscription) 

This new part is available only to sub- 
scribers owning the ori 5-volume Arents 
Tobacco Collection catalogue, copies of which 
may be ordered at a net price of $225. 


Forthcoming 


A Catalogue of the Burney Family С 
ence, 1749-1878. By Joyce Hemlow, with 
Jeanne М. Burgess and Althea Douglas. $20.00 
(published jointly with McGill University 
Press, Montreal) 

Publication of the Catalogue has been post- 
poned until late fall 1908. 


Trustee 


The Most Reverend Terence J. Cooke, 
Archbishop of New York, has been 
elected to the Library's Board of Trus- 
tees, to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Francis Cardinal Spellman last 
December. 
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Musical Treasures in American Libraries 
An Exhibition in the Vincent Astor Gallery 


HEN BOTH the International Music Council and the Interna- 

tional Association of Music Libraries announced they would hold 
their first meetings in America in September 1968, we of the Music Division 
of The New York Public Library were delighted to extend our hospitality 
to such a distinguished gathering. As one of the host institutions representing 
American libraries as a whole, we felt an exhibition demonstrating the 
wealth of library holdings throughout the United States would be an appro- 
priate introduction to our musical resources and would provide an exciting 
and interesting show as well. Fifteen public, private, and university libraries 
from Boston to San Francisco agreed to cooperate by lending their most 
valuable treasures — musical manuscripts, books, and illustrations coming 
from all over the globe and spanning ten centuries. But the thirty-three items 
on display are of course just a sample of the material contained in America’s 
music collections. The exhibition, the catalogue of which follows this note, 
is in the Vincent Astor Gallery of the Library & Museum of the Performing 
Arts at Lincoln Center, from July 10 to September 24 1968. 

It would be impossible to thank individually all the many people who 
have contributed to making this exhibition a success. Among them are some 
of the outstanding names in music librarianship and curators of internation- 
ally known collections of rare materials. Ruth Bleecker of the Boston Public 
Library, Vincent Duckles of the University of California at Berkeley, Hans 
Lenneberg and Robert Rosenthal of the University of Chicago, Mrs Serena 
de Bellis of the de Bellis Collection, Ruth Watanabe from the Eastman 
School of Music, Rodney Dennis III of the Houghton Library at Harvard, 
Herbert Zafren of Hebrew Union, Bennet Ludden of the Juilliard School of 
Music, Carol Walden of the New England Conservatory, Donald Krummel 
of the Newberry Library, John Plummer and Franklin В. Adams, Jr of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, Karl Kup of the Spencer Collection at The New 
York Public Library, Julius Barclay of Stanford University, Brooks Shepard 
and Alfred Kuhn of Yale University, all contributed their time and advice. 

The exhibition itself could not have been installed without the expert work 
of the museum staff of the Library & Museum which prepares all the dis- 
plays in the Astor Gallery. Our thanks go also to the Martha Baird Rocke- 
feller Fund for Music without whose generous grant there would have been 
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no exhibition at all. Finally the exhibition committee would like to express 
its appreciation to the Music Division, the Editor's Office, and the adminis- 
tration who have been most patient and helpful in assisting us in planning, 
preparing, and carrying out the tasks associated with what has been for us a 
most rewarding enterprise. 


S.T. for the Exhibition Committee, 
RICHARD JACKSON 
New. RATLIFF 
Susan 'THIEMANN 


Огоче alma gennle Che wii рте? mebra | 





| 
The beginning of the soprano part from the madrigal Cortese alma gentile in the New- 


berry partbook (item 8) which had been illuminated 1n Florence, 01528, as a gift for 
Henry УШ of England. Newberry Library 
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The Catalogue 


1 АостовЕз ОЕ Musica 
Manuscript, 11th century, vellum. 116 f (232 p), 15 x 11 cm. Possibly written 


at Bamberg, Germany 
Sibley Musical Library, Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 

The main body of this manuscript consists of musical treatises by eleventh-century theorists, 
Hermannus Contractus, Bernon of Reichenau, and Wilhelm of Hirsau, although some prelimi- 
nary pages written in an earlier hand contain calendars and astronomical tables. In his edition 
of the Musica of Hermannus Contractus based on this text, Leonard Ellinwood suggests that 
the Rochester содех is the work of а monk, Frutolf of Michelsberg, who worked in Bamberg in 
the late eleventh су, Some of Frutolf’s own writings appear in the codex, and comparison 
with known examples of his hand suggests that the late German Carolingian miniscule in which 
the Rochester manuscript is written may be his. From Southern Germany the codex found its 
way to Toulouse, where it remained until the present century. The Sibley Library acquired the 
manuscript at the famous sale of Dr Werner Wolffheim's library in 1929. 

The most interes and important text in the manuscript is the Musica of Hermannus 
Contractus (Herman the lame), an extraordinary mathematician, historian, poet, composer, and 
theoretician. In addition to his theoretical contributions, Hermannus is remembered for his 
beautiful Marian antiphons, Salve Regina and Alma Redemptoris Mater. Unlike many early 
writers on music, Hermannus omits the standard reflections on the philosophical bases of music 
and Ше directly into the practical problems of music theory. нв major aim ів to outline 
the modal structure of Gregorian chant, and in doing so he gives a concise statement of the 
theoretical foundations of plainsong at the time of tts greatest flowering. Another part of the 
Rochester codex contains an explanation of Hermannus’ unusual system of notation based on 
letters denoting the distance between pitches. 


2 Universtry ОЕ CurcAco. ManuscrreT 654 APPENDIX 
Manuscript, с1300, vellum. 16 f (originally 4 larger folios), 13 x 10 cm (огірі- 
nally c30 x 20 cm). Written in England  Yniversity of Chicago Library. Chicago, Illinois 

These few mutilated leaves are all that remains of what must have been an important collec- 
tion of Latin motets and conductus, probably sung in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century at Meaux Abbey in the east of England. In 1951 Richard L. Greene discovered these 
fragments in the binding of another manuscript from Meaux, Liber de IX scientiis et sermones. 
Four original folios, which must have measured around 12” x 8", had been cut down to make 
sixteen flyleaves. These were incorporated into the later binding some time before the mid- 
fifteenth century. The volume of sermons was acquired by the University of Chicago in 1923 
from W. M. Voynich and cataloged as ms 654. 

The notation is on the usual red five-line staves, and the initials are in red with blue contrast 
or vice versa. Often, one staff is missing from the middle of each page, a victim of the binder’s 
scissors. The music includes nine compositions, some in fragmentary form, which have been 
transcribed by Luther Dittmer in his Publications of Medieval musical manuscripts no. 6. In 
style they resemble the so-called Worcester Fragments, a much larger body of pieces originatin, 
in Worcester Cathedral around 1300. The music demonstrates the concern for sonori 1 
voice interchange which characterizes many English compositions of the period, although only 
one piece from the Chicago fragments, the motet In excelsis gloria, has also been found in 
another contemporary collection. 


3 Нозоко Sau 

Buddhist hymns with musical notation. Manuscript scroll, Japan, late Kama- 

kura period, с1300. 26 cm 
Spencer Collection, The New York PubHo Library. New York, New York 
Buddhism, one of the principal religions in Japan, was introduced into that country around 
550 and continued to grow in the subsequent Nara, Heian, and Kamakura periods. The theory 
of singing and composing chants and hymns to Buddhist texts, known in Japanese as shomyo, 
was developed simultaneously from Chinese and Indian origins. This manuscript comes from 
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One of the ragamala paintings described in item 28; this scene illustrates the Todi 
ragini, The seductive instrument is the vina, Spencer Collection, The New York Publio Library 
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Title page from Aaron Baer's manuscript collection of melodies for the 
Jewish service (1791), item 25. Hebrew Union College 
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The signed opening page of the manuscript of Brahuns's Alto Rhapsody (item 29). 
Music Division, The New York Public Library 
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the early fourteenth century, a time when the practice of hymn singing was an established art 
with centuries of development behind it; but the notational system, credited to a priest of the 
Shingon sect, Kakui (b 1236), was comparatively recent. 

This notation, known as go-on-hakase, is basically neumatic. In it specific pitches are indi- 
cated by the direction and angle of lines placed to the side of the characters of the text. How- 
ever, since the direction of the symbols has no relation to the contour of the melody, this 
notation can be confusing to Western observers. 


4 ANTIPHONARY 
Manuscript, 15th century, vellum. 156 f, 56.5 x 41 cm. Written and illumi- 
nated in Lombardy, probably at Cremona, for Carlo Pallavicino, Bishop of 
Lodi Pierpont Morgan Library. New York, New York 


' This handsome manuscript is one of several folio choir books in the Morgan Library con- 
ee for the offices of the Roman rite, written and illuminated in the third quarter of 
the th century. The volumes were commissioned for the Cathedral at Lodi, a town about 
twenty miles from Milan, by Carlo Pallavicino, Marquis of Cremona and bishop of Lodi. 
Pallavicino, whose arms appear on the frontispiece and binding of this volume, was an outstand- 
ing administrator and patron who had tapestries, chalices, ciboria, and many illuminated manu- 
scripts made for the churches in his diocese. 

This volume contains music for the offices for the end of the li cal year, from the feast of 
Corpus Christi continuing through November. The text is in accordance with the Roman rite, 
and the music is written in standard Gregorian notation, One service book, either a gradual 
which contained music for the Mass or an antiphonary which held music for the other services, 
often had to be used by a whole choir — hence the extraordinary size of the volumes. The manu- 
script is handsomely decorated throughout, with an elaborate border and a decorative initial on 
folio 2, four historiated initials, and many smaller initials illuminated in gold throughout the 
text. 


5 Mxssar 
Rome, Ulrich Han, 12 Oct. 1476. 283 f, 33.6 x 23.8 cm 
Newberry Library. Chicago, Illinois 

The first dated example of true music printing is this missal for the Roman use printed in 
1476 by Ulrich Han. In the colophon, wich is dated October 12 1478, Han claims to have 
invented music printing, although two other volumes, the Constance Gradual and a missal 
printed by Michael Zarotus of Parma, may possibly have preceded Han's work by a few months. 
The Roman missal was apparently Han's only venture into music printing. He died shortly 
thereafter in 1478. 

The printing is done by double impression, & practice familiar to the printers of liturgical 
books, who o used it to print the rubrics, which were traditionally in red. The initials in 
red and blue and the touches of yellow were added later by hand. The Roman notation uses 
mainly the single-note form known as the virga; fortunately for the ter, the syllabic dis 
of music does not demand many note forms and ligatures, The use of a five-line staff for 
music is unusual, however. 

Some pages combine music and letterpress text; others have only music. According to Otto 
Kinkeldey f Music and Musto Printing in Incunabula, 1932), the music leaves have been printed 
separately in one fascicle and laid in the book between the regular printed leaves. 


6 MELLON CHANSONNIER 

Manuscript, 15th century, vellum. 81 f, 20 x 13.5 cm. Probably written and 

illuminated in Burgundy between 1470 and 1480 
Beínecke Rare Book Library, Yale University. New Haven, Connecticut 
The Mellon Chansonnier is one of the most beautiful of fifteenth-century song collections and 
one of the most musically valuable. Containing fifty-seven complete compositions by Busnois, 
Ockeghem, Dufay, Tinctoris, Frye, and others, the collection was planned as а unifled whole 
beginning with Bel accueil, a song of welcome, and closing with a sacred epilogue, Virgo dei 
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throno. All the music is in the hand of a single scribe, the text in a similar but different hand. 
The handsome illuminations and delicate floral ornaments are in gold, red, and blue. 

The history of this manuscript is not clear. Both Burgundian and Italian origins have been 
suggested without certainty. Five different languages, French, Italian, English, Latin, and 
Spanish, occur in the texts, while a German inscription on the title page indicates that it spent 
some time in German hands. Nearly all the composers represented, at any rate, were associated 
with the Burgundian court of Philip the Good and Charles the Bold, an extraordinary musical 
establishment that influenced all of fifteenth-century Europe. 

The Beinecke Library announces that a facsimile edition of the Mellon Chansonnier — which 
is named after the donor, Mr Paul Mellon — is being prepared for early publication. 


7 ComPENDIUM Musics ... Qui CANTORINUS INTITULATUR 


Venice, Lucantonio Giunta, 1513. [2], 120 f, 14 x 10 ст 
Frank V. de Bellis Collection, San Franotsco State College. San Етапойсо, California 


One of the leading printers in late fifteenth-century Italy was Lucantonio Giunta, founder of 
a family active in Florence and Venice from 1480 to 1598. Giunta’s printing was distinguished 
for its elegant and clear appearance as well as for the careful preparation which went into his 
editions. The earliest known music to come from his press is a Roman gradual dated Septem- 
ber 29 1499. 

The Cantorinus printed in 1513 in Venice is a small handbook of chant containing the 
offices to be sung with an introduction including instructions in the rudiments of music, Giunta 
reprinted this useful and popular book six times from 1516 to 1566. Like the Han Missal, Giunta’s 
Cantorinus relies mainly on the single-note virga. Double-impression printing is used to produce 
the four-line red staff and the black neumes. 


8 Cantus [Morters Амр МАРНІСАІ8] : 
Manuscript partbooks, c1528. 130 f, 14 x 22.5 cm. Written and illuminated in 
Florence for presentation to Henry VIII of England. One of four (originally 
five) parts: Cantus, Tenor, Bassus, Quintus et VI ^ Newberry Library. Chicago, Minois 


This volume is one of a set of flve handsome partbooks copied in Florence around 1528 as a 
gift for the Бака айаш, Henry УШ. The contents include sacred and secular Latin motets 
and Italian madrigals by such composers as Verdelot, Willaert, Sermisy, and L'Héritier. The 
settings are for four to six voices; unfortunately the altus part has been missing for some years, 
and vandalism has accounted for losses from both the tenor and the bass partbooks. Intended as 
a presentation, the volumes are particularly beautiful with initial letters illuminated in gold 
and various colors. The illuminator and the scribe have been identifled by H. Colin Slim as 
Giovanni Boccardi and Giovanpiero Masacone, both Florentines. The history and contents of 
ran alae are the ыра of a forthcoming book by Dr Slim, А Gift of Madrigals and Мое 
for Henry VIII, to be published by the New Library. 

The complete set of these parts was available early in the seventeenth century to Francis 
Tregian the younger, compiler of three outstanding manuscripts including the Fitzwilliam 
Vir, Book From the Newbery volumes Tregian copied Verdeloťs Italia mia into the 
anthology which is now Egerton 3665 at the British Museum, and the anonymous motet Nil 
maius superi vident, a plea to Н VIII for aid to Florence, into the manuscript which is now 
Drexel 4302 at The New York Public Library. 


9 WickHAMBROOK LUTE TABLATURE 

Manuscript, c1590-1600. 2-17 Е, 40 x 28 cm. Written in England. 25 Composi- 

tions for one or two lutes in tablature 
Music Library, Yale University. New Haven, Connecticut 
The Wickhambrook lute tablature is a collection of twenty-five dances, fantasias, and varia- 
tions for one and two lutes by leading composers of the Elizabethan period. Most likely it was 
the о anthology of а professional musician of the time. Daphne Stephens in her edition 
of the Wickhambrook manuscript (Yale University, Collegium Musicum 4, 1963) suggests that 
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it may have belonged to John Johnson, a lutenist appointed to the court of Elizabeth I in 1580, 
many of whose compositions appear in the book. Two scribes are responsible for the manuscript. 
The first, mainly represented Pis works, may have been the composer himself. The 
additional pom by Dowland, Philips, and Holborne were added at a slightly later time by the 
second scribe. 

It is impossible to assign an exact date to the manuscript, though there are indications that 
it was completed in the last decade of the sixteenth century. Tarletones riserrectione, for exam- 
ple, refers to the noted comic actor Richard Tarlton who died in 1588, and My Lord Willobeis 
tune commemorates an event of 1589. The name Wickhambrook is derived from its possession 
from 1936 to 1947 by Miss Dulcie Lawrence-Smith of Wickhambrook, Suffolk, and has no 
bearing on the early history of the manuscript. 


10 Jacopo Cons, c1560—1604 
Rappresentazione di Dafne, favola pastorale. Composta dal Signor Ottavio 
Rinuccini. Et fatta recitare in musica dal Signor Тасоро Corsi. [Florence 
n d] 24 p, 18.5 x 14 cm. Libretto 
Musto Division, The New York Public Library, New York, New York 


1 Jacoro Per, 1561-1633 
Le Musiche di Iacopo Реті... sopra L’ Euridice del Sig. Ottavio Rinuccini. 
Rappresentate nello sponsalizio della Cristianissima Maria Medici, Regina 
di Francia e di Navarra. Fiorenza, Appresso Giorgio Marescotti, MDC. 
[6], 52 p, 33.5 x 23.5 cm Newberry Library. Chicago, Illinois 


12 Сюмо Caccint, 1546-1618 
L’Euridice. Composta in musica in stile rappresentativo da Giulio Caccini. 
Firenze, Marescotti, MDC. [4], 51 p, 32.5 x 22.5 cm 
? Boston Publio Library. Boston, Massachusetts 

The first opera as we know it out of the speculative and practical efforts of а group of 
Florentines at the very end of фек sixteenth century. It was a setting of Ottavio Rinuccini’s 
pastoral Dafne which was performed in Florence in 1597. Probably most of the music was by 
the singer-composer Jacopo Peri, with some few additions by his fellow Florentine Jacopo Corsi. 
Very little of the music survives, but we know that there were several more performances of the 
opera, two in 1599, one at Corsi’s ce in August 1600, and a further one on October 26 
1604 at the Pitti Palace in honor of the Duke of Parma. 

The New York Public Library libretto is apparently an unrecorded one. The text shows minor 
variations from the 1600, 1604, and 1608 published versions as given in Solerti's Albori del 
Melodramma, Particularly interesting is the sketchy title page with its tantalizing statement “Et 
fatta recitare in musica dal Signor Jacopo Corsi.” The amount of Corsi’s musical participation 
has been questioned by se scholars, who have assumed that the nobleman sponso ег- 
formances but did not set a complete version. The wording of the New York copy (which 
makes no mention of Peri) suggests, however, that Corsi was indeed responsible for any and 
all music used in at least one production of Rinuccini’s Dafne. 

In 1600 Florence celebrated the wedding of Maria de’ Medici to Н IV of France. Both 
Peri and Giulio Caccini chose to set another of Rinuccini’s libretti, Euridice. The scores were 
both published the same year by the Florentine music printer Marescotti, and Peri’s version 
was performed on October 6 1600 at the Pitti Palace. Caccini’s opera received its first complete 
production in 1602. 

The plot is a simple retelling of the Orpheus and Eurydice ан with a conventionally happy 
ending. The musical style is that of heightened recitative, following the natural rhythms, 
accents, and inflections of the text in an effort to “make music the hand-maid of poetry.” 
Occasionally there is a set piece of a more melodic nature, а canzonetta of rejoicing, for exam- 

le. The two composers treat the libretto in a similar manner, although Peri was the better 

tist while Caccini excelled in florid melodic ornamentations. Although the music is printed 

on two staves only, instruments were undoubtedly used to fill out the harmonies implied in the 
bass line. 
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13 Travian Lure TABLATURE 
Manuscript, “cominciato adi 5 Agosto 1615.” [2 f], 7-96 p, 20.5 x 26.5 cm. 
Probably written in Lombardy. On f 17 "Ascanio Bentivoglio” 
Frank У. ав Bellis Collection, San Francisco State College. San Francisco, California 

This seventeenth-century lute tablature was begun on August 5 1615, according to the scribe 
writing on the first page of the manuscript. Gustave Reese suggests, in a forthcoming article, 
that the manuscript may be of Milanese origin, since two owners with Lombardian connections, 
Ascanio Bentivoglio and Ercole Corio, are mentioned, and a watermark in the paper also is asso- 
ciated with the area, The music is in three different hands, while many of the titles have been 
added afterwards. The utilitarian appearance of the manuscript indicates that it was probably 
a practical collection used by a professional lutenist. The six-line staff of the Italian lute tabla- 
ture represents the six courses of the lute, the higher strings at the bottom of the staff and the 
lower ones at the top. Some pieces call for an instrument with extra bass courses, possibly a 
theorbo or chittarone. In these the figures calling for the lowest pitches are notated above the 
staff. 

Dances and compositions on stock formulas like the Ruggerio or the Aria della girometta 
dominate the collection. Reese has shown that many of the pieces were common tunes, popular 
in many countries under different titles. The tune used in number 46, for example, is known 
by eight names in four languages including an English version with the curious title, Slaves to 
the World Should Be Toss'd in a Blanket. Giles Farnaby’s treatment of it, The New Sa-Hoo, is 
familiar from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, and Sweelinck and Scheidt both wrote variations 
on the melody as Est-ce Mars. 


14 Samsrooxe Воок. DrexeL Мамозсвтет 4302 
Manuscript, c1609-1619 [2 f], 29-560 р [5 f], 41 x 28 cm. Written in Eng- 
land by Francis Tregian the younger. A collection of motets and madrigals. 
Binder's title: Madrigali a 5 & 6 voci 
Musio Division, The New York Publio Library. New York, New York 
The younger Francis Tregian was the scion of a resolutely Catholic family at a time when 
the English crown was decidedly Protestant. After spending some time in service in Rome, he 
кыш to England, was imprisoned аз а dissenter, and remained ten years in London Fleet 
Prison until his death in 1619. While in prison Tregian ap tly occupied his time compiling 
three large collections of music now known as the Fitzwi Virginal Book, Egerton manu- 
script 3665, and the present volume, Drexel manuscript 4302, the “Sambrooke” boo 
impressive collection of motets and madrigals by such composers as Orlando di Lasso, 
William. dr Peter Philips, and Luca Marenzio derives its name from its subsequent owner, 
who inscribed “Francis Sambrooke — his booke” at the top of the first page of music. Later 
owners included John Alcock (1745) and the Reverend John Parker, who added a note "NB: 
АП leaves that are torn out of this book were plain ones and much damaged by sea water." 
There is still much water damage evident at the edge of the Jeaves. 
To the right of the motet Nil maius superi vident is a note in Tregian’s hand, “ex libris Henrici 
8 circa a[onum] 1520,” an indication that the Newberry partbooks (described above) were one 
source for the compilation of the volume. 


15 Овкнор [Russian Service Book] 
Manuscript, c1650. 124 f, 16 x 10.3 сщ. In znamenny notation. On the bind- 
ing are the arms of Moscow and emblems bearing the Russian State two- 
headed eagle Newberry Library. Chicago, Illinois 
This service book, in its typically Russian binding of purple velvet with metal heraldic 
emblems, is somewhat similar to the western Liber Usualis, for it contains music for a daily 
round of services. In the Orthodox Church these include the All-Night Service, the Great 
Vespers canticles, the Liturgy of the Pre-sanctifled, the Burial and Pannykhida songs. The 
Chicago manuscript is incomplete, breaking off before the Eucharist verses in the Liturgy of 
St John Chrysostom. 
The manuscript dates from the mid-seventeenth century, a time when the classic Russian 
chant, which had reached its peak in the Novgorod school of the sixteenth century, was giving 
way to western influence. Very little is known about this early chant, because of the difficulty 
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in reading the znamenny notation, which does not indicate specific pitches or even exact inter- 
vals. Apparently the seventeenth-century Russians also found their notation hard to read, for 
cinnabar marks, a notational aid which clarified the intervallic relationships, began to be added 
to manuscripts at this time. Although the Newberry example does not include such marks, it 
can be read in conjunction with contemporary manuscripts. 

In addition to its paleographic importance, the manuscript is also a valuable reflection of 
performance practice, for it contains many ornamentations and modulations introduced into the 
ay contemporary singers. The volume was presented to the Newberry Library in 1913 by 
Edward E. Ayer, a longtime trustee of the library who did much to enrich its holdings. 


16 Bay Psatm Boox, Nunta EDITION 
The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, of the Old & New Testament: 
Faithfully Translated into English Meetre. For the Use, Edification and 
Comfort of the Saints in publick and private, especially in New-England. 
The Ninth Edition. Boston, Printed by B. Green and J. Allen, for Michael 
Perry, under the West-End of the Town house. 1698. 420 p [10 p], 10 p, 
13x 7 cm Massachusetts Historical Society. Boston, Massachusetts 


The ninth edition of the famous Bay Psalm Book, 1698, extant only 1n this unique copy in 
the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, contains the first music known to have 
been pone in the colonial United States. Eleven pages, containing thirteen tunes, follow the 
text of this New England psalter, a version which was fast rivalling all others in popularity. When 
жа ind earlier editions of the Bay Psalm Book, the Puritans had probably used traditional 
tunes from earlier English psalters, but the tumes printed in the 1698 edition were taken from 
а popular contemporary textbook, John Playford’s Brief Introduction to the Skill of Musick. 

The music is arranged for treble and bass, with fa sol notation below as a guide for reading 
the melodies. The music printing was done on wood blocks, a method which recalls the earliest 
attempts to include musical notation in fifteenth-century incunabula, The alignment of treble 
and bass is quite good in the first half of the printed music, but less care Баз been used in 
preparing the latter part of the section. Later American psalters utilized copper engraving or 
metal type and presented a more handsome appearance. 


17 ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI, 1660-1795 
Il primo omicidio. Oratorio a 6 voci con strom[enti]. Originale d'Aless. 
Scarlatti. Venezia, Genn 1707. Autograph manuscript score. 70 f, 21.5 x 29 cm 
Frank V. de Bellis Collection, San Francisco State College. San Francisco, California 


For many years the existence of this remarkable oratorio was unknown to even the most 
diligent of А Scarlatti’s admirers, In his thorough study of the brilliant Neapolitan 
composer, Edward J. Dent makes no mention of such a work, nor does the painstaking German 
ү Alfred Lorenz. In 1936, however, a libretto of a sacred work by Scarlatti came to 
light in Rome, Cain overo Il primo omicidio, with a Venetian imprint dated 1700. At that time 
there seemed little chance that the music would ever be found. Surprisingly, the autograph 
score had survived and was then in the family library of the Earl of Aylesford. After the 
Second World War it passed to а London collector, H. J. Laufer, and in 1957 it was purchased 
from his estate by Frank V. de Bellis for his library in California. Mr de Bellis notified the 
musical world of his find, and, in Siena on September З 1966, the oratorio was performed for the 
first time in over two hundred fifty years. A modern edition of the work is currently in prepara- 
tion. 

The score is marked “Venezia 1707,” placing the work in the brief period Scarlatti spent in 
the Adriatic city between sojourns in Rome and Urbino. Probably, Scarlatti had come to Venice 
to direct two of his operas which were being performed during carnival time at the Teatro 
S. Giovanni Crisostomo. Although we do not know the exact occasion for which he composed 
Il primo omicidio, the dramatic story of Cain and Abel, it may have been written for a local 
performance, possibly in one of the many churches or at the home of a wealthy family with 
clerical connections. Mario Fabbri suggests that the librettist was most likely a Venetian poet. 
The discrepancy between the dates of the libretto and the score 13 explained by the Venetian 
custom of beginning the year in March: the January when Scarlatti completed П primo omicidio 
would have been 1706 to the Venetian printer and 1707 to the Neapolitan composer. 
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18 ]ондмм бквАзттАм Baca, 1685-1750 
Clavier-Büchlein vor Wilhelm Friedemann Bach. Angefangen in Cóthen 
den 22. Januar Аб 1720. Autograph manuscript, principally in the hand of 
J. S. Bach. 72 £, 17 x 19.5 cm Musio Library, Yale University. New Haven, Connecticut 


"Little Keyboard Book for Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, begun in Cóthen on january 22, 1720” 
wrote Johann Sebastian Bach in the front of this little notebook intended, at least originally, to 
further his nine-year-old son’s musical education. The sixty-two pieces, mainly in Sebastian’s 
or Friedemann’s hand, include early, somewhat simplified versions of the two- Inventions 
and eleven Preludes from the Well-Tempered Clavier as well as seven of Bach's Little Preludes. 
Though much of the book is pedagogic, Bach also used the space for what was probably the 
first writing of the three-part Sinfonias, here labelled Fantasias, Other interesting features of 
the book are Bach’s famous table of ornaments and an exercise entitled “Applicatio” which gives 
us a rare example of the composer's fingering. 

Yale University acquired the volume in 1932 from Siegfried Krag of Diessen, whose family 
had owned it since 1845. Before this it had belonged to one J. Koetschau, whose note on the 
front flyleaf of the book indicates that he had obtained this rarity directly from a member of 
the Bach family. In 1959 the Yale University Press published a facsimile edition of the Clavier- 
Büchlein, and the first critical edition, by Wolfgang Plath, appeared in 1982 as Series 5, No 5 
of the Neue Bach Ausgabe. 


19 Grovannt Batista Costanzt, 1704-1778 
Carlo Magno. Festa teatrale in occasione della nascita del delfino. Offerta 
alle Sacre Reali Maestà Christianissime del re, e regina di Francia dal cardi- 
nale Ottoboni, Protettore degl’affari della corona. Roma, Per Antonio de’- 
Rossi, 1729. [12 f], 64 p incl front, 45 x 30 cm 
Spencer Collection, The New York Publio Library. New York, New York 
One of the most brilliant cultural gatherings of the early eighteenth century was the circle 
surrounding the patron and philanthropist Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni. He bestowed his patronage 
on Corelli, Pasquini, and Alessandro and Domenico Scarlatti, and he was M for the 
restoration of many valuable music manuscripts in the Papal library. The Cardinal left а mag- 
nificent collection of his own. He was also a poet and the author of at least nine libretti. 
order to indulge his taste for drama, Ottoboni had a private theatre constructed in his palace, 
the Palazzo Cancelleria, where operas with elaborate stage settings could be performed. 
Performances of а Carlo Magno, with Ottoboni's libretto, had been given at the Cancellerin 
in 1728, but, on the occasion of the birth of Louis XV's first son the following year, the Cardinal 
revived the work with music by his court composer Giovanni Battista Costanz! and stage set- 
tings by the designer Nicolo Michetti. Ambassadors, nobility, priests, and nineteen cardinals 
attended the opera, which included several elaborate machines for spectacular stage effects. 
These machina were in fact so popular that they receive separate billing among the cast of 
characters, The festival book shown here, with etchings of Michetti's stage sets, was published 
for the performance. The Spencer Collection copy is unusual in that it is one of the “deluxe” 
edition, beautifully designed with wide margins and separately engraved borders. The arms 
of Louis XV on the binding suggest that this may have been a presentation copy for the king. 


20 СтозЕРРЕ Tantint, 1692-1770 
Libro de regole, ed Esempi necessari per ben Suonare. Del Sig? Giuseppe 
Tartini. Manuscript. 24 f (48 p), 23 x 32 cm. Mus ms Ital 987 
University of California. Berkeley, California 


21 Gruseppe TARTI 
[Embellished versions from nine Tartini sonatas and fourteen concertos] 
Manuscript. 22 f (44 p), 22.5 x 31 cm. Mus ms Ital 994 
University of California. Berkeley, Californta 
Giuseppe Tartini, unlike most other baroque virtuosos, spent most of his life in one place 
quietly teaching, composing, and playing the violin. Musicians came to Padua from all over 
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the continent to learn from him, and under his influence there developed a new school of violin 
performance, the so-called “School of Nations.” The collection of manuscripts representing the 
oe composed and played in Padua has been largely dispersed. Paris, Vienna, and Marburg 

boast Tartini autographs of some importance, but the largest single body of works of the 
Tartini school preserved intact from the eighteenth century to the present day is a collection 
of $90 manuscripts presently at the University of California at Berkeley. The collection is excel- 
lently described in Vincent Duckles' and Minnie Elmer's Thematic Catalog о}... Italian Instru- 
mental Music. (Berkeley 1963). 

An outstanding item among the Berkeley manuscripts is a copy of Tartini's celebrated treatise 
on ornamentation. pis dn eighteenth century this work was widely circulated in manuscript 
copies, but since then it has been known only through the French translation published in iT 
in Paris. Since the discovery of the missing Italian text in the California collection, one further 
Italian manuscript of the treatise has been located in Venice. David Boyden describes the 
Berkeley copy as "somewhat more consistent in terminology and examples than the French 
edition" and points out that it includes a page on the trill totally omitted from the Paris version. 
Like most of the manuscripts at Berkeley, no specific date can be assigned to the copy, which 
was made c1750-1800. 

The manuscripts of embellishments form a separate body within the Berkeley collection and 
are cataloged as no 088-1016 directly following the treatise on ornamentation. The techniques 
employed in the variants are y related to the precepts given in Tartini's treatise and 
certainly represent, if not the composer's own versions, the practices of the Tartini school. The 
examples displayed 1n the exhibition are ornamented lines to be used in the performance of the 
Largo andante of Tartini's Concerto in G minor. 


22  WorrGANG AMADEUS Mozart, 1750-1791 
[Symphony no 35 К 385 "Haffner"] Synfonia di Amadeo Wolfgang Mozart 


à Vienna del mese di luglio 1782. Autograph manuscript score. 30 


23x 3l cm National Orchestral Association, on deposit 
The New York Public Library. New York, New York 


` а 1782 Mozart had left Salzburg and settled in Vienna. He had just finished his o 
Entführung aus dem Serail when word came no from his father that the Haffner faris of 
Salzburg wanted a new юу to celebrate the granting of а title to young Sigmund Haft- 

ner. Mozart had previously composed wedding music, including the serenade K 250, for Elisa- 

beth Haffner, Sigmund’s sister, and although he was already very busy, he managed to complete 
the commission from his former patrons within a few weeks. It was a curious work, half 
symphony and half serenade, with an introductory march and two minuets. Perhaps the par- 
ает audience and the nature of the occasion suggested the unusual form. In December 

Mozart wrote to his father asking for the return of the symphony so he could perform it at one 

of his own Lenten concerts. For this performance, the composer added flutes and clarinets, 

instruments not available in Salzburg, and eliminated the march and the extra minuet. 

The autograph of the symphony was originally owned by the André family. In 1865 King 
Ludwig II of Bavaria received it as a birthday gift from the Consul General, Mayer Kar 
Rothschild. The score remained in Munich until it was sold at auction in 1935, For some time 
the manuscript was the property of the firm Charles Scribner’s Sons, and in 1940 it was pur- 
chased for the National estral Association. Recently the Association, which is Speers a 
facsimile edition of the symphony, deposited the manuscript in the Music Division of The New 
York Public Library. This exhibition marks its first extensive showing in many years. 


23 Franz ]О$ЕРЕ Haron, 1732-1809 
[Armida. Act II. Scenes 6-7] Autograph manuscript score, 1783. 24 f (48 p), 

22 x 30 cm. Written at Esterház 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Armida is one of Haydn's few serious operas. It was written for performance at the Esterhazy 
estate where one of the composer’s numerous musical duties was the task of rehearsing and 
conducting the resident opera troupe. First performed on February 26 1784, Armida was a 
t success, and Haydn soon wrote to his publisher that people were saying it marked his 

est work so far. 

Haydn sent the autograph source of Armida to Gallini, и of the King’s Theatre in 
London, in compensation for the non-completion of his Orfeo. Most of the manuscript has 
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remained in London and is now in the British Museum, but a part of the second act came to 
Harvard шү with the bequest of Charles Sumner in 1874. The composer's name оп the 
first page, said to be Haydn’s autograph, is actually in the hand of the British collector William 
Ayrton (1777-1858), whois note of authentication appears on the same page. 

The story, based on an incident in Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata, was a favorite one for 
operatic composition. Gluck wrote an Armida in 1777, and the severe classicism of the earlier 
composer is reflected in Haydn's style. In the portion of the opera on exhibit, Rinaldo 
wrenches himself away from the enchantress Armida — a triumph of duty over love. When 
Armida sees her lover bu gone, she bursts out in an aría of rage, "Odio, furor díspetto." 


24 WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
[Piano concerto K 537 “Coronation”] Autograph manuscript score, 1788. 
56 f (108 p), 23.5 x 32 cm Pierpont Morgan Library. New York, New York 

The Piano Concerto in D major, K 537, the so-called “Coronation Concerto,” was written 
during a о when Mozart was a fashionable composer and pianist, and is cast in the galant 
taste of the time. Although recent writers have found it inferior in inspiration to his other late 
concertos, the piece was consistently popular throughout the nineteenth century. Mozart finished 
the concerto in Vienna on February 24 1788 an оше it a year later at the Dresden 
court. The composer's performance of the work at coronation of Leopold II in Frankfurt 
on October 15 1790, a fact mentioned in the first edition of the Concerto, gave rise to its 
unshakable nickname. 

'The sketchy appearance of the solo piano part indicates that Mozart intended the work for 
his own use. Even in the opening of the second movement, marked Larghetto, where the piano 
pen alone for eight bars, only the melody in the right hand is filled in; the staff for the left 

d is left completely blank. The source of the piano p used by André, the publisher of the 
first edition in 1704, is not known. The score affords а fascinating glimpse into Mozart's creative 
processes and has much to offer the discerning scholar. 


25 Aaron Barr, 1738-1821 

[Service book] Bs"d athil Шоу nigunim shel Ко] ha-shanah ’а”р shenat 
ha-'ibur . . . Ко] bo veha-nigunim shel р’ regalim ve-y^n ve-hanukah u-furim 
‚.. [With help from on high I shall begin by writing melodies for the entire 
year according to the leap year . . . and the melodies for the Three Pil- 
grimage Festivals and the High Holy Days and Hanukah and Purim]. 

Autograph manuscript score, 1791. 83 Ё, 14.5 x 11.5 cm 
Hebrew Union College. Cincinnati, Ohio 
This collection of melodies to be used in the Jewish service is one of the first of its kind in 
Western Europe. Compiled by the famous Berlin chazzan, or cantor, Aaron Baer in the eight- 
eenth een it includes Baer’s own compositions, those of contemporary Jewish singers, 
popular and folk tunes current at the time, and a few traditional Jewish melodies for the more 
ра holidays. The manuscript contains 447 numbers arranged in a cycle for the year 

uding services for fifty-three Sabbaths and each day of the festivals and semi-festivals. 

Baer, who was appointed first chazzan in Berlin in 1765, wrote the manuscript in 1791 prob- 
ably for his own use at services. Unlike many contemporary Protestant composers who aimed 
at making their tunes accessible to the rps cae Baer preferred not to encourage the 
partictpation of the audience. He deliberately a large repertoire for, he says in the preface 
on the title page, “if a person hears a tune but once a year, it will be impossible for him to sing 
with the cantor during the service, and therefore he will not be able to confuse the chazzan. 


It has become a plague to the chazzanim to have the members of the congregation join the 
song.” 


26 Sm Henry RowrEx Взнор, 1786-1855 
Clari or the Maid of Milan. Opera in three acts, performed at the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden. May 8, 1823. Composed by Henry R. Bishop. Origi- 
nale, 1823. Autograph manuscript score. [1], 437 р, 24.5 x 28.5 cm 
Sibley Musical Library, Eastman School of Musio, Unioerstiy of Rochester. Rochester, New York 
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Although Sir Henry Bishop’s opera Clari or the Maid of Milan was not a t success at its 
remiere at Covent Garden in 1823, the song which ran through the opera, Home Sweet Home, 
ecame a hit at once, Over 100,000 copies of the air were sold in the Best year it was published 

separately, Bishop must have sensed the poteńtial appeal of Home Sweet Home, for he based 
his whole opera, the tale of an innocent country girl who is pursued by and finally wins a 
worldly wise duke, on this one tune. In all it appears five times, initially in the overture and 
finally in three-four time sung by the happy villagers to end the show. 

Bishop himself was a popular and prolific composer who produced about 130 operas, farces, 
ballets, and adaptations. His manuscript for Clari was once in the library of the noted collector 
Julian Marshall, who sold it to an о American sometime before 1884. In 1923 it was 
acquired for the Sibley Library by a trustee, Mr Edward Miner, at the sale of the collection of 
Luther Livingston of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


27 Ricearp Wacner, 1813-1883 . 
[Review of Bellinis Norma] Autograph manuscript, 1837. 2 f (3 p), 35 x 


21.5 cm. Probably written in Kénigsberg 
Juilliard School of Music. New York, New York 


Why Wagner wrote this apparently unpublished review of the premiere performance of 
Bellini's Norma in Königsberg on March 8 1837 is not evident, but one might guess. 

Wagner, then twenty-four years old, was seeking a job in Königsberg where his wife Minna 
was appearing as an actress. Reluctantly, the theatre management had promised him a job as 
conductor when Ludwig Schuberth, the present incumbent, returned to his regular post in 
Riga. But Schuberth was enjoying an affair with the leading soprano, Henriette Grossio, and was 
in no mood to hurry back to his wife. Wagner was furious, His review of the performance is 
mainly aimed at attacking Madame Grossio’s Norma, with some side remarks on poor tempi 
and the general slovenliness of the performance. Most significant, however, is his obvious appre- 
ciation of Bellini’s masterpiece, in which he sees the sculptural nobility of Greek tragedy. 


28 Ser or RAGAMALA PAINTINGS 
36 Miniatures. Jaipur, с1840. 15.5 x 11 cm. At the top, text in naghari char- 


acters on a yellow ground in cartouche 
Spencer Collection, The New York Public Library. New York, New York 


Indian music differs from Western music in its association of specific emotions and personal 
qualities with different melodic types, or ragas. One traditional system of classification describes 
a set of six principal ragas and thirty raginis, This is the basis for a typical ragamala set, a series 
of thirty-six pictures illustrating the ragas in scenes of Indian life. Verses descriptive of the 
images of the ragas and suggesting their emotional atmosphere and values appear above the 

intings. А complete set of these miniatures is very rare; the Spencer Collection is fortunate in 

ving obtained one in 1965. 

` The connection between the painting and the raga it illustrates may be seen in several exam- 
| pes on display. The Lalita raga, for example, is а melodic pattern traditionally performed at 
wn and associated with sorrow. The ‘picture shows a lover еа а sad farewell to his 
mistress while the pale sky proclaims the early hour. The grave and virile character of the Nata 
ragini is illustrated by a scene of masculine action, а mounted warrior fighting with a nobleman 
on foot. The Kanada raga’s solemn and sublime notes are to be ie ge around midnight; in a 
magnificent night-scene, Krishna is acclaimed for killing an elephant. The Todi ragini is illus- 
trated by a traditional iconographic portrayal which appears in the oldest sources of ragamala 
painting. A lady attracts deer by her playing on the vina; the morning sky matches the associa- 
tion of the Todi ragini with the first quarter of the day. 


29 Jonannes ВвАнмз, 1833-1897 
Rhapsodie [Contralto, male chorus & orch. Op 53]. Autograph manuscript 
score. 22 f (43 p), 22x 17.5 cm 
Musio Division, The New York Public Library. New York, New York 
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Brahms composed the Айо Rhapsody in a melancholy mood possibly brought about by the 
recent engagement of Clara Я daughter Julie, horn ls had been ж fond of. More 
than once he referred to the work as his own ‘bridal song.’ The choral medium was a natural 
form of expression for the composer who had completed the German Requtem the previous year, 
1868, As a text, Brahms chose three stanzas from Goethe’s Harzreise im Winter, a description 
of the poet's bleak journey among the Harz mountains in central Germany. The same section 
of the poem, which contrasts the wanderer's despair with a prayer for consolation, had been 
set once before by Goethe’s contemporary Johann Friedrich Reichardt, and it was a chance 
acquaintance with this composition for voice and piano which moved Brahms to write his own 
setting of the rhapsody. The somber mood of the piece is reflected in Brahms’s use of low 
voices, an alto soloist and a male chorus. 

After Brahms’s death many of his manuscripts were acquired by the Viennese ius osi] 
family who had been his good friends. Brahms seldom gave away any of his works, appar- 
ently the Wittgensteins purchased the manuscripts from Artarla & Co. The score for the Alto 
Rhapsody together with several other manuscripts eventually went to Paul Wittgenstein, the 
one-armed pianist for whom Ravel wrote his concerto for the left hand. The pianist bequeathed 
his Brahms collection to The New York Public Library, which received it after his death in 1961. 


30 Prerro МАЗСАСМІ, 1863-1945 
Cavalleria rusticana. Manoscritto di Pietro Mascagni. Autograph manu- 
script score, 1890 [272] p, 39.5 x 27 cm. Certification by the Milanese Pre- 
fecture on the last page of music 
Memorial Library of Musio, Stanford University. Stanford, California 


In 1888 the Italian publisher Edoardo Sonzogno announced a competition for one-act operas. 
The unexpected consequence was the sudden rise to world-wide fame of a poor and obscure 
composer, Pietro Mascagni. In the spring of 1889 he submitted his entry, a passionate and 
violent score to a libretto adapted from Giovanni Verga's story Cavalleria Rusticana. A year 
later the fudges announced the winners, and on May 17 1890 the first performance of orig ae 
Cavalleria, with Gemma Bellinconi as Santuzza and Roberto Stagno as Turiddu, took place 
at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome. The opera was an immediate success; in the next year alone 
there were performances in 5 Hungary, Germany, Bohemia, Argentina, Russia, Rumania, 
the United States, Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, ems Portugal, and Mexico, most of 
them using translations into the various languages. C "s popularity has not flagged and it 
remains a repertory staple. 

The score in the Stanford Collection is the same one Mascagni submitted to Sonzogno. The 
many crayon markings showing cuts and changes indicate that it was also used as a performing 
score. 


31 Gustav Mamen, 1860-1911 
Des Antonius von Padua Fischpredigt (Aus des "Knaben Wunderhorn" 
Nro 8) von Gustav Mahler. Autograph manuscript score, dated at end: 
Steinbach I, August 1893. 14 f, (22 p), 33 x 25 cm 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Between the years 1888 and 1899, Mahler set twelve songs from the famous collection of folk 
and popular poetry, Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Des Antonius von Padua Fischpredigt, the 
humorous tale of Saint Anthony who, for want of a congregation, preaches his ineffective ser- 
mon to the fishes, was originally planned as the eighth song in the group, but was eventually 
published by J. Weinberger in Vienna as number six of the songs. The manuscript, formerly the 
possession of the composer’s widow, Alma Mahler Werfel, was purchased at auction by Harvard 
in 1966. 

The relationship between the Mahler songs and his symphonies, which often use the same 
material, is particularly interesting. The inscription “Steinbach I, August 1893” on this score 
indicates that Mahler wrote Des Antonius, or at least made the orchestral setting of the song, 
during the same summer that he was working on his second symphony, the scherzo of whi 
is based on the same melodic and accompanimental figures. 
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32 СьлорЕ Drsussy, 1862-1918 
Pelléas et Mélisande. Autograph manuscript score, 1902. 128 £, 40 x 30 cm. 
Music on recto only except for occasional corrections. Final version of short 
score New England Conservatory of Musio. Boston, Massachusetts 


The composition of Pelléas et Mélisande occupied nine years of Claude Debussy’s life —- from 
1893 to 1902 — yet the opera was essentlally complete in August 1895. Although orchestration 
plays an important part in the final effect of Debussy's work, the composer originally worked 
out the musical material in piano score, The New England Conservatory score is dated at the 
ends of the first, second, and fourth acts as follows: I: Dec. 93/Janv.-Fevr. 94; II: 17 Aout 95; 
IV: Sept. Oct. 93/Mai 95/Janvier 1800/Sept. 1801. The later portions of the score show Debussy 
tightening up his original ideas, compressing the recitative to accentuate the dramatic tension, 
and occasionally expanding a phrase which is poetically и, 

The Boston manuscript is written on one side of the page only, as was Debussy’s custom, on 
paper with from thirty to thirty-six staves. There are numerous marks indicating the orchestra- 
tion, and frequent changes and cancellations. In addition to this score, early sketches of Acts I, 
П, and IV exist in private collections; and a full score which was used for the early Paris per- 
formances is at the Bibliothéque du Conservatoire. 


33 Cartes Epwanp Ives, 1874—1954 
[Symphony: Holidays. Fourth of July] Autograph manuscripts, 1911-1913. 
Score, pencil and ink. p 1-4, 7-15, 17-27, [8 p] supp, 34 x 26 cm; sketch of 
score, pencil and ink, 8 p, 32 x 27 cm; miscellaneous sketches 10 f, various 
sizes Music Library, Yale University. New Haven, Connectiout 


Charles Ives wrote this manuscript for the third movement in his урону called Holidays, 
in the years 1911 to 1913, although the difficult score was not performed for many years. Ives 
described the set of pieces as “recollections of a boy’s holidays in a Connecticut country town” 
and added “These movements may be played as separate pieces.” The music describes the 
sounds and excitement of the servis, baud concerts, and patriotic sentiments traditionally 
associated with the holiday. Among the songs quoted are The Red, White & Blue, Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, Hail Columbia, and Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. On the first page the 
composer has а note to his copyist, "Mr. Price: Please don't try to make things nicel All the 
wrong notes are right. Just copy as I have — I want it that way.” Ives dedicated the score to 
his insurance pee prax Myrick, who ironically had once almost thrown the manuscript 
away in cleaning the office safe. 





The Jew in Western Drama 


By EDGAR ROSENBERG 
Cornell University 


DWARD COLEMAN'S bibliography is the sort of work which can at 
best be updated but hardly improved upon, and its reissuance twenty- 
five years after its original publication is a tribute to Coleman's immense 
assiduity and learning. Almost the whole of Coleman's professional life — he 
was only forty-seven when he died — was devoted to that branch of Anglo- 
Judaic studies which deals with the appearance of the Jew in English litera- 
ture. Although virtually all the work which he lived to complete confined 
itself to the field of English drama, he had planned at the time of his death 
to extend his research to other media, including not only poetry and fiction 
but eventually the film. His two major works, The Jew in English Drama 
and the earlier volume, The Bible in English Drama, first published in 1931 
(and also about to be reissued) reveal not only the capacity for taking pains 
— or call it the collector’s mania — which is the bibliographer's sine qua non 
and which assumes that only the truly exhaustive is truly interesting, but a 
relaxed willingness, too, to immerse himself in the sub-literary, the tabloid, 
and the fake. Anyone who has ever sat down and endeavoured to trace a 
single literary theme or figure through the centuries is bound to be struck 
almost at once by the mass of debris that has to be swept into his card-indexed 
pantechnicon. Great works are rare at the best of times, and where the literary 
figure, like the stage-Jew’s, is of an essentially popular cast, deeply rooted in 
folk superstitions, the yield of triviality is apt to be disheartening. As Cole- 
man’s memorialist, Mr Abraham Berger, reminds us in his little monograph, 
Coleman felt it to be his duty “to buy the many vulgar and inane mono- 
logues for “Hebrew Ladies, ‘Hebrew and Dutch Comedians,’ “Hebrews and 
straights,’ . . . to dig out the less known and less formally dramatic pieces,” 
in an effort to “illustrate the ramifications of Jewish interest throughout the 
whole range of English literature.” A work such as The Jew in English Drama 
is therefore of value not only to the literary historian, the student of the- 
matics, and the student of stage-history, but equally to the sociologist and 
cultural historian. 


Epbrrom's Nors: This essay will appear as the introduction to а new edition of The Jew in 
English Drama, which will also include a checklist, “The Jew in Western Drama,” by Mr Rosen- 
berg. Now in preparation, the book will be published jointly by The New York Public Library 
and Ktav Publishing House, Inc. this November at $6.95. 
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It is, I think, to Coleman’s credit that The Jew in English Drama bears 
the subtitle “An Annotated Bibliography,” not “A Critical Bibliography.” 
Coleman’s notes, though they compress an enormous amount of factual infor- 
mation, rest on the bibliographer’s modest presumption that his own critical 
judgments are — his own, and irrelevant to the task of compilation. Instead of 
obtruding opinions which we can either take or leave, the notes offer me- 
ticulous records of performances, often in countries other than England and 
America, of translations and adaptations, of production dates; generally also 
an epitome of the Jewish character in a given drama and perhaps the briefest 
synopsis — but again Coleman tells us only as much аз we need to know in 
order to identify the character and his role within the larger framework of 
the play. The book, in other words, bears on every page the imprint of its 
author's tact. 

Since Coleman himself, in his own introduction, has already traced the 
general course of his subject by giving a — necessarily somewhat sketchy 
— outline of the Jew’s portrayal in English drama, I may refrain from going 
over the same ground in this conversation. It may be useful, on the other 
hand, to supplement Coleman’s introductory comments by focusing the 
discussion on a very few of the more important plays, “with special reference” 
(as they say) to the Elizabethans. In trying to discover the elements which 
go into the typical or stereotypical stage-Jew, one may be forgiven for con- 
centrating on the biggest English stage-Jews of them all, Marlowe’s and 
Shakespeare’s, and, without becoming unwarrantably clinical, put them to 
such laboratory purposes as they may serve. Perhaps my bias in favor of the 
earlier plays has the practical advantage of serving as a kind of corrective: 
since Coleman’s bibliography is necessarily enumerative and so guided by 
quantitative considerations alone, he devotes four times as much space to 
dramas after 1837 (his own slightly arbitrary dividing line) as he does to 
the dramas preceding. But I reserve the right to talk about some plays other 
than Marlowe’s and Shakespeare’s in passing if I can find an excuse to talk 
about them; and since M. J. Landa’s sufficiently assertive book on The Jew 
in Drama is, I will not say silent, but reticent, on the subject of Continental 
plays, his restraint will provide me with the additional excuse of bagging 
writers like Zola and Chekhov into, at least, a parenthesis or two. 


I 
Whoever wrote The Croxton Play of the Sacrament in the second half of the 
fifteenth century displayed a certain degree of independence and wit in 
` treating his Jews as crudely historical individuals instead of moral categories. 
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The writer worked — lived, rather — with a handful of assumptions about 
them; for example, he “knew,” more or less, that Jews were deicidal, treach- 
erous, hypocritical, and acquisitive; that their forefather and historical arch- 
type, Judas, acting in collusion with Caiaphas, had contrived the arrest and 
crucifixion of the son of God in exchange for petty cash, that he had coupled 
his betrayal with an outward gesture of love, and that, in a fit of remorse, 
he had rid himself of his blood money and hanged himself. To assume that 
Jews were god-loving, upright, and indifferent to property would have been 
not simply double-talk but literally nonsense. We may say that the play- 
wright (or anybody else) must have been brainwashed to believe such stuff, 
but in that case we had better admit that a modern playwright has been 
brainwashed if he believes in the operations of the unconscious or the reality 
of the libido. Of course, we may deplore the fact that a writer, who is a sup- 
posedly civilized human being, should acquiesce in a belief which is grounded 
on his hatred toward another group of human beings; none the less, where 
the possibility of an alternative has never occurred to him, it is idle to call 
him dirty names. For that matter, it is doubtful whether the author of the 
Croxton Play “hated” the Jews in any affectively meaningful way — the 
chances are that he didn’t know any; and, if anything, the play tends rather 
to demonstrate the opposite — but it’s hardly doubtful that he knew the 
Jews to be the race maudite. Only the criminal (or psychopathic) mind fails 
to make at least elementary distinctions between certain norms of good апа 
certain norms of evil; and the medieval playwright didn’t have to be a more- 
than-ordinarily moral citizen to accept the terrible truth that the Jews were 
in cahoots with Satan. This, as I say, doesn’t necessarily mean that he felt 
any strong personal animus against them. It would take a fantastic distor- 
tion of perspective to imagine him saying: “some of my worst enemies are 
Jews.” Every so often, had it even remotely occurred to him to weaken in 
his assumptions, he might have been brought up short by a piece of eccle- 
siastical propaganda, just as those of us Free Spirits who refuse to believe 
in the reality of the unconscious and even resolutely refuse to have dreams, 
discover yet another textbook on the subject, supplying still another demon- 
stration, providing one more case-history. Occasionally, too, the medieval 
man’s faith in the wickedness of the Jews might be invigorated by this and 
that local incident, which brought the actuality a little closer to home: rumors 
of ritual murder, ritual desecrations, poisoning of water-wells. 

For all that — and in spite of his freedom from personal hatreds — the 
medieval writer no doubt shared the shadowy and deep-seated dread of the 
Jews, the kind which lies at the bottom of superstitions and fosters them, 
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which is all the deeper because these reputedly (and irrefutably) sinister 
figures were somehow elemented of a different and alien nature — not merely 
of a different race or religion or (least important of all) nationality, but made 
of different stuff. Everybody knows that our own humanitarian sentiments 
and our belief in freedom of association, strong as they are, won't keep us 
from going to pieces by the news that the moon people are on the move. 
Why, as recently as twenty-five years ago, did the Japanese inspire so much 
more dread among us than the Germans? Why, at about the same time, did 
the advance of the Russians provoke waves of suicide among Germans who 
felt at worst ripples of disquiet at the approach of the British? Guilt about 
the atrocities in the East? Perhaps some. But chiefly the conviction that the 
Russians were Tartars, barbarians, Genghis Khans, whereas the British were 
Field Marshall Montgomery and Viscount Alexander, and the worst you 
could say of the Americans was General Patton. In looking at the medieval 
sources of the stage-Jew, in other words, we aren't dealing with a social 
phenomenon, subject to legislative amendment, but with an instinctual one, 
a prelogical cliché. From this point of view, the author of the Croxton Play 
reveals himself as a comparatively emancipated spirit. 

Although no less an authority than Pollard has dismissed the Play of the 
Sacrament as having "absolutely nothing to recommend it," and Landa, 
who quotes Pollard's phrase with approval, takes a similarly dim view of it, 
the play nevertheless departs from the run-of-the-mill mystery dramas in 
certain interesting ways. Its full title reads The Play of the Conversyon of 
Ser Jonathas the Jewe by Myracle of the Blyssed Sacrament and it was 
probably performed shortly after 1461. Its protagonist is a wealthy Sicilian 
merchant, Aristorius, whose connections stretch from Denmark to Alex- 
andria — a conventionally pious Christian to all appearances, who opens 
the play with the customary invocation to Christ and is about to proceed 
to church and render thanks to God, from Whom all blessings flow. In his 
absence, the merchant’s clerk is sent off to be on the look-out for any foreign 
traders who may have arrived and with whom Aristorius might do business. 
At this point, a Jewish merchant, the Jonathas of the title, enters, attended 
by four lesser Jews: their entrance is preceded by the direction “Now . . . the 
Jewe Jonathas shall make hys bost.” 

Jonathas' “boast,” like the opening soliloquy in Marlowe's Jew of Malta 
a century afterwards, turns into an affirmation of his wealth, a sensuous 
recital of his material property, his “gold, syluer and presyous stonys,” his 
"abu[n]ddance of spycis,” his "long peper, and Indas lycorys”: 
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I have dyamantis derewourthy so to dresse, 
And emerawdis, ryche I trow they be, 
Onyx and achatis both more and lesse, 
Topazyons, smaragdis of grete degree, 
Perlys precyous grete plente; 
Of rubes ryche I have grete renown; 
Crepawdis [toadstones] and calcedonyes semely to se 
And curyous carbunclys here ye fynd moren. 


The scheme which Jonathas now broaches, in complicity with his four 
underlings, is to get hold of the consecrated wafer in the church next-door. 
The Jewish underlings, it may be added, are of no particular importance in 
themselves; their presence helps to underline Jonathas’ primacy and his 
self-conceit (“Талип and Jazdun they waytyn on my wyll, / Masfat and 
Malchus they do the same"), just as those "base slaves," First Jew, Second 
Jew, and Third Jew emphasize, by contrast, Barabas' preeminence; and 
besides the playwright requires them to provide both the sense of conspiracy 
and the weird sense of movement in the spectacular farce to follow. Jonathas’ 
ostensible motives for the theft of the Host are rather instructive: 


The beleve of thes Crysten men ys false, as I wene 
For the[ y] beleve in a cake, — my thynk yt ys onkynde, — 


“I think it's unnatural.” Jonathas, one notes, is incapable of swallowing the 
symbolic substance of Christianity; as he fondles his precious gems, the idea 
of the transubstantiation dissolves into revolting nonsense. For that matter, 
he suspects the whole business about the Host to be a put-up job, a fairy-tale 
concocted by the Christians as proof of the crucifixion — an event which 
he also denies as a malicious fabrication. Once he has gotten hold of the 
wafer and been able to test it, he'll have his proof: thus I refute it. 

The Jews are then taken to the house of Aristorius by that busy scout, his 
clerk, and Jonathas, coming to the point at once, asks Aristorius to steal the 
wafer, for which he is prepared to pay the merchant twenty pounds. With- 
out waiting for Aristorius to ask him what he could possibly want with that 
merchandise, Jonathas quite candidly informs him that he wants to discover 
whether the Sacrament is in fact what the Christians claim it to be, adding 
that if he finds the claim to be bona fide, he will confess his mistake and 
turn Christian — but this last may be an improvised lie, an appeal to Aristor- 
ius’ charitable desire to bring a stray sheep into the fold. Aristorius finds the 
Jew's request a little shocking — shockingly little; he temporizes; finally, in 
view of the risk he runs of being discovered in the act by the chaplain, he 
settles for a hundred pounds. Jonathas counts out the money then and there, 
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and Aristorius, after making sure that the coast is clear, procures the Host 
for him. 

The five Jews, left to themselves, place the Host on the table and in a 
series of responsive speeches recapitulate the narrative of the Gospels: this 
serves the double purpose of alerting the spectators to the enormity of the 
Jews’ crime and of foreshadowing the scenes which follow. At this point, 
the action proper begins, and with it the play degenerates into a kind of 
weird Jews’ Witches’ Sabbath, not perhaps essentially different in quality 
from lurid episodes like it in other plays of the period; the plot can be put 
away in a paragraph. The Jews, in a transparent re-enactment of the Cruci- 
fixion, begin by savagely hacking away at the Host with their daggers, first 
piercing it in the four places which symbolize the wounds in Christ’s hands 
and feet, Jonathas reserving to himself the right to inflict the final stroke 
— the spear-thrust into Christ’s side: 


Now I am bold with batayle hym to bleyke [make pale], 
This mydle part alle for to prene; 

A stowte stroke also for to stryke, — 
In the myddys yt shalbe senel 


The Host begins to bleed; Jonathas, horrified, picks it up to toss it into a 
cauldron of oil, finds that the Sacrament clings to his hand, and runs (liter- 
ally) mad with pain. The others catch hold of him, nail the Sacrament to 
a post, but in process of being pried loose from the Host, Jonathas is unable 
to disengage his hand, which is severed from his arm. Eventually (I omit 
a comic intermezzo involving a medical leech and his factotum) one of the 
Jews plucks the nails from the doorpost and — using a pair of pincers this 
time to avoid electric shock — flings the Host into the boiling cauldron, 
whose water turns blood-red. Jonathas, goaded into frenzy by the experience, 
instructs the others to prepare a fire and cast the Thing into an oven. This 
brings on the final shock, the reversal, and the miracle: the oven bursts, 
blood seeping through its crevices, and the image of the crucified Christ 
appears out of the fire. He lectures the Jews — but more in sorrow than in 
anger — on their faithlessness; and the Jews, humbled, convinced (or “out- 
witted” if you like), kneel before Him and ask His forgiveness: 


And mekely T aske mercy, amendys to make. 


Jonathas’ hand is restored; the image of Christ disappears and reverts to 
symbol; the double-dealing Aristorius seeks, and receives, absolution; and 
in the penultimate tableau the Jews submit to formal baptism: 
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And therfor all we with on[e] consent 
Knele unto yower hygh souereynte; 
For to be crystenyd ys ower intent. 
Now all ower dedys to yow shewyd haue we. 


It can be seen that the crimes at the heart of the play are the crimes of 
physical mutilation — blood sacrifice — and commercial malpractice. 
Though Jonathas is not greedy in the ordinary sense, as later stage-Jews 
are greedy, the playwright presents him initially in terms of his mammon- 
worship and leaves no doubt that the Jew puts his money to perverted uses 
— to “buy Christ’s body.” And though in this instance — not a typical one — 
the act of betrayal devolves on the Sicilian as much as on the Jews, Jonathas 
is clearly meant to play the role of the Tempter; compared with him Aristor- 
ius appears as an innocent. What gives the drama it uniqueness, apart from 
the duplicity of the Christian, are the intermittent resonance of its language, 
the attempt to humanize the Jews just enough to bring them out from the 
dark places where the devil squats, and the note of friendliness, of grace, 
on which it ends. “Here shall the bysshope crysten the Jewys with great 
solempnyte.” If this is to be interpreted as a penalty, the implication is sing- 
ularly absent. The play is most clearly within the tradition, and closest to 
the New Testament source of the stage-Jew, in the lurid re-creation of the 
deicide and the ruthless enjoyment that goes with it. Among the later play- 
wrights the mutilation of Christ will be translated into human mutilation, 
cannibalism, the pound of flesh. For the rest, one is made to feel that the 
writer is very much aware of his audience, very conscious, too, of the festive 
and ceremonial character of his presentation. To say that he is “playing up 
to” their convictions would be to cheapen his motives; the convictions are 
deeply his own. As ritual, the thing conforms to certain unalterable patterns 
implicit in the Gospel narratives and the mysteries which are the fons et 
origo of drama, though — again as ritual — these plays invite incidental and 
improvised embellishments in tune with the times. One isn’t surprised to 
read that in one of the passion plays performed in the Swiss Alps in 1923, 
Jesus rose to heaven waving the flag of Switzerland. 


п 


The image of the Jew as mutilator, usurer, and implacable alien reaches 
its apogee among the Renaissance writers. In line with the established con- 
ventions and the historical actualities, Elizabethan and Jacobean stage-Jews 
(and it is easy to exaggerate their number ) axiomatically operate outside of 
England; they have no business among the cold nations of the moral North; 
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and though these geographical substitutions are trequently of little more 
than nominal importance in Shakespearean and post-Shakespearean romantic 
comedy, the presentation: of the Jews as figures wholly beyond the reach of 
English life deepens the air of exoticism at which the playwright is aiming. 
In nine cases out of ten, you find them in Italy, the habitation of Machiavelli; 
but Lisbon, Turkey, and North Africa, too, provide an appropriate backdrop 
to these swarthy and blood-thirsty sons of Judas. So firmly is this tradition 
of the alien — the Southern — Jew fixed in the minds of the playwright, 
that the one London-based drama with a Jew in it, Robert Wilson's archaic 
and slightly incoherent allegory, The Three Ladies of London, which pre- 
cedes The Jew of Malta by half a decade, needlessly adds to the confusion 
by wrenching its geographical bearings from London to Turkey for its Jew- 
scene. In the later playwrights, the presence of the Jew-poisoner in a for- 
eign milieu (or of the non-Jew disguising himself as Jew-poisoner, or Jew- 
cheat, or Jew-pander) is exploited in order to underline the general cor- 
ruption of the Italianated world: in this — always slightly cheerful, slightly 
innocent — hail-horrors-hail atmosphere, the playwright turns the screw 
of horror another turn by bringing on the Jew as metaphor for putrescence 
in the state. In Websters The Devils Law-Case, for example, a more or 
less typical specimen of Jacobean "decadence," and not a bad one, a Neapoli- 
tan merchant, Romelio, dresses up as a Jewish doctor in order to inflict a 
lethal wound on his antagonist (this assumption of the Jewish disguise is 
simply another one of the Games People Play on the stage; it persists, as an 
increasingly pointless gag, through Holberg's Diderich Menschenskraek and 
Dumas Senior's Monte Cristo); Romelio dwells on his disguise in a soliloquy 
which, though obviously cribbed from Marlowe, defines itself so sharply 
from the pure indulgent Marlovian impudence, from those "heiteren Re- 
gionen / wo die schoenen Geister wohnen," that the two speeches, side by 
side, might almost be used as а class-room exercise in contrast between 
Elizabethan and Jacobean — and if not quite that, at least between Marlov- 
ian and Websterian: 


Excellently well habited! — why, me thinks 

That I could play with mine own shadow now, 

And be a rare Italianated Jew; 

To have as many several change of faces, 

As I have seen сагу’4 upon one Cherrystone; 

To wind about a man like rotten Ivy, 

Eat into him like Quicksilver, poison a friend 

With pulling but a loose hair from's beard, or give a drench, 
He should linger of't nine years, and ne'er complain, 
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But in the Spring and Fall, and so the cause 
Imputed to the disease natural; for slight villanies, 
As to coin money, corrupt Ladies’ Honours, 
Betray a Town to th’ Turk, or make a Bonfire 

А’ th’ Christian Navy, I could settle to't, 

As if I had eat a Politician, 

And digested him to nothing but pure blood. 


What we get in a passage such as this is a fairly elementary identification 
of Jew with political depravity, specifically “Italian” depravity, in the sense 
that Romelio — himself all along nefarious, homicidal, politic — reaches 
his moral nadir at the moment of “becoming” a Jew. The phrase “Italianated 
Jew” (unless Webster, quite improbably, intends it in the sense of “assimi- 
lated Jew”) rather gives the whole show away, of course: Webster momen- 
tarily forgets that it isn’t he talking but his character who, as an Italian him- 
self, would hardly make an issue of his Italianate qualities: Romelio, for the 
moment, slips back into the guise of his fabricant, viewing the whole poison- 
ous spectacle from Albion’s shores. 

In no work of the period (though fiction, not drama) is this element of 
the Italianated Jew more pronounced than it is in Thomas Nashe’s Unfor- 
tunate Traveller. Since the book has been largely ignored by Anglo-Judaic 
historians, I shall say a word about it here. The book, which is almost precisely 
contemporary with The Merchant of Venice, is one of the great grotesque 
works of English narrative prose, the first halfway modern English novel 
in the sense of paying more attention to the disasters of its hero than to the 
triumphs of its rhetoric. Nashe’s language is still enormously opaque: a 
passage in which the half-raised nails in a toenail torture are compared to 
“a Tailor's shop window half open on a holiday” naturally keeps the object 
(which is ghastly) at a consoling distance: Nashe invites you to enjoy the 
artifice while watching him at his Jew-baiting. Joyce might have modelled 
his vocabulary on Nashe’s: “Why should I goe gadding and fisgigging after 
firking flantado amphibologies, wit is wit, and good will is good will;” and 
some of the extreme scaled-down situations in the novel (the rape of a Roman 
matron, the description of the sweating sickness, Jack Wilton waiting to be 
cut up by the Jewish anatomist) may be considered enjoyable bedtime read- 
ing by novelists like Wyndham Lewis and Djuna Barnes. Apart from its 
stylistic inflation, The Unfortunate Traveller sometimes reads very much 
like a novel by Defoe: it has its monolithic middle-class hero (Wilton), puts 
him through a dozen incidents of just sufficiently graduated intensity to sug- 
gest the rudiments of “structure;” and concludes with the hero’s moral refor- 
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mation and his withdrawal from the scenes of mundane experience. (Stripped 
of its puritanism, Robinson Crusoe, isn’t in fact terribly different from The 
Unfortunate Traveller in some of its broader ethical premises). For Nashe 
does give you this sense of progression: the book begins with a series of dis- 
connected jests (Wilton gulling a cider-merchant, a Switzer captain, and 
so on); the middle portion takes Jack on his “unfortunate” travels in Holland 
and Germany and presents some of the more brutal descriptions of physical 
violence and death to be found in Tudor fiction, along with some brilliantly 
improvised passages of inkhorn burlesque and sectarian critique; lastly Jack 
accompanies the Earl of Surrey to Italy, where the physical horror encoun- 
tered earlier is deepened and finally checked by the moral and religious im- 
pulses which accelerate Jack’s return to England and fortify his decision to 
make his peace with the world. In the course of the narrative, largely be- 
cause so much of it is based on topical issues, we get a good picture of Jack’s 
social and political attitudes, which are xenophobic, anti-Catholic, anti-Puri- 
tan, anti-Semitic, and anti-feminist, which is another way of saying that our 
young man is the one hundred percent normative Englishman of his day. 
Where there is so much leisure for prejudice, one may be tempted to dismiss 
Jack’s Jew-hatred as no more and no less important than any of his other 
biasses. On the other hand, Nashe brings on his Jews to provide the climax 
of the book, as if to point his moral by their last-minute intrusion; as camni- 
balists they pose the most immediate physical threat to the hero; and by 
all but rounding out his story with one of the Jews’ execution, Nashe some- 
how gives you the impression that of all the available monsters, the Jews 
are on the whole the worst of the lot. 

Movement is the essence of The Unfortunate Traveller, and the title itself 
drives home Nashe’s moral almost to the point of redundancy. For at the 
bottom of the book lies the conviction, so widely shared by Tudor moralists, 
that travel invites disaster — a conviction which is rooted in the more general 
suspicion towards “experience” as the thorniest road to wisdom. “Learning 
teacheth more in one yeare, than experience in twentie,” Roger Ascham 
wrote (in at least twenty different ways) in The Scholemaster; and to travel 
is to go out of one’s way to look for trouble. Only look at the Jews, says Nashe: 
“The first traveler was Cain, and he was called a vagabond runnagate on the 
face of the earth. Travel . . . is good for nothing but to tame and bring men 
under. God had no greater curse to lay upon the Israelites, than by leading 
them out of their own country to live as slaves in a strange land.” But if travel 
corrupts, travel to Rome corrupts absolutely. “What men call gallantry and 
Gods adultery / 15 much more common where the climate’s sultry,” jokes 
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Byron; and 250 years earlier the moral Ascham noted with pious spite: "I 
was once in Italie myselfe: but I thanke God, my abode there was but ix dayes: 
And yet I saw in that litle time, in one citie, more libertie to sinne than 
ever I heard tell of in our noble citie of London in ix yeares.” Jack's Italian 
journey thus provides the appropriate climax to his apprenticeship; this is 
where the real diablerie is to be found, the types of greed and lust and bru- 
tality which the English are so foolish to seek out. His initial Italian adven- 
ture plunges him into a series of savage plots involving harlots, pimps, cheats, 
murderers: this, says Nashe, is the "real" Italy, which is accessible to satire 
and critique; and as if to contrast it with the dream-world of Belmont, Nashe 
precedes his description of the Roman plague and the Jew-villains with a 
wonderfully sustained reverie in a Roman garden, which drifts by degrees 
into a vision of the Golden Age, a time when "the rose had no cankers, the 
leaves no caterpillars, the sea no Sirens, the earth по usurers.” But that is 
merely the dream-vision; the earth is full of usurers, and Italy is the place to 
look for them. 

This is a rather roundabout way of getting the Jews into context — as 
Nashe would say, “my principal subject plucks me by the elbow." Toward 
the end of the novel, Jack is arrested on a false rape-murder charge and 
barely escapes hanging; and as he is making his way through the streets of 
Rome to look for his mistress, he stumbles on her making love to a Jew’s ap- 
prentice. The Jew — Zadoch — first locks him up as a housebreaker and then 
sells him to a fellow-Jew, the Pope's private physician, Zachary, who is on the 
lookout for live anatomy subjects and willing to pay a good price for Jack 
as one of the few healthy specimens left in plague-infested Rome. Nashe 
hardly distinguishes the two Jews, and though Zachary is perhaps just a 
trifle more enterprising than Zadoch and a little more sharply pictured both 
in his miserly and his homicidal energies, the two might be interchangeable 
— the fact that at the end of the book Nashe rather arbitrarily imposes a 
death-sentence on the (comparatively) more harmless Zadoch and allows 
Zachary to escape merely suggests that judicious — and judicial — distinc- 
tions among Jews are less than pertinent. Zachary's avarice (but it could 
just as easily be Zadoch's) turns into a series of brilliant improvisations on 
Avaritia: one has got to piece the conceits together before anything like a 
coherent picture begins to emerge, and even then one is apt to ignore the 
whole for the parts: 

Miserable is that Mouse that lives in a Physician's house, Tantalus lives 


not so hunger starved in hell, as she doth there. Not the very crumbs that 
fall from his table, but Zachary sweeps together, and of them moulds up 
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a Manna. Of the ashy parings of his bread, he would make conserve of 
chippings. Out of bones after the meat was eaten off, he would alchemize 
an oil, that he sold for a shilling a dram. His snot and spittle a hundred 
times he hath put over to his apothecary for snow water. Any spider he 
would temper to perfect Mithridate. His rheumatic eyes when he went'in 
the wind, or rose early in a morning, dropt as cool alum water as you 
would request. He was Dame Niggardize sole heir & executor. 


En route to the Jew-anatomist’s, Jack attracts the attention, and instant lust, 
of one of the Pope’s concubines; and while Jack is waiting for Zachary to cut 
him up, she petitions Zachary to sell Jack to her as a lover. Zachary “Jewishly 
and churlishly” refusing her offer, she persuades the Pope of Zachary’s com- 
plicity in a plot to poison him (to support her lie she herself administers 
poison to the Pope's “grand-sublimity-taster” ); and though the Pope’s imme- 
diate response is to murder all the Jews in Rome then and there, his Lucrezia 
prevails on him to mitigate the sentence to one of expulsion. "This request 
at the first was sealed with a kiss, and the Pope's edict without delay pro- 
claimed throughout Rome, namely, that all foreskin clippers, whether male 
or female, belonging to the Old Jewry, should depart and avoid upon pain 
of hanging within twenty days after the date thereof." Jack, stretched out 
on Zachary's table and on the point of being butchered, is kidnapped by the 
concubine's henchmen and delivered to her boudoir; and the intrigue shifts 
back to Zachary and Zadock, whose reaction to the papal edict provokes one 
of the most hilariously sinister physical "descriptions" of the Jew in Rennais- 
sance literature. 


Descriptions, stand by [Nashe's breezy Musa Mihil]: here is to be ex- 
pressed the fury of Lucifer when he was turned over heaven bar for a 
wrangler. There is a toad fish, which taken out of the water swells more 
than one would think his skin could hold, and bursts in his face that 
toucheth him. So swelled Zadoch, and was ready to burst out of his skin 
and shoot his bowels like chain-shot full at Zachary's face for bringing 
him such baleful tidings, his eyes glared & burnt blue like brimstone and 
aqua vitae set on fire in an eggshell, his very nose lightened glow-worms, 
his teeth crashed and grated together, like the joints of a high building 
cracking and rocking like a cradle, when as a tempest takes her full butt 
against his broad side. 


The Jews are left to devise means of revenge; the poison-motif reappears 
momentarily with a characteristically obscene twist: "If thou wilt [Zadoch 
is speaking], I'll go to а house that is infected, where, catching the plague 
and having got a running sore upon me, I'll come and deliver [to the concu- 
bine] a supplication and breathe upon her. Т know my breath stinks so 
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already that it is within half a degree of poison: I'll pay her home if I perfect 
it with any more putrefaction.” Zachary, more practically the clinician, sug- 
gests a more effective way of poisoning her food, but his commissionaire, 
Jack’s sweetheart, betrays the scheme; and that is the end of that. One has 
somewhat to spell out these moves and countermoves, tedious as they sound 
without Nashe’s prose to bounce you along, because the point of all this is 
to get Jack increasingly to see the vanity of “experience,” of movement, 
of motion. In the end, Jack gets the point and repents: “I married my 
courtesan, performed many alms deeds; and hasted so fast out of the Sodom 
of Italy, that within forty days I arrived at the King of England's camp;" the 
Jew-doctor finds sanctuary with the Duke of Bourbon “and there practised 
with his bastardship all the mischief against the Pope & Rome that envy 
could put into his mind;” and the Jew-miser is butchered in a scene of such 
weirdly circumstantial detail that by comparison Barabas’ “But now begins 
the extremity of heat” seems to pass into the void with the peremptory 
swiftness of a scream — but that is the difference between novel and play. 


To the execution place was he brought, where first and foremost he was 
stripped, then on a sharp iron stake fastened in the ground, he had his 
fundament pitched, which stake ran up along into a body like a spit, 
under his arm-holes, two of like sort; a great bonfire they made round 
about him, wherewith his flesh roasted, not burned: and ever as with the 
heat his skin blistered, the fire was drawn aside, and they basted him with 
a mixture of Aqua fortis, alum water, and Mercury sublimatum, which 
smarted to the very soul of him and searched him to the marrow. Then did 
they scourge his back parts so blistered and basted, with burning whips 
of red hot wire: his head they anointed over with pitch and tar, and so 
inflamed it. To his privy members they tied streaming fire-works: the 
skin from the crest of the shoulder, as also from his elbows, his huckle 
bones, his knees, his ankles, they plucked and gnawed off with sparkling 
pincers: his breast and his belly with seal-skins they grated over, which 
as fast as they grated and rawed, one stood over and laved with smith’s 
cindery water & Aqua vitae: his nails they half raised up, and then under- 
propped them with sharp pricks, like a Tailor’s shop window half open 
on a holiday: every one of his fingers they rent up to the wrist: his toes 
they brake off by the roots, and let them still hang by a little skin. In 
conclusion they had a small oil fire, such as men blow light bubbles of 
glass with, and beginning at his feet, they let him lingeringly burn up, 
limb by limb, till his heart was consumed, and then he died. 


There are moments (Zadoch’s death is one of them) when one is made 
to feel that Italy is really no explanation, and the Israelites are none at all; 
that what Nashe is saying — here and there, increasingly toward the end, 
when he himself has grown from an anthologist of jokes into a fine novelist 
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— is really (to paraphrase the vocabulary of American Gothic) that “the 
horror of which I write is not of Italy but of the soul.” Still, Italy is horrible, 
too, and the Jews there roast babies and Englishmen. 

And then also, of course (for this too needs to be said) Nashe is plainly 
enjoying the spectacle he reports and fascinated by it. For one of the linger- 
ing sensations one brings away from a scene such as this is the sense that 
for Nashe and for Marlowe and Shakespeare Jew-baiting, like bull-baiting, 
is a sport — a brutal sport, but a sport all the same. Naturally the animal 
had better be fierce enough to insure a lively game, or the groundlings are 
going to grumble. One thus needn't be surprised to find in so many of these 
writers a sense, finally, of gloating once the Jew has been brought to bay. 
In a more sophisticated writer like Shakespeare, this sense may be tempered 
by a sense of pity, of course (the two aren’t mutually exclusive, provided 
only the beast is big enough or crafty enough and gives you a hard enough 
time), but the attitude which describes the Jew’s downfall in Marlowe and 
Nashe and Shakespeare is just this sense of Schadenfreude. It’s surely a 
mistake to assume, simplistically, that characters like Barabas and Shylock 
are intended to perish in an atmosphere strictly of horror or laughter or 
(least likely of all) pity; their exit takes place rather in an aura of vindictive, 
derisive relief. A student of mine once remarked that The Merchant of Venice 
is one of those plays which leaves a sour taste in your mouth. He didn’t mean 
by this, I believe, what the lachrymose little girl in Heinrich Heine’s anecdote 
meant when she began to yell at a performance of The Merchant: “The poor 
man has been wronged!” What I think he meant was: “The great author 
gloats too much. Leave Shylock alone already, will you. I don’t much like him 
either. But all this mirth in funerals and baptisms. .. . It’s unseemly.” 


Ш 

Nashe is in а way closer to bull’s eye than writers like Marlowe and Shake- 
speare, who enjoyed a relatively avant-garde position on the subject of the 
Jew. For example, they could exert their creative efforts towards allowing 
their Jews a limited measure of freedom as well as a patently self-conscious 
sense of their antagonists, which enabled characters like Barabas and Shy- 
lock to project their situations ethically: “Preach me not out of my posses- 
sions;” “Is theft the ground of your religion?” “You call me misbeliever, cut- 
throat dog, / And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, / And all for use of that 
which is mine own,” and so forth. Indeed these playwrights often surprise 
one by the liberties they took with their materials and their Jewish person- 
nel — departures from the dead center which are striking enough when one 
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compares their Jews with the half-dozen run-of-the-mill poisoners who per- 
form their concise and ugly businesses in the plays of the Jacobeans. Still, 
the notion of a “good Jew” would have struck all these people as a funda- 
mental absurdity, as much as to say: “he was the mildest-mannered Jew / 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 

As the two great Jew-dramas of the period (or, for that matter, of English 
literature), The Jew of Malta and The Merchant of Venice have inevitably 
been lumped together in discussion, generally with the aim of showing up 
Shylock’s superior virtues, and of praising Shakespeare’s fine flashes of 
humanity at the expense of Marlowe's blatant and obtrusive crudeness. If 
you want to find a really wicked Jew, so runs the formula, not this man but 
Barabas. Since Shakespeare is obviously a weightier article than Marlowe, 
this distinction is of importance to commentators not only of the Calisch- 
Philipson generation but to the more recent historians, who find a certain 
boozy moral uplift in marshalling excuses for Shylock by dwelling in fear 
and trembling on the atrocious vices of our man from Malta. 

Admittedly the two plays have enough in common to justify their being 
linked conversationally, and they are sometimes performed in one and the 
same program series. Evidently a number of elements in Shakespeare's play 
are borrowed from Marlowe's (but since authors have a habit of keeping 
what they borrow, the term may as well be expunged from the lexicon of 
scholarship hereafter: other languages are more scrupulous in this than 
ours). The resemblances are all fairly out in the open, and we may refrain 
from dwelling on them too emphatically. Both Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
as has been said, locate their Jews outside of England — Marlowe of course 
having the added stimulus of an historical or quasi-historical model in back 
of him in the Duke of Naxos. Both Barabas and Shylock engage in the two 
activities thrust upon them by superstition and long usage, those of usurer 
and mutilator. In Shylock the role of mutilator is of course the fact on which 
the whole play is predicated; in Barabas, more fastidiously the poisoner, the 
disciple and protégé of the Borgias, the motif of cannibalism is touched on 
in more incidental ways. In both plays, the Jew's initial appearance turns at 
once, and without hedging the issue, on bis money-making function, though 
in The Merchant it is of course Antonio, not Shylock, who, like Barabas, is 
waiting for his ships to come in. (I find it difficult to associate Shylock with 
ships at all). Both bear an inveterate hatred toward the Christians, and on 
rather the same grounds, those of economic rivalry and religious oppression; 
and both rather plume themselves on their talent for disguising their hatred 
by assuming a stance of servility as the occasion requires. Both are crudely 
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speaking “individualists,” in that they operate virtually on their own re- 
sources and disparage communal allegiances of any sort; their individualism, 
even without the cristophobia, would be enough to damn them in the eyes 
of the average Elizabethan, who could be expected to enjoy the antics of 
the unsociable Outsider just so far but would find him morally objectionable 
in the end. In a world governed by austere ordinances and a rigid table of 
organization, the spectacle of the displaced person is apt to provoke a certain 
amount of slightly comic revulsion; in Shakespeare’s day the “individualist” 
is necessarily of the devil’s party. Beyond this, Shylock and Barabas alike 
are attended by just enough auxiliary Jews to impress you with at least the 
rudiments of a tight little Jewish community in back of them, Shylock con- 
niving with Tubal and the invisible Chus, Barabas surrounding himself with 
his small-time Job’s comforters, whose function in the play, however, is 
choric rather than dramatic, parody instead of the genuine article. As be- 
tween the two, Shylock’s convivial strolls to synagogue suggest a more 
effective and dangerous Jewish communal life, a “Jewish conspiracy,” than 
the collection of weepy cronies who keep Barabas tea-time company at home 
— one may recall that Luther, surely as vulgar and rabble-rousing an anti- 
Semite as you can be without quite surrendering your magisterial intelli- 
gence, in his distasteful tract Von den Juden und Ihren Luegen (the great 
Reformator’s “Protocols of the Elders of Zion”) describes the synagogue 
literally as “ein Teuffels Nest.” In keeping a rendez-vous in that dark domi- 
cile, Shylock and Tubal mav thus be suspected of hammering out more 
alarming projects than an increase in the local usance rates. 

Even so, Tubal and company remain a shadowy crew, born minor char- 
acters, consciously kept out of sight, lest they deflect from the Jew's purpose- 
fully going it alone and so threaten to undermine his frightening social dis- 
locatedness. That leaves the Jew's daughter. Marlowe is the first playwright, 
and Shakespeare the second, to introduce the figure, so important as to be 
almost inseparable from the stereotype hereafter, of la belle juive, the Jew's 
pet, the gorgeous and generally blameless daughter, of whom Chateaubriand 
later made the fantastic comment that, unlike her father, she retained her 
pristine innocence ex alto for the simple reason that she hadn't taken part 
in the Crucifixion. The daughters function somewhat similarly in both plays: 
both run away from the father, though in response to rather different stimuli; 
Gentiles woo them both; both are formally baptised. In both plays the co- 
existence of daughters and ducats, girls and gold, generates a certain con- 
fusion, or perversion, in values, which persists through Ivanhoe. From one 
point of view, the daughter's desertion may be regarded as the ultimate 
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judgment on the barbarian conduct of that ogre, the father, who places so 
high a price-tag on her; but again one’s impulse to generalize is checked by 
the sharp temperamental and notional differences in the two girls. As Car- 
dozo concisely formulates the distinction: “Abigail deserved a better father, 
Shylock a better daughter.” Jessica is a nice worldly little tart, highly sexed, 
dying to get on with it, who turns her defection into an escapade; Abigail, 
who is Virginia (or Clarissa Harlowe) revolted into sanctity, turns it into 
a retreat. If Abigail were to claim that she is more an antique Roman than a 
Jew, Jessica (who is of no denominational significance whatsoever) would 
simply make sure that there’s still some liquor left. 

Either way, the presence of the Jew’s daughter requires at least the facti- 
tious existence of the Jew’s wife, but the playwright has no use for her and 
kills her before the curtain goes up. Evidently, any affective interference 
by her would at once shatter the illusion of the Jew’s solitary and nasty self- 
sufficiency in a resolutely monosexual, professionally homogeneous world. 
Where the man spends the whole day in bargaining on the Rialto and his 
evenings in supping with the devil, what is there for Madame Jew to do? 
Very little, except to domesticate her husband, who will not be tamed. So 
there now trot onstage for the next two-hundred-fifty years an unbroken 
procession of Jewish widowers, as if, really, it were one of the rock-bottom 
conditions of Jewishness to outlive one's wife. Again, the widowerhood of 
Barabas and Shylock aren't given quite the same weight — or, to put it an- 
other way, Shylock is a trifle more clearly the widower than Barabas, whose 
wife is so thoroughly out of it that it would never occur to anyone to speculate 
on the domestic habits of the late Mrs B, whereas Shylock's Leah appears at 
least by allusion and so evokes the merest flash of pathos, which is extin- 
guished the next moment in funny business, in “а wilderness of monkeys." 
The emergence in literature of the squat old Jewess, fit mate to the squat 
old Tew, is to all intents an invention of the nineteenth century. By then, of 
course, the Jew has been excused from his supernatural engagements and, 
along with it, divested of his Baroque triumphs, if not his squalid 
capitulations. Among the dramas of Shakespeare's younger contemporaries, 
Fletcher's Custom of the Country, which is based on Cervantes's last novel 
Persiles y Sigismunda and which Cardozo calls “one of the coarsest plays in 
existence," is unique in presenting an eligible Jew, the frightful Zabulon, 
who, in the final processionals of he's-and-she's, walks downstage holding 
hands with the madam of a male brothel. But this is hardly more than a 
curtain call, gesture rather than action; and when Colley Cibber, who, as 
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Dr Johnson said, “mutilated the plays of two generations,” rewrote Fletcher's 
comedy under the title Love Makes a Man, the Jew-role was dropped. 

There remain then a number of verbal echoes which Shakespeare picks 
up from Marlowe (these have been catalogued by Ward and Landa), and 
the unappetizing metaphors sanctified by tradition. Both playwrights very 
freely indulge in name-calling: the patent association with the devil, natu- 
rally — infused into the figure of Machiavel, he virtually presides over The 
Jew of Майа as Marlowe’s prolocutor and nimble master of ceremonies; 
and both writers freely avail themselves of the customary allusions to repul- 
sive or predatory animals. (One may find them equally congested in Richard 
III to describe another quite bad individualist, though their application in 
the history play is entirely local, of course, not toxic, and to that extent in- 
offensive to anybody except the nominee). In The Merchant of Venice, as 
Mark Van Doren has noted, the impression of Shylock’s proximity to a world 
of subhuman categories is deepened finally by Shylock’s own habit — in 
that dry, cracked, rasping, jarring voice of his — of bringing together one 
beast-analogy after another in his quarrels: “there be land-rats and water-rats, 
water-thieves and land-thieves;” “you call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog;” 
“is it possible a cur can lend three thousand ducats?” 


What if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it bard? what, are you answer'd yet? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig! 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat! 

And others when the bagpipe sings i' th' nose, 
Cannot contain their urine.... 


"The wound," as Van Doren says, "is animal, self-inflicted, and self-licked." 

But whatever else he may be — spider, wolf, hog, rat, vulture, weasel, fox, 
serpent, wasp — the Jew is chiefly and most consistently the dog — the 
ferocious cur in one aspect, the fawning spaniel in another — at least down 
to the days of good Queen Anne when, as Leslie Fiedler once wrily pointed 
out, the word dog as a pejorative term for Jew went momentarily under- 
ground, not because the value of Jews had gone up since Shakespeare's day, 
but because the value of dogs had. In that urbane, effeminate, snob-ridden 
society, with its polished insults and pernicious gossip, it paid to be careful. 
А writer like Pope, for example, to guard himself against the imputation of 
slandering such-and-such-a-one's expensive lap-dog, will therefore shift the 
metaphor to that of the toad: 
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And every child hates Shylock, though his soul 
Still sits at squat, and peers not from its hole 


— the image, as Fiedler reminds us, picked up two hundred years afterwards 
by Eliot in the opening passage of Gerontion: 

And the Jew squats on the window sill, the owner, 

Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp.... 


After Pope, the picture of the Jew-dog is mounted once more by the senti- 
mental writers of Cumberland’s generation, but it no longer looks the same. 
The Jew is now readmitted (through the servant's entrance) as the “good 
Jew,” “good little fellow,” to be petted and patronized, answerable to such 
unmistakably dogged purposes as docility, submissiveness, loyalty, domestic 
vigilance, and the like. Walter Scott, for example, among novelists our fore- 
most zoophile, who prefigures in a major way the whole literary tradition 
(if it is one) behind Bob, Son of Battle and Lassie, Come Home, consistently 
presents Isaac of York as a harmless dog, a toothless Shylock — though Scott 
also does this with greater acrimony than the purely oleaginous sentimental- 
izers of Cumberland’s ilk. 


IV 

The historian of literature, who is more or less committed to an evolution- 
ary view of his subject, has forever got to buck the temptation to sacrifice 
the autonomy and integrity of a play (or poem or novel) to such things as 
common patterns, influences, communities of ideas, and so on. After a cer- 
tain point, the discovery of tendentious and thematic resemblances turns 
into a sort of academic tic. It sometimes takes a conscious effort of the will 
therefore to remind yourself that in sitting down to write The Jew of Malta 
and The Merchant of Venice Marlowe and Shakespeare were not urgently 
aware of writing Elizabethan plays, or of working in the post-medieval tra- 
dition, or (as we like to think) of living in a bawdy lusty riotous age: it is 
we who think of them as Renaissance, not they. It is all right for us to make 
these assumptions for them afterwards, as long as we keep the distance 
steadily in mind and allow them their own share of obliviousness. Very 
likely Marlowe and Shakespeare did not have very much in common temper- 
amentally: as much, let us suppose, as Mailer and Styron. Of Shakespeare 
we know very little except what the plays reveal about him and what Sir 
Edmund Chambers has pieced together. Marlowe has been brought a little 
closer to us by the interesting circumstances of his death and the sensational 
allegations of atheism which were brought against him; but this information 
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does not necessarily clarify our view of the plays, and may in fact obstruct 
or distort it. Whatever may be said of these two dramas, therefore, should 
be qualified by the small caveat that the appearance of Barabas in the one 
and of Shylock in the other provides little more than a pleasant excuse to 
talk about them, and that two stage-Jews do not make a Literature. 

One may begin with the innocent suggestion that Marlowe’s play is en- 
titled The Jew of Malta, and that Shakespeare’s play is not entitled The Jew 
of Venice — though later adaptations and perversions (like the German 
Komoedia of 1608 and Granville’s grubby farce which dominated the Eng- 
lish stage for forty years after 1701) gave it this title. In the cast of charcters, 
Shakespeare’s man is simply listed as “Shylock, a Jew.” It is just as well to 
bear in mind that for the next two hundred years, until Cumberland trotted 
out Shylock’s antitype in his well-meant comedy at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Marlowe's remained the only English drama in which the Jew 
commands the leading role. (On the Continent, Lessing had stolen a fifty 
year's march on Cumberland with bis little preliminary exercise to Nathan 
the Wise, the one-act comedy-of-errors-and-of-appearances entitled Die Ju- 
den.) Unlike Shylock, Barabas dominates his play from beginning to end: 
it is difficult in retrospect to think of scenes from which the Jew is excluded 
— the zany love-passages between Bellamira and Ithamore, say, or the secret 
alliances and double-crossings which go on the moment his back is turned. 
Marlowe, who presents him as his monolithic hero-villain, hardly bothers to 
characterize the opposition in more than a few elementary strokes — though 
he can probably trust his audience to draw their own morally meaningful 
distinctions among Spaniards, Maltese, Turks, and Jews, and grade them 
accordingly. Even though Del Bosco, Ferneze, and Selim Calymath are 
roughly again as powerful as the Jew is, and though they'll naturally have 
to outwit him in the end, Marlowe doesn’t finally give them very much to 
do except to engage in their glib conspiracies, a little boring after a while. 
Like other Marlovian heroes, Barabas is adequately defined by his cheerful 
and narcissistic ambitiousness, by his commercial megalomania, and by the 
self-regarding, even rather complacent, pleasure he takes in his craftiness. 
He has his grounds for revenge, naturally: Ferneze, as unmitigated a cynic 
as the rest, has expropriated him without even the pretense of an excuse, as 
if theft were not merely the grounds of his religion but the natural basis of 
commerce; but Marlowe refrains from making too much of the motive, 
gives you the sense, rather, that even without Ferneze’s barbarian conduct, 
Barabas would put as much time and energy into his scheming and politick- 
ing. Marlowe is not finally interested, as Shakespeare is, in questions which 
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touch deeply on the nature of justice, is even less interested in legalistic 
quibbles; he enjoys the spectacle of these depraved noblemen of passion try- 
ing to cut each other’s throats. If Barabas is vindictive, as he has every 
reason to be, one is also made to feel that a good deal of this is gra- 
tuitous, not adequately explained by the activities of his opponents. Ask 
Shylock why he wants his pound of flesh, and the answer lies simply in a 
binding legal agreement: because “ГЦ have my bond . . . Г have my bond 
... ТП have no speaking, I will have my bond.” Ask Barabas why he wants 
to poison wells and kill sick people groaning under walls (if he’s really being 
serious), and the only halfway sensible answer would be: “because it is my 
nature.” His mind is not resolutely bent, as Shylock’s is, on the pursuit of 
an idée fixe, but adapts itself to situations as they arise, maliciously cocksure 
of itself and its endless capacity for cunning. 

Protagonist that he is, Barabas even exacts a certain amount of amiable 
solicitude from Marlowe — though this notion may be rejected as frivolous 
by nine tenths of the critics. Hardly anybody, I suppose, would waste much 
breath in denying that Barabas has a lot more in common with the other 
Marlovian heroes, with Tamburlaine and Faustus, than Shylock has with 
any other Shakespearean figure — or, to put it another way, whereas we 
can attach a fairly specific meaning to the term “Marlovian” to describe 
particular norms of speech, of dramatic structure, of characterisation, the 
term “Shakespearean” is clearly much less restrictive and, instead of en- 
couraging definition, is apt to generate cosmic flimflam. Compared with 
Shakespeare's, Marlowe's heroes are very much of a piece — if only because 
there are so many fewer of them, perhaps also because all of them came out 
of the same gestative period in Marlowe’s brief career. Youthful writer that 
he is, Marlowe is apt to put a good deal of himself into his principals, to 
project himself more directly than Shakespeare does, even to empathize 
with them a little. In reading these plays, it is difficult to resist the inference 
— some may consider it obvious — that Marlowe was a far more "subjec- 
tive" writer than Shakespeare ever was even in his earliest most immediately 
Marlovian phase (but the Marlovianism of Shakespeare is verbal as much 
as anything else; where the influence rubs off on the conception of the char- 
acter — in Títus Andronicus, say, or even Richard Ш — the hero-villain is 
never quite so clearly the monolith as his analogue in Marlowe; Shakespeare 
allows him to be compromised by a number of complex antagonists and to 
that extent deflects attention from Number One, shades tbe glaring quality 
of the focal point). Marlowe's attitude toward Barabas can sometimes be 
measured, I think, by his refusal, or inability, to keep very much distance 
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from his leading man, especially at moments when Barabas is left to speak 
for himself. Very often, in this soliloquy or that boast, Marlowe’s own voice 
seems to insinuate itself easily, as it were unconsciously, into the voice of 
Barabas, merging with it, vibrating with the same pleasurable arrogance, 
the same slightly put-on outrage: 


Who hateth me but for my happiness? 

Or who is honoured now but for his wealth? 
Rather had I, a Jew, be hated thus, 

Than pitied in a Christian poverty, 

For I can see no fruits in all their faith 

But malice, falsehood, and excessive pride, 
Which methinks fits not their profession. 
Haply some hapless man hath conscience 
And for his conscience lives in beggary, 


and so on: Barabas talks in this strain during much of the play when he is 
not engaged in witty repartee — and he can be as witty as anybody when 
he chooses, again unlike Shylock, whose humor has been petrified by his 
puritan hatred of the humor that is in other men. One feels that Marlowe 
reveals his sympathy, is most nearly at one with his character, whenever 
the Jew’s voice betrays just this mingling of the passionate and the civilized. 
Quite how seriously he takes Barabas the moment he steps back from the 
scene and disengages himself from the character is perhaps difficult to say; 
the attitude, not necessarily consistent, oscillates between admiration and 
derisiveness; Marlowe cheers on now Barabas, now Ferneze, now Ithamore; 
he has his fun with them one by one. But it’s the Jew finally who dwarfs 
all the others, from the moment he steps onstage, capturing and enlarging 
our imagination with his recital of Persian ships, of Samnit clients, Spanish 
oils and wines of Greece, taking a merchant's pride in the assurance that his 

argosy from Alexandria, 

Loaden with spice and silks, now under sail, 


Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 


Definitely, here and now, “our” Mediterranean sea; mare nostrum, which 
nurtures Jew and non-Jew alike. Barabas flourishes wonderfully, at ease in 
his Zion, in touch with his prosperous merchant-leaguers the world over, 
naturally scornful of your small businessmen with their paltry silverlings. 
By the time the play begins, he takes his fortune for granted — always a 
mistake, doubly a mistake when you have had to implicate the slippery 
Machiavel in building up your commercial empire. Everybody knows that 
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the wages of sin are death and that nobody survives in the Mafia. If the 
opening scene presents him on the spectacular heights, the obvious inference 
is that there is only one direction in which to go — down again, spectacularly. 

In the Prologue to the play, our host from Florence invites us to watch 
“the tragedy of a Jew”; and when the play was performed by the Lord 
Admiral's Men, it was the celebrated tragedian Edward Alleyn who starred 
in the role. The structure of The Jew of Malta obeys the old tragic formula 
— the great man's fall from prosperity — without radical departures or in- 
novations. Like Faustus, The Jew of Malta keeps provoking the objection, 
legitimate or no, that after the great beginnings, the later episodes fall off 
maddeningly ( Acts III and IV in Faustus; III, IV, and V in The Jew), that 
in The Jew in particular Marlowe switches his ground-rules midway, and 
that in both plays the hero's grandly conceived projects dwindle into silly 
pranks, practical jokes suited to the mentality of a schoolboy, a terrible 
insult to the Einstein and the Rothschild of his age. The tonal integrity of 
the play has been upheld in Eliot's enormously influential essay on Marlowe 
(but which of his essays has not been enormously influential? which, for 
all its fecund speculations and concise assertions, has not left one with the 
sense of its seeming to say more than it does, as if the great man felt it to be 
a little ungentlemanly to press the issue and were mortally afraid of betray- 
ing bad table-manners by inquiring too scrupulously?). In a sentence which 
has passed into a critical commonplace, Eliot refers the coherence of the 
play to Marlowe's humor, “the terribly serious, even savage comic humour 

. . which spent its last breath in the decadent genius of Dickens.” This 
sounds good, and Eliot may be perfectly right. Likewise he may be perfectly 
wrong; or perhaps his statement has merely the virtue of its intuited sug- 
gestiveness and is not meant to be argued. One may wonder, out loud, 
whether even the most genially precocious writer in his mid-twenties goes 
in much for "terribly serious, savage comic humour"; he postures and mimics, 
throws himself into this exaggerated attitude and that, inflates his vocab- 
ulary, parades his erudition while he mocks at erudition, and makes faces 
at the audience without being always aware of making them. Our difficulty 
in quite knowing how to take Barabas involves, I think, our related difficulty 
in quite recapturing, with all the scholarly aids in the world, our sense of 
an audience who would have found nothing particularly weird or incon- 
sistent in the spectacle of a "tragic" Jew who behaves like a mountebank, 
whose. comedown is all the more blatant because of his superb self-conceit 
and amour-propre, and whose decline into silliness might illustrate, on the 
simplest level of comprehension, the total bankruptcy of policy. In a lot of 
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ways Barabas has in fact a good deal in common with the figures drawn, 
at a comparable age, in the first flush of authorship, by “the decadent genius 
of Dickens” — figures on the order of Fagin, Squeers, Quilp, who move in 
rather the same atmosphere of sensational and cheerful criminality, buoyed 
up by their good healthy appetite for sinister wheeler-dealing, who impress 
you by their loudmouthed — or just wicked — bragging, their instinct (this 
has been noted by Douglas Bush) for self-dramatization, their extraordinary 
capacity for congratulating themselves on being as bad as you can get. 
For that matter one might note that up to a point every stage-Jew (or 

every stagey Jew, for Fagin fits this bill as well as anybody) shares somewhat 
this delight in self-applause, plumes himself, openly or in stealth, on his 
surpassing talent for deceit; of all the dogs going, he himself is the sharpest 
by far — just wait. That little runt Isaac Mendoza in Sheridan's Duenna 
(whom Sheridan hit off in what is probably the best-known aphorism about 
Jews in all of eighteenth-century English literature — that “he stands like 
a dead wall between Church and Synagogue, or like the blank leaves be- 
tween the Old and New Testament”), though he is obviously small potatoes 
by any standards, bubbles over with self-infatuation every time he reflects 
on his slyness — it is practically all he does: “АҺ this little brain is never 
at a.loss — cunning Isaac, cunning rogue! . . . Oh, cunning rogue, Isaac! 
aye, aye, let this little brain alone! . . . Oh, this cunning little head! I'm a 
Machiavel — a very Machiavel. . . . Ha! hal hal I'm a cunning dog, ап I? 
a sly little villain, eh?" and so on, nauseatingly. With this compare: 

We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we eo 

And when we grin, we bite; yet are our loo 

As innocent and harmless as a lamb’s. 

I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 

And duck as low as any barefoot friar, 

Hoping to see them starve upon a stall, 

Or else be gathered for in our synagogue, 


That when the offering-basin comes to me, 
Even for charity І may spit into’. 


Allowing for the difference in resonance, the sentiments are alike enough; 
the amplifier has been turned down between Marlowe's day and Sheridan's, 
naturally, and one may shrink from comparing a lion with a rat; but the tune 
is familiar, familial. Whether there is any “terribly serious, savage humour” 
in this, I am not prepared to say. 

With Shylock, after much philanthropic pro and much hard-nosed con, 
we are on safer ground. | 
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V 

Granville-Barker calls The Merchant of Venice "a fairy tale," with "no 
more reality in Shylock's bond and the Lord of Belmont's will than in Jack 
and the Beanstalk"; Auden calls it "among other things, as much of a 
‘problem’ play as one by Ibsen or Shaw.” No reason why both can't be right. 

Unlike Barabas, with whom the play begins and all but ends, Shylock is 
present in only five scenes out of twenty (I 3; 11 5; III 1 and 3; IV 1); but 
by any strictly quantitative measure all of the scenes, except III 3, are very 
substantial things (IV 1, of course, virtually spans the entire act) and in all 
of them Shylock crowds out the rest. Moreover, as Granville-Barker reminds 
us in his essay ( which remains one of the best and sanest things written on 
the play, in its freedom from intrusive cant and its leisurely concentration 
on the show), Shylock is never very far out of the minds of the other char- 
acters; we see him as it were out of the corner of our eyes even when he is 
not onstage. Where Barabas is first discovered in his counting-house, Shy- 
lock appears in "A street in Venice," in front of his "sober" house — the 
appropriate mileu of comedy. By the time he appears at the beginning of 
Scene 3, Shakespeare has already mapped out the opposition and defined 
their values, has mobilized the two forces that are going to fight Shylock 
— one by pitiless raillery and outright slander; the other, less explicitly, by 
opposing to his narrow material claims the claims of friendliness, of gener- 
osity, and spiritual graciousness. Scene 1: the carnival world of Venice, 
dominated here by Antonio but more essentially defined by those two nim- 
ble dandies and nitwits, Salerio and Solanio; Scene 2: the graceful world 
of Belmont, presided over by Portia, and in a sense equally foreign to Antonio 
and Shylock, the two loneliest men in the entire play. Lastly, the Rialto. 
Shakespeare thus really contrives three different playgrounds, not two, and 
three corresponding norms of conduct; and though Bassanio and his crew 
may inhabit all three and move freely from one to the other, the distinctions 
are nonetheless observed. Characteristically, Portia, on the one important 
occasion when she has to leave her fairy-tale world for the courtroom reali- 
ties of the city, submerges her own person in the fake personality of our 
learned friend from Padua; Jessica is as it were "converted" to the religion 
of Belmont after moving — again in male disguise — through the inter- 
mediate world of the masqueraders. Very likely the torchlight world of 
Gratiano and Lorenzo and the moonlit world of Belmont have more in com- 
mon with each other than either has with the atmosphere of the Rialto: 
lavish and animated dominions, both of them, in contrast to Shylock's claus- 
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trophobic citadel. (Though Shakespeare is notoriously free and easy with 
his geography, Belmont is almost certainly outside of Italy, to judge from 
the distance Bassanio has to travel, and from Portia’s dismissive remark 
— I 2, 70 — that her foolish English suitor must have "bought his doublet 
in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany”). 

As if to counterpoint these operative values at once, Shakespeare springs 
them in the opening lines of the first three scenes: 


Scene 1, Antonio: “In sooth I know not why I am so sad”; 


Scene 2, Portia: “By my troth Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this 
great world.” 


Scene 3, Shylock: “Three thousand ducats, well.” 


Shylock comes to the point at once, turns over Antonio’s offer in his mind 
before he quite commits himself. Then he sets Bassanio straight on a little 
semantic confusion in which that careless young person has involved him- 
self in getting hung up on the word good: “Ho, no, no, no, no: my meaning 
in saying he is a good man, is to have you understand me that he is sufficient” 
—a distinction picked up two scenes later in Lancelot’s pun to Bassanio: 
“The old proverb is very well parted between my master Shylock and you, 
sir — you have ‘the grace of God,’ sir, and he hath ‘enough.’” The difference 
in interpretation, by which one party assumes “a good man” to mean “an 
honest man, a kind man,” and the other party assumes it to mean “a good 
risk,” defines the essential area of antagonism cleanly and unmistakably; 
it is all managed with wonderful economy by that good man, Shakespeare. 
How different, too, this dry, cautious, tentative “Three thousand ducats, 
well” from Barabas’s opening speech as he fondles his infinite riches and 


luxuriates in sensuous reveries of 


fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beateous rubies, sparkling diamonds; 


and so forth — the whole difference between magnifico and miser; and 
how different again, say, from the bustling, mirthful, predatory "Good morn- 
ing to the day; and, next: my gold" with which Volpone rises to the occasion. 

Shylock’s first line not only establishes his characteristic attitude and, 
beyond it, the Rialto mentality and the dialectic associated with the stage- 
Jew; as a piece of stage logistics, it sets the pace for dozens of dramas in 
which the Jew's entrance binds him at once, without fuss, to his cash-nexus: 
this, paradigmatically, is how the Jew comes onstage for the next two 
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hundred years. The same coming-to-the-point, the same no-nonsense self- 
confidence, the same candour, combined sometimes with a certain wary 
patience, a willingness to wait and see it out. Skip ahead for a moment to a 
play like Zola’s Les héritiers Rabourdin, a situation-farce modelled, as Zola 
points out in his Preface (with a sneer at his critics who were too dumb to 
notice the resemblance) on Volpone — а Volpone in the Provinces, really. 
The Jew’s name is Isaac — most stage-Jews are Isaac, unless they are Moses, 
and the chances are about five to one that the Moseses are more to be trusted 
than the Isaacses are. Here is his first appearance — as the title suggests, his 
interlocutor, Rabourdin, is the Fox of the ensemble. Heirs of Rabourdin, 
Act I, Scene 12. Enter Isaac. 


Rabourdin. Ah, ah, ah, that excellent monsieur Isaac. But dear dear 
dear, this won't do, this won't do, my poor monsieur Isaac. ... You look 
healthy as a Turc, upon my word, you do. 

Isaac. You're very kind. Pm well enough. I came about a little note. 

Rabourdin. A little note. . 

Isaac. Ап old account, 279 Жый for a wooden chest. . 

Rabourdin. What! No! What's that you're saying! You really mean to 
say the chest hasn't been paid for yet! But really, if you knew me. 

Isaac. Oh, I wasn't worried, monsieur Rabourdin. We all know hd 
we know. I could only wish you owed me a hundred times that much. 


Then some frantic stage-business, Rabourdin pretending that he's mis- 
placed the key to the money-box, a lot of bustling about, fake attempts to 
recover the key, and finally: 


Rabourdin. You're not by any chance in a terrible hurry? Otherwise, 
you know, I could easily send it to you this afternoon. ... 
Isaac. I have time. 


The money is produced, naturally; Isaac pockets it (not greedily, but 
rather carelessly, as a matter of course) and, perfectly willing to be jocose 
now that he has what he came for and what he knew all along he would get, 
he even loosens up enough to descend to moral small-talk: "Ah, yes, yes: 
sound accounts make good friends"; and then, after fishing a few trinkets 
out of his pocket which he wouldn't mind selling, he leaves — fe suis content. 

Even more direct than this (to cite one last example) is the walk-on Jew 
— neither Isaac nor Moses but unnamed — who is hurried through Kotze- 
bue's frightfully popular, mercifully forgotten bourgeois drama Der Op- 
fertod, a play of the 1790s. Desperate Christian debtor (obsessive gambler ) 
versus Jewish money-lender. The scene (I 11) is London, and the conver- 
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sation might have been written expressly to be included in a primer for a 
class in Elementary German, It will lose nothing in bilingual transcription; 
I cite the opening snatches: 


Jew. Guten Tag, Sir. Good day, Sir. 

Maxwell. Den gebe mir Gottl God give it to mel 

Jew. Sie sind mir fuenfzig Pfund You owe me fifty pounds. 
schuldig. 

Maxwell. Allerdings. * So I do. 

Jew. Koennen Sie bezahlen? Can you pay? 

Maxwell. Nein. No. 

Jew. Das ist schlimm. That’s bad. 

Maxwell (zuckt die Achseln) (shrugs his shoulders) 

Jew. Ich habe Ihren Wechsel. I have your note. 

Maxwell. Ich weiss es. Im aware of it. 

Jew. Und wissen auch, was ich thun Ара are also aware of what I can 
kann? do? 

Maxwell. Mich ins Gefaengnis Send me to jail. 
fuehren. 


Jew. Ych thaete es aber ungern. I shouldn't care to do it, though. 


In fairness to Kotzebue, it should be added that the Jew here turns out 
to be pliable, not adamant, and tears up the note at the end of the scene 
— the play reflects the philo-Semitic attitude generally traced to Nathan 
the Wise but already in fact apparent in some of the earlier Sturm-und- 
Drang plays of the 'seventies. (In one of the more intersting of these, a play 
entitled Die Reue nach der Tat by one of the minor Sturm-und-Drang writers, 
Goethe's friend Heinrich Leopold Wagner, Jew-baiting is exposed as so 
unambiguously revolting that when the play was republished in 1939, the 
editor, obviously embarrassed by Wagner’s unorthodoxy but unwilling to 
drop the scene, endeavoured to explain it away in the sort of abstruse 
gobbledygook for which dictatorships provide). Kotzebue himself, for that 
matter, had already written a benevolent Jew into his earlier Kind der Liebe, 
the play which young Fanny Price found so shaming at Mansfield Park 
— though the version in which she performed omitted the Jew-scene. The 
thing to notice in all these dramas, however, is that one of the stock-traits of 
the good Jew requires him to come on just like Shylock, whom everybody 
anyhow takes him to be; all these plays are going to hinge on the discovery 
of a popular delusion, the explosion of a vulgar error. In this respect, Сит- 
berland's The Jew runs absolutely true to type. Behind every Sheva lurks 
the spectre of Shylock. 
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In The Merchant of Venice, then, after the Rialto salutatories, everybody 
knows where he stands and what to expect. The problem is really a very 
simple one, epitomized, as І suggested, i in the ambiguity of goodness which 
is sounded as an introductory motif. The conflict between Antonio and 
Shylock is the conflict, essentially, between the ethics of generosity and the 
ethics of avarice; between prodigality in the widest sense and “sufficiency”; 
between those who love their neighbours and place their faith in the possi- 
bility of decent human relationships and those who are ruled by the old 
excuse that it’s a dog-eat-dog world and who pay for their conviction by 
turning into peevish and embittered old gaffers; between the judicial “spirit- 
ualists,” whose attitude toward justice is, not lax, but relaxed, tempered by 
a respect for the circumstantial and conditional, and the literalists, whose 
minds have been perverted by their insistence on unconditional obedience 
to the letter of the law. The whole burden of Portia’s famous piece of ora- 
tory, after all, is that justice isn’t in itself enough, “that in the course of 
justice none of us / Should see salvation.” Allowing for this qualification 
and that, I do not see how the play can be taken in any other way. In answer 
to the obvious objection that Portia herself, in her definition of the pound 
of flesh, is being more narrowly legalistic than anybody, I can only suggest 
that these technical quibbles were more enjoyable to Shakespeare’s audience 
than they are to us; one finds them — a slightly silly convention — in any 
number of Elizabethan and Jacobean comedies. 

As a usurer, Shylock could anyhow be trusted to arouse the scorn of Shake- 
speare's audience. The money-lender's special aptitude for playing the comic 
villain has never perhaps been more astutely formulated than in Bentham's 
Defense of Usury: 

Those who have the resolution to sacrifice the present to the future, are 
natural objects of envy to those who have sacrificed the future to the 
present. The children who have eaten their cake, are the natural enemies 
of the children who have theirs. ... Now I question whether, among all 
the instances in which a honower and a lender have been brought to- 
gether upon the stage, from the days of Thespis-to the present, there 
ever was one, in which the former was not recommended to favour in 


some shape or other — either to admiration, or to love, or to pity, or to 
all three; — and the other, the man of thrift, consigned to infamy. 


To this may be added an historical footnote or two. Even though money- 
lending had been legalized in England in 1571 and was openly practiced: 
by Christians, at bottom usury continued to be looked on as a peculiarly 
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Jewish monopoly. (As a matter of fact, whereas stage-usurers weren't пес- 
essarily Jews, conversely, stage-Jews were almost prescriptively extortion- 
ists). As one of the historians has noted (E. C. Pettet, in Essays and Studies, 
1945), for plays which dealt with the problem of usury, “a Jew had two 
particular points of significance: in the first place, Jews were certainly prom- 
inent in the business abroad, and in the second, it is possible that Shylock 
symbolizes the feeling, shared by Shakespeare, that usury is something alien 
to the national and traditional way of life.” Usury had been proscribed as 
both economically unsound and religiously damnable by one patristic writer 
after another: Lactantius had labeled the practice outright robbery; Am- 
brose called it murder; Jerome saw no distinction "betwixt usüry, fraud, 
and violent robbing, as who should say, he that is a usurer is a deceitful 
false man, an errant thief and an extreme extortioner"; Benevenuto a Imola, 
writing in the fourteenth century, declared that “he who practiceth usury 
goeth to hell," and by then Dante (in Canto XIV) had already put the 
practitioners there. Moreover, the economic situation in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century encouraged and reinforced the religiously based preju- 
dice against money-lending. The popular nobility were constantly and deep- 
ly in debt — some, like the Earl of Leicester, by as much as 60,000 pounds, 
and, as Pettet reminds us, "Shakespeare's own patron, the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, who, at one time, had surrendered his estates to creditors . . . ‘scarce 
knows what course to take to live; " In the eyes of the conservative majority, 
the usurer was therefore regarded as a disagreeable and dangerous parvenu, 
a threat to the continuance of the old order. In any contest between the tight- 
fisted money-lender and the irresponsibly lavish nobility, the money-lender 
was bound to get the worst of it by the playwright. 

These things need to be borne somewhat in mind if one is to see the 
"Shylock problem" in perspective and if one is to make anything of the 
political climate in which Shakespeare wrote The Merchant of Venice. Trans- 
lated very crudely into modern terms (and inverting the politics), you can 
take a — crudely — comparable figure — say, an obsessed fundamentalist 
smalltown Southern bigot, typical of a whole class of obsessed fundamen- 
talist smalltown Southern bigots, whose hatred of Negroes is instinctive, 
inherited; and a function of his social and economic insecurity, and whose 
daughter, bored to death by his fundamentalist twaddle and herself relatively 
color-blind, runs off with a Negro — and you have something like an updated 
tabloid version of Shylock. No reason why this couldn't be played for laughs, 
provided the bigot is sufficiently rigid in his response to the situation. The 
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chief difference lies in the choice of political norms — in Shakespeare's case 
conservative rather than innovative. Though Antonio, from the commercial 
viewpoint, is committed to the ambitions of the new class of burghers, in his 
ethical and political context he represents the older genteel-liberal traditions: 
for example, he takes it for granted that he should freely share his wealth 
with a friend whom he knows perfectly well to be the worst spendthrift, 
and that he should persistently disparage Bassanio’s conscientious reminders 
of the risk involved in signing the bond. Within this framework, Bassanio 
himself, whose lavishness has always provided Shylock’s apologists with the 
desired pretext to whitewash their man, falls easily enough into the role of 
the morally acceptable protagonist: a little wild perhaps, but also completely 
charming and courteous: Portia’s preference for him, long before he has to 
go off on his ritual quest, is a measure of his character. For Shakespeare, 
reflecting the post-medieval nostalgia for the open-handed ways of the old 
gentry, Bassanio’s expensive party-going argues on the whole a fundamen- 
tally honest heart and a virtuous disposition, and Antonio's willingness to 
underwrite his carnivals argues a positively Christian forbearance. The play 
keeps coming round to the point that between the miser and the prodigal 
the choice is a foregone conclusion. 


VI 


When at the beginning of the table-turning courtroom scene, the Duke 
warns Antonio that he had better be prepared to answer 


A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy, 


he thus not only expresses a sentiment which is shared by all the other 
characters but delivers in effect a judicial opinion which, since it comes 
from the magisterial fount of order himself, may be taken safely at face value. 
Besides, the Duke knows his man, has met Shylock before, or at least heard 
from him; the old Jew, the insufferable old enemy alien, has been peppering 
him with one petition after another. Shylock’s own attitude toward the gov- 
erning bodies of Venice is really in many ways the attitude of the old refugee 
the world over: deferential to authority, rather paranoid because he is both 
old and alien, at once submissive and entirely correct in his posture before 
his tribunes. 

Portia. Is your name Shylock? 

Shylock. Shylock is my name. 
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It’s only when Portia affronts him with extra-legal arguments — to him no 
arguments at all — that his composure gives way to irritation and finally to 
fury: evidently these people don’t speak his language. 

For Shylock (to descend to comparisons) is of course much more nar- 
rowly the old Jew than someone like Barabas — one isn't surprised that 
Charles Macklin could still tackle the role when he was close to ninety and 
do a very creditable job at it: the poor absurd embittered persecuted old 
man, who smells conspiracies round every corner, who is forever bedevilled 
by the habits of these crazy young Venetian swells — hell not be made а 
soft and dull-eyed fool by them; he is also much more narrowly than Barabas 
the ghetto Jew, who could never acclimate himself to the customs of the 
country, even if he were accepted by these impossible wastrels. "Ein alter 
Mann ist stets ein Koenig Lear!” Goethe tells us; he might equally well have 
said: “Ein alter Mann ist stets ein Jud Shylock.” Barabas by comparison 
seems to be in the prime of his physical powers; he has nothing of the nasty 
old man about him; if he is in fact older than his Spanish and Ottoman play- 
mates, it is more than we know. But in a play like The Merchant, in which 
the Jew is presented much more nearly in his "low mimetic" role than his 
Marlovian double, and in which the contrast between rioting youth and 
crabbed age is always before us, Shylock’s presence as the single senescent 
character in the comedy (apart from old Gobbo, whom we can do without, 
and the Duke, who is purely figurehead) substantiates his comic function, 
helps to explain his dogged and helpless hatreds. 

The generic difference between Marlowe's “tragedy” and Shakespeare's 
romantic comedy accounts, too, for the entirely different social, or extra- 
social, orbits in which the two Jews make themselves at home. Shylock is 
very much more the private person than Barabas; he is humanized, even 
when he is being most unpleasant and most grimly isolated, by one’s sense 
of a domestic and congregational world through which he moves. The old 
man’s mind ruminates on such familiar household stuff as his food, his 
dieting, his clowning servant — he is rather fond of the fellow, simply can't 
afford to keep such expensive gluttons — his fear of burglars, his walks to 
synagogue. Barabas, performing colossally in coram publico, is virtually his 
opposite in this: his-mind teems with international conspiracies, affairs of 
state, military conquests, backstairs intrigues; the man has been in collusion 
with Hapsburgs and Medicis: 

Why, is not this 
A kingly kind of trade, to purchase towns 
By treachery and sell 'em by deceit? 
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Or: 


Now, whilst you give assault unto the walls, 
Til lead five hundred soldiers through the vault 
And rise with them Г th’ middle of the town, 
Open the gates for you to enter in, 

And by this means the city is your own. 


Merely try to imagine Shylock storming the Venetian city-gates or being 
offered, if only as a joke, the governorship of Devil’s Island: the prospect 
bogs the mind. Again, where Shylock maintains his religious ties with his 
Tubals and his Chuses — this has been said — Barabas treats his Three Jews 
to the same contemptuous epithets to which he treats Lodowick or the friars: 
base slaves, gentle maggot, religious caterpillars. And though he talks about 
the synagogue every so often and indulges in the customary sneers against 
the swine-eating Christians, one is not to suppose that he actively practices 
the false religion, he who is the god of his own idolatry. 

Again their different stations and perspectives are reflected in such things 
as their attitudes toward property. As between the two, Shylock conforms 
much more narrowly to the role of the conventional miser, partly because 
Barabas has so many other fish to fry — wars to make, nunneries to poison, 
traps to spring — partly because Shylock’s function in the comedy requires 
him to be exactly the humourless tightwad he is. The man is such a Scrooge! 
What a curmudgeon and killjoy! No wonder Jessica can’t bear to stay another 
day in this dreary atmosphere of fastings and locked doors. “Our house 
is hell” — will be more intolerable than ever now that the clown has 
found himself a more congenial employer. Shylock’s affinity to the Puritan 
usurers of his day has been noticed in print a number of times: how he de- 
tests with a Puritan’s narrow mistrust and an old man’s loathing — “gravity’s 
revolt 'gainst wantonness" — the prospect of that brawling and parading 
in the streets. 


What, are there masques? Hear you me, Jessica, 
Lock up my doors, and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squealing of the wry-neckd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then 

Nor thrust your head into the public street 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces: 
But stop my house’s ears, [ mean my casements, 
Let not the sound of shallow fopp’ry enter 

My sober house. 


Sobriety is the last thing Barabas has any use for: 
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I have bought a house 
As great and fair as is the governor's; 
And there, in spite of Malta, will I dwell, 
Having Ferneze's hand, whose heart I'll have — 


and the difference is again spelled out in the testimonials of the two hire- 
lings, Lancelot and Ithamore. Where Lancelot's impatience with Shylock's 
penny-pinching is supported by the actualities of the household, Ithamore's 
ludicrous lies about Barabas, ““Tis a strange thing of that Jew; he lives 
upon pickled grasshoppers and sauced mushrooms,” reflects the superstitious, 
fictive view of the Jew and rather appals Barabas: “What a slave's this! The 
governor feeds not as I do.” Where Shylock tends to look on money-making 
as virtually an end in itself (his horizons are not large), Barabas’ attitude 
toward wealth is more relaxed and pragmatic: it buys him his lordly manor 
house, his connections, his power. Shylock doesn’t care a straw for power; 
he shouldn’t know what to do with it. He wants justice, according to his 
lights. Barabas doesn’t care a straw for justice. He is much too mundane 
to know that he isn’t going to get it anyway, and too superb to dispense it. 
He enjoys sacking a city or two, though. 

For the later history of the stage-Jew, Shylock’s penny-pinching was to 
set a much more useful example than Barabas’s expansive greed. Not simply 
because Marlowe was far less well-known outside England than Shake- 
speare, but because the eighteenth-century comic writers found a more 
intelligible type in Shylock, one who more nearly approximated both the 
acknowledged stock-miser and their notion of the Jew chez soi, whereas 
Barabas would have been difficult to generalize, even if they had under- 
stood him. Barabas simply led you straight back to Marlowe; Shylock led 
you to other Jews. Thus even a decent Hebrew like Cumberland’s Sheva, 
handing out cash to the thousand neediest, subscribes to Shylock’s principle 
that Avarice Begins at Home, starves his servant, promotes the sanitary uses 
of cold water lest his guests might get the unhealthy idea of thirsting for 
wine. The money-lender in Voltaire’s La femme qui a raison, an amiable 
enough old rogue — no longer quite Shylock, not yet quite Sheva, certainly 
not Nathan — shares Shylock’s horror of anything that smacks of noise and 
revelry, wants his “noce frugale”: 


Mais surtout plus de bal; je ne prétends plus voir 
Changer la nuit en jour, et le matin en soir; 


the examples could be multiplied ad infinitum. 
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A Jew who is the heroic villain of the play, finally, may be expected to 
speak an entirely different language from one who is depressed into the role 
of comic foil. One tends to remember all of Barabas’s great speeches as solilo- 
quies when, as a matter of fact, almost all of them (though not quite all) 
are either debate or aside — just as one tends to think of Shylock’s speeches 
as petulant arguments or sneaky asides, when in fact they are often rather 
tortured monologues. The structure of The Jew of Malta allows Barabas to 
engage in the same stylized, boastful, ultimately theatrical magniloquence 
with which the other grandees express themselves; the structure of The Mer- 
chant of Venice requires Shylock to articulate his grievances in language 
which makes the most of the dramatic opposition between Gentile and Jew. 
Barabas swears by the plagues of Egypt and the curse of heaven, by eternal 
night, by clouds of darkness and the Primus Motor; invokes fiery pillars and 
dismal shades; indulges in the resonant names of his far-flung brother-mer- 
chants: “Kirriah Jairim, the great Jew of Greece, / Obed in Bairseth, Nones 
in Portugal, / Myself in Malta.” He reaches out easily to classical allusions 
and historical analogies: 


As fatal be it to her as the draught 

Of which great Alexander drunk and died, 
And with her let it work like Borgia’s wine, 
Whereof his sire, the Pope, was poisonéd. 
In few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, 
The juice of Hebon, and Cocytus' breath, 
And all the poisons of the Stygian pool 
Break from the fiery kingdom, and in this 
Vomit your venom, and envenom her 

That like a fiend hath left her father thus. 


(Marlowe doesn't quite let him get away with it, undercuts it with Ithamore's 
ironic commentary: “What a blessing has he given’t? Was ever pot of rice 
porridge so sauced?") In The Merchant of Venice all the lovely classical allu- 
sions are sounded in Belmont — Portia’s girlishly-wise talk about young 
Alcibiades and Hercules and the Dardanian wives; the swift rush of Homeric 
narratives in the amorous duet between Lorenzo and Jessica in Portia's gar- 
den; and Shylock himself tends to take his conceits from the Old Testament 
whenever he doesn't coin his own preposterous and indecorous similes. 
Barabas's syntax is the syntax of dignity and self-control: 


Well, then, my lord, say, are you satisfied? 
You have my goods, my money, and my wealth, 
My ships, my store, and all that I enjoyed. 
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And, having all, you can request no more, 
Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 

' And now shall move you to bereave my life. 


One might be tempted to discover a similar kind of nobility in Shylock: 

in the famous lecture to Antonio, for example, full of reproach and righteous- 

“ness, beginning, “Signior Antonio, many a time and oft / In the Rialto you 
have rated me / About my moneys and my usances,” and ending 


moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say 
‘Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
А cur can lend three thousand ducats? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key 
With bated breath, and whis’pring humbleness 
Say this: 
‘Fair sir, you spet on me on Wednesday last, 
You spurn’d me such a day — another time 
You саа me dog: and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys?” 


This may be eloquence of a kind. But isn’t it also a nasty sort of eloquence? 
There is something crooked, petulant, taunting in these imagined retorts to 
Antonio: the note that finally won't go away is the note of whining, the bond- 
man's key; and to an audience already stirred up to distrust the Jew, the 
speech is apt to communicate itself as something less than noble. And in 
the most famous conversation of all — “Hath not a Jew eyes?" — which is 
always (perversely) excerpted as a soliloquy when Shylock in fact springs 
it on Salerio in reply to a leading question, it's been noted often enough how 
easily these quick, excited, rhetorical questions, with their funny lilt, lend 
themselves to comic recitation and comic gesture. For that matter, one's 
willingness to take the speech straight is always being undercut by Shylock's 
characteristically twisted parrallels: “If you prick us, do we not bleed? if 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die?" Is this 
really an affirmation of the Jew's humanity? Isn't it rather — this bleeding 
and tickling and dying in one and the same breath — merely another instance 
of Shylock's grotesque inability to brush the cobwebs out of his mind? 

In a play in which the element of music turns into the paramount symbol 
of concord, Shylock's very syntax is purposefully discordant, ugly; the man's 
aversion to music, to harmony, to "the vile squealing of tbe wry-neck'd fife" 
betrays itself in his violent, frantic, broken onslaught on language, discon- 
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nected and disconcerting in its mumbo-jumbo; the others can only laugh and 
marvel at it: 


I never heard a passion so confus'd, 

So strange, outrageous, and so variable 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets, — 

“Му daughter! О my ducats! О my daughter! 

Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! 
Justice, the law, my ducats, and my daughter! 

A sealéd bag, two sealéd bags of ducats, 

Of double ducats, stol’n from me by my daughter!’ 


Or the concatenation of discrete detail, the total breakdown of rhythm 
in the wake of Jessica’s flight — I follow Van Doren’s legitimate extracts 
from III 1: 


Why, there, there, there, there! A diamond gone, cost me two thousand 
ducats in Frankfort! A curse never tell upon our nation till now. I never 
felt it till now. Two thousand ducats in that; and other precious, precious 
jewels. I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her 
ear! Would she were hears'd at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin! . . . I 
thank God, I thank God. Is't true? is't true? .. . I thank thee, good Tubal, 
good news, good news! Ha, hal . . . Thou stick’st a dagger in me. I shall 
never see my gold again. Fourscore ducats at a sitting! Fourscore ducats! 
Lam very glad of it. ГИ plague him; TI torture him. I am glad of it... .Nay, 
that's true, that's very true. Go, Tubal, fee me an officer; bespeak him a 
fortnight before....Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue; go, 
good Tubal; at our synagogue, Tubal. 


A person who betrays his spiritual disconcertedness in such syncopated 
sounds — “Ho, no, no, no, no!” "Why, there, there, there, therel" "Out upon 
her! Thou torturest me, Tubal!” — and who succumbs to rhythms "so con- 
fus'd, so strange, outrageous, and so variable" would be stifled by the pure 
music-filled air of Belmont. For language, too, is the mirror of the soul; and 
in a play in which music surrounds and penetrates the Christian lovers, the 
simple moral — “Da wo man singt, da lass Dich ruhig nieder / Boese Men- 
schen haben keine Lieder" — is spelled out, very close to the end, in a pretty 
recital by Shylock's brand-new son-in-law, the robber of his Christian ducats 
and the perverter of his daughter: 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and. spoils, 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted: — mark the music. 
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In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 


“An unthrift love,” “ a spendthrift lover.” To the old Jew-miser the coup- 
ling of such terms provides the final outrage; and to try to seduce him into 
acquiescence were love's labour's lost. People like that, says Shakespeare, 
have to be dragged to the baptismal font. 


б VIL 

In trying to pinpoint the elements which Shylock shares with Barabas, 
one is sooner or later bound to be struck by their patently external character. 
‚ The qualities they share are the fixed components of an age-old legend, а 
religious fiction (or an unending historical nightmare, though they would 
hardly have thought of it that way); whatever these two plays have in com- 
mon are the stuff of tradition, of mythology — the “given.” Faust always 
sells his soul to the devil; the wolf always eats Red Riding Hood's grand- 
mother; the Jew always feeds on the Christians. So we have our routine mo- 
tions, our basic businesses. To expect anything like a realistic transcription 
of the Jews from people who have never seen one, who know of them only 
by hearsay and disquieting rumors, and to judge these plays by the criteria 
of naturalism — really, were it not to consider too curiously to consider so? 
What other "evidence" have these writers to go on? The Authority of Script- 
ure; the polemics of the Church Militant; perhaps also the superstitious 
belief which clings to us all that there is something frightful about people 
to whom frightful things keep happening: one's touchy suspicion of the 
accident-prone person. But hardly the evidence of their senses. When Charles 
Macklin, some eighty-five years after the readmission of the Jews, revived 
Shylock at Drury Lane in 1741, inducing insomnia in King George II and 
frightening his subjects out of their living wits (for who in that audience 
could forget for a second that Macklin himself had killed a fellow-actor in 
a quarrel over a wig a few years back, had been tried for murder, and was 
rumored in private life to be the devil?), the great actor, in preparing for 
his role, “made daily visits to the center of business, the ‘Change and the 
adjacent Coffee-houses, that by a frequent intercourse and conversation with 
the ‘unforeskinned race’-he might habituate himself to their air and deport- 
ment.” But the generations of Edward Alleyn hardly enjoyed Macklin’s re- 
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search facilities — to say nothing of his unique prestige. Whether these en- 
riched his performance is another question. 

Beyond these operatives, a few conventions of the stage. As lineal de- 
scendant of the Devil, the Jew of Shylock’s vintage inevitably moves in an 
atmosphere of laughter — but of apprehensive laughter: tentative, wary, 
inhibited, checked by one’s instinct for watchful waiting and hedging one’s 
bets. (Only a later playwright like Granville, who in a way anticipates the 
conception of the “dirty little Jew” favored by mindless Victorian cheapjacks 
like Tom Taylor and Dion Boucicault, disinfects the danger and removes 
the inhibitions by downgrading Shylock to a figure of sordid contempt, per- 
forming his ugly little monkey-business in an atmosphere of squalid farce.) 
You cannot quite call him a stock-figure, comprehended in this one trait or 
that — pure miser, pure butcher; the type is just flexible enough to permit 
of mutations, changes in posture, adjustments in perspective, and to generate, 
here and there, a small shock of surprise. Monomaniacs like Shylock are not 
simply types; in certain ways Shylock’s single-minded and indestructible avar- 
ice has much more of old Grandet's ruling passion in it than of Harpagon’s 
blandly innocuous clowning. 

If it is true that the stage-Jew transcends the simplistic character of the 
stock type, it is equally plain that the dramatic sphere which defines him 
and his bearings remains essentially the sphere of popular drama. Rooted 
as he is in the popular plays of the Middle Ages, the Jew-figure persistently 
flourishes in dramas (and novels) which thrive on elements that magnetize 
the crowds: on superficially complex plots; spectacular adventures; extremes 
of innocence and depravity; intoxicating emotions; a densely cluttered cast 
of characters ranging from Duke to thief, Emperor to clown; language which 
oscillates feverishly between outrageous bombast and banal níaiserie; 
whirlwind changes in mise-en-scéne, from the moonlit terraces to the stews 
and ghettos. The classic theatre, with its handful of exemplary personnages, 
its few austere motifs and situations, its fastidious avoidance of physical and 
verbal frenzy — a theatre such as this, which places the highest premium 
on self-control and elevated norms of seemliness, has no use for the Jew, 
or for eccentric or distorted figures of any kind: Jews, blackamoors, hunch- 
backs, stammerers, drunkards and prestidigitators — why, their intrusion 
into this hermetic society would at once disrupt the severity of its sentiments 
and the symmetry of appearances: the flies on the marble floors, the wart 
on Cleopatra’s nose. The history of the stage-Jew is therefore essentially 
bound up with the history of the popular stage: with medieval church plays, 
the Elizabethan theatre, Sturm und Drang, sentimental comedy, Romantic 
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and Victorian melodrama, Biedermeier play. (Later on, in the kind of “cross- 
section” drama — almost intrinsically second-rate — which depends for its 
choreography on the inclusion of multiple representative social or profes- 
sional types, the Jew may appear simply as one more available specimen, 
though his presence is often little more than arbitrary: in Tolstoy’s satire on 
quack science, The Fruits of Enlightenment, for example, in which Tolstoy 
opposes the simple superstitions of the peasantry to the stupid pretensions 
of the upper classes to spiritualistic hocus-pocus, the excitable Jewish me- 
dium in the crowd is presented as merely another minor exemplar of fake 
culture, along with The Professor, The Physician, and so on.) It’s scarcely 
a coincidence that the one great Jew-play of the eighteenth century which 
falls outside the strictly popular categories, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, 
should have remained sufficiently sui generis for almost two hundred years 
to discourage imitators; and, great as the play remains after many readings, 
hardly anybody nowadays would claim much liveliness or sharp individua- 
tion for its hero: the play is essentially polemic, though polemic on the 
loftiest scale. Where the Jew does appear among the neo-classic writers 
— in Dryden’s Love Triumphant, say, or later on in Voltaire’s La femme 
qui a raison — the playwright makes sure that he leaves his august principles 
at home and writes farce or situation comedy. In Dryden’s so-styled “tragi- 
comedy,” for example, Sancho, the apostate Jew who figures in the comedic 
subplot (where Jews are generally told to make themselves at home) simply 
talks in the coarse undifferentiated language of Restoration comedy, without 
regard to race, creed, or color: “Pr’ythee, sweet devil, do not ogle me, nor 
squeeze my palm so feelingly; thou dear infernal, do not;” “take back your 
trumpery, I mean your daughter; or Г send for the scavenger with a dung- 
cart.” (On merely esthetic grounds one may prefer this to the heroic twaddle 
which Dryden foists on the “tragic” plotters upstairs: “What words are these? 
I feel my vital heart / Forsake my limbs, my curdled blood retreat!” and the 
like.) The degree to which Dryden’s Jew has been disarmed in the century 
since the palmy days of Barabas (Love Triumphant was first acted in 1693) 
may be gauged by stage-direction: 


“Enter Sancho, picking his teeth.” 


Where the knife has been whittled down to a toothpick, the gentile spectator 
no longer has anything to fear, and the laughter, coarse and unrestrained, 
may explode in box, pit, and gallery, free from anxiety. 

Finally, once you have gotten past the theological sanctions and the histor- 
ical sources, and past the more durable theatrical conventions, you come up 
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against an occasional critical manifesto, a professorial word-to-the-wise. The 
good Rymer, for example, didn’t think Othello quite the proper article for 
tragedy, because Othello is black and the tragic hero, says Rymer, ought al- 
ways to be white; and as late as 1873, the younger Dumas, in the Preface to 
La femme de Claude, written as a showpiece for the greatest Jewish actress 
of modern times, maintained in all seriousness that on the stage the Jew 
must axiomatically be ludicrous — and, as Landa reminds us, similar opin- 
ions were defended with obstinacy by Scribe and Scarcey. It may be diffi- 
cult to find stimulating excuses for Dumas & Company, but one’s sense of the 
proprieties revolts against even trying to find the same excuses for Marlowe 
and Shakespeare, For the purposes of making a play, these writers could 
live with certain elementary assumptions about the Jews, but I doubt that 
they worried about these things very much. This needs to be said, because 
every so often one hears the argument that both Marlowe and Shakespeare 
must have been keenly alive to the oppression of the Jews and sufficiently 
perturbed to bring this out into the open; why else should they have gone 
out of their way to allow Barabas and Shylock to articulate their grievances 
so explicitly and so eloquently? Without for the moment making too much 
of the eloquence (which rather begs the question), surely the simplest 
answer is that every great writer is as it were trained to a sense of equity; 
a sense, also, that things are not simple, and that the blood-thirstiest Hotten- 
tot deserves to have the grounds of his thirst looked into if he is to be taken 
at all seriously to begin with; a consciousness, finally, that not everything 
is capable of being explained, that there remains, when all is said and done, 
an element of the submerged, the irrational and gratuitous: Shylock's “ГИ 
not answer that! / But say it is my humour, — is't answered?" Sometimes, in 
listening to critics who try to whitewash Shakespeare by foisting on him 
public-spirited opinions about the Jews and prophylactic intentions toward 
them — the Playwright as Thinker —Т keep hearing in the background 
one of those inane scraps of conversation between Peter Cooke and Dudley 
Moore — they happen to be talking about Queen Victoria's assumptions of 
the royal prerogative: 

Cooke. Of course, Queen Victoria used th i 

decl did't sho? Qu e royal prerogative a great 

Moore. J think some people would say she overused it. 

Cooke. Would they? 

Moore. They would, yes! 

Cooke, I think others would say she underused it. 


Moore. І think most people would say nothing at all. Hm. Yes — І 
think I'm one of those. 
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Admitting the lameness of the analogy (strictly Shandean association), 
I think Shakespeare was one of those. Very likely (but who is to say?) he 
found in his Jew a grateful antagonist to his sporty, fun-loving, extravagant 
crew of rioters and lovers; the literary sources he had ready at hand; since 
his innate dignity and his instinct for dramatic finesse kept him from turning 
Shylock loose as merely another swine like Gernutus, he invested him with 
his moral fervor, his motives, and his cue for wrath; tact and imagination did 
the rest — are you answered yet? 

Even murkier, in its failure to distinguish between the extrinsic and the 
intrinsic, is the obverse argument — that Shylock’s Jewishness is dramatic- 
ally irrelevant and that Shylock is no more essentially the Jew than Iago 
is essentially the Italian, or Macbeth the Scotsman, or Claudius the Dane; 
pigstickers all. It seems to me that all it takes to defuse that particular fog- 
bomb is to respect the text; and if you do that no amount of special pleading 
can obscure the fact that Shakespeare wrote Jew into Shylock’s every line 
and gesture, and that Shylock’s Jewishness is the source of all his hatreds 
and his sufferings, his clean-cut crimes, and his questionable reward. The 
national definitions of Macbeth and Claudius are flimsy by comparison, 
largely the accidental yield of Shakespeare’s historical source materials: by 
altering a few lines here and there, the writer could have shifted the setting 
without violence. How The Merchant of Venice could survive as the play 
it is if the Jew were yanked out of it and a non-Jew put in his place is not 
clear to me. The phrase “because I am a Jew!” runs through the play — de- 
fensive, accusatory, petulant, self-pitying — like a refrain. “Because he is 
a Jew” the Christians behave as they do; they base all their expectations on 
his Jewishness and predicate all their businesses on it, and they damn him 
for a Jew with monotonous regularity. Naturally it’s idle to blame Shake- 
speare for the public misuse of Shylock’s name by later generations; but if 
Shylock has passed into the vocabulary as a damning epithet for Jew, then 
this is something which (despite Shakespeare) is deeply latent in the play, 
and there is no point in blinking the fact. (The distinction may be super- 
subtle, but when Sir Oliver Surface in Sheridan’s School for Scandal delivers 
himself of the lines, “Odds life, do you take me for Shylock in the play, that 
you would raise money of me on your own flesh and blood?” one feels that 
Sheridan is still close enough to Shakespeare to appreciate the dramatic arti- 
fice involved in the portrayal, without generalizing this beyond its dramatic 
application; in later writers the phrase “in the play” will be automatically 
dropped.) On the other hand, I shouldn’t think that in calling his step-father 
a murderous damned incestuous Dane, Hamlet expresses sentiments which 
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are of interest to the nation; if the Italians are worried about Iago, I have 
yet to hear about it; and the last time I asked young Ian MacGregor IIT 
(Cornell, Class of 70) what he thought of Lady Macbeth’s Scottish features, 
he rolled his eyes for all the world like Owen Glendower and very politely 
asked me whether I had been reading The Merchant of Venice, by any 
chance. 

So there we are. 

ҮШ 

A figure like Shylock not only foreshadows later stage-Jews; їп a sense he 
recapitulates them all. Whatever you take him to be — literary stereotype; 
vestigial morality figure, the embodiment of an abstract vice; Elizabethan 
bogeyman; symbol of religious persecution; comic figure in a piece of artifice 
(it’s just a movie, dear, don’t cry, it's just a movie) — Shakespeare's man, 
though he may not have gotten his pound of flesh, has at least gotten under 
everybody’s skin. Until the end of the nineteenth century, the playwrights 
were to find him virtually intractable. During the seventeenth century, which 
reveals itself increasingly as a blank to the historian of the stage-Jew in Eng- 
land, you get a handful of crude adaptations of Shakespeare’s play — trashy, 
of interest perhaps to the anthropologist or historian of manners. For the 
sentimentalists of Cumberland’s and Dibdin’s generation who emerged at 
the end of the eighteenth century, the point was to turn Shylock as nearly 
as possible upside down; but naturally a man doesn’t disappear by being 
stood on his head: he merely reveals his oddity. The trouble with simple 
antitypes like Sheva and Dibdin’s small creatures is that they exist only by 
virtue of the type which they’ve been commissioned to liquidate, and so the 
point of reference remains the вате. The intentions of people like Cumber- 
land and Dibdin and Mrs Inchbald, and Kotzebue and Iffand in Germany, 
may have been perfectly laudable, but simple souls and bad writers that 
they were, the results were not especially encouraging. (Cumberland’s philo- 
Semitism, for that matter, rested on a fairly cynical and transparent profit- 
motive: he had produced an unexpected hit by presenting a virtuous West 
Indian and Irishman — traditional objects of scorn — in one of his comedies, 
then presented a virtuous Scotsman, and when he consulted his Muse whom 
to rescue next for box-office purposes, lo, the Muse answered: The Jews. The 
Jews it was. Rather the same story with Dibdin: one of the officials of Drury 
Lane having “lamented that he could not get the character of a comic Jew 
to perform in town” and put in a requisition for “one [Jew] quite as benevo- 
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lent, but more farcical, than Mr. Cumberland’s Sheva,” Dibdin went to work 
and delivered the article in breathtakingly short time. ) 

The sentimentalists perhaps created gratuitous difficulties for themselves 
in trying to talk Shylock out of the public mind by explicit argument and 
sententiousness. Instead of creating dramatically compelling figures, they 
blurred their anti-Shylocks by intellectualizing the issues, and their intellects 
were not precisely razor-sharp. In trying to prove that Jews did have affec- 
tions, organs, and dimensions, they succeeded in proving very nearly the 
opposite by presenting, not a Man, but a formula-on-legs. After a while, 
the dramatic situation itself, to say nothing of the characters, lost whatever 
force it might have had by monotonous repetition: elderly widowed Jewish 
money-lender, usually of foreign origin but domiciled in England, who speaks 
ludicrous stage-gibberish, is axiomatically presumed by the Christians in 
the play to be the old Shylock writ small (“Here comes old Sheva, the rich 
Jew, the merest muckworm in the city of London”), until the crisis on which 
the play hinges reveals him to be a paragon of generosity, samaritan self- 
sacrifice — the seven deadly virtues rolled into a cotton-ball. In the final 
scene of Cumberland’s The Jew, Sheva is solemnly led onstage by the Bassa- 
nio of the ensemble and presented to his half-dozen beneficiaries as “the 
widow’s friend, the orphan’s father, the poor man’s protector, the universal 
philanthropist”; but before this purification rite can have any meaning, Sheva 
has to be mistaken (with his own consent and encouragement ) for “a blood- 
sucker, an extortioner, a Shylock, an uncharitable dog, a muckworm, a ba- 
boon, an ass, a fool, a jack-a-dandy, an imp of Beelzebub” — Sheva himself 
rattles off the insults with some of Shylock’s pleasant sense of his antagonists, 
not because they provide him with an incentive to revenge but because they 
place his generosity on the highest possible scale and show up the perverse 
measure of his goodness. (Of course this, too, is a form of revenge: avenging 
yourself on your former enemy by showering him with financial aid: you 
not only exact gratitude that way but show up his misconceptions in the 
most glaring light. Translated into politics, this sometimes creates areas of 
friction where there were none before.) The motives for the Jew's conduct 
are apt to be disclosed, as explicitly as possible, in pat announcements, em- 
barrassing in their bad taste — commercials, really: 

The Jew and the Doctor. Ma dear, 1 always minds de main chance. The 
panker on whom I draw for payment, is Provitence; he placed you in ma 


hands as a pledge in his favour. . . . If ever you see a helpless creature 
vat needs your assistance, give if for ma sake, etc etc. 
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The School for Prejudice. If I have any goodness apout me, I didn't 
learn it out of de Jews, noder out of de Christians — it was part of the 
shtock in trade given me from a better world. 

The Jew. I do not bury [my moneys] in a synagogue, or any other pile; 
I do not waste it upon vanity, or public works; I leave it to a charitable 
heir, and build my hospital in the human heart. 


The Jew as Christian, the Jew as Florence Nightingale; indeed this para- 
dox, too, is worked for all it’s worth by the playwright: “ГЇЇ you call you 
Christian, then; and this proud merchant Jew”; to which the only respectable 
answer is Sheva’s ironic retort: “I shall not thank you for that compliment.” 

To be fair to them, the sentimentalists laboured under extraordinary handi- 
caps in trying to deal honestly with the underdeveloped tribes in their midst. 
In a way, the whole sentimental tradition worked against anything like a 
fair picture of minority races, whom it was so much easier to patronize and 
gape at than to treat as equals, Moreover, a generation of writers who believe 
in the primacy of the emotions, unspoilt by the civilized and schooled intel- 
lect, are apt to search out their exemplary types of virtue among animals, 
children, and primitives, often without a sense of discriminating among these. 
Ideally the sentimentalist wants his characters raw and rustic — one re- 
members Rousseau's recipe for the good life: a charming woman, a faithful 
friend, a little boat, and a cow. The sentimental depiction of the Jews thus 
raised problems which the portrayal of outlandish primitives — Africans, say, 
or Cherokees — didn’t raise. These were nobly savage or tamely savage; 
they were kind and dumb because in their peacefully anarchic state of 
nature they retained their natural innocence, simplicity, simple-mindedness. 
But the Jews, unlike the Hottentots and the Jamaican Negroes and the Amer- 
ican Indians, were traditionally associated with large metropolitan nerve- 
centers, and therefore neither fine and solitary enough to keep a fever-chart 
of their sensibilities nor savage enough to assimilate to the trees and the 
rocks and the beasts in the field. They were very much part of the fair; these 
tents of Israel, pitched in Pettycoat Lane, were occupied by people whose 
profession called for the constant exercise of mental skill, mathematical 
aptitude, a talent — precisely — for calculation. As a result, Cumberland 
and Smollett and Dibdin were forever forced to blink at the paradox of 
intelligent kindness, cerebral benevolence: virtuous misers. They had some- 
how to explain away not merely the case-history of Judas but the whole 
spectacle of a sentimental usurer. "Money-lenders with hearts!” says a char- 
acter in Dibdin's The Jew and the Doctor. “Come, I like that!" “Is it for a 
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Jew Cloaths Man to have a soul?” asks somebody in a foolish play entitled 
Mordechais Beard. The question obviously begs for a rhetorical answer; 
it'll be a long one; so all one gets for one’s pains is talk. 


To trace the development of the stage-Jew with any degree of exhaustive- 
ness past Shylock is not, in the jargon of my profession, “within the scope 
of this paper”; besides, the bibliographer himself has sketched the history 
of the subject for us. If one were to look for any single term to describe the 
contemporary stage-Jew from the Middle Ages down to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the.term parasite will perhaps do as well as any: whatever 
else defines Shylock, the two traits which cling to him and which trail after 
him are his cannibalism and his usury: parasite either way. After the read- 
mission of the Jews to England in 1655, a certain domestication of the tribe 
inevitably set in, on the stage as elsewhere, though it is idle to pretend that 
literature functions as a direct index to social change. Secularized and in- 
oculated, Shylock the parasite persists, in one guise or another, throughout 
the nineteenth century: in Grabbe’s obscene fairy-play Cinderella, in Heb- 
bel’s The Diamond, Gustav Freytag’s Journalists, Tom Taylor’s Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, and (saddest of all) in the very young Chekhov. Shylock’s blade, 
dulled by the centuries, still flashes occasionally; the old phrase “Here shal be 
Cannibals” from the forgotten play by Day, Rowley, and Wilkins, is still 
sounded here and there; and if the Jew no longer wields the knife himself, 
he'll sell it to you at a bargain and let you do your own killing. Here is Shy- 
lock, 1836. Buechner’s Woyzeck. Scene 18. Pawnshop: Woyzeck and Jew: 


Woyzeck, The little pistol is too much. 
Jew. Buy it or don't buy it, suit yourself. 
Woyzeck. How much is the knife? 


Jew. It's a sharp one. Going to cut your throat with it? Well: how about 
it? Ill give it to you as cheap as another. You can have your death cheap, 
but not for nothing. How about it? You can have your death at a bargain. 


Woyzeck. Thatll cut more than bread. 

Jew. Two pennies. 

Woyzeck. There. (Goes). 

Jew. “There!” As if it was nothing! It’s money, ain't it? The дор! 


Fifty years later, in Chekhov's Platonov, the Jewish owner of a restaurant 
chain (sixty-three pubs), Vengerovich Sr., instructs a young horse-thief to 
cripple the title-figure of the play, a decadent, self-destructive Don Juan 
schoolteacher who has been giving the Jew a bad time: “I mean cripple, not 
kill. Cripple him; that is, give him such a beating that hell remember it all 
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his life. . . . Break some bones, or disfigure his face.” And later on, with a per- 
haps unintended echo from Shylock: “When you're beating him, don't forget 
to say, ‘This is from the grateful publican.’” But even at that precocious age 
— he wrote the play as a student, in his very early twenties — Chekhov is 
much too clear-eyed and clinical a writer to be fairly paired off with those 
mouldy Victorian puppeteers, with their tabloid versions of cheats and cut- 
throats: Vengerovich, no more the simple butcher than Shylock, resents being 
insulted by this mealy-mouthed fainéant Romeo as Shylock resents being 
insulted by these noisy spendthrifts. In his more leisurely moments, Chek- 
hov's man moves with a certain aplomb among the Russian landowning 
classes, on whom he preys all the more easily because they themselves are 
too far gone in sloth to keep their estates intact; while the Jew’s son, Isaac 
Abramovich to Abram Abramovich, already (these are the eighteen-eighties ) 
indulges in the melancholia, the neurotically defensive arrogance, the self- 
tormented irony associated with the new generation. 

By and large, though, as the fleshly theme sounded increasingly thin and 
out of tune with the times, the music of the three thousand ducats, the dreams 
of money-bags tonight, Shylock as Economic Man, as entrepreneur, went 
on and on and on. Roughly the first half of the nineteenth century devoted 
itself to the Jew who is little and dirty both: the pedlar, the fence, the old 
clothes’ man, the picker up of filthy trifles. In a nasty review of Disraeli’s 
Tancred, James Russell Lowell tried to impose some sense of history on 
things to account for the Jew’s magpie instincts, as he saw them: 


That the idolators of ceremony and tradition should become the venders 
of old clothes, that the descendants of those who, within earshot of the 
thunders of Sinai, could kneel before the golden calf, should be the 
money-changers of Europe, has in it something of syllogistic complete- 
ness. The work by which the elder D'Israeli will be remembered is the 
old curiosity shop of literature. The son, with his trumpery of the past, is 
clearly a vender of the same wares, and an offshoot from the same stock. 


By the time Lowell wrote this — the review appeared in 1847 — the con- 
temporary stage-Jew, for the first time since the Renaissance, was again 
beginning to rise in social and economic status (though hardly in social 
esteem ) and, putting on a clean shirt, went off to dine with the de Nucingens 
— also rich and Jewish. The Jew-muckworm of sentimental comedy and 
Romantic melodrama, by a series of successful deals (like fixing the World 
Series) is getting on in the world; the history of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century stage-Jew, with a squint at the actualities of the New 
Rialto, is largely the history of the Jew’s rise from rags to riches, pedlar to 
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tycoon: back to Barabas. His morals haven’t necessarily improved in the 
process, and his manners only so much. The type that begins to emerge 
from about mid-century past 1914 is the social parasite, the unctuous social 
climber — successfully or unsuccessfully, but almost always disreputably, the 
would-be assimilationist, whom it would be so much less painful to assimilate 
if his nose were shorter, his skin less tawny, his conversation less vulgar, his 
cufflinks less shiny. The type is to be found in the plays of Pinero and Somer- 
set Maugham, and those of lesser men. 

By the end of the nineteenth century and at the outset of the twentieth, 
the Jew's problematic social status generally, divorced from the cash-nexus, 
is beginning to engage the playwright’s solicitude in dozens of comedies de 
thése: Nordau’s Dr. Kohn, Schnitzler’s Professor Berhardi, Henri Nathansen’s 
Within the Walls. What interests these writers are the Jew’s attitude toward 
his own religion in an increasingly secular and pluralistic society, toward 
intermarriage, toward social anti-Semitism. La belle juive, in the meantime, 
remains about as boringly belle juive as ever; but these things, like all others, 
depend finally on the playwrights ability to disengage himself from the 
stereotype and affirm his freedom; and if the playwright is only great enough, 
as Grillparzer and Hauptmann are, the belle juive will naturally be drawn 
into the sphere of his integrity. In Grillparzer’s splendid Jewess of Toledo, 
for example, a late version of the quasi-historical legend already picked up 
by the earlier Spanish playwrights — by Lope de Vega, Mira de Amescua, 
Garcia Huerta — the Jewess Rachel who charms King Alphonso to bed 
emerges as a rather gorgeous, sophisticated combination of go-getting, 
promiscuity, and lofty bitchiness; and the neurotic Jewess in Hauptmann's 
Gabriel Schilling’s Flight, though the play is hardly vintage Hauptmann, 
has a lot more in common with Hedda Gabler than with Ivanhoe's heroic 
sweetheart. 


Edward Coleman, our patient bibliographer, died in September 1939, 
two days after Hitler's invasion of Poland. He escaped by a few years the 
two nightmares of the times: the genocide of the Jews and the explosion of 
the A-bomb. The Nazi persecution of the Jews had already occupied a few 
of the playwrights before the war: Brecht in the dramatic sketches collected 
under the title Furcht und Elend des Dritten Reiches; the Danish playwright- 
priest Kaj Munk (he was shot of course); and the subject was to occupy others 
during and after the war: Werfel, Sartre, Hochhuth. Where millions perish, 
the individual turns into a non-person, disappears on these dunghills of 
death. So you fix the event in a place-name instead and talk about Auschwitz 
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and Hiroshima. In the theatre, where Thingism doesn’t work, where you 
need minimally A and B, or Mr Zero-sub-One and Mr Zero-sub-Two, the 
focus begins to shift: the stage-Jew is no longer assimilated to a prelogical 
tradition (that’s been exploded, at last), is no longer a person meaningfully 
defined by his social and professional commitments — husband, doctor, 
rabbi, playboy, kidnapper; what defines him is the external event, the com- 
mon catastrophe. How will he escape? How will he go to his deathP How 
long can he hold out? Is he going to scream now? No, he won't escape. Yes, 
of course, he is going to scream. The crisis turns more than ever into a test 
of “character,” if you like, but the dramatic motive is implicit in the general 
havoc, not individually determined. Here are the camps. Will his murderers 
feel guilty? Will he feel guilty for being murdered? 

Our text for today is The Investigation. A boy of nine is loaded into a 
truck. 7th Witness, loquitur: 


I heard 

a guard talking through the barbed wire 
to a nine-year-old boy 

You know a lot for a boy your age 
he said 

The boy answered 

I know that I know a lot 

and I also know 

Tm not going to learn апу more 
He was loaded into a truck 

with a group 

of about 90 children 

When the children started 
screaming and struggling 

the boy yelled 

Get in here 

Get in the truck 

Stop your crying 

You saw the way 

your parents and grandparents 
went 

Climb in 

then you'll get to see them again 
And as they were being driven off 
I heard 

him shout back to the guard 

You won't be forgiven 


anything 
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One thinks of Chaucer’s “litel clergeon, seven yeer of age, who had his 
throat cut by the Jews; of the Croxton Play; and of — Oh, the Chimneys. — 
How these old griefs return. 


Note 


Anyone familiar with the literature will recognize my debt, even where this 
has not been indicated in the text, to the book-length studies by J. L. Cardozo, 
M. J. Landa, H. Sinsheimer, Bernard D. Grebanier, and Toby B. Lelyveld. On 
The Merchant of Venice, the literature is so large that one has to pick and choose: 
the essays I have read with particular pleasure are those by Mark Van Doren, 
Harley Granville-Barker, E. E. Stoll, E. М. W. Tillyard, Frank Kermode, W. Н. 
Auden, С. L. Barber, and Cecil Roth. In my comments on usury, I have lifted 
two or three paragraphs from an earlier study of mine, From Shylock to Svengali 
(Stanford 1960); these are reprinted by permission of the Stanford University 
Press. For Marlowe and Shakespeare the texts I have used, as both reliable and 
very generally available, are Irving Ribner’s one-volume edition of Marlowe's 
Complete Plays published by the Odyssey Press (N У 1963) and J. В. Brown's 
edition of The Merchant of Venice, vol 23 in the New Arden Shakespeare (Cam- 
bridge, Mass 1955); and also the extracts of The Merchant from Mark Van Doren’s 
Shakespeare (N Y 1939). The quotations from Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller are 
based on the text of Ronald B. McKerrow and F. P. Wilson (Oxford 1958) but I 
have modernized the spelling throughout. The Croxton Play has been included 
in Joseph Quincy Adams’s Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (Boston 1924). The 
quoted matter from Chekhov's Platonov, as translated by David Magarshack (N Y 
©1964), is reprinted by permission of Hill and Wang; and I am grateful to Athe- 
neum for permission to reprint the excerpt from Peter Weiss's The Investigation, 
“Song of the Camp” 1, English version by Jon Swan and Ulu Grosbard (М У ©1966). 
A brief tribute to Edward Coleman by Abraham Berger appears in the Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library txn (August 1959). 
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A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL: LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Contemporary fashion illustrations, on the First Floor. Through September. Oils, acrylics, col- 
Јарез, and works in other media by Berenice Dreifus, Tamara Essner, and Betty Fast, in the Art 
Library. September 16 through October 15. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
“We Own the Night,” oil paintings and water-colors by the Black Roots, ше, Through September. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenne South 
Black and white tographs of diversified themes in New York Ci Horast Schaefer and 
Tae ean ыш сы | i DM Hn a . 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
" 103 West 135th Street 
A display of manuscripts and many of the books appearing in foreign translation of the late poet 
peu Hughes. Through September.  : 2 da a 
* A catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at 81.95. 
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Dryden’s “Ape of the French Eloquence” 


and Richard Flecknoe 


Ву Махомиллам Е. Novak 

University of California, Los Angeles 

N HIS masterful satire, Mac Flecknoe, Dryden proclaimed Richard 

Fleckuoe the emperor of the state of dullness, only surpassed by his 

successor, Thomas Shadwell, and gave Flecknoe a doubtful kind of poetic 
immortality. 





Sh——-alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years: 
Sh——alone, of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirm'd in full stupidity. 


It is generally agreed that Mac Flecknoe is the greatest lampoon in the English 
language and among the best satires ever written, and in an effort to provide 
some background to the poem, many editors and critics have discussed and 
charted Dryden's literary quarrels with Shadwell. But there is no adequate 
explanation of why Dryden chose Flecknoe as the old ruler of “acrostic land." 
The exact date of Dryden’s composition of Mac Flecknoe is in doubt, 
though it was probably conceived some time after Flecknoe published his 
"L'Envoye," an announcement of retirement from writing, in 1673.7 The poem 
is, after all, not about Flecknoe’s death but his retirement, and the witty 
lines are of the kind a writer savors over a period of years. That he worked 
on it between 1674 and 1678 is not at all unlikely. Even more in doubt is 
the exact reason for his attack on Flecknoe. The most recent theory is that 
Dryden may have been angered by Flecknoe’s prologue to his tragi-comedy, 
Emilia, in 1672,3 but this fails to account for a clear pattern of attacks and 
1 See for example R. Jack Smith “Shadwell’s Impact upon John Dryden” Review of English 
Studies xx (1044) 20-44. 
2 Epigrams Made at Several Times Continued to the Year 1673 (London 1673) 98. For another 
reason to date the occasion of the poem in 1673, see George McFadden “Elkanah Settle and 
the Genesis of Mac Flecknoe" Philological Quarterly хали (1964) 55-72. For other views see 
George Thorn-Drury Blane Mac Flecknoe. A Vindication” and Harold Brooks "When did 
Dryden Write Mac Flecknoe?” reprinted in Essential Articles for the Study of John Dryden 
ed Н. T. Swedenberg, Jr (Hamden, Conn. 1966) 157-169; George de Е. Lord ed Poems on 
Affairs of State (New Haven 1963) 376-378; and Earl Miner Dryden’s Poetry (Bloomington 
1967) 77-78. 
3 John Harrington Smith “Dryden and Flecknoe: A Conjecture” Philological Quarterly xxxm 
(1954) 339-340. Edmond Malone Y p) that Dryden was satirizing Flecknoe in his Of 
Dramatic Poesy (1668), a suggestion that has been taken zp by W. P. Ker and George Watson, 
but it is impossible to reconcile Dryden's contempt for Flecknoe's ignorance with the statement 


that the unnamed poet "had some advantage of education,” or Flecknoe’s efforts at French 
elegance with a poet who “affects plainness.” See John Dryden Of Dramatic Poesy ed George 
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counter-attacks between the two poets that goes back at least to December 1 
1669, the date of Dryden's preface to The Tempest, the revision of Shake- 
speare's play on which he had collaborated with Sir William Davenant two 
years previously. If the allusion in the first paragraph is applied to Flecknoe, 
it explains why Dryden should have indulged in such lavish praise of Dave- 
nant and given him more credit for revising Shakespeare's play than he might 
have deserved. 
Dryden began his preface with an attack on prefaces to trivial works: 


The writing of Prefaces to Plays was probably invented by some very 
ambitious Poet, who never thought he had done enough: Perhaps by 
some Ape of the French Eloquence, who uses to make a business of a 
Letter of gallantry, an examen of a Farce; and in short, a great pomp 
and ostentation of words on every trifle. This is certainly the talent of 
that Nation, and ought not to be invaded by any other. They do that out 
of gayety which would be an imposition upon us.* 


The description of this "Ape of the French Eloquence" may seem general 
enough, but it is difficult to see how anyone but Richard Flecknoe could be 
meant. Few poets showed quite so much egotism as Flecknoe. In his preface 
to Aríadne Deserted by Theseus (1654), he boasted of his abilities in both 
poetry and music, of his having conceived of opera before the Italians, and 
of having suggested such a scheme to “a Soveraign Prince.” His A Relation 
of Ten Years Travells in Europe, Asia, Affrique, and America commences 
with a poem to his genius by the Duke of Newcastle — a poem upon which’ 
he comments with great approval. He then tells of his success in all the 
countries of Europe, culminating with his reception by the King of Portugal, 
and his high status in the précieuse court of the noble ladies of Berseel, a 
town outside of Brussels. And in the preface to Erminia (1661), he an- 
nounces himself as the great genius of the English stage: 


To conclude, I hope it may no wayes prejudice it in opinion to have him 
for Author who may say without vanity, that none knows more of the Eng- 
lish Stage then he, nor has seen more of the Latine, French, Spanish and 


Watson (London 1962) 1 20-22. For the idea that Dryden chose Flecknoe merely because of 
his thin appearance to contrast him with the corpulent Shadwell see Anton Lohr Richard Fleck- 
noe (Leipzig 1905) 2-3. In the most recent study of Flecknoe Paul H. Doney concludes that 
the problem is insoluble. See The Life and Works of Richard Flecknoe, unpubl diss (Harvard 
1928) 481-492. 


4 The Dramatic Works ed Montague Summers (London 1931) 152. 

5 (London [1654]) sig АА, р 16, 21, 51. den drew on Flecknoe's reception by the King of 

Portugal in this work for Mac Flecknoe and may also have received some inspiration from а 
ame in which Flecknoe describes his position as “King on Twelf-night," and his proclamation 

Tin French and English) to his subjects. 
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Italian; nor may it prejudice him to be the Authour of it, (whatsoever 
the ignorant and envious say) of the same Profession with Petre Ronsard 
in France; Lopes de Vega in Spain; and the best and famousest, Poets in 


Italy. 

Certainly no one could accuse Flecknoe of modesty. Dryden, whose spe- 
cialty was a pose of humility, must have found such boasting exceedingly 
annoying. 

But what must have been particularly irritating to Dryden was Flecknoe’s 
insistence on French literary form and modes as well as his introducing 
French words into his writings. Samuel Sorbiére’s famous criticism of Eng-. 
lish taste, whether in food or art, written in 1663 after a brief stay in England, 
had brought out a rash of literary patriotism, part of which found its way into 
Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, but Flecknoe continued to ape French 
eloquence.? In one of his earliest works, Loves Dominion, he states that he 
will construct his plot in “a middle way betwixt the French and English, the 
one making it too plain, and the other confused and intrigued,” but his sub- 
ject matter is typical of French précieuse taste and he pointedly follows the 
“Rules of Art” in matters of time, place, and action.” His book of travels ends 
with “A Consolatory Epistle, to the Queen Mother of France, Mary of Me- 
dices; Written about the Year, 41," and the basic format of that work consists 
of letters of gallantry to his noble French-speaking friends in'Brussels.? His 
numerous books of epigrams and characters include translations from the 
French with the French text included.? Even in his Diarium, a poem written 
in the English tradition of burlesque verse (though he lists Scarron among 
the masters of burlesque), he. cannot resist a marginal note in French.” 
Surely no other writer would be so well qualified for Dryden's "Ape." 

But what makes the identification almost a certainty is Dryden's mention 
of an "examen of a Farce.” The word “farce” was associated with French 


e Shi George Williamson "The Occasion of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy" Modern Philology 
(1946 1-9. Flecknoe was not lacking in patriotism, but he thought the English stage 

could ay surpass the French by following their dramatic practices. See A Short Discourse 

| the English Sta ie (1664), in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century ed J. Е. Spingarn 

(Bloomington 1957) п 90—06. 

7 (London 1654) sig A7. In the printed version of Emilia, Flecknoe also followed the French 

practice of introducing a new scene with the entrance of each new character and the French 

concept of liaisons des scénes, according to which each scene was to run into the next in such 

a way that the stage was never empty and the scene never changed within a given act. See 

Emilia (London 1672), particulary sig A4v. 

8 Relation of Ten Years Travells 175 et passim. 

9 See for example Мёсейата (London 1653) sigs А2—АЗ+ р 66-67; A Collection of the Choicest 

Epigrams and Characters (London 1673) 94. 

10 The Diarium, or Journall (London 1656) 16. 
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comedies, and, oddly enough, particularly with Moliére. By the mid-1660s 
Dryden was attacking farce and the “fripperies of France” in the “Epilogue 
to The Wild Gallant Кеуіу а” and he continued the attack throughout his life. 
Though Leo Hughes lists the earliest formal defence of farce in English as 
Nahum Tate’s preface to A Duke and No Duke in 1693, Richard Flecknoe 
may be regarded as having the best claim to the first general defence of 
farce as an art form. He wrote a preface to The Damoiselles à la Mode 
(1667), a compendium of Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules, Scanarelle, and 
L'Ecole des Femmes, praising himself for his ability as a translator (“I have 
not only made the Language of the Author, English, but even the spirit, life, 
and quickness of it too”) and implying that his work was a faultless comedy. 
Surely nothing written before 1669 fits Dryden’s description of an “examen 
of a Farce” quite so well as this preface. 

In 1669 Flecknoe added to his latest volume of poems one with the title 
“In Recommending the Acting of a Play out of the French, unto His Majesty,” 
which included the lines: 


All other Courtship and address is poor, 
Tis pure Molière, I need to say no шоге.18 


And in the revised edition of 1671 he included his defense of farce: 


A Farce, is but a merry Play, affords 

You Mimic, Gesture, to your Comick words; 
And just as Jiggs to other Ayres, so this 

Is unto other Playes and Comedies. 

“Tis merrier than a Comedy by half, 

And does not only make you smile but laugh; 
Tone stirs up mirth in you, tother comes after, 
And spite o’your teeth, makes you burst forth in laughter 
Nature of man they do not know then, who 

For causing laughter discommend them so, 
Since next to Rational, there’s nothing can 

Than laughing be more natural to man. 

Let who's list sad and melancholly be, 

And avoid mirth and laughter than for me; 
(Since melancholly does but freez the bloud, 
And to unthaw it, mirth is only good.) 


11 See Leo Hughes "The Early Career of Farce in the Theatrical Vocabulary" University of 
Texas Studies in English (1940) 82-95; and John Wilcox The Relation of Molière to Restoration 
Comedy (New York 1938) 56-59, 145. 

12 Hughes А Century of Farce (London 1956) 278. See also Arthur Scouten “An Italian Source 
for Nahum Tate’s Defence of Farce” Italica xxvu (1950) 238-240. 

18 Epigrams of All Sorts (London 1669) 20. 
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Td rather be laughing Democrites, 

Than still be weeping with Heraclites: 

And those who not to laugh from Playes refrain, 
Let them take Helibor to purge their brain.!* 


If Flecknoe seems to be on the defensive, it should be pointed out that 
Dryden had made a frontal assault on farce a few months before in the pref- 
ace to The Mock Astrologer. And if there is still any doubt about Flecknoe’s 
target, it should be pointed out that in this edition of the Epigrams, he ex- 
panded his earlier comparison of “Ancient and Modern Playes” into “Former 
Playes and Poets Vindicated” and added an attack on the detractors of Ben 
Jonson: 

And though for th’writing, Criticks wont allow, 

Their Times as witty were, as ours are now. 

Yet know, who е’ег thou art, dost less esteem 

Of Johnson for the faults oth’ Times, not him; 

Had he writ now, h’ad better writ than thee, 

Hadst thou writ then, th'adst writ far worse than he.!5 


At this time in the minds of contemporaries the most famous critic of Ben 
Jonson and the wit of Jonsons age was none other than John Dryden.'* 
Everything indicates that Flecknoe had taken Dryden's remarks on farce 
and its creators as a personal affront, If indeed Dryden felt that the attack 
on writers of long, dull, disorganized, rhymed plays in Flecknoe’s Emilia 
(1672) was meant for him, as one critic has argued, he had every reason to 
think so, for the quarrel had commenced several years before.” 

What was the cause of the quarrel? One speculation is that Richard Fleck- 
noe was the В. Е. who wrote one of the earliest attacks on Dryden in 1668, A 
Letter from a Gentleman to the Honourable Edward Howard Esq. Occa- 
sioned by a Civilizd Epistle of Mr. Dryden's, Before His Second Edition of 
His Indian Emperour. The case for Flecknoe’s authorship was first made by 
Peter Cunningham in 1850 and given some support by Hugh Macdonald in 
1939.18 Flecknoe was interested in the stage, he had connections with the 
Howard family, and he liked to talk about painting in the manner of R. Е.; 


14 Epigrams of All Sorts (1071) 51. 
15 Epigrams of All Sorts (1671) 51. 


16 See В. Jack Smith “Shadwell’s Impact . . .” 28-33; and Dryden’s reply to his critics in the 
epilogue to The Conquest of Granada, Part TÉ Ототайе Works ed Summers пт 164. 


17 John Harrington Smith “Dryden and Flecknoe . . .” 339-341. 
18 Cunningham “Dryden’s Quarrel with Flecknoe” Сени Magazine n s xxxiv (1850) 
597—509. Macdonald John Dryden: A Bibliography (Oxford 1939) 188. 
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he even signed himself R. Е. on occasion.” But John Harrington Smith is 
unquestionably correct in dismissing Flecknoe's authorship on the basis of 
style. Flecknoe's style is that of the first half of the century, particularly that 
of writers of prose characters — a conceited style “pointed” and “curt.” ” 
The writer of A Letter from a Gentleman to the Honourable Edward How- 
ard, on the other hand, wrote in a relatively loose Augustan style with few 
attempts at witty similes or balance of any kind. In fact, the style is so differ- 
ent from Flecknoe's that one would also have to reject Smith's suggestion 
that the initials might have been a kind of hoax on Flecknoe.*! Even if the 
initials suggested Flecknoe's name, the content goes against everything 
Flecknoe thought about the stage. R. F. is a defender of the English against 
the French and ends his pamphlet by quoting Orrery's prologue to Henry 
the Fifth with its attack on the unities of time and place. Flecknoe was 
always careful to indicate that he was following the rules of French criticism 
in his dramas. Dryden would have had no difficulty eliminating Flecknoe as 
the author. 

But the more probable reason for Dryden's attack on Flecknoe is to be 
found in Flecknoe's satire, Sir William D'avenant's Voyage to the Other World, 
published in 1668, the year of Davenant's death. Flecknoe follows the tradi- 
tion of Lucian and imitators like Quevedo and Boccalini in showing Dave- 
nants reception among the poets of Elysium. The deceased laureate is 
laughed at for his pretensions to genius, and all the poets are angry with him 
for his attacks upon them. “Мау even Shakespeare," wrote Flecknoe, ^whome 
he thought to have found his greatest Friend, was as much offended with 
him as any of the rest, for so spoiling and mangling of his Plays." The post- 
script, addressed to the actors of the Duke's Company, explains that he pub- 
lished the work because he wanted to show them that it was not so vicious 
as had been rumored, and he ends with a threat to write against them if they 
do not stop murmuring against him: "If you like it or not, take heed hereafter 
how you disoblige Him, who can not onely write for you, but against you 
too.” 22 


19 Flecknoe wrote poems to Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and to Bernard and Edward 

Howard, his brothers. For similar interests in painting see also А Letter from a Gentleman 5 and 

Diarium sig АЗ. 

20 See George Williamson The Senecan Amble (Chicago 1951) 186-230, 221-222. 

21 “Dryden and Flecknoe . . .” 338. 

23 Reprinted in Theatre Miscellany ed C. Н. Wilkinson and others (Oxford 1953) 65, 67. In 

his introduction, А. К. Croston points out that Flecknoe was the author of the “Elogium” to 

гача written by “one more Humane than the rest,” which was placed at the beginning of 
Ө wor, 
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It was in such an atmosphere that Dryden wrote his preface to The Temp- 
est. Flecknoe had not only attacked Davenant, the manager of the Duke's 
Company, but the year before had viciously lampooned Thomas Killigrew, 
the manager of the rival company.” Thus Dryden replied with a defense 
of Davenant's fancy and imagination and an attack on Flecknoe. The praise 
lavished on Davenant may have confused the critics who have seen in it a 
confession that Dryden had only a small share in the work. In fact, The 
Tempest was always printed in lists of Dryden’s plays and was not included 
in Davenant's collected works. АП Dryden acknowledges is that Davenant 
wrote the part of the sailors and inspired him to do the rest. The preface, 
then, must be looked upon as a deliberate defense of the memory of the 
dead poet, written with the approval of all the players. Under such conditions 
it is likely that Dryden would have overstated rather than understated 
Davenant's role in writing the play.** And Dryden's resentment at Flecknoe's 
picture of Shakespeare's anger at the spoiling of his plays should not be 
underestimated. The preface proclaims the excellence of the additions to 
Shakespeare's play and argues for a kind of continuity between Shakespeare, 
Davenant, the dead poet laureate, and Dryden, the new laureate. 

There is only one major objection that I can see to these contentions, and 
that involves Flecknoe's laudatory poem "To Mr. John Dreyden," which 
first appeared in Epigrams of All Sorts in 1670 and which he reprinted, with 
some revisions, in 1671, 1673, and 1675. But the explanation is not difficult. 
This was one of his better epigrams, and Flecknoe, who continued reprinting 
his old poems in each “new” edition of his Epigrams, was hardly a poet to 
throw away a decent line, much less a decent poem. In his one major counter- 
attack against Dryden, Epigrams of All Sorts (1671), he explained, 

My main design in them is, to praise all those whom I know eminent in 
any kind; and if perchance I have praised some, who are not altogether 
so praise-worthy, I am but like the Bee that takes the best of Flowers, 
and leaves the rest unto the Spider; and none of these venemouse Flyes, 


that light only upon soar places, or make sound places soar, with their 
fly-blowing them.” 


There can be little doubt that Dryden was among those who were no longer 
to be considered among the “praise-worthy.” 


28 See The Life of Thomaso The Wanderer (1607), introd by George Thorn-Drury (London 
1925). 


24 For the assumption that Dryden had a small part in the revision, see Sir Walter Scott and 
George Saintsbury eds The Works of John Dryden (Edinburgh 1883) ur 102-103. For an oppos- 
ing view see Hazleton Spencer Shakespeare Improved (Cambridge 1927) 193, 202. 


25 Sig A2. 
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By 1673 the battle was over. Flecknoe’s Epigrams of All Sorts for that 
year omitted both the poem on farce and “Former Playes and Poets Vindi- 
cated,” and it included the announcement of his retirement “into some 
Solitude” to die.?* Three volumes appeared between 1675 and 1677, but one 
repeats his resolution to retire, and another, A Treatise of the Sports of Wit, 
though it asserts the innocence of light recreation and has a mild attack on 
“Modern Plays,” lacks any of the vehemence of his attacks on Killigrew and 
Davenant.” It would be amusing to think that by that time he had seen an 
early manuscript version of Mac Flecknoe and decided that he had made a 
mistake. But he probably never thought that when he satirized the dead 
laureate, he would get into a war with John Dryden and be satirized to death 
like the rat he threatened with the same fate in his own burlesque poem The 
Diarium.* 


26 р 98. 


27 See Е е Revived. Or Epigrams. (London 1675) 98; and A Treatise of the Sports of Wit 
(London 1675) 21. 
28 р 21. 





Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim” 
Parodied in the Morning Chronicle 
—A Whig Attack on the Battle of Copenhagen 


By Burton В. Poin 
Bronx Community College, The City University of New York 


N MARCH 26 1808 the Morning Chronicle of London published a 
parody of “The Battle of Blenheim” entitled “A Danish Tale (a la 
Southey ).” This work of 115 lines is sufficiently lively and inventive to be 
resurrected from newsprint for consideration.’ The reader should be aware 
that the poem immediately followed the last of the Parliamentary debates 
and voting (Lords, March 21; Commons, March 24) over the question of 
the devastating attack in September 1807 by the British fleet and army upon 
Copenhagen, a neutral and unsuspecting capital. The purpose of the attack 
was to snatch the Danish fleet and its accumulated naval stores from the 
alleged menace of Napoleon and his allies. The loss of more than 2,000 
Danish lives and the burning of much of the city intensified the poet’s sense 
of outrage over a lucrative but ignoble action. The event was closer to his 
readers than was the Battle of Blenheim to the English public in 1800 when 
Southey first published his satire on war. “A Danish Tale,” therefore, serves 
the double purpose of lampooning the dominant party for a specific cam- 
paign and reiterating the humanitarian horror of war. 


A DANISH TALE 
(A la Southey ) 


— І Lemens [for demens]! et saevas per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fius [for fias]. 


А summer ev'ning fairy dye 

Had crimson'd o'er the western sky; 

Grey-headed Hoffman's work was done, 

And he was sitting in the sun. 

An aged hawthorn stood before 5 
His ivy-mantled cottage door, 

And honey-suckles lent their aid 

To beautify his humble shed; 

His little grand child Peterkin 


1 Gratitude must be expressed to the Boston Athenaeum which graciously made its file of the 
Morning Chronicle available and to the American Philosophical Society for an enabling grant. 
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Was sporting on the distant green, 

Rolling around a circling ball 

He found beside a mouldring wall. 

He came to ask what he had found 

That was so smooth, and large, and round; 

The old man took it from the boy, 

Then shook his head, and with a sigh, 

“tis some poor fellow's skull,” said he, 

“Who fell in Wellesley's victory. 

“That Wellesley was a man of might, 

“ And well he fought that gallant fight, 

“ For then was many a fearless Dane 

“ Laid low upon his native plain.” 

The anxious boy, with earnest plea, 

Impatient climbs his grandsire’s knee; 

And while the ardour of surprise 

Shone in his wonder-waiting eyen. 

Entreats the spirit-stirring story 

Who fought for fame? Who died Е for glory? 

And wily pats the old man’s chin — 
“Now tell your little Peterkin; 
“Come, tell me all about the war, 

“ And what they КИРА each other for; 

“ And all about this Wellesley, too, 

“ And what he did, I may not do." — 

“ТЇЇ tell you what 'twas all about; 

“ The English put the Danes to route, [sic] 

“ And by a splendid victory, 

" Enforc'd the new morality. 

“It was a shocking sight, they say, 

“When noble Cathcart won the day, 

“ And march'd into the smoking town, 

" And found the ruins all his own." 

“ But tell me what ’twas all about, 

And why they put the Danes to rout.” — 
“Tis no great matter, in a war, 

What people kill each other for; 

The only ground of proper boast 

Is, which of them shall kill the most. 

"Tis idle, therefore, to inquire 

Why they set the town on fire. 

But every body said, quoth he, 

The English had the victory. 

And yet it was a shocking sight 

To see the fearful mother's flight, 

While with frantic care she prest 

Still closer to her throbbing breast 

That babe that pass’d, with transient breath, 

From instant life to instant death; 
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To see, when all the work was done, 
The corses rotting in the sun; 

The dying mingled with the dead; 
The wounded, bleeding as he fled; 
While the frequent drops betray 

And track the wretch’s faltering way. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

And then the shells that burst around; 
The houses tumbling to the ground; 
The сын virgin’s piercing cry, 
While the ruins round her fly. 

' Great praise the sy a Cathcart won, 
And Wellesley too, for all he’d done. 
The brave Gambier was there that day — 
Stood by, look’d on, and saw fair play, 


Then prais'd the Lord, and — went to pray." 


"Fair play!" cried little Peterkin, 
"Why, 'twas a very naughty thing; 
Kill womenl sack a peaceful town! 
And plunder what was not their own; 
Why surely every one must say, 

That this was very naughty play." 

“ No, no, my boy, they said,” quoth he, 
“The English had the victory; 

“ The service too was prized so dear, 
“ The King made each a mighty Peer.” 
“ A Peer!” rejoin'd the little prater, 


“ What's hel a man? or something greater!” 


“ А Peer is — what I'm not quite sure — 
He gets a pension when he's poor: 
That is, when'er he can't afford 

To be the thing they call a Lord." 

“Tm glad that neither you nor I 

“ Are Lords," replied the simple boy: 
“Let England war with women then. 
“We'll never fight with less than men." 
The placid old man griev'd to find 
What errors cloud the new-born mind, 
" Poor Ignorance! Away," quoth he; 

" Go, read the New Morality; 


“ And then, my child, you'll cease to wonder, 
“Why praise should sanction lawless plunder 


“Why solemn Senates shou'd applaud 
“Ruthless rapine, shabby fraud; 
“Why, in this enlighten’d season, 
“Force should be the “Better reason;” 
“In every case why greater might 

“ Should constitute superior right; 
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“ And why, such things must always be 

“ The fruits of such a Victory. 

“ But in — my boy; the sun is down, 110 
" And all his cheering heat is gone; 

“ Тһе evening-dew is on the leaves, 

“ And lol the modest twilight weaves 

“ Of clouds that wander west away, 

" Her fairy robe of night and day." ? 115 


А few words about the specific names and the general situation in the 
poem will point up the aptness of the satire. In 1807 Denmark was seeking 
to maintain a difficult neutrality, menaced as she was by France and her 
allies, particularly Russia, on the one hand and on the other by Britain, 
determined to tolerate no avenue of commercial traffic and advantage to 
Napoleon. George Canning, author of the famous anti-Jacobin poem, "The 
New Morality" (1798), was the new foreign minister in the 'Tory cabinet; 
be believed or professed to believe that Denmark was veering toward France 
after Napoleon's signing of the Order in Council (January 1807) which 
would apply the Continental System to neutrals. After the attack of Sep- 
tember 2-4 1807, Canning alleged that he had obtained confidential infor- 
mation to the effect that the Treaty of Tilsit, concluded on July 16 1807, 
contained secret articles for the joint Russian-French occupation of key 
parts of Denmark and the confiscation of her large navy. The British min- 
istry, in July, concerned over the threatened invasion of England and the 
sweeping successes of the French, took the quite extraordinary step of dis- 
patching a large fleet carrying numerous troops and of moving up all its 
forces in the Baltic area to support the concurrent demand by Jackson, 
British envoy to Copenhagen, that the Danish Regent surrender the entire 
fleet. It was to be returned intact after the war, but during the spring of 
1808 Parliament did not permit even this initial concession. Prior to this 
action no war had been declared and no indication of British intentions 
given to Mr Rist, envoy from Denmark to London. The dispatch and 
efficiency of the operation undoubtedly took the Danes by surprise; their 
peaceful attitude may be inferred from their large commerce abroad, much 
of it in British harbors (and all to be confiscated ), the absence of their mili- 


2 The poem, in No 12,126 of the Morning Chronicle, is reproduced exactly save for my number- 
ing of the lines. The epigraph, from Juvenal’s “Satira X” (1. 166-167), concerns Hannibal and 
may be translated thus: “Go, madman, and hasten through the terrible Alps, that you may be 
the delight of boys and become a subject for declamation.” Rita Fleischer of the New York Uni- 
versity Classics Department helped me to identify the lines. 
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tary forces from the island of Zealand, and the marked unreadiness of their 
fleet and arsenal for battle when the British arrived in August 1807.2 They 
could not grant the British demand without putting themselves irrevocably 
into the vengeful power of Napoleon, once their defending fleet was gone. 
After a negative response from the Danes in August, 30,000 British troops 
were set down on the land side of the unprepared city of Copenhagen under 
William Cathcart; and Arthur Wellesley, hero of India and later of the 
Spanish Peninsular War, began a separate land action at Kjoge against an 
inexperienced and ill-armed Danish militia. In a well-coordinated action, 
on September 2, Admiral James Gambier began a three-day bombing of the 
city, being careful to spare the ships and their naval stores.* 

The campaign was later described by Gambier himself in a well-publi- 
cized account that amply justifies the poet’s expressions of indignation and 
horror: “A rain of fire was inflicted upon Copenhagen from both sides simul- 
taneously. ... The flames were kept up in different places till the evening 
of the fifth, when a considerable part of the city being consumed, and the 
conflagration threatening the speedy destruction of the rest, the general 
commanding the garrison sent out a flag of truce.” The British sailors, he 
reported, then swarmed into the Danish dockyards, rigged up eighteen 
ships of the line with fifteen smaller vessels, packed in two million pounds 
worth of naval stores, and sailed off to England." This would appear to be 
an early instance of modern schrechlichkeit, well publicized by the Whig 
press. For example, the London Chronicle of September 21-28 1807 printed 
a letter describing the three nights of bombardment and asserting that there 
had never been recorded so much damage in so short a time because of the 
implements of combustion used (p 307). After the Danish fleet, conveyed 
to England, had been absorbed, one might say, and the ministry had “puffed” 
the ignominious affair into a triumph through declarations, decorations, and 
propaganda, the opposition began its earnest efforts to achieve an objective 
estimate of the consequences of the expedition to the nation; including loss 
of character and of friends abroad, plus the hostility of Denmark and other 
former neutrals. From January through March 1808, in both houses, occurred 


8 For a balanced account of the whole affair, stressing Denmark's quandary, see J. Н. S. Birch 
Denmark in History (London 1938) 306—308. 

4 A full description of the successive military actions of the campaign is given by William James 
Naval History of Great Britain (London 1902) ту 200-213. 

5 My quotation comes from ]. Steven Watson The Reign of George Ш (Oxford 1960) 456, who 
gives no source. It is almost identical with the Dispatch to the Prince of Wales from Cathcart 
and Gambier, Sept 16 1807 (London Chronicle Sept 17 1807). The popular press covered the 
campaign well. 
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a series of debates of great fervor, rather dazzling rhetoric, and mordant 
wit; Sheridan, Lord Grey, Erskine, the Duke of Norfolk, and others ham- 
mered persistently at the theme which became increasingly the weak point 
of the Tory defense: the non-appearance of the papers indicating the knowl- 
edge of secret articles in the Treaty of Tilsit. Debates on this and associated 
topics were held at the opening of Parliament, January 21, and in the House 

of Lords February 8, 18, March 3, 7, 18, and finally 24; and in the House of 
Commons, February 1, 8, 25, and March 21.3 The “Danish Tale” must have 
been written after the last date above, being intended to express the liberals’ 
sense of disapproval rather than to influence any Parliamentary vote. By this 
time it was even impossible to manage a vote in the Commons in favor of 
eventually restoring the fleet to Denmark (Hansard x 1284 ff). 

In one of the earliest Whig speeches, on a vote of thanks to the officers in 
charge of the expedition, the injustice of the action and the falsity of Tory 
statements were stressed in words that may have suggested passages in the 
poem: 

Everything that was done was by the army, and all the duty that fell upon 
the fleet was to stand by and see fair play. 

“Wellesley must have been as much surprized as admiral Gambier was, 
when he found himself made a peer, to hear that this affair in the island 
of Zealand was magnified into a great victory. Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
a general who had often been in real battles, and was well a ipie 


with victory, and therefore, he must have been surprised at finding this 
victory so celebrated.” (Mr Tierney, in Hansard x 180) 


At the very beginning the action had been defended on the grounds of 
expediency or self-preservation, not morality. For example, Castlereagh 
announced to the Lord Mayor of London, on September 1807: 

We have never attempted to defend the expedition to the Baltic пр 


abstract principles of justice . . . but there never was an enterprize un 
taken upon stronger grounds of necessity." 


The ambiguous language and tergiversations in argument of the Tories 
goaded the Whig minority into sharply recriminating the manifest "immoral- 
ity" of the action. For example, on February 3 1808 Ponsonby, speaking for 
his motion requesting full information to justify the expedition, concluded: 
He was anxious the character of the country should stand as fair as it 
always had done, and that it should not be made a reproach to us, that 


6 These can be read in Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates (printed by Т. C. Hansard, London 
1808) Volume X. 
7 Announcement in London Chronicle Sept 21 1807. 
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at the very time we were most vehement in condemning the atrocity of 
France, we went far beyond it. (Hansard x 267) 


Canning’s answer (x 267-288) rather sophistically pleaded justification in 
terms of the “moralities of the French Revolution,” unleashed upon the 
world (x 282). In quick rejoinder to the author of “The New Morality,” 
Windham attacked “the new system of morality” of the ministers as a spe- 
cious sort of necessity. 


What was that necessity, that could justify our government in inflicting 
н the Danes such severe calamities — the destruction of а great ран 
ot their city — the loss of so many lives of unoffending individuals of all 
descriptions .. . ? What was it but an attack on the whole code of rules, 
laws, and usages, by which the civilized world was governed? 8 


As the debates continued into March, always with a complete defeat for 
the Whig motions, Canning became increasingly evasive about the evidence 
for the secret articles, especially when it was shown that the expedition had 
been prepared and even dispatched before the information could have been 
received in London.? He finally pretended to yield and on March 5 produced 
a totally irrelevant, outdated set of dispatches and excerpts that failed to 
settle the question (Hansard x 760-780). Hence, on March 21, Mr Sharp 
wittily said that the ministers “have formed themselves into a Society for the 
Suppression of Papers" (Hansard x 1187). The question, objectively speak- 
ing, seems now to be settled wholly in favor of the Whigs, with T. K. Derry, 
in a recent presentation, terming Canning's evidence as "insufficient" to 
justify the demand for the surrender of the fleet.’ The author of the poem 
obviously considered the action to be grossly immoral. 

A major aspect of “A Danish Tale” concerns the rewards given to the 
officers of the expedition. The first phase of the Parliamentary debates, 
January 28, concerned the formal vote of thanks to the commanders.” The 
ministry had rather precipitately acted on the matter of reward on Novem- 


8 See summary, London Chronicle Feb 4 1808, which attributes to Canning this statement: “He 

was as anxious as the Right Hon. Gentleman himself not to act upon the new morality attempted 

to be laid down,” — ironically associating the phrase with the Minister. 

9 See the Earl of Buckinghamshire’s speech of Feb 8 1808, Hansard x 357-358. 

10 A review of Canning’s position on the secret intelligence is attempted by J. Holland Rose 

“Canning and the Secret Intelligence from Tilsit” Transactions of the Royal Historical Soctety 

мв xx (1906) 61-77. Despite his evident iality in favor of Canning's action, when “the crisis 

was most threatening,” Rose admits that “the evidence of Canning was far from logically com- 
lete” (p 72). І find his apology most unsound. Cf T. K. Derry in The New Ca в Modern 

History 1965) rx 269 and 486. 

11 Hansard x 156 ff and 164 ff. See also Michael Roberts The Whig Party (New York 1939; 2nd 

ed 1965) 113-115. 
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ber 9 1807 when Cathcart had been made Viscount Cathcart of Cathcart 
and Baron Greenock of Greenock in the peerage. Gambier, in charge of the 
naval action, at the same time had been rewarded with a peerage. Prize 
money had been generously distributed. Wellesley had already been made 
a Knight of the Bath for his prowess against the Maharattas in 1804 and 
would eventually become the Duke of Wellington. The poem exploits the 
“ennoblement” of these men — particularly perhaps of Gambier, of whom 
it has been said that “the administration of the admiralty has seldom given 
rise to such flagrant scandals as during the time when he was a member of 
it.” 13 Certainly the Burns-like comment “on the thing they call a Lord" 
which is “less than a man” (lines 85-95) betrays a strong resentment of a 
“solemn Senate’s” reward for leading such national treachery. There are 
other elements of a personal nature cleverly used by the satirist, who was 
well aware of the situation and the men involved. For example, Gambier 
who “prais’d the Lord, and — went to pray” was known as a man of “earnest, 
almost morbid, religious principle." '* It may be surmised that "Hoffman" 
was a Danish celebrity of a purely topical fame, which has not lingered in 
the histories of the period.'5 On the other hand it may be simply a generic 
name for “Danish farmer," as was Kaspar in Southey's poem. 

Southey's fervid defense of the war against Napoleon in general may have 
obscured for the writer the specific fact that this was one action which the 
laureate-to-be (1813) could not condone, unlike his friend Сојегійре.! In 
three private letters at least Southey called it "atrocious" and particularly 


12 See V. Gibbs The Complete Peerage (London 1913) m 107, on the £300,000 divided between 
Cathcart and Gambier, with only £18,000 going to the latter. For the honors to Gambier and 
Wellesley see v 617 and хи 453. 


18 Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed). See also DNB уп 835 for Thomas Cochran’s view of him. 


14 See also the charges of Thomas Cochran, Earl of Dundonald, that Gambier was a repressive, 
"canting and hypocritical methodist" on his ships, in Autobiography of a Seaman (London 
1860) 1 360—301. 


15 My search through biographical reference works Баз yielded only one possibility, Рош Mag- 
nus Hoffmann (1778-1842), who was first lieutenant in the Danish artillery from 1804 to 1808. 
The name resembles a little that of Peymann, the incompetent governor-general put in charge 
of the defense of Copenhagen. 


16 In The Friend (London 1810) No 24, Feb 15 1810 (erroneously 1808 in the original) 385- 
400, Coleridge presents a wholly an Tory viewpoint, even inventing the fiction that the 
Danes had been "building and collecting a very unusual number of such boats, destined only 
as ferry-boats." He uses an “allegoric fable which faithfully portrays the law of nations and the 
balance of power among the European states," concerning Pamphilius (England), Misetes 
(France), and Lathrodacnus (Denmark). In his additional comment, in Complete Works (New 
York 1860) п 281-284, he appeals to international Jaw and the law of private morality as well 
as necessity to justify the expedition. He knows that he will “disgust many friends” with his 
stand, he says, in Collected Letters (Oxford 1959) пт 75. 
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blamed Arthur Wellesley's brother, the Marquis, as the main mover." Yet 
it did not deflect him from the most ardent support of the war as a whole, 
and he evinced an apostate zeal that continually shocked the liberal Whigs.' 
In 1807 Southey had been pleased to accept the pension won for him by his 
patron, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, who was happy to turn over to the gov- 
ernment list a man who had depended upon him for a yearly stipend. Now 
the recipient had to be prudent.” Southey's views on the Danish action were 
muted in public, while he loudly discoursed in the spring of 1808 about "the 
base and cowardly feeling . . . which would humble this country at the feet 
of the French." *? More than once Southey’s liberal sentiments, expressed іп 
letters, failed to come into his public pronouncements and writings. 

If we assume that the "Danish Tale" is written tangentially at Southey's 
expense, it becomes even more pointed when we remember the prominence 
of Southey's place in early Tory lampoons, as Byron was to indicate in his 
preface to The Vision of Judgment, which concerns the "rancorous rene- 
gado." In Canning's poem "The New Morality" of 1798 we find "S-th-y" as 
one of the wandering bards who "praise Lepaux." The editors of the Morning 
Chronicle would remember that this stanza directly followed a reference 
to their paper as part of "sedition's host," which the Pitt and Grenville acts 
had vainly aimed to silence.?! In the first issue of the successor to the Anti- 
Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, which had published Canning’s verses — 
namely, the Anti-Jacobin Review — Gillray's famous cartoon of July 1798 
had shown Southey with Joan of Arc in his pocket, preceded by a figure 
representing the Morning Chronicle. How far apart had the two friends 
fallen! “The Battle of Blenheim,” dating from the end of Southey's period of 
liberalism, was still being reprinted. It was a sufficiently generalized stric- 
ture on war for the Critical Review to single it out for praise when first pub- 
lished in the Annual Anthology of 1800.23 Southey regarded it as no deroga- 


17 See New Letters of Robert Southey ed Kenneth Curry (New York 1965) 1 462 and x 472 for 
letters of Nov 1807 and April 1808, and п 458 and 462; see Geoffrey Carnall Robert Southey 
and His Age (Oxford 1960) 82, for his calling it "an everlasting and ineffaceable infamy. 

18 Carnall 85 and 205. 

19 Carnall 84. 


20 See Jack Simmons Southey (London 1945) 126, for the testimony of Crabb Robinson that 
Southey, in the spring of 1808, “declared himself unqualifiedly for the war.” 

21 Anti-Jacobin; or Weekly Examiner No 36 (July 9 1798) 623-640, “The New Morality,” 
specifically, p 635-636. 

23 Annual Anthology (Bristol 1800) п 34-37. William Haller The Early Life of Robert Southey 
(New York 1917) 282 points out that the Critical Review S 2 xxxi (Dec 1800) 426-431 objected 
to the careless and affected poems of the Anthology but reprinted the whole of “The Battle of 
Blenheim” because of its “strains of poetic simplicity” and “most affecting moral. 
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tion of the war effort to make it one of his Metrical Tales in 1805. By that 
time it had apparently become a poem well known enough to parody. 


“A Danish Tale” compares very favorably as a satire on war with Southey’s 
satire, even when it merely cites lines from “The Battle of Blenheim” with 
minor changes.” The “killed” in line 32 is more effective than Southey’s 
“fought,” since it anticipates the pointed couplet of lines 47—48 and helps 
to integrate the structure. Southey’s “Great praise the duke of Marlbro’ won” 
supplies line 71, concerning Cathcart, but the anonymous poet develops it 
first cleverly and insidiously for Gambier (line 75) and then into a witty 
generalization for the hypocritical action of Parliament (101-103). The 
“childing mother” and “newborn baby” who “died” in Southey’s poem we 
find expanded rather graphically in lines 53-58, which stress the sudden 
death dealt by the English in three days of September. There is nothing in 
Southey to match the ironical twisting of language by which the child asserts 
the effect of the “new morality” upon his own conduct (34) with a naive 
pun on “play” and a comment on the inferiority of the aristocracy who can- 
not do any honest work (86-95). Even the artificial pastoralism at the begin- 
ning and end is used for a more satirical contrast with the scenes of rapine 
and plunder than Southey managed.** 

Perhaps one word is needed about a sequel to this parody in the Morning 
Chronicle. Southey continued to sound the note of alarm over any effort to 
come to terms with Napoleon and became more fervid as the Peninsular 
Campaign proceeded. Even his mythical creations were turned to the pur- 
pose of kindling enthusiasm for Spanish heroism against French oppression. 
When Roderic, Last of the Goths appeared in 1814, the Morning Chronicle 
reviewed it favorably in one column, but printed next to it a two-stanza 


28 The author has more scope, in his 115 lines, than Southey in his 68. I should like, here, to 
draw attention to another response to the Copenhagen affair, that of Shelley, best consulted in 
The Esdaile Notebook ed Kenneth Neill Cameron (New York 1964) 127; commentary р 255- 
256, notes p 358-359. Unlike Neville Rogers The Esdaile Poems (Oxford 1966) xxii and 114- 
115, Cameron confidently attributes the whole to Shelley rather than to his sister, Elizabeth. 
Surely, however, the horror depicted alludes to the battle of 1807, not of 1801. 

One should also note the lines in Marmion (published on February 23 1808 during the Parlia- 

mentary debates) which Scott inserted obviously in defense of the capture of the Danish fleet 
(Canto III, 480-487). Lockhart’s error in referring the passage to the 1801 Copenhagen expe- 
dition rather than that of 1807, Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh 1833) уп 166, 
has been followed by all the subsequent editions that I have seen. 
34 See Byron’s castigation of Southey and Wordsworth for sentimental, primitivistic verses, in 
English Bards, lines 202, 225-254, and 915-917. For touches of this sort of verse, seriously pro- 
duced by Southey see “The Ruined Cottage” in English Eclogues and “Humphrey and William” 
in Botany-Bay Eclogues. 
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pasquinade on the “laureate lackey.” * It was obviously composed by an- 
other, less skillful hand than that which penned “A Danish Tale.” No matter 
who the author may be, this satire of 1808 appears to me to deserve being 
rescued from the oblivion which has overtaken it. 


25 Morning Chronicle Dec 28 1814 p 3: 


Roderick the Last of the Goths 
Yes, Laureate lackey, by length unappal'd, 
Thy numbers tonic I've scanned ‘em. 
So raving thy measure, thy Hero miscall’d 
His name shall be Roderick Random. 


For men and for reptile with provender stored, 
How kind is the last of the Goths! 

First food for the Critics thy pages afford; 
And secondly food for the Moths! 
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Blake's Notebook, p 97, bottom. His choice of this and the facing page for 
inscribing the Copenhagen palinode was probably deliberate. There were 
many other blank pages; these contained an earlier drawing of a lurking 
assassin, with background details suggesting a city in flames. 
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Blake’s Transcript of Bisset’s “Lines 
Written on hearing the surrender of Copenhagen” 


Ву Davp У. ERDMAN 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


N RECONSTRUCTING THE military and parliamentary history of 
Britain's pre-emptive strike against the nation of Denmark struggling 
to be neutral in 1807, Burton Pollin (in the preceding article) has assisted 
several literary-journalistic reconstructions. Directly he supplies background 
for an anonymous Morning Chronicle lampoon pointedly mocking earlier 
newspaper verse by Southey, who did not make public response to Copen- 
hagen. In passing he notes two other literary and at least intentionally jour- 
nalistic responses to the "Battle of Copenhagen": Coleridge's "allegoric fable" 
of Pamphilius, Misetes, and Lathrodacnus, first published in the Friend 
(next in the Courier); and Shelley's youthful "Fragment of a Poem the orig- 
inal idea of which was suggested by the cowardly and infamous bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen," a part of the original idea being, one supposes, to 
send it off to the newspapers — though in fact it has only recently come to 
be published, from Shelley's "Esdaile Notebook." 

Another literary-journalistic response to the shock of the conflagration of 
a neutral city was a poem of thixty-two "Lines Written on hearing the sur- 
render of Copenhagen" which William Blake presumably copied from a 
newspaper, transcribing it on pages 96-97 of his famous Notebook, which was 
reserved otherwise for his own writings and drawings and the drawings of his 
brother Robert. The subscription is simply "Birmingham J” 

In 1954 I attempted to present a copy of the "Lines," from photostat and 
facsimile, and to place them historically. Then a complete novice in the 
reading of Blake's handwriting, I did not even realize it was his, and I got 
several words wrong — for example, reading "fate bearing" as “рае burning" 
and "Vulture & Wolf" as "ravening Wolf.” I also mistook the lament to refer 
to an earlier British seizure of the Danish fleet, in April 1801, and I looked 
in vain for the identity of the Birmingham poet “J.” I still cannot find where 
the poem was published. It would be of interest to know what newspaper 
or magazine Blake was reading in 1807—08 — and to see whether in his tran- 
scription he tampered with the words of the poem, as he may well have done. 


1 In Blake: Prophet Against Empire (Princeton University Press 1954) 338—339. This book is now 
being revised for a second edition; corrections of other errors of fact or interpretation will be 
most welcome. i 
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Partly to put the record straight — and partly in the hope that someone may 
be led to the discovery of these “Lines” in a printed source — I take this 
occasion to publish a corrected ( Blakean) text, to correct the historical refer- 
ence, and to identify the author. 

Here is my transcript of Blake's transcript in the Notebook which is British 
Museum MS. Add 49460: 


Lines 
Written on hearing the surrender of Copenhagen 


The Glory of Albion is tarnishd with Shame 

And the field of her might is the bourn of her fame 
Her giant strength blesses the Nations no more 

And the race of the Sun of her honour is oer 


Like an Eagle she soard in the Youth of her pride 5 
And her joy was the Battle of Freedom to guide 

As the fate bearing lightning she sped on the wind 

And her young in the shade of her pinions reclind 


Her haunt was the rock & she chased in dismay 

The Vulture & Wolf from her Eyrie away 10 
And when the wild tempest howld over the wave 

Her delight was the weak from its fury to save 


But her giant strength blesses the nations no more 

And the race of the Sun of her honour is oer 

She hath tasted of blood & her anger hath hurld 15 
The flame shaft of war oer a desolate world 


O England. when merry soft murmurd her prayer 

And bade the blood of the nations to spare 

Thy soul was for War & thy haughty behest 

Chast the Seraph of Peace from thy merciless breast 20 


The Seraph of Peace from thy fury had fled 

In the gloom of the North she had pillowed her head 
But thy vengeance pursud her bewilderd with care 
She awoke to fierce havoc to groans & Despair 


O bring not the laurel wreathe constant to fame 25 
And rend not heavens concave with shouts of acclaim 
When the spoil & the plunder shall rise on the wave 
The plunder of friends & the spoil of the brave 


For the triumph which Liberty hallowd is fled 

And the might of the Tyrant has raged in its stead 30 
And changd is the radiance that streamd oer the heath 
To the warning of Nations. the meteor of Death 


Birmingham J. 
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The “haughty behest” in line 19 is the British ultimatum demanding sur- 
render of the Danish fleet; the “flame shaft” and meteoric “radiance” of 16 
and 31-32 are the incendiary rockets and the conflagration of the city that 
turned night into day. The “spoil & the plunder” are the two thousand lives, 
thirty-three ships, and two million pounds’ worth of naval stores. 

The “laurel wreathe” and “shouts of acclaim” may refer to the ennoble- 
ment of Cathcart and Gambier in November or to the vote of thanks in 
Parliament at the end of January — in which case the poem was written 
after November 9 1807 or even after January 28 1808; yet the poet may have 
written, as the title implies, immediately “on hearing” the news, i.e. in mid 
September, when such honors were only prospective. But why suppose that 
Blake got the “Lines” from a magazine or newspaper? Because the nature 
of the ascription indicates that Blake did not know the author, and because 
that author’s normal mode of publication, over that signature, was in a 
periodical. 

The Birmingham poet was, from the evidence of his signature, style, and 
themes, James Bisset (с1762-1832). In 1796 he sent a political poem to 
Coleridge for his Watchman, in which it appeared March 17 over the signa- 
ture "Museum, Birmingham, March 3, J.B.——" When it was set in type, 
Coleridge was disturbed to see apparently the same poem announced for 
publication in the daily Courier; March 20 he was asking a Birmingham 
friend “Who & what is Bisset?” * Presumably he was informed that James 
Bisset was a radical bookseller and artist who ran a “museum” and curiosity 
shop in Birmingham, had suffered during the church-and-king riots of 1791 
for refusing to drink the toast “Damn all Presbyterians,” and (perhaps) that 
he had been in the audience when Coleridge preached in Birmingham in 
January 1796. (Professor Lewis Patton has gathered this information, for a 
footnote in the forthcoming edition of the Watchman in the Collected 
Coleridge. ) 

The only other Courier poem I have come upon signed “Birmingham. J.” 
appeared December 10 1804. Also in 32 anapestic lines, “The Captives” is in 
spirit the patriotic ode for which the Copenhagen “Lines” constitute the 
palinode. In 1796 to Bisset, as to Coleridge, England was a muzzled land of 
“heart-rending grief” and slavery, being led “Blindfold down the gulph — 
of the bottomless Pitt.” In 1804, however, the “freemen of England” were 
defying the tyrant Napoleon and defending the “land-marks of Freedom, 
the shield of the world.” Even so, Bisset’s poem is less martial than pathetic; 


2 Collected Letters ed Earl Leslie Griggs (Oxford University Press 1956) 1 188-188, 193. 
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the theme is the detention in France of English tourists after renewal of war 
in 1803. While other valorous Britons "glow in the pride of [their] martial 
array" and their daughters "share in the triumphs of Beauty's gay hour," they 
are to think of the sad plight of their countrymen imprisoned in Verdun: 
Ol rear high your banners, and loud raise the song 
Through the mirth-crouded hall, in the moment of glee 


And still may the flame of the patriot prolong 
The guerdon of Freedom, my Country! to thee. 


The contrary poem which Blake copied out in 1807 or 1808, lamenting the 
departure of British pride, flame, and joy, could scarcely have been pub- 
lished in the Treasury-supported Courier. Where, then? 





American Studies and Translations 


of Contemporary Italian Poetry, 1945-1965 
An Historical Survey and a Bibliography 


By Juros A. MOLINARO 
Unicersity of Toronto 


HE TWENTY-YEAR period between 1945 and 1965 shows a re- 

markable expansion of American interest in contemporary Italian 
poetry, culminating in the recent popularity and success of Eugenio Mon- 
tale’s works. The publication in 1966 of Montale’s Selected Poems, edited 
by Glauco Cambon and including translations by such poets as Robert 
Lowell and Cid Corman,' coincided with other manifestations of an increas- 
ingly broad literary contact with Italy. 

From the end of the First World War to the end of the Second, i e be- 
tween 1919 and 1945, the only modern Italian poets whose books were 
translated into English and published in America were Leopardi, Carducci, 
and Pascoli of the nineteenth century,? and toward the end of the period, 
one twentieth-century poet, the Roman-dialect satirist Trilussa? I have 
discovered in bibliographies of this period only a handful of articles dealing 
with modern Italian poetry: two on the Neapolitan-dialect poet Salvatore 
di Giacomo, one on futurism, and a cursory note entitled "Poetry of Italy 
in the Twentieth Century." * 


1 New York, New Directions. See also Modern European Poetry ed Willis Barnstone et al (New 
York, Bantam Books 1966), especially the Italian section (p 269-370) ed by Sonia Raiziss and 
Alfredo de Palchi. Fuller references to the work of critic and authors cited in the introduction 
may be found in the appropriate section of the Bibliography. 


2 The Poems of Leopardi ed Geoffrey L. Bickersteth (New York, Macmillan 1923); William 
Fletcher Smith The Masterpieces of Giacomo Leopardi (Menasha, Wisconsin, Banta 1939); 
R. C. Trevelyan Translations from Leopardi (New York, Macmillan 1941); A Selection from 
the Poems of Giosuè Carducci tr and annotated with a biographical introduction by Emily А. 
Tribe (New York, Longmans, Green 1921); William Fletcher Smith The Barbarian Odes of 
Giosué Carducci tr into English (Menasha, Banta 1939); William Fletcher Smith Political and 
Satiric Verse of Giosuè Carducci tr from the Italian (Colorado Springs 1942); Poems of Gio- 
vanni Pascoli freely rendered into English verse by Evaleen Stein (Yale University Press 1923); 
1 of Giovanni Pascoli selected and tr by Arletta M. Abbott (New York, Harold Vinal Ltd 
8 Grant Showerman Trilussa: Roman Satirical Poems and Their Translations in English (New 
York, S. Е. Vanni 1944). No twentieth-century poetry is listed in Nancy C. Shields Italian Trans- 
lations in America (New York, Institute of French Studies 1033). 

4 С. A. Borgese "Salvatore di Giacomo” La Lettura xxxv (1034) 394-397; Camille De Borrello 
“Salvatore di Giacomo" Atlantica xvi (1934) 175-176; Vittorio Ceroni “When Future Met Its 
Past (The Futurism of Filippo T. Marinetti)” Modern Language Journal ххуш (1944) 685- 
673; F. Ciarlantini "Poetry . . ." Atlantica xvi (1934) 165-167, 249-250, 254. 
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Early signs of a postwar stirring of interest appeared in 1945 in a survey 
of the Italian literary scene by Joseph G. Fucilla and a review by C. M. 
Bowra in Horizon of a collection of the verse of Quasimodo. Fucilla, deplor- 
ing the decline in the printing of collections of poems during the war, went 
on to mention the work of four poets of whom at least one, Corrado Pavo- 
lini, appears to have survived the postwar years with reputation undimin- 
ished.’ Bowra's review of Quasimodo's Giorno dopo giorno was one of the 
earliest articles on the poet who would win the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1959, and it constitutes an obvious point of departure for a study of his 
reputation in America. Bowra took note of a new movement in Italian poetry 
after some forty years during which "the springs of creation" had been 
“running dry." * Attributing the change to the attractive anti-rhetorical style 
of Ungaretti and Saba, who chose subjects from family life and the country- 
side and wrote in subdued tones, Bowra at the same time praised the poetry 
of Quasimodo as dealing with the "terrible ordeal in which he tests the 
worth of his old convictions against the acid times." 

In 1947 Renato Poggioli presented some eleven Italian poets in transla- 
tion in his introduction to the January issue of the Briarcliff Quarterly and 
a still further selection in the December issue of Voices.” Poggioli in the 
Briarcliff article noted the growing stature of Ungaretti and the pre-emi- 
nence of Saba and of Montale, who “sings with a dissonant voice the dis- 
harmonies of the human condition . . . with . . . dry lucidity.” He presented 
Quasimodo as “a less known but equally authentic poet.” In Voices Poggioli 
dwelt on the distinctive features of the poetry of Saba, Ungaretti, and Mon- 
tale, prophetically remarking that the “syncopated and sobbing voice” of the 
latter was “uniquely original in the chorus of Italian poetry of today.” In 
the same year Mario Praz briefly but significantly referred to Montale as 
“the most outstanding of our present day poets” and to Ungaretti as one 
whose work survived the war “thanks to its non-political character.” 

Two Italian critics, Giulio Vallese, now editor of the literary quarterly 
Le Parole e le Idee published in Naples, and the poet Lionello Fiumi made 
Ungaretti the target of vigorous attacks against hermeticism in poetry. In 


5 "Publication of Books in Italy in This War" News Letter of Phi Sigma Iota xvi (April 15 
1945) 10. Pavolini is represented by four poems in Luciano Anceschi and Sergio Antonielli 
Lirica del Novecento (Firenze, Vallecchi 1961) 453-458. The Columbia Dictionary of Modern 
European Literature ed Horatio Smith (Columbia University Press 1947) lists neither Quasi- 
modo nor Saba but does include brief identifying notes on Montale and Ungaretti. 

в Horizon ху (Dec 1947) 360-361. 


т Poggioli has been called a “model of urbane and creative criticism" in the Times (London) 
Literary Supplement (June 23 1966) p 547. 
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articles written in America in 1946-47 Vallese accused the hermetic poets 
in general and Ungaretti in particular of using obscure, counterfeit language, 
designed to produce nothing more than astonishing effects. Montale, how- 
ever, he considered a worthy poet and Quasimodo a poet fully committed 
to man and society. Fiumi's attack in 1950 had a broad base in a móvement 
known as lyrical realism, "realismo lirico.” It was supported by internationally 
known Italian men of letters and representatives of numerous newspapers and 
periodicals who in 1949 signed a manifesto in which they set forth their 
own esthetic doctrine. Fiumi and his adherents opposed abstract poetry as 
without feeling and cited their allies, Aldo Capasso and Vincenzo Cardarelli, 
as poets who possessed gifts superior to those of Ungaretti and Montale. 

In 1951 and 1952 the American scholars Giovanni Cecchetti and Edward 
Williamson improved the reputation of Italian poets in America. Cecchetti 
assigned a high place to Umberto Saba, ranking him with some reserva- 
tions with W. B. Yeats, and Williamson found in Saba's poetry "the tension 
of discord,” often a Kafkian “unease.” Williamson concluded that twentieth- 
century Italian poetry began with a revolt against D'Annunzio, while the 
second half began with a revolt against Ungaretti. Reactions such as these 
reflected the clash of opinion in Italian letters and also perhaps the vitality 
of some contemporary poets in search of new modes of expression. 

The Oxford. Book of Italian Verse (1952), a revised version of the 1910 
edition, failed to capture the spirit of the various opposing literary currents 
in Italy in its selection of twentieth-century poets. Poggioli's review of the 
anthology took the omission of poets such as Campana, Cardarelli, Unga- 
retti, Montale, and Quasimodo as evidence that the editor was unaware that 
changes in esthetic theory and practice had occurred in Italy. 

In the same year Oreste Munafó noted with regret that hermeticism 
continued to be popular despite the emergence of the rondisti, a group led 
by Cardarelli and deriving its name from a journal he had edited in 1919- 
1923, who took Leopardi as their model and advocated a return to classic 
order and respect for syntax.? Their basic disagreement, according to 
Munafo, was that the rondisti regarded language as fixed and unchanging 
while Ungaretti and other hermeticists viewed it as a continually evolving 
process. 


8 Cf Luciano Anceschi Le poetiche del Novecento tn Italia (Milano, Marzorati 1962) 187-217; 
see too Gianni Pozzi “Vincenzo Cardarelli" La poesia Italiana del Novecento. Da Gozzano agli 
ermetici (Torino, Einaudi 1965) 117-130; Gianfranco Contini “La verità sul caso Cardarelli” 
Esercizi di lettura (Firenze, Le Monnier 1947) р 28-41. 
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The second decade of our survey is one of greatly intensified interest. 
Books, articles, and anthologies, with both new and established poets in 
English translation, appeared in rapid succession. Review articles in 1955 
and 1957 by Olga Ragusa dealt with the Italian contribution to the study of 
French Symbolism and with the influence of Mallarmé on Marinetti, founder 
of Futurism, and on the influential artist-critic Ardengo Soffici. In 1957, with 
the founding by Carlo L. Golino of the Italian Quarterly, American interest 
in contemporary Italian literature became an established fact rather than a 
passing fashion. The first eight volumes, up to the fall of 1964, contain many 
notable contributions. Volume I included translations of Saba and of Dino 
Campana, who died in 1932 at the age of forty-seven. Montale and Quasi- 
modo appeared in translation in volume III as did the poet Villaroel. Vol- 
ume V presented Quasimodo’s views on the poet and the politician. Volume 
VI introduced Vittorio Sereni, born in 1913, now an executive in the pub- 
lishing house of Mondadori (Milan), and also presented selections from 
Mario Luzi's Gothic Diary, published for the first time in 1947. The poet 
Vittorio Bodini, professor of Spanish at the University of Bari and author of 
a book on Góngora, made his appearance in volume VII. Volume VIII 
included Vittoria Bradshaw's anthology of postwar Italian poets. Important 
critical essays in the Quarterly included Dante Della Terza's appreciation of 
new poets who were in the process of establishing reputations in Italy. 

No survey of American interest in contemporary Italian poetry would be 
complete without reference to the many superb critical contributions by 
Glauco Cambon. Whether writing a stylistic study of one of the Quasimodo's 
poems, or an exploration into the language of Ungaretti and Montale, Cam- 
bon fits the author into his proper milieu and writes with lucidity, rare per- 
ception, and sympathetic understanding of his subject. Comparable critical 
maturity is found in the specialized studies by Chandler B. Beall, Arshi Pipa, 
and Luciano Rebay, focussing attention respectively on Montale and Keats, 
metaphysics and symbolism in Montale, and the sources of Ungaretti's 
poetry. The same cannot be said of Rodolfo Pucelli's Anthology of Italian 
and Italo-American poets (1955). The editor not only chose to ignore Unga- 
retti and Montale in favor of traditional treatments of nature, love, and 
death but presented ponderous translations even of these. Fortunately more 
enterprising anthologies followed, by Sergio Pacifici, George Kay, Allen 
Mandelbaum, Stanley Burnshaw, Bergin, Salomon, Golino, and Vittoria 
Bradshaw. Of varying merit, these all did respect the difficulties of poetic 
translation. 
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Not yet properly recognized have been the efforts of Charles Guenther to 
acquaint English-speaking readers with modern Italian poetry. Cambon 
has justly alluded to the “variously successful endeavours” of Guenther,” 
and he has been referred to as one of those modern American poets — others 
would be James Dickey, Louis Simpson, W. S. Merwin, and Denise Lever- 
tov — who do not hesitate to treat such subjects as modern warfare, con- 
centration camps, automobiles, or advertising. Guenther has translated 
extensively from Spanish and French, since the early 1940s, has translated 
two volumes of the poetry of Nino Caradonna, an Italian-American, and has 
interests that range from Petrarch through Leopardi to present-day Italian 
poetry. His Modern Italian Poets, a slim, attractively presented volume of 
translations of eleven leading poets, appeared in 1961 12 — and received two 
complimentary, but brief, reviews. 

One of the reviewers, Janie Lowe Paschall in the St Louis Post-Dispatch, 
praised the anthology for opening “new doors to new readers." '* An illus- 
tration of Guenther's having a poet's taste for rhythm is his translation of 
the first two stanzas of Betocchi's D’Estate: 15 


And it grows even through us, 
the vain 

summer, with our 

deep green sins: 


see the dry host 

of the wind, 

which causes bickering 
among the magnolia leaves. 


Guenther also, with Eric Sellin, edited and translated a short anthology 
of Italian verse.!* 

Poetic translation, or what Robert Lowell calls “Imitation,” must be the 
work of an inspired and expert poet if a translation is to sound like an origi- 
nal poem. The translator must be “reckless with literal meaning” and work 
hard “to get the tone” — or rather “a tone,” for “the tone is something that 


9 Cesare Barbieri Courier v (Fall 1962) 95. 

19 Conrad Knickerbocker Focus Midwest x (no 4) 24. 

11 Anthology of Spanish Poetry ed Angel Flores (New York, Doubleday 1961). Alain Bosquet's 
Selected Poems (New York, New Directions 1963) with Samuel Beckett et al. 

12 е of the Wind. Tr from the Italian (St Louis, Fairmount 1957); Exotic Songs of the 
Ozarks (St Louis, Fairmount 1958), Modern European Poetry ed Willis Barnstone (New York, 
Bantam Books 1966) 70-74, 498, 504, 509-510, 514-515, 547, 551, 552-553. 

18 San Francisco (Inferno Press). 

14 St Louis Post-Dispatch, (Apr 28 1961). 

18 “Contemporary Italian Poets" Literary Review ш (Winter 1059-60) 248. 

16 “Contemporary Italian Poets" Literary Review п (Spring 1959) 376-389. 
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will always more or less escape transference to another language and cul- 
tural moment.” Robert Lowell set forth this premise in his introduction to 
his Imitations (New York, Farrar Straus and Cudahy 1961) as indispensable 
for a successful translation. To realize his idea of a translation he “dropped 
lines, moved lines, moved stanzas, changed images and altered meter and 
intent.” 

Cid Corman, in his 1963 anthology of postwar Italian poetry, while not 
allowing himself such liberties, combined enthusiasm and poetic talent of 
true merit. Unnoticed by reviewers, his selection gave ample representation 
to Montale, Nelo Risi, Alberico Sala, and Luciano Erba and several poets 
not widely known. His choices ranged from “Gli Etruschi” of Enzo Fabiani, 
a blend of Biblical language and vivid imagery, to the conversational tone of 
“A Un Ragazzo” by Pier Paolo Pasolini. 

At least one Italian critic has found the American contribution to studies 
in contemporary Italian poetry commendably substantial. In an article in 
the Fiera letteraria," a leading literary Italian weekly, Enrico Falqui exam- 
ined a number of the recently published anthologies of Italian verse in 
America, evaluated their merits, and singled out the work of Renato Poggioli 
for distinction in a field in which he was a pioneer. One could mention as 
well the early work of Williamson and the essays of Glauco Cambon, to 
name only two among many. Or note with Van Wyck Brooks that the inter- 
est of American authors in their Italian contemporaries belongs to a tradi- 
tion which goes back to the time of William Dean Howells, who published 
his Modern Italian Poets in 1887.18 This aspect of American interest repre- 
sents just one facet of a broader cultural heritage begun by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow and continued almost without interruption until the 
present day. 

11 "Bilancio anglo-americano della nostra poesia” Fiera letteraria Dec 12 1965. 


18 The Dream of Arcadia; American Writers and Artists in Italy, 1760-1915. (New York, Dut- 
ton 1968) 204. 
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A Note on the Bibliography 


I am grateful to David Posner, Curator of the Poetry Collection of the Lockwood 
Library at the State University of New York at Buffalo, and his staff for their 
kind assistance. 

The bibliography includes work on contemporary Italian poetry by American 
authors, critics, and translators published in the United States, Canada, or in 
Europe, and reviews of their books in North American or European publications. 
It does not include reviews of books not exclusively concerned with contemporary 
Italian poetry (ер, Robert Lowell’s Imitations or The Penguin Book of Italian 
Verse). I have not listed individual references to the yearly bibliographies of the 
Modern Language Association of America or to the quarterly bibliographies of 
Italica although I have used both extensively. Excluded are references to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica or the Americana and brief mentions. 

While the bibliography attempts to cover work published in learned journals, 
it also reflects the immense contribution of other periodicals as well, especially of 
the little poetry magazines. The pi cud is divided into four sections: I bibli- 
ographies; II books, which includes collections of individual poets and anthologies 
or critical works in English devoted wholly or in part to contemporary Italian 
poetry, and significant reviews of those books; ПТ general articles about Italian 
poets and translations of their poems (the individual poets are indicated by capi- 
tal and small capital letters); IV reviews by American scholars and critics, of boo 
on Italian poetry published in Europe. 

Cross references to the various sections are gathered together after the main 
entry for a poet in Section III. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I Bibliographies 


Bernardo, Aldo S. "Italian Poetry" in Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, eds Alex 
Preminger, Franke J. Warnke, and O. B. Hardison, Jr (Princeton University 
Press 1965) 408—422, but esp 419-422 
Traces the development of Italian poetry from the a to the present. In his survey from 

n of Sa 


the crepuscolari to the present, stresses the contributio ba, Ungaretti, and Montale, ending 
with a brief mention of Quasimodo. Includes a useful bibliography. 


Bontempo, O. A. "Italian Literature in 1946" Modern Language Journal xxx1 (May 
1947) 283-288 
In his section on poetry, announces the publication of Ungaretti's 40 Sonetti di Shakespeare. 


—— “Italian Literature in 1947" Modern Language Journal xxxu (March 1948) 
249-254 


Includes а short section on Italian poetry noting the addition to the Mondadori Specchio 
series of the poet Sinisgalli. 


—— "Italian Literature in 1948" Modern Language Journal xxxiv (Jan 1950) 35- 
40 
Mentions recently published П Dolore of Ungaretti and works by Cardarelli, С. Cimino, 
Umberto Fraccacreta, Turoldo. 


—— "Italian Literature in 1950" Modern Language Journal xxxvi (May 1952) 
214-219 
Cites the work of Sergio Solmi and Gatto (awarded the Saint-Vincent prize for poetry). 


—— "Trends in Contemporary Italian Literature: 1951-1956” Modern Language 
Journal xix (Dec 1957) 384-396 
Indicates trends in poetry and lists the names of poets and titles of their works. 


Fucilla, Joseph G. *Publication of Books in Italy in This War" News Letter of Phi 
Sigma Iota xvi (Apr 15 1945) 3, 9-11 
In his review of the literary scene in Italy comments on the decline in the publication of verse 


collections since 1940. Mentions the recent work of Leon Beppe Ronzoni, Aglauco Casadio, 
Cesare Brandi, and Corrado Pavolini. 


Grazzini, Giovanni “Contemporary Italian Writers; A Survey of the Literary Scene” 
tr from the Italian by Ben Johnson Atlantic Monthly, Supplement: Perspec- 
tive of Italy (1958) 173-177, but esp 176-177 


Briefly mentions Ungaretti, Montale, Quasimodo, Saba, Cardarelli, Gatto, Sinisgalli, and 
Pasolini. 


Luciani, Vincent "The Vogue of Contemporary Italian Literature; 1947-58” Italian 
Quarterly ш (Spring 1959) 50-58 
Includes a bibliography of poets (p 57). 

Pacifici, Sergio "A Selected Bibliography of Recent Criticism in English of Con- 
temporary Italian Literature" Italian Quarterly 1v (Spring-Summer 1960) 50—54, 
but esp 54 
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Vittorini, Elio and Sergio Antonielli "Contemporary Italian Letters: II Literature" 
Books Abroad xix (Autumn 1955) 395-400 
Contains references to Ungaretti, Montale, Quasimodo, Gatto, Luzi, and Sereni. 


П Books 


Bergin, Thomas G., ed & tr Italian Sampler; An Anthology of Italian Verse (Mon- 
treal, Mario Casalini 1964) 
20th Century poets represented are: Michelstaedter, Saba, Govoni, Palazzeschi, Cardarelli, 
Sbarbaro, Ungaretti, Villaroel, Montale, Noventa, Solmi, Quasimodo, Dell'Arco, Carrieri, Pavese, 
Sinisgalli, Gatto, Sereni, Bodiui, Risi, Pasolini, Erba, Scotellaro, Sala, Soavi, Sanesi. 
Rev: Molinaro, J. А. Italica xiu (Dec 1965) 494—429 
Zappulla, Giuseppe Italoamerican (May 1965) 11—12 


Burnshaw, Stanley, ed The Poem Itself; 45 Modern Poets in a New Perspective. 
With an introd (New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 1960) 
Includes an Italian section, p 270-327. 


Poets included are: Gozzano, Campana, Saba, Ungaretti, Montale, and Quasimodo. Tr by 
John F. Nims, Jonathan Levy, T. C. Bergin, Glauco Cambon, Mario Praz and Wallace Fowlie. 


Rev: Donini, Filippo Italian Quarterly ту (Fall 1960) 69-72 


Caetani, Marguerite, ed An Anthology of New Italian Writers. Selected from the 
pages of the Review Botteghe Oscure (Rome, Botteghe Oscure 1950; distributed 
by New Directions, New York) 


Poets represented are: Giorgio Bassani, Attilio Bertolucci, Giorgio Caproni, Franco Fortini, 
Alfonso Gatto, Antonio Rinaldi, Roberto Roversi. Tr by William Weaver. i 


Corman, Cid, ed & tr Post-War Italian Poetry. Origin No 9, Second Series (Apr 
1963) 11-62. 


Poets represented are: Montale, Pasolini, Tadini, Fabiani, Guidacci, Gramigna, Risi, Sala, 
Erba, and Volponi. 


Golino, Carlo L., ed Contemporary Italian Poetry; An Anthology. Foreword by 
Salvatore Quasimodo (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press 
1962) 

А preface by the editor traces the development of Italian poetry from the time of the 
crepuscolari to Pier Paolo Pasolini and Margherita Guidacci. Divided into six sections: I Twilight 
Poets; П Futurism and La Voce; Ш Tradition and Experiment; IV Hermetic Poets; V Salvatore 
Quasimodo; VI New Trends. 

Represented are: Gozzano, Govoni, Palazzeschi, Papini, Rebora, Jahier, Sbarbaro, Campana, 
Saba, Cardarelli, Bartolini, Betocchi, Pavese, Bertolucci, Penna, Un ti, Montale, De Libero, 
Gatto, Luzi, Sereni, Quasimodo, Pasolini, and Guidacci. Tr by Carlo L. Golino, Ronald Farrar, 
Thomas G. Bergin, Cosimo Corsano, Norman T. Di Giovanni, Lowry Nelson, Jr., John A. Scott, 
Allen Mandelbaum, and William Weaver. . 


Rev: Cambon, Glauco Cesare Barbieri Courier v (Fall 1962) 25-26 
De Gaetano, Armand L. Italica xxx (June 1964) 209-312 
Hirschman, Jack A. Italian Quarterly v-vı (Winter-Spring 1961-1962) 123-125 


Guenther, Charles, ed and tr Modern Italian Poets (San Francisco, Inferno Press 
Editions 1901) R : 
Poets represented are: Betoochi, Carrieri, De Libero, Fasolo, Fiorentino, Parronchi, Quasi- 
modo, Risi, Camillo Sbarbaro, Solmi, and Valeri. Includes short biographical notes on authors. 


Rev: Boyer, James Trace xix (Apr - June 1961) 118-119 
Paschall, Janie Lowe St Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr 28 1961, 2B 
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Kay, George R., ed and tr The Penguin Book of Italian Verse. With plain prose 
translations of each poem (Baltimore, Penguin Books Inc 1958) 
Contemporary poets included are: Campana, Ungaretti, Montale, and Quasimodo. 
Rev: Bergin, Thomas С. Italian Quarterly п (Spring 1958) 69-70 
Cambon, Glauco Poetry xciv (Aug 1959) 350-352 
Cecchetti, Giovanni Comparative Literature x1 (Summer 1959) 262-268 
` Orwen, Gifford P. Modern Language Journal xum (May 1959) 256 
Zappulla, Giuseppe Italica xxxvi (Sept 1959) 236-238 


Mandelbaum, Allen, ed and tr Giuseppe Ungaretti; Life Of A Man. А version with 
introduction (New York, New Directions 1958) 
Preceded by a short р note and introd. to Ungaretti’s poetry. Represented here are 
selections from L'Allegria, Sentimento del tempo, П dolore and La terra promessa. 
Rev: Cecchetti, Giovanni Comparative Literature хт (Summer 1959) 262-268 
Golino, Carlo L. Italian Quarterly m (Summer 1959) 76 
O’Gorman, Ned Poetry xcm (Feb 1959) 329-332 


—— ed and tr The Selected Writings of Salvatore Quasimodo (New York, Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy 1961) 
In addition to selections from poetry, includes Quasimodo’s “Discourse on Poetry” (p 3-14) 
and “Dante” (p 249-269). 
Rev: Clements, Robert J. Saturday Review, June 11 1960, 14-15 
Guidi, Augusto Letteratura xxxv-xxxvi (1958) 221-223 
Pacifici, Sergio Poetry xcvm (Sept 1981) 403-406 


The Oxford Book of Italian Verse; XIIIth Century-XIXth Century. Chosen by 
St John Lucas. Second edition, revised with XX Century Supplement by C. 
Dionisotti (New York, Oxford University Press 1952) 

Includes selections from Gozzano, Corazzini, and Michelstaedter. 
Rev: Poggioli, Renato Poetry гхххи (June 1953) 277-281 


Pacifici, Sergio, ed The Promised Land and Other Poems; Ап Anthology of Four 
Contemporary Italian Poets: Umberto Saba, Giuseppe Ungaretti, Salvatore 
Quasimodo, Eugenio Montale. Preface by Henri Peyre (New York, S. F. Vanni 
1957) 

Traces the development of Italian poetry from 1908 and discusses the four poets in anthology. 
Tr by Sergio Pacifici, Frederick Mortimer Clapp, Thomas С. Bergin, Gilbert Creighton, William 
Weaver, John Glynn Congley, Maurice Englith, Irma Brandeis, Ben Johnson, James Merrill, 
and Bernard Wall. 

Rev: Cambon, Glauco Poetry xcrv (Aug 1959) 352-353 

Cecchetti, Giovanni Comparative Literature xi (Summer 1959) 262-268 
Golino, Carlo L. Italian Quarterly 1 (Winter 1958) 86-87 


Pucelli, Rodolfo, ed and tr Anthology of Italian and Italo-American Poetry (Bos- 
ton, Bruce Humphries Inc 1955) 


Composed of three sections: Italian Poets; Italo-American Poets; Ori English Poems of 
Italo-American Poets. Represented are: Capasso, Florentino, Fiumi, Rovida, Saba, and Villaroel. 


Quarterly Review of Literature. Montale Issue. Ed Irma Brandeis. Vol x1, No 4 
(1962) i Ч 
Includes: “The Lemon Trees” (tr Irma Brandeis) 219-220; Sergio Solmi “The Poetry of 
Montale" 221-238; “To Lie in Shadow," “The Sunflower” (tr Maurice English) 239-240; 
"Portovenere" (tr Brandeis) 240; "Maybe Some Morning" "At The Rasp of the Pulley” (tr 
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Sonia Raiziss and Alfred de Palchi) 241; "Arsenio" (tr Robert Lowell) 242—243; "House by 
the Sea" (tr Brandeis), 244-245; “The Dead" (tr Raiziss and de Palchi) 245-240; "Café at 
Rapallo” (tr Brandeis and James Merrill) 246-247; Italian text of oe 248-951; “The 
Balcony” “Buffalo” “Lindau” “The Way to Vienna” “For Liuba” “Leaving” “Dora Markus” 
(tr Ben Belitt) 252—950; "In the Park at Caserta” (tr English ) 257; “Motets 1, 3, 7, 8, 11, 14, 16” 
(tr Brandeis); “Motets 10, 20” (tr English) 258-261; “The Toll-House” “News from Amiata” 
(tr Brandeis) 262-264; Italian text of preceding, 265-269; “The Storm" (tr Raiziss and 
de Palchi) 270; “Two in the Twilight” (tr Glauco Cambon) 271-272; “Visit to Fadin” “The 
Black Trout” “Leaving a “‘Dove’” “On Llobregat" “Syria” (tr Cid Corman) 272-274; “In the 
Greenhouse” “In the Park” (tr Merrill) 275-277; e Hitler Spring” (tr English) 278-279; 
“The Shadow of the Magnolia” “The Blackcock” (tr Merrill) 279-280; “The Eel” (tr John 
Frederick Nims) 281; “Little Testament” (tr Belitt) 282; Italian text of p, 283-287; 
Glauco Cambon “Montale’s L’Orto: The Garden of Apocalyptic Memory” 288-294; Eugenio 
Montale “The Slow Club” (story, tr Frances Keene) 295-298; “A Meeting” (story, tr Adrienne 
Foulke) 299-303; Glauco Cambon “A Biographical Note” 304-306. 


Ragusa, Olga Mallarmé in Italy: Literary Influence and Critical Response (New 

York, 5. Е. Vanni 1957) 

Studies the influence of Mallarmé on Futurism and on La Voce. The last chapter, “Mallarmé 
and Italian Hermeticism,” discusses the ground common to both and devotes special treatment . 
to the Mallarmé-Ungaretti relationship. 

Rev: Anon Le parole е le idee тп (Jan, June 1961) 93 

Beall, Chandler B. Comparative Literature хп (Winter 1960) 91-92 
Bonora, Ettore Giornale storico della letteratura italiana xxxv (1958) 489-490 
Cohn, Robert Greer Modern Language Notes Lxxv (1959) 375-377 
Décaudin, Michel Reoue de littérature comparée xxxiv (1960) 609-611 

Del Beccaro, Felice Rivista lucchese хіх (1958-1959) 11-12 

Fongaro, Antoine Studi francesi x (Jan, Apr 1960) 89-94 

Gill, A. French Studies xvix (Jan 1963) 83-84 

Noyer-Weidner, А. Archiv für das Studium der neuren Sprachen m (Band 198, Heft Y) 102 
Scott, J. А. Romanic Review x (1959) 150-152 

Tenebaum, Louis. Italica xxxv (Dec 1958) 283-286 

Van Nuffel, В. О. J. Les lettres romanes xv (1961) 310-312 

Werner, Eicke Romanische Forschungen Lxx (1958) 392-393 


Rebay, Luciano Le origini della poesia di Giuseppe Ungaretti (Roma, Edizioni 
di storia e letteratura 1962) 
Concentrating on the period 1914-1935, studies Ungaretti's intellectual formation, especially 
the influence of French poets from Baudelaire to Apollinaire. A short preface by С. Prezzolini. 
Rev: Amoroso, Giuseppe Humanitas n s хуш (Sept, Oct 1963) 1067-1068 
Beall, Chandler B. Romanic Review хт (Feb 1965) 75-76 
Cambon, Glauco Italian Quarterly ут (Winter-Spring 1961-1962) 97-105, but esp 98-99 
Sempoux, André Revue de littérature comparée хххуи (July ~ Sept 1964) 484—486 
Stefani, Luciana Italica xix (June 1965) 303-306 


Salomon, I. L., ed and tr Carlo Betocchi; Poems (New York, Clarke and Way 1964) 
Rev: Alexander, Sidney New York Times Book Review, Apr 12 1964, p 5 
Cecchetti, Giovanni Cesare Barbieri Courier уп (Fall 1964) 20-22 
Palmer, David Library Journal ixxxıx (Мау 15 1964) 2100 


IH Articles and Translations 


Accrocea, ELIO Fiero 
See Ш Pacifici A Guide... 
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ARPINO, GIOVANNI 
See III Bradshaw, Della Terza “Poetry 1957" 


BALESTRINI, NANNI 
See III Bradshaw 


Barsa, Orravio “Sortilegio” “Sorcery” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Discourse ту 
(Autumn 1961) 301 


BARILE, ANGELO 
See III Della Terza "Poetry 1957" 


BAROLINO, ANTONIO 
See IV Donini (Elegie... ) 


Barrou, Loi "Colors" “Prayer” (Poems) tr D. M. Pettinella Fiddlehead tx 
(Summer 1964) 52-53 


—— “I Stray From My Rib” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Targets (Mar 1962) 


—— “Tn riva al fiume" “At The River's Edge” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Hawk & 
Whippoorwill 1v (Autumn 1963) 72-73 


—— “Ombre” "Shadows" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella South & West п (Spring 
1964) 
See also П Golino 


Basini, Cesare "Un vivo: Ernesto Buonaiuti" Italica xxm (Dec 1946) 298-303 
An obituary note on Buonaiuti's work as philosopher, historian and poet. 


BASSANL GIORGIO 
See Ц Caetani; III Bradshaw 


Beall, Chandler B. "Eugenio Montale's Sarcofaghi" Linguistic and. Literary Studies 
in Honor of Helmut А. Hatzfeld. Ed by Alessandro S. Crisafulli (Washington, 
D. С., The Catholic University of America Press 1964) 65-78 
Revised version of a longer study in Italian, "Interpretazione di alcune liriche di Montale," 

L'Albero No 34-37 (1959). 

Shows that the four poems of the Sarcofaghi are inspired by Keats's "Ode on a Grecian Urn." 


—— “Quasimodo and Modern Italian Poetry” Northwest Review ту (Spring 1961) 
41-48 


Discusses the poetry of Quasimodo, gives an English version of three of his poems and of 
one by Montale and Ungaretti. Also comments on features of their poetic language. 


Bell, Charles G. "G. A. Borgese, Poet-Seer" Poetry іхххп (Apr ~ Sept 1953) 40-49 

Obituary note on the poet, including biographical information. tes extensively from 
“Dream of a Decent Death,” a poem written by Borgese in English while in Chicago, and from 
other English poems. Publishes also the poem “Diario 24 Giugno 1952” together with an Eng- 
Jish version. 


Bergin, Thomas C. “Giuseppe Villaroel; Poems" Italian Quarterly xx (Winter 1960) 
38-43 
Translation of six poems: "Svela la notte gli astri” "Distacco" "Ah le mie strade" “Ti portasti 


nel sangue" “Amara solitutine” "Il tuo colore" (“Night discloses the stars" “Parting” "Ah, my 
own streets" "You bore your secret" "Bitterness of solitude" "Color of you"). 
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—— “Vittorio Bodini" Italian Quarterly уп (Spring 1963) 20-31 


Includes translations of 11 poems together with introduction of the poet. The poems are: 
“La luna dei Borboni” “Isobel dalle braccia d'olio e al polso” “Sbattevano i lenzuoli sulle 
terrazze” “Un campanile di sughero” “~ Che erba hai in mano? — Ho un mazzetto” “I preti di 
paese” “Piano si staccano” “Qui non vorrei morire dove vivere” “Un paese che si chiama Co- 
cumola” “Quando riprenderai, mare, il dominio” “E infine aranci imbandierati e carichi” (“The 
Bourbon moon” “Isobel, with your olive oil arms” “The sheets were flapping on the terraces” 
“A steeple of cork” “What herb is that you're holding” “The village priests” “Softly come fall- 
ing” “I shouldn’t саге to die here” “A town that calls itself Cocumola” “Sea, when you come” 
“And finally orange trees beflagged and heavy laden”). 


BERTOLUCCI, Аттпло 
See П Caetani, Golino; Ш Guenther “Translations. Italy,” Miller, Sellin “Contemporary 
Italian Poets” 


Ветосснт, Canto "Dell'ombra" “Shade and Shadow;” “Le coglitrici d'ireos" "Iris 
Gatherers;” “Silenziosa ansia” “Silent Anxiety;” “П dormente” “The Sleeper” 
(Poems) tr from the Italian by I. L. Salomon Voices No 169 (May - Aug 1959) 
49-47 


— “For the last Girl-Child Born" (Poem) tr I. L. Salomon Commonweal тххуп 
(Jan 25 1963) 465 


—— “Little Diary on Growing Old. XVIII” (Poem) tr I. L. Salomon Commonweal 
Lxxvn (Mar 22 1963) 664 


—— “The Mass Deserted” (Poem) tr I. L. Salomon. Commonweal Lxxv (Oct 27 
1961) 124 


—— “Му Son” “Verses to Emilia I, II" “A Day At Greve" “To A Brother And 
Sister In Days Of Mourning” (Poems) tr I. L. Salomon Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view xxxix (Spring 1963) 232-235 


—— “Of the Past" (Poem) tr I. L. Salomon Commonweal txxvu (Nov 2 1962) 155 


—— “One Dawn I Looked at the Sky" “Io un'alba guardai il cielo" (Poem) tr 
I. І. Salomon Chicago Review xv (Summer-Autumn 1962) 46 


——-— “Reconstructions” (Poem) tr I. L. Salomon Midstream vm (Spring 1961) 69 


—— “Returning To The Tuscan Mountains: End of the Trip" “Hunter of Skylarks" 
(Poems) tr I. L. Salomon Audience vux (Feb 1963) 57-59 


—— “Теш” "Diarietto Invecchiando: XLV" "Nell'orto" (Poems) tr I. L. Salomon 
Cesare Barbieri Courier xv (Spring 1962) 12-13 


— “Vetri” “Windows” (Poem) tr I. L. Salomon Cesare Barbieri Courier ш (Nov 
1960) 17 
See also II Golino, Guenther, Salomon; III Guenther "Contemporary Italian Poets" “Five 
Modern Italian Poets" “A Sampler... ," Salomon 


Berri, Осо 
See Ш Donini “Betti’s Poetry;” IV Donini (Poesie) 


В:сомстлнт, Preno "Dalla terrazza" “From The Terrace” (Poem) tr D. М. Pettinella 
Wormwood Review m (1963) 26-27 
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—— "Grande Promenade” “Swallows Over Anghiari” (“Rondini su Anghiari”) 
(Poems) tr D. M. Pettinella Prairie Schooner xxxvi (Summer 1962) 149—150 


Brnazzi, Brno “Vocation” (Poem) tr D. М. Pettinella Western Poet п ( Spring 
1982) 54 
Ворлмі, Virrorio “A town that calls itself Cocumola” (Poem) tr Thomas С. Bergin 
The Fat Abbot ту (Fall-Winter 1962) 47 
See also II Bergin; HI Bergin "Vittorio Bodini” 


Bonora, Gwo “The Bell Ringer" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Poet Lore туш 
(Spring 1963) 54 

BoNTEMPELLI, MASSIMO 

See Ш De Gaetano 


Bontempo, О. A. “Italian Literature in the War Interim (1939-1945)” Modern 
Language Journal xxx (Nov 1946) 462—474 
The two-and-a-half pages devoted to Italian poetry include an appreciation of the work of 
Ada Negri, Aldo Capasso, and Ferdinando Visconti. 
Borelli, Luigi "Lettura di Quasimodo” Italica хххуп (Mar 1960) 1-12 
An appreciation of Quasimodo’s poetry covering the years 1942 to 1958. 


——— "Nota su Fallacara" Italica xxxv (Mar 1958) 43-45 
An appreciation of the poetry of Luigi Fallacara. 


——— "Paesaggi Luziani" Italica xxxv (Dec 1958) 262-265 

| Mam upon features of Luzi's poetry from L'eovento notturno (1940) to Primizie del deserto 
1952). 

Boncesg, GIUSEPPE 
See Ш Bell 


Borzni, Remo А. "Sopra i morti non piove" "It Never Rains On The Dead" 
(Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Wormwood Review ш (1963) 27-28 


Bowra, С. М. “An Italian Poet: Salvatore Quasimodo” Horizon ху (Dec 1947) 
360—367 
Review of the collection, Giorno dopo giorno, and an analysis of Quasimodo's poetry. 


Bradshaw, Vittoria “Ап Anthology of Italian Post-War Poets" Italian Quarterly 

уш (Fall 1964) 10-64 

The anthology is preceded by a seven-page introduction. Included are selections from: Lucio 

Piccolo, Lorenzo gero, David Maria Turoldo, Giorgio Bassani, Franco Fortini, Nelo Risi, 
Andrea Zanzotto, Pier Paolo Pasolini, Luciano Erba, Rocco Scotellaro, Roberto Roversi, Francesco 
Leonetti, Alfredo Giuliani, Paolo Volponi, Giovanni Arpino, Elio Pagliarani, Marcello Pirro, 
Nanni Balestrini, and Antonio Porta. 
Branpr CESARE 

See I Fucilla 


ВоомаАтоть ERNESTO 
See Ш Basini 


Buzzat, Dino 
See Ш Pietrosi 
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Buzzi, Giancarlo "Vittorio Sereni" Italian Quarterly ут (Summer 1962) 51-67 


Attempts to clarify the nature of Sereni’s poetry, its cultural and historical significance. 
Dwells especially on the landscape of Ње poet's Diario d'Algeria which includes the land and 


figures of the past and present. 


CAETANI, MARGUERITE 
See Ш Origo 


CALOGERO, LORENZO 
See Ш Bradshaw 


Cambon, Glauco “A Deep Wind: Quasimodo's Tindar? Italian Quarterly xx (Fall 
1959) 16-28 


А detailed analysis of the poem "Vento а Tindari" after general observations on the quality 
o's poetry. Takes issue with George Kay's interpretation in The Penguin Book of 
Italian Verse. 


—— "Eugenio Montales Poetry: А Meeting of Dante and Brueghel" Sewanee 
Review rxvi (1958) 1-32 
Views Montale as a poet not of programmes but of "occasions," "occasions of wonder, sorrow 
and dream." Sees in Brueghel a clue to an understanding of Montale's "minute realism" and in 
Dante the spiritual father of the poet. “Beyond the worn, uncertain or convulsive vocabulary of 
the moment, he found access to Dante’s rugged language.” Also gives liberal English versions 
of Montale’s poetry. 


—— “Montale e l'altro" in La lotta con Proteo (Milano, Bompiani 1963) 


Maintains that Montale is consistent in all of his work in never betraying himself. Montale 
who sees no place for the individual in society, gave strength to the language when it needed 
it most, after D'Annunzio. Montale "seppe ritrovare la ra lingua di Dante." 


——- “Montale vecchio e nuovo" Fiera letteraria хуш (May 12 1963) 3, 6 


—— “The Privacy of Language: A Note on Eugenio Montale's Obscurity” Modern 
Language Notes тххуш (Jan 1963) 75-79 


» 4 


—— “Prose e poesie di Alfonso Gatto: Furore e tenerezza” Fiera letteraria хуп 
(Feb 1963) 1, 2 


—— “Quasimodo” Chelsea No 6 (Winter 1960) 60-67 


An appraisal of Quasimodo’s poetry in which the poet’s debt to Montale is considered to be 
“at least as great as to Ungaretti.” 


—— “Le ‘trombe d'oro' di Montale" Fiera letteraria хуш (1963) 493-506 


—— “Ungaretti, Montale and Lady Entropy” Italica xxxvi: (Dec 1960) 231-238 


Applies to the poetry of Ungaretti and Montale the law of entropy in physics, “the irreversible 
degeneration of energy in the universe, from higher to lower forms, until all movement-en- 
gendering differences of potential will be drowned in one level cosmic march of inertia." 


——- “Ungaretti’s Poetry from Evocation to Invocation" Italian Quarterly v-vi 
(Winter-Spring 1961-1962) 97-105 
Claims that the poet entrusts himself to the natural objects around him and commits himself 


to their protection. ТНе stress changes gradually from the presence of objects to their absence 
and vocation becomes evocation. 
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——- “La voce di Maria Luisa Spaziani” Italica жи (June 1964) 158-161 
Review of П Gong, a collection of poems, published by Mondadori in 1962, 


Campana, Dino “From “ОгрЫс Songs” “Chimera” “Voyage to Montevideo” 
(Poems) tr Warren Ramsey Briarcliff Quarterly пт (Jan 1947) 248-249 


—~ “Poems” Italian Quarterly п (Summer 1958) 16-19 


Includes: "Voyage to Montevideo” tr William Weaver; "Woman from Genoa” tr Carlo L. 
Golino; “O Poem Poem Poem” and “Fantasy on a Painting of Ardengo Soffici” tr Lowry Nelson Jr; 
“The Chimera” tr Weaver. 


See also П Burnshaw, Golino, Kay; Ш Chiappelli, Mastrangelo "Dino Campana — Poeta 
Maudit . . ." "Stile e spirito della poesia di Dino Campana,” Miller 
Carasso, Атро “Тапка” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Discourse ту (1961) 302 

See also П Pucelli; III Bontempo, Fiumi “ ‘Realismo lirico’. . . ," Mitchell 


CAPRONI, Gromcro 
See II Caetani; III Raiziss, Sellin "Contemporary Italian Poets” 


CARDARELLI, VINCENZO "Dawn" (Poem) tr Allen Mandelbaum Atlantic Monthly 
Supplement Perspective of Italy ccm (Dec 1958) 118 


—— "Liguria" (Poem) tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Virginia Quarterly 
Review xxxv (Winter 1959) 71-72 


—— “Alba” "Dawn" (Poems) tr D. M. Pettinella Prism ту (Spring 1965) 18-19 
See also I Bontempo “Italian Literature in 1948" Crazzini; II Bergin, Golino; Ш Mastrangelo 


"Dino Campana — Poeta Maudit . . . ," Miller, Pacifici "Something Old... ," Pellegrini, Raiziss 
CARRERI, RAFFAELE "Four Poems” tr Charles Guenther The Cresset xxvn (March 
1964) 14 


Includes “The Nail" “Our Time” "The Cloud" “March.” 


—— “In My Blood” “In My Head I Have White Countries" (Poems) tr Charles 
Guenther Trace ги (May 1964) 52-53 
See also II Bergin, Guenther; III Guenther "Contemporary Italian Poets" "A Sampler..." 


CASADIO, AGLAUCO 
See I Fucilla 


САТТАҒІ, Валвтого "The Agave" “Sailing From Greenwich" (Poems) tr Glauco 
Cambon Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 16-17 


Cecchetti, Giovanni “Giuseppe Ungaretti” Italica xxv: (Dec 1949) 269-279 
A re-examination of Ungaretti's poetry with the collection П dolore as the point of departure. 
Compares Ungaretti to Ezra Pound whose influence on contemporary Italian literature has been 
immense. 
"La poesia di Umberto Saba" Italica xxvm (June 1951) 77-92 
Sets forth the major themes of Saba's poetry. Concludes that when the poet frees himself 
from an autobiographical prosaic bias, he is most successful. 
Chiappelli, Fredi “An Introduction to Dino Campana” tr from the Italian by J. A. 
Scott Italian Quarterly п (Summer 1958) 3-15 
Presents biographical sketch of the poet and a general view of the poetry. 
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Ciardi, John “Internal Man and External World” Saturday Review June 11 1960 
15-16, 38-40. 


An interview with Salvatore Quasimodo on the occasion of a visit and lecture at New Haven. 
Questions put by John Ciardi and Sergio Pacifici elicited poet's аав on the function of the 


et, and society, poetry and poetic language (“I seek,” said Quasimodo, “directness and 
сас of utterance; to find the purest and most immediate tongue, the tongue that makes 
true communiciation possible”). 


Cowart, Pærro “Calendula sanguinolenta” (Poem) tr by William Weaver from 
La giovane poesia (Roma; Colombo 1956) Chelsea No 11 (March 1962) 79-81 
—— “White” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Trace xiv (Summer 1965) 143 
Cmmo, С. 
See I Bontempo “Italian Literature in 1948” 


Corman, Cid “A Little Anthology of Italian Poetry" Combustion No 4 (Oct - Dec 
1957) 3-6 
Includes: Mario Trufelli "Returning" “The Idle Carousel”; Gennaro Manna “Itinerary”; 


Cesare Pavese “Terra Rossa Terra Nera” “Tu sei come una terra"; Thomas Michele Parrella - 


“Your Country and Mine"; Eugenio Montale "Short Testament” “The Eel." 


Corrazini, SERGIO 
See П The Oxford Book of Italian Verse; Ш Donini “Betti’s Poetry” 


Cozzani, Errore "Beyond Santa Chiara" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Inscape 11 
(1981) 3 


—— "The Cross" "La сгосе:” "Fantasy or Truth" "Bizzarria o verità" (Poems) 
tr D. M. Pettinella Discourse vı (Summer 1963) 


Criscuolo, Leone "Limiti e possibilità nella poesia di Eugenio Montale" Italica xxv 
(Dec 1948) 313-321 
An appreciation of Montale's poetry which is not yet fully understood by the poet's con- 

temporaries. 

D'AcosriNo, Nem “Poesia Per Un Figlio Fiordiligi” “Poem For An Iris-Heralded 
Son" tr Elizabeth M. Paragallo, ed А. B. Ferruolo Origin No 4 Series I (Winter 
1951-1952) 202-209 


D'Araa, Avro "Hello, France" (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthol- 
ogy No 6 (Sept 1959) 22 


—— “Insignia” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Targets No 8 (Dec 1961) 


D'Aronco, Gianfranco "L'amore nella poesia di Guido Gozzano Italica xxv (Sept 
1948) 232-237 
Attempts to upgrade the position of Guido Gozzano in the field of poetry. 


De Воѕіѕ, Lauro 
See Ш Rogers 
De Gaetano, Armand L. “Some New Trends in Italian Poetry of Our Times” Найса 
хххуш (June 1961) 116-129 


A survey of Italian poetry from the crepuscolari to the present with brief treatment of Ungar- 
etti, Bontempelli, Mortale, Saba, Quasimodo, with translations of excerpts from their worl 
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De Lerro, Liero “Etruscan Valley" "Friends" (Poems) tr Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp Voices No 128 (Winter 1947) 18-19 - 


—— "Two Poems" (“Cicada” “Return To Patricia") tr Frederick Mortimer Clapp 
Briarcliff Quarterly xu (Jan 1947) 275-276 


See also II Golino, Guenther; Ш Evans, Guenther "Contemporary Italian Poets" "Five Modern 
Italian Poets” "A Sampler of . . . ,” Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature . . ., 
Poggioli “Contemporary Italian Poetry,” Sellin “Contemporary Italian Poets” 


De Pisis, Francesco “Lighted Clock” (Poem) tr Frederick Mortimer Clapp Voices 
No 128 ( Winter 1947) 19 
See also Ш Poggioli “Contemporary Italian Poetry" 


De Vito, Anthony J. “An Introduction to Salvatore Quasimodo” Boston University 
Graduate Journal vm (Feb 1960) 67-75 


Analyzes the themes of solitude, nostalgia for Sicily, the cruelty of war, and man’s desire for 
peace. Illustrated with translations. 


Dermo, Ara “Sardinian Landscape" (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International 
Anthology No 3 (Feb 1958) 1 


DELL’ Arco, Mario “Three Poems" tr Thomas С. Bergin Cesare Barbieri Courier 
m (Nov 1960) 8-9 : 
Includes: “Annunciazione” "Cuppole" “Cupola” “СЫ più di me?” “Who better than me?.” 

Prefaced by a short biographical note on the author. 


—— “Wine Shop in Campo Marzo" (Poem) tr Thomas С. Bergin The Fat Abbot 
1v (Fall-Winter 1962) 47 
See also П Bergin 


Della Terza, Dante "Poetry 1957" Italian Quarterly x (Fall 1957) 75-81 


An appreciation of Montale’s La bufera ed altro (1956), Pasolini’s Le ceneri di Gramsci 
(1957), and works of Giovanni Arpino, Sandro Penna, Mario Luzi, Angelo Barile, and Giovanni 
Serafini. 


—— “Postwar Poetics and Poetry" Italian Quarterly xv (Spring-Summer 1960) 
39—49 
Treats post-war poetry in which he finds origin of neo-realism, opposed to hermeticism. 
Passes in rapid review a few of the leading figures of this period, including Quasimodo, Montale, 
Scotellaro, Pasolini, Luzi, Fortini, Sereni, and Ungaretti, 


Donini, Filippo “Betti’s Poetry” Italian Quarterly п (Summer 1958) 69-72 

Treats Betts poetry from 1922, the date of his first collection of , Il гв pensieroso. 
Also studies the influence of Corrazini, Palazzeschi, Angiolo Silvio Novaro Baudelaire, and 
Pascoli on Betti. 


— “Quasimodo and the Nobel Prize” Italian Quarterly ux (Fall 1959) 3-9 


Maintains that, though the Nobel prize was awarded to Quasimodo for his lyrical poetry, 
the "hermetic Quasimodo" is superior. Following a short biography of the poet are translations 
of "Oboe sommerso” “Davanti al simulacro З'Пагіа del Carretto” "Lettera alla madre” "Strada 
dt г d Tr are by Stanford Drew, Cosimo Corsano, Carlo L. Golino, and Stanford Drew 


respectively. 
Erra, Manto “Rome” “Roma” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Discourse у (1962) 399 
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Ersa, Luciano “Lo svagato” “The Inattentive”; “Terra е mare" “Land and Sea" 
(Poems) tr Robert Fitzgerald Poetry хсту (August 1959) 309-311 


—— “Lombard-Venetian” ( Poem) tr Lynne Lawner Chelsea No 11 (March 1962) 
83-85 
See also II Bergin, Corman; Ш Bradshaw 


Evans, Oliver “Three Modern Italian Poets. Umberto Saba, Eugenio Montale, 
Libero De Libero” Voices No 145 (May - Aug 1951) 34-37 


Analyzes the poetry and points out the distinctive qualities of each. Characterizes de Libero 
as the “most uneven of the three” possessing “uncertainty of taste” and “excessive emotionalism.” 


FABIANI, ENZO 
See П Corman 
Fales, Angela Bianchini "Cesare Pavese e le sue opere postume" Italica хххт (Sept 
1954) 160-170 
Ап appreciation of Pavese which touches briefly on his poetry. 


FALLACARA, LUIGI 
See Ш Borelli “Nota su Falacara” 


Falqui, Enrico “Bilancio anglo-americano della nostra poesia” Fiera letteraria 
Dec 12 1965 3-4, 10 
Appraises recent work in contemporary Italian poetry in Britain and in America. 


Fasoro, Осо 


See П Guenther; ПЛ Guenther “Contemporary Italian Poets" “А Sampler..." "Translations. 
Italy” 


Fassy, FERNANDA 
See Ш Fiumi "Poesia femminile italiana . . .” 
Ferrucci, Franco "Storia umana e poetica di Clemente Rebora" Omaggio alle 


lettere 30 (1965) 144—165 


Points out that despite the many articles written on Rebora, there has been insufficient 
exploration of new areas. Presents his own comprehensive view of the poet including Rebora's 
attitude toward nature, his relationship to 19th and 20th century poets, and studies his language, 
religious poetry and foreign influences. 


Fiore, УтгтовтА “Sonno del mio paese" “Sleep Of My Town" (Poem) tr D. M. 
Pettinella Free Lance уш (1964) 9 


FronENTINO, Luxs 
See П Guenther, Pucelli; III Guenther "Contemporary Italian Poets" "A Sampler...” 


Fum, LioNEgLLÓo “An Intermezzo of Haikai" (11 haiku) tr Charles Guenther In- 
ternational Anthology No 6 (Sept 1959) 19 


—— “A Poem” (“Laughter in Sleep" "Riso di sonno") tr Joseph Tusiani Cesare 
Barbieri Courier, уп (Fall 1964) 15 


—— “Poesia femminile italiana: Fernanda Regalia Fassy” Italica xxv (Sept 1947) 
244-247 
Unlike some hermetic poets, she treats old themes with sensitivity in a fresh novel style. 
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—— “‘Realismo lirico o "Terza corrente ” Italica xxvi: (Dec 1950) 277-293 


Defends a school of poets, including Aldo Capasso and the author, to mention only a few 
names, who in a manifesto in 1949 launched an attack against hermetic poetry and its leaders 
at the same time affirmed their conviction that poetry must be firmly rooted in reality. Includes 
a bibliography of material on the subject in newspapers and periodicals during 1949-1950. 


See also II Pucelli; IV Civello, Fiumi, Laggini, Vittorini 


Forconz, Luciano “Sensitive Mother" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella The University 
Review (The University of Missouri at Kansas City) xxxu (March 1966) 233- 
234 


—— “Undressing” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Coastlines ту (Autumn 1960) 23-24 


Fornaciari, Norma V. “Le Farfalle di Guido Gozzano” Philological Quarterly хххш 
(April 1954) 212-218 
Analyzes the poem "Le farfalle" from the collection Via del ange: Even though the scien- 
tific ame огве of the poem is evidence of the poet’s interest in entomology, it remains an intensely 
personal and lyrical document. 
—— “La Via del rifugio di Guido Gozzano" Italica xxxx (March 1954) 27-39 
Analyzes the collection first published in Turin in 1907. 


——— and Fiorenzo Forti "Piero Jahier" Modern Language Journal xxxvm (Oct 
1954) 275-281 
Shows Jahier’s connection with La Voce and briefly treats poetry. 


Forti, Fiorenzo and Norma V. Fornaciari “Giuseppe Raimondi, ‘Il fumista’” Sym- 
posium уш (Summer 1954) 42-67 
Assesses the work of Raimondi, founder of the short-lived Raccolta, a periodical published 

in Bologna, whose collaborators eventually joined the Ronda. 

Еовтімі, FRANCO 

See II Caetani; III Bradshaw, Della Terza “Postwar Poetics and Poetry,” Pacifici A Guide to 

Contemporary Italian Literature . . . 

Foster, David William "The Poetic Vision of ‘Le Colline: An Introduction to Pa- 
vese’s Lavorare stanca” Italica xun (Dec 1965) 380-390 


An appraisal of his poetry and analysis of the various themes. Maintains that Pavese's view 
of life “has incapacitated him forever from returning to the primitive world of Те colline. " 


Fracasst, Enrico 
See III Sellin “Contemporary Italian Poems” 


Fraccacrera, UMBERTO 
See I Bontempo “Italian Literature in 1948” 


Frezza, Luciana “Le due cugine” "The Two Cousins”; Paesaggio” “Seascape” 
(Poems) tr Barbara Arnett Melchiori Poetry хсту (Aug 1959) 324-329 


Gaxasso, Canro “Lament” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology 
No 4 (May 1958) 11 

—— “Perennial” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology No 2 (Oct 
1957) 3 


—— “The Spring” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology No 6 
(Sept 1959) 11 
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— “The Tnith” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Bitterroot п (Winter 1963) 10 


—— “The Vise” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology No 5 (Feb 
1959) 9 


GarpiEnt, ОмоЕвю “In Those Moments” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International 
Anthology No 5 (Feb 1959) 8 


Слвстото, GAETANO "Man and God” (Poem) Literary Review ш (Winter 1959- 
1960) 232 


Gathercole, Patricia “Giuseppe Ungaretti and Charles Baudelaire” Italica xxxv 
(March 1958) 1-10 
Finds points of contact between the style and subject matter of the two poets. 


—— “Two Kindred Spirits: Eugenio Montale and T. S. Eliot" Italica xxxu (Sept 
1955) 170-179 


Gatto, ALFoNso "Anniversary" "Deathward To The Villages" (Poems) tr Glauco 
Cambon Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 20-21 


—— “To An Outsider" (Poem) tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Chelsea No 8 
(Oct 1960) 60-61 


See also I Bontempo "Italian Literature in 1050," Grazzini, Vittorini & Antonielli; П Bergin, 
Caetani, Golino; III Cambon "Prose e poesie di Alfonso Gatto,” Pacifici A Guide to Contempor 
Italian Literature "Something ОЧ... ,” Pellegrini, Raiziss, Sellin “Contemporary Italian Poems” 
“Contemporary Italian Poets 


Gennarini, Edoardo “La letteratura del Novecento vista da Piero Bargellini” Italica 
xxix (March 1952) 34—40 
A review article on de Novecento. Disagrees with Bargellini, not that hermeticism 
may not have grown out of the periodical, Frontespizio, but that it arose from a need to save 
in man “il foro interlore . . . , l'ultima istanza della coscienza cristiana." Denies that hermetic 
poets ever contemplated a program for the salvation of Christianity. 


Gershman, Herbert S. "Futurism and the Origins of Surrealism" Italica xxxix ( June 
1962) 114-123 


Shows the link between Marinetti and the Surrealists in Paris where he lived for a time 
(1909) as a French man of letters. 


Gilbert, Creighton “Editorial Note: The New Italian Writers” Perspective m 
(Spring-Summer 1950) 173-176 


Brief treatment of Montale, kis ird. Sinisgalli, and Turoldo in a preface to this issue which 
also presented English versions of their poetry. 


GIUDICI, GIUSEPPE 
See Ш Pacifici “Italy 1962...” 


Grouiant, ALFREDO "Brucio e l'imminenza lombra che sale riconosco” “I Burn And 
Recognize Imminence”; “П cuore zoppo” “The Lame Heart” (Poems) t Ben 
Johnson Poetry хоту (Aug 1959) 312-317 


—— “Poems” (“When I saw the willows” “Grey clearings are kindled” selections 
from “Birthday” and "Predilections") Art and Literature v (Summer 1965) 76-79 
See also ЇЇ Rusconi; Ш Bradshaw; ГУ Cambon. 
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Golffing, Francis “Salvatore Quasimodo, Nobel Prize Winner, 1959” Books Abroad 
xxxiv (Winter 1960) 17 


In a brief appreciation of Quasimodo, finds that the poet seeks “to relocate emotion in a 
primordial purity of perception and compassion, a paradisiacal state of radical innocence." 
Govoxr, Совваро “Fireflies and Tree Frogs of Berigo" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella 

University of Kansas City Review xxvi (Oct 1961) 46 


—— “Nuns’ Voices" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Fiddlehead хіх (Autumn 1960) 
30-31 
See also П Bergin, Golino 


Gozzano, Соро “Miss Felicita” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Minnesota Review 
ш (Summer 1963) 431-435 

See also П Burnshaw, Golino, The Oxford Book of Italian Verse; Ш D'Aronco, Fornaciari 

"Le Farfalle . . ." "La Via del rifugio . . ." Villaroel “I “Mosaic? . . .” 


GnRAMIGNA, GIULIANO 
See П Corman 


Guenther, Charles, ed and tr "Contemporary Italian Poets" Literary Review m 
( Winter 1959-1960) 249-259 

Represented in this short anthology are: Carlo Betocchi, Raffaele Carrieri, Libero De Libero, 

o Fasolo, Luigi Fiorentino, Alessandro Parronchi, Salvatore Quasimodo, Nelo Risi, Sergio 
i, Camillo Sbarbaro, and Diego Valeri. 


ed and tr “Five Modern Italian Poets" The Secant 1 (June - July 1963) 10-12 


Includes Betocchi “Along The Casalina”; Libero De Libero “Italy Falls”; Quasimodo “I 
read you an old poet's tender lines”; Sergio Solmi “Poetic Art"; Diego Valeri “Hill.” Includes 
short identifying notes on the poets. 


U 
So 





—— tr "A Sampler of Contemporary Italian Poets" Deep Channel Packet т (Spring 
1962) 5-15 
Represented in this selection are: Betocchi "Autumn Creatures"; Raffaele Carrieri “The Green 
Comb”; Libero De Libero "Fire Balloon"; Ugo Fasolo "Complaint of a Man in Civil War”; 
Luigi Fiorentino "It Isn't The Time For Scruples"; Alessandro Parronchi “А Parting”; Quasi- 
modo “The Dead”; Nelo Risi "What Power"; Sbarbaro “And if I had known . . .”; Solmi 
“Although toils and dreams . . .” Identtfles poets in brief notes. 


—— “Thirty Poems by Quasimodo” Literary Review ш (Spring 1960) 366-382 
Poems included are: “What Do You Want, Shepherd of Wind” “Stone Quarries” “In the 
Sense of Death” “Something Buried in Me Sings” “Autumn” “Woods are Sleeping” “My Patient 
Day” “Metamorphosis in the Urn of the Saint" “Seed” “First Day” “Cool wi sk ping Rivers” 
“Amen for Low Sunday” “Earth” “Space” “Cool Sea” “Mirror” “Eagerly I Stretch Out My 
Hand” “Every Form Lost in Me” “Of the Mythological Sinner” “In the Willow Branches 
“Snow” “Day After Day” "Winter Night" "We've Heard the Sea Again” “The Crossing" "Dead 
Guitars" "Visible, Invisible" "The Incomparable Earth" "In This City" "Soldiers Weep at Night." 


“Translations. Italy" Damascus Road п (1965) 4-7 


Includes: Clemente Rebora "Up Here"; Ugo Fasolo "I Lift The Sheet" "Beyond The Shadow 
of the Arch"; Attilio Bertolucci "For B . . .”; Quasimodo "From the Web of Gold"; Nelo Risi 
"So Life Goes.” 


GUGLIELMINETTI, AMALIA “Arid Vine" “L’Arida Vite" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella 
Claremont Quarterly x (Winter 1963) 39 
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Gumpacci, MARGHERITA 
See П Corman, Golino 


Iza, Nicora “Solitude” “Sleepless Night" (Poems) tr D. M. Pettinella Literary Art 
Press т (Spring 1960) 16 


Jann, Pero 

See П Golino; ПТ Fornaciari “Piero Jahier” 
Leonetit, FRANCESCO 

Зее Ш Bradshaw 


Тлсовю, GIOVANNI 
See IV Languasco 


Lowell, Robert in Imitations (New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1961) p 104- 
129 
Included among his Italian translations are: Umberto Saba “Winter Noon” (p 104); Giu- 
seppe Ungaretti “You Knocked Yourself Out” (p 105-106); Eugenio Montale “Dora Markus” 
“Day and Night” “The Magnolia’s Shadow” “Hitlerian Spring” “The Coastguard House” 
“Arsenio” “The Chess Player” “News from Mount Amiata” “The Eel" “Little Testament” 
(p 107-129). 
Lozi, Manio “As You Wish” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther Chelsea No 11 (March 
1962) 82 


—— “Gothic Notebook" (Poem) tr Carlo L. Golino Italian Quarterly ут (Fall- 
Winter 1962) 21-29 
Includes a selection from the poet’s Quaderno gotico. 


—— “Palms of The Exiled” “The Gray Rose” “Constraint Of Shadow” (Poems) 
tr Warren Ramsey Voices No 128 (Winter 1947) 19-21 
See also I Vittorini & Antonielli; П Golino; I Borelli "Paesaggi Luziani," Della Terza “Poetry 
1957" “Postwar Poetics and Poetry," Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature... 
"Something Old . . .," Pellegrini, Poggioli "Contemporary Italian Poetry" “Italian Li 
Chronicles," Sampoli "An Italian Contemporary Poet . . . ," Sellin “Contemporary Italian Poets 
Mandelbaum, Allen “Ungaretti’s La Terra Promessa: A Commentary And Some 
Examples" Poetry тхххуш (May 1956) 168-174 
Brief introduction to La terra promessa, together with a translation of the canzone and sestina 
of Palinurus which Mandelbaum sees as "the incarnation by Ungaretti of Petrarch’s formal heri- 
tage," a tradition to which he has always adhered. 
MANNA, GENNARO 
See Ш Corman 


ManmErrr, ЁпїРРО TOMMASO 
See ПТ Gershman 
Manrmi, Canto "Roma" "Over the Tiber" “Last Swallow” “Moon Over Janiculum” 
(Poems) tr D. M. Pettinella Southern Poetry Review vi (Winter 1965-66) 6-7 
MassreRUNI, Minna “By Orders" (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International An- 
thology No 6 (Sept 1959) 20 


Mastrangelo, Aida “Dina Campana — Poeta Maudit o poeta italico?" Italica xxvi 
(Dec 1950) 321—326 
Places Campana among the "uomini nuovi" such as Cardarelli, Ungaretti, and Montale. 
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—— “Stile e spirito della poesia di Dino Campana" Italica xxvm (Dec 1951) 280- 
286 


Dwells on the various themes treated by Campana and touches on the influence of Carducci, 
Pascoli, and D'Annunzio on the poet. 


MICHELSTAEDTER, CARLO 
See П Bergin, The Oxford Book of Italian Verse 


Miller, Peter “Italian Poetry of the Novecento" Folio xxm (Summer 1958) 11-34 


Presents a survey of Italian poetry dealing with the crepuscolari, Futurism, the Vociani, and 
the hermetic poets up to Ungaretti. Gives English versions of: Vittorio Sereni “Italiano in Grecia” 
(“An Italian In Greece"); o Campana “Oscar Wilde A S. Miniato” (“Oscar Wilde At S. 
Miniato”); Giuseppe Ungaretti “О Notte" (“О Night"); "Cori Descrittivi Di Stati D'Animo 
di Didone: III" (“Third Chorus Descriptive Of The State Of Mind Of Dido"); Corrado Pavolini 
“Alla Mia Donna" ("To My Wife"); Eugenio Montale “Tramontana” (“North Wind"); 
"L'Anguilla" (“The Eel"); Salvatore Quasimodo "Vento A Tindari” ("Wind Over Tindari”); 
Umberto Saba “Donna” (“Woman”); Attilio Bertolucci "Per В...” ("For B... .”); Stefano 
Terra "Compleanno" ("Anniversary"). 

Mitchell, Bonner “Aldo Capasso and the Doctrine of Realismo lirico" Italica x. 

(Dec 1963) 346—355 

Gives an account of the anti-hermetic movement from 1950 together with an analysis of its 
esthetio theorles. 


Montare, Еосемо “Chrysalis” (Poem) tr Creighton Gilbert Perspective ш 
(Spring-Summer 1950) 147-149 

—— “Coffee at Rapallo" “The House of The Customs Men" (Poems) tr Joe Pa- 
paleo Origin No 13 Series I (Summer 1954) 38-39 


—— “The Customs-House” "Fragments" “In The Garden of Caserta” “From Oc- 
casioni” (Poems) tr Frederick Mortimer Clapp, except for the first poem tr 
William Weaver Voices No 128 (Winter 1947) 14-18 


—— “Do Not Ask Us For The Word” “Falsetto” (Poems) tr D. M. Pettinella 
Minnesota Review ту (Spring 1964) 432-433 

—— “Dora Markus” “The Eel” adapted by Robert Lowell Partisan Review ххуп 
(Summer 1960) 426-430 

——- “The Lemons” (Poem) tr Olga Ragusa Cesare Barbieri Courier v (Spring 
1963) 24-25 


—— “Lesson on Croce: Esthetics and Criticism" Italian Quarterly уп (Summer 
1963) 48-65 
First published in Il Mondo Dec 11 1962, Analyzes favorably Croce's ideas on esthetics. 
—— “The Mediterranean” (Poem) tr by Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi 
Atlantic Monthly Supplement Perspective of Italy ссп (Dec 1958) 186 


—— “Motet” (Poem) tr Edwin Morgan Partisan Review xxv (Summer 1958) 378 


—— “News From Amiata” "Perhaps one morning . . .” "To spend the afternoon" 
(Poems) tr William Weaver Wake 12 (1953) 37-39 
—— "Poems" The Sixties vi (Spring 1962) 70-79 


Includes: “Su una lettera non scritta" Fragment from "Motteti" "Altro effetto di luna” “Sul 
muro grafito.” All tr Robert Bly. "Portami il girasole" tr Norman Thomas di Giovanni. 
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—— “The Storm" “In Sleep” "From A Tower" “Оп A Metropolitan Christmas” 
“Winter Light” “Foreshore of Versilia" “Nubi Color Magenta . . .” “The Prisoner's 
Dream" (Poems) tr Cid Corman Origin No 11 Series П (Oct 1963) 51-60 


—— “Ten Poems” Imitations by Robert Lowell Odyssey Review 1 (March 1962) 


24-49 
Includes: “Arsenio” “Dora Markus” “The Coastguard House” “The Magnolia’s Shadow” “Day 
and Night” “The Eel" “If They called you a Fox" “The Chess Player" “News From Mount 
Amiata” "Little Testament” (with original text). 


——— “Two Poems” tr Maurice English Briarcliff Quarterly m (Jan 1947) 265-266 
Includes “Quasi una fantasia" "The Wall.” 


-— “The Shade of the Magnolia" "Day and Night" (Poems) tr Charles Guenther 
Choice п (1963) 132-133 

See also 1 Bernardo, Grazzini, Vittorini & Antonielli; П Bergin, Burnshaw, Corman, Golino, 
Kay, Pacifici Quarterly Review of Literature; Ш Beall "Eugenio Montule's Praia iu * “Quasi- 
modo and Modern Italian Poetry," Cambon "Eugenio Montale's Poetry" "Montale e l'altro" 
*Montale vecchio e nuovo" "The Privacy of Language" “Quasimodo” "Le ‘trombe d'oro . . ." 
Ne pd. Montale and Lady ey d Corman, Criscuolo, De Gaetano, Della Тегла “Po 

1957” “Postwar Poetics and Poetry," Evans, Gathercole “Two Kindred Spirits,” Gilbert, Lo 
Mastrangelo “Dino Campana — Poeta Maudi ...,” Miller, Pacifici A Guide to Contempor 
Italian Literature . . . "Something Old... ,” Pellegrini, Pipa “The Message of Montale” “Le 
Mythe d'un papillon... ," Poggio i "Contemporary Italian Poetry" “Italian Literary Chronicles” 
"Italian Lite Chronicles Ш: Some 1948 Books," "Italian Literature Between Two Wars," 
Praz, Ragusa "Eugenio Montale: Quattro Poesie," Rizzardi, Rossi (Joseph), Sampoli “The 
Particular Poetic World of Eugenio Montale,” Sellin “Contemporary Italian Poems,” Spitzer, 
Vallese "L'Ermetismo ... ,” Williamson “Contemporary Italian Poetry,” Wright, Zappulla; 
IV Biasin, Montale 


MONTEROSSO, FRANCESCO “Song of the Patriot of the Marches” (Poems) tr Frederick 


Mortimer Clapp Voices No 128 (Winter 1947) 22-23 
See also ГЦ Poggioli “Contemporary Italian Poetry” 


Morante, Exsa "The Adventure" (Poem) tr William Weaver Wake 12 (1953) 24- 
26 


Munafó, Oreste “Correnti odierne della letteratura italiana: la reazione rondista” 
Italica xxx (Dec 1952) 235-244 


` Concludes that the rondisti reacted against the esthetic and rhetorical claims of the Novecento 
and sought to restore to art and literature their essential lyrical autonomy by means of discipline 
and adherence to a tradition initiated by Leopardi. 


NEGRI, ADA : 
See III Bontempo 
№ вт, Franco "Oltre la stoppia" “Beyond the stubble”; “I quadri santi e antichi" 


"The holy and ancient paintings" (Poems) tr Paola Bompard, ed Cid Corman 
Origin No 4 Series I (Winter 1951-1952) 196-199 


Novano, ANGIOLO SILVIO 
See Ш Donini “Betti’s Poetry.” 


NovENTA, GIACOMO 
See П Bergin 


OnxrLr, Словсю "For A Friend About To Be Married" “In The Family Circle" 
(Poems) tr Lynne Lawner Chelsea No 11 (March 1962) 86 
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Origo, Iris “Marguerite Caetani” Atlantic Monthly ccxv (Feb 1965) 81-92 
Treats the connection of Marguerite Chapin of Connecticut with the periodicals Commerce 
and Botteghe Oscure and her role in the promotion of contemporary letters, especially poetry. 


Pacifici, Sergio in А Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature From Futurism to 
Neorealism Preface by Thomas С. Bergin (Cleveland and New York, World 
Publishing Company, Meridian Books 1962) p 150-208 
Chapter Five, "Poetry," examines the field from Leopardi to the crepuscolari and futurism, 

and, in greater detail, Saba, Ungaretti, Montale, and Quasimodo. The “Younger Poets" discussed 

include: Pasolini, Scotellaro, Libero De Libero, Penna, Accrocca, Volpini, Fortini, Gatto, 

Sereni, Sinisgalli, and Luzi. A selected bibliography lists works on poetry. 

"Italy 1962: Literary Trends and Books" Cesare Barbieri Courier v (Fall 
1962) 3-12 
Concerned principally with the novel, briefly mentions poets Umberto Pignotti, Giuseppe 

Giudici, and Mario Tobino. 

“Nobel Prize Winner in Literature: Salvatore Quasimodo” Saturday Review 

Nov 7 1959 20, 42 

A profile and appreciation of his poetry. 


—— “Salvatore Quasimodo” Cesare Barbieri Courier m (Nov 1960) 10-16 
Presents a biography of Quasimodo and analyzes two periods of his poetry, that of Acqua e 

terre, 1920-1929, and Giorno dopo giorno, 1947. 

“Something Old and Something New: A View of Contemporary Italian 
Poetry" Yale French Studies xxx (Spring-Summer 1958) 154-167 
poe treats Pasolini, Gatto, Sinisgalli, Luzi, Quasimodo, Cardarelli, Saba, Ungaretti, and 

Montale. 

РАСТЛАВАМТ, Етло "Narcissus Pseudonarcissus" (Poem) tr William Weaver Art and 
Literature v (Summer 1965) 74-75 

See also ПТ Bradshaw 


PaArLAzzrscHr Атро "November" “The Palatine" (Poems) tr Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp Voices No 128 (Winter 1947) 9 


— “Two Poems" (“Rimini” “Bellagio”) tr Frederick Mortimer Clapp Briarcliff 


Quarterly m (Jan 1947) 252-253 
See also П Bergin, Golino; Ш Donini "Betti's Poetry,” Poggioli "Contemporary Italian Poetry” 


PAPINI, GIOVANNI 
See IL Golino 


PamRELLA, THOMAS MICHELE 
See Ш Corman 


PARRONCHI, ALESSANDRO 
See П Guenther; III Guenther "Contemporary Italian Poets" "A Sampler ... 


PasoxriNr, Per Paoro “Lament of the Steam Shovel” (Part П) (Poem) tr Lynne 
Lawner Chelsea No 11 (March 1962) 88-91 
See also I Grazzini; ЇЇ Bergin, Corman, Golino; III Bradshaw, Della Terza “Poetry 1957” 
“Postwar Poetics and Poetry,” Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature . . . “Some- 
thing Old . . . ,” Sellin "Contemporary Italian Poets" 


Pavese, Cesare "Paternità" “Paternity” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Prism ту (Spring 
1965) 16-17 | 











» 
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—— “Poems” tr Charles Wright Chelsea No 14 (Jan 1964) 32-33, 35-37 


Includes versions of “Landscape IV” and “From Earth and Death.” Includes a short bio- 
graphical sketch of poet. 
See also II Bergin, Golino; Ш Corman, Fales, Foster 


Pavons, Corrapo 
See I Fucilla; III Miller 


Pellegrini, Alessandro “А Letter from Italy” Sewanee Review тлх (1951) 700—722 
Begins with the observation that contemporary Italian poetry developed along esthetic lines 

different from Croce's. Advocating a return to Leopardi, the group associated with La Ronda 

(01021) led by Cardarelli, set out to create a new poetic form in harmony with tradition. Dwells 

upon the work of Ungaretti, Montale, Quasimodo, Luzi, Sereni, and Gatto and presents excerpts 

in translation. 

PENNA, SANDRO "Four Poems” tr Cid Corman Combustion No 4 (Oct — Dec 1957) 10 


The poems are untitled. 


— "From XII Poems:" "Poem" tr William Weaver Wake 12 (1953) 27 
See also П Golino; Ш Della Terza "Poetry 1957," Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary Italian 
Literature . . . , Sellin "Contemporary Italian Poems" “Contemporary Italian Poets" 
PERNICE, ÁcosriNO "Una lirica di Agostino Pernice, tradotta in inglese da un auto- 
revole scrittore di America. ‘Il Mistero’ “The Mystery " tr Charles Guenther 
Cronaca di Calabria туп (March 8 1959) 3 


Реѕсе-Совіма, Epvice “Presagio di fine" “ Dire Presage” (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella 
Divagando xxxi (May 31 1958) 


Pettinella, D. M. "Translations from Ungaretti” Hudson Review xvi (Winter 1963- 
64) 543-545 
Includes "Annihilation" "East" "Half Light." 


Рїссого, Lucio "Scirocco" “Unstable World" From "Veneris Venefica Agrestis" 
“The Sun Dial" (Poems) tr Sonia Haiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Poetry хсуп 
(Sept 1961) 386-391 

See also III Bradshaw; IV Montale 


Pietrosi, Luciana "Dino Buzzati” Italica xxx (Dec 1965) 391-402 
Brief treatment of the collection Il capitano Ріс e altre poesie which takes up themes already 
used in Л deserto dei Tartari. 
PicNorri UMBERTO 
See III Pacifici "Italy 1962...” 


Pipa, Arshi "The Message of Montale" Italica xxxix (Dec 1962) 239-255 
Analyzes Montale's three collections of verse and his prose work La farfalla di Dinard. 


—— "Le Mythe d'un papillon. Montale et Anouilb" Revue de littérature comparée 
хххуш (July - Sept 1964) 400-413 
Examines Montale's spiritual world through one of its recurring symbols, the butterfly, which 
also occurs in Anouilh's Léocadia. Clizia, fox, and the butterfly are seen as fundamental, 
inter-related elements of Montale's vision of reality. The butterfly assumes a dual poetic function 
evoking memories and appearing as a myth of an angel likely to bring a significant "message." 
Pirro, MARCELLO 
See Ш Bradshaw 
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Poggioli, Renato “Contemporary Italian Poetry” tr John Glynn Conley Voices 
№ 128 (Winter 1947) 3-6 
Discusses the poetic ideals of La Honda and gives an evaluation of Saba, Ungaretti, and 
Montale. Article is followed by translations from Saba, Palazzeschi, Ungaretti, Montale, De 
Libero, Luzi, De Pisis, and Monterosso. Different from selections in the Briarcliff Quarterly. 


—— “Decadence in Miniature” Massachusetts Review 1v (Spring 1963) 531-562 


Advances and develops the theory that there is a neo-decadent current in modern European 
poy The crepuscolari represent a local manifestation of the trend partially е by 
"Annunzio in the poema paradistaco. 





"Italian Literary Chronicles" Italica xxv (March 1948) 52-56 
Sub-title of the article, "Poetry 1944-1947,” includes brief notes on Ungaretti, Saba, Montale, 
Quasimodo, and Luzi. 
—— “Ttalian Literary Chronicles, Ш: Some 1948 Books" Italica ххут (Dec 1948) 
322-324 
Contains passing references to Ossi di seppia by Montale and Ungaretti’s П dolore. 


—— “Italian Literature between Two Wars” Briarcliff Quarterly ш (Jan 1947) 
225-230 


Touches on the movement of La Voce and the activities of La Ronda, citing Saba, Ungaretti, 
and Montale as great living poets and Quasimodo as a poet emerging into prominence. 


Porta, ANTONIO 
See Ш Bradshaw 


Praz, Mario “The Italian Literary Scene of Today” Chimera v (Winter 1947) 46-56 
Among other aspects of Italian literature discusses the poetry of Montale, Ungaretti, and Saba. 


Quasrmopo, SALVATORE “Aleman” (Poem) tr Hanford Henderson Cesare Barbieri 
Courier п (Nov 1959) 24 


—— “Ancient Winter” “On The Branches of the Willows” (Poems) tr William 
Weaver Wake 12 (1953) 44 


—— “And Suddenly It’s Evening” “Ed é subito sera” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther 
The Sixties No 7 (Winter 1964) 31 


—— “Eleven Poems of Quasimodo” tr Allen Mandelbaum Poetry rxxxiv (July 
1954) 187-197 
Poems included are: “The Scrawny Flower Already Flies” “Lament for the South” “The 
Rain’s Already With Us” “The Magpie Langhs, Black Upon The Orange-Trees” “The Gentle 
Hill" “О My Sweet Animals” "Perhaps The Heart” “Elegos For The Dancer Cumani” “Colors” 
“Of Rain and Iron” “Thanatos Athanatos” “To Pilgrim Me.” 


—— “For Varvara Alexandrovna” (Poem) tr George Garrett Transatlantic Re- 
view No 7 (Fall 1961) 5 


—— “A Green River” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther Renaissance x (No З 1962) 85 


——— “Inscribed on a Gravestone, Perhaps" "Man of My Time" (Poems) tr Charles 
Guenther Partisan Review xxv (Summer 1958) 379 


—— “Insomnia” (Poem) tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Atlantic Monthly 
Supplement Perspective of Italy ccu (Dec 1958) р 144 
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——— “Poems” Italian Quarterly m (Fall 1959) 10-15 


Includes: “Oboe sommerso” tr Stanford Drew; “Davanti al simulacro d'Ilaria del Carretto” 
tr Cosimo Corsano; "Lettera alla madre” tr Carlo L. Golino; "Strada di Agrigento" tr Stanford 
Drew. 


—— “The Poet and the Politician” tr from "Il poeta e il politico" by Thomas С. 
Bergin and Sergio Pacifici Italian Quarterly v (Fall 1961) 32—44 
Discusses the role of the poet and politician in society. “The politician wants man to learn 
how to die with courage; the poet wants him to live with courage." 


— — “Seven Poems on Greek Themes" tr Allen Mandlebaum The Charioteer x 9 
(Autumn 1960) 6-10 


—— “To An Enemy Poet” (Poem) tr Margo and Anthony Viscusi; "Candida Foce” 
“White Rivermouth" (Poems) tr Ursule Molinaro Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 7-9 


—— "Two Poems" (On The Branches of the Willows" "January 19, 1044") tr 
William Weaver Briarcliff Quarterly xx (Jan 1947) 274-275 


—— “Two Poems” Partisan Review xxvn (Spring 1960) 276 
Includes “Again A Green River” and “The Scrawny Flower Already Flies” tr Allen Mandel- 
baum. 

See also I Bernardo, Grazzini, Vittorini & Antonielli; П Bergin, Burnshaw, Golino, Guenther, 
Kay, Mandelbaum “The Selected Writings of Salvatore Quasimodo,” Pacifici; III Beall “Quasi- 
modo and Modern Italian Poetry,” i "Lettura Di Quasimodo,” Bowra, Cambon “A Deep 
Wind: Quasimodo’s Tindari” “Quasimodo,” Ciardi, De Gaetano, De Vito, Della Terza “Postwar 
Poetics and Poetry,” Donini “Quasimodo and The Nobel Prize,” Golffing, Guenther “Contemp- 
orary Italian Poets” “Five Modern Italian Poets” “A Sampler of Contemporary Italian Poets” 
“Thirty Poems of Quasimodo” “Translations. Italy,” Miller, Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary 
Italian Literature . . . , Pellegrini, Poggioli "Italian Literary Chronicles" “Italian Literature 
Between Two Wars,” Rossi (Joseph), Rossi (Louis R.), Sellin "Contemporary Italian Poems,” 
Vallese "Poesia di Salvatore Quasimodo,” Williamson “Contemporary Italian Poetry," Zappulla 


Ragusa, Olga “Eugenio Montale: Quattro Poesie" Le parole e le idee у ( Jan - June 
1963) 57-61 
Translations include: “Portami il girasole” "Spesso il male di vivere" “Meriggiare” "I limoni.” 


—— “French Symbolism in Italy" Romanic Review хтлт (Oct 1955) 231—235 

Studies the Italian contribution to the study of Symbolism which in Italy is pi mcm 
vy the use of the terms Decadentism and Hermeticism. Provides abundant bibliography of works 
on the subject and in particular on the Italian contribution to the study of French poetry from 
Baudelaire to Mallarmé. 


Raiziss, Sonia and Alfredo de Palchi “Six Italian Poets" Transatlantic Review No 7 
(Fall 1961) 69-74 
Includes: Vincenzo Cardarelli "Nighttime Encounter," Giorgio Caproni "Daybreak," Alfonso 
Gatto "Night Is The Hometown," Umberto Saba "Trieste," Vittorio Sereni "Third of December," 
Leonardo Sinisgalli "Lazurus' Dog.” 
Raya, Gino "Il Dolore di Ungaretti” Italica xxx (March 1964) 74-78 
Derides what he considers the over-inflated reputation of Ungaretti with special reference to 
this collection of verse. 
Resora, CLEMENTE “Dall'immagine tesa" "From The Taut Image" (Poem) tr 
D. M. Pettinella Simbolica xxiv (1965) 6 
See also П Golino; Ш Ferrucci, Guenther “Translations. Italy” 
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RINALDI, ANTONIO 
See П Caetani 


Rist, Nero “Beware If It Lasts” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther Compass Review 1 
(Jan 1958) 4 


—— “The Game Of Truth” (Poem) tr Cid Corman Origin No 13 Series II (April 
1964) 29-34 
Printed originally in Tempo Presente March — April 1963. 


——— “Maneuvers” (Poem) tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Chelsea No 8 
(Oct 1960) 16-17 


—— “On The River I Watch” “I Am Learning To Unlove” (Poems) tr Sonia 
Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 13 


—— “Short Sight” tr Charles Guenther Trace ги (May 1964) 54 


Rust, NELo 
See also П Corman, Guenther; III Bradshaw, Guenther “Contemporary Italian Poets" 
“A Sampler of Contemporary Italian Poets” “Translations. Italy.” 


Rizzanpi, ALFREDO "Notes between Two Poets” tr Frances Fresnaye Odyssey Re- 
view 1 (March 1962) 50-65 
Analyzes Robert Lowell's versions of Montale, their subtleties of language and thought. 


——— “МаН in autunno" “Boulevards In Autumn” tr Robert Fitzgerald, “Costella- 
zioni” “Constellations” tr John Frederick Nims, “Portovenere” “Portovenere”; 
“Via Senzanome” “No-name Road” (Poems) tr Robert Fitzgerald Poetry xciv 
(Aug 1959) 318-323 


Rrzzo, Irrorrro Rocco “Moments” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International 
Anthology No 4 (May 1958) 12 


Rogers, Neville “Poetry and Action: Lauro De Bosis 1901-1931” Cesare Barbieri 
Courier ут (Spring 1964) 3-8 
A profile of the poet Lauro De Bosis and an attempt to set his activities in historical per- 
spective, 
Ronzoni, Leon BEPPE 
See I Каса 


Rossi, Joseph “Tradition and Innovation in the Occidental Lyric of the Last Decade. 
Ш. Italian Lyric Poetry of the Fifties” Books Abroad xxxv (Spring 1961) 109- 
115 
Examines Italian poetry from the time of the crepuscolari to the ‘fifties dwelling upon the 

work of Saba, Ungaretti, Montale and Quasimodo especially. Includes the names of many other 

contemporary poets and titles of their collections. 


Rossi, Louis В. “Salvatore Quasimodo: A Presentation" Chicago Review xiv (Spring 
1960) 1-23 
Analyzes a number of poems written between 1930 and 1947, from Acque e terre to Gtorno 
dopo giorno, with English versions of the excerpts quoted, Discusses Quasimodo’s poetics of the 
post-war years and the idea that the poet should participate directly and fully in human affairs 
and accept social responsibility. 
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Rossi, Mario M. “П futurismo ed il movimento della "Voce. (Ricordi e valutazione 
critica)" Italica xxxvi (Sept 1959) 155-180 
Attempts to correct the opinions of Francesco Floran and Luigi Russo who knew these move- 
ments only at second or third hand. Presents his own evaluation based on the direct experience 
of having been at one time both оосіапо and futurista. 


Rovers, ROBERTO 
See II Caetani; III Bradshaw 


Rovipa, Gino 
See II Pucelli 


Бокко, Pwo “То Every Memento That Is Dead" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella 
South & West п (Fall 1963) 23 


Russi, ANTONIO 
See IV Stefani 


Sapa, Омвевто “A Mia Moglie” “То My Wife" "A Lina" “To Lina” (Poems) tr 
Felix Stefanile Sparrow Magazine (April 1961) 2-9 
Includes a short biographical sketch of Saba. 


—— “For Lina” “While On A March" “Violin” “Portrait” “А Night" (Poems) tr 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp Voices No 128 ( Winter 1947) 7-8 


—— “The Goat” (Poem) tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Atlantic Monthly 
Supplement Perspective of Italy осп (Dec 1958) 181 


—— "The Little Tree" (Poem) tr Peter Miller Combustion No 4 (Oct-Dec 1957) 6 


—— “Poems” Italian Quarterly x (Fall 1957) 3-6 
Includes: “To My Wife” tr Е. M. Clapp, "The Goat" and “Ulyssess” tr T, С. Bergin. 


——— “Three Streets" "Departure Of The Swallows” “Detachment” "The Champion 
Swimmer" (Poems) tr Lynne Lawner, "Winter Noon" "Autobiografia, 3" tr John 
Frederick Nims, Chelsea No 12 (Sept 1962) 108—117 


The translations are prefaced by a note on Saba's poetry by Edward Williamson who touches 
on the influence of Petrarch. 


—— “To My Wife" (Poem) tr Frederick Mortimer Clapp Briarcliff Quarterly xx 
(Jan 1947) 250—252 
See also I Bernardo, Grazzini; Ц Bergin, Burnshaw, Golino, Pacifici, Pucelli; III Cecchetti "La 
Poesia di Umberto Saba,” De Gaetano, Evans, Lowell, Miller, Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary 
Italian Literature . . . "Something ОЧ... ,” Poggioli “Contemporary Italian Poetry” “Italian 
Literary Chronicles” “Italian Literature Between Two Wars,” Praz, Raiziss, Rossi (Joseph), 
Williamson “At Home In Trieste” “Contemporary Italian Poetry” 


SaLa, ALBERICO 
See П Bergin, Corman 


Salomon, I. L. in Unit & Universe (New York, Clarke & Way, Inc 1961) р 57-71 


Includes a section of translations of Carlo Betocchi (p 57-71: “Le coglitrici d’treos” “Iris 
Gatherers,” "Dell'ombra" "Shade and Shadow," “Nuvole bianche" “White Clouds,” “0 dor- 
mente" “The Sl n" "Di sé dellombra" “Of Self and Shadow,” "Silenziosa ansia" “Silent 
Anxiety," "Vetri" "Windows." 
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Sampoli, Maria Simonelli “Ап Italian Contemporary Poet: Mario Luzi" tr from the 
Italian by Carlo L. Golino Italian Quarterly ут (Fall-Winter 1962) 3-20 
An appreciation of Luzi's work and a study of the major themes. 


—— and Mark Musa "The Particular Poetic World of Eugenio Montale: With 
Translations from Montale's Work" Italian Quarterly ш (Summer 1959) 42-55 


Analyzes the symbols and other elements of Montale's poetry; sees one point of contact be- 
tween Pirandello — who “affirms” — and Montale — who “doubts.” From doubt is born the 
“sad and lyrical tone” rejected by Pirandello. Includes “Falsetto” tr by Mark Musa. 


SANESI, ROBERTO “Incitatus” “Due figure alla porta” "Dalle rive del Lambro (реп- 
sando al monumento funebre di Gaston de A Foix)” “Lettera dal New England: 
Per Anita” “Frammento di Via Chiaravalle” “Ora e qui” “Dai padiglioni del vento” 
“Dialogo aperto" (Poems) tr Cid Corman Origin No 7 Series II (Oct 1962) 14-23 


—— “Information Report” (Poem) tr Cid Corman Origin No 13 Series II (April 
1964) 7-28 


—— "Quarta Elementare" “Fourth Grade,” "Dichiarazione" “Declaration,” “La 
cosa” “The Thing,” “П naviglio di notte” “The Naviglio at Night” (Poems) tr Cid 
Corman Origin No 2 Series II (July 1961) 18-22 

See also II Bergin; IV Sanesi 


SANGUINETI, Epoarvo “Capriccio italiano" (ттш) (Poem) tr William Weaver Art 
and Literature п (Summer 1964) 88-97 


—— “Poems” from Laborintus and Erotoaegnia tr William Weaver Art and Liter- 
ature у (1964) 72-73 


SBARBARO, CAMILLO 
See II Bergin, Golino, Guenther; Ш Guenther “Contemporary Italian Poets" “A Sampler..." 


SCOTELLARO, Rocco “Mallow-Warm” “The Adige Roars” (Poems) tr Thomas G. 
Bergin Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 18 


—— “To The Carters Daughter” “A Portrait All Feet” (Poems) tr William 
Weaver Wake 12 (1953) 34 


—— “Twenty Four Poems" tr Cid Corman Origin No 7 Series П (Oct 1962) 1-13 


Includes: "Alla figlia del trainante” Già si sentono le mele odorare" "I santi contadini di 
Matera” “Suonano mattutino” “Monelli” “Ora che domina luglio" “Andare a vedere una giovane" 
“Giovani spose” “Così iano i carcerati” “Viaggio di ritorno" “Il garibaldino novantenne" 
"La mia bella patria" "La felicità" “Notte in campagna" "I pezzenti" “Lezioni di economia" 
“Ц dolore" “I versi e la tagliola" "Le finestre" “А Portici” "Palazzo Reale di Portici” “Portici 
primo aprile" "Ora che ti ho perduta" “Та sola sei vera." 


"The Windows" "Now That July" "Return Voyage" (Poems) tr Cid Corman 
Combustion No 2 (Apr 1957) 8-9 

See also П Bergin; III Bradshaw, De Gaetano, Della Terza “Postwar Poetics and Poetry,” 

Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature . . . , Sellin "Contemporary Italian Poets" 


Sellin, Eric "Contemporary Italian Poems" Literary Review п (Spring 1959) 376— 
382 
With introduction and translation, Represented are: pin "Evening" “Chiaroscuro”; 
Quasimodo “Old Winter"; Alfonso Gatto "Anniversary"; Montale "The Customs House"; Vittorio 
Sereni "Terrace"; Sinisgalli “Falcon Field"; Enrico Fracassi "Poem"; Sandro Penna “Decem- 
ber 3rd.” 
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— and Charles Guenther "Contemporary Italian Poets” Literary Review ш (Au- · 
tumn 1959) 101-162 | 
Represented in this anthology are: Giorgio Caproni, Vittorio Sereni, Libero De Libero, 

Mario Luzi, Leonardo Sinisgalli, Alfonso Gatto, Sandro Penna, Attilio Bertolucci, Pier Paolo 

Pasolini, Maria Luisa Spaziani, Rocco Scotellaro. The translations are preceded by brief identi- 


fying notes. 
SEMPLICL Ermanno “Nocturnal Journey" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Epos x1 
(Summer 1960) 20-21 


SERAFINI, GIOVANNI 
See III Della Terza "Poetry 1957” 


SERENI, Vrrronio “An Italian in Greece" (Poem) tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de 
Palchi Chelsea No 8 (Oct 1960) 52 


"Fragments For А Defeat III" "Six In The Morning" "Zenna Revisited" "The 
Situation" (Poems) tr Sonia Raiziss; "Appointment At An Unusual Hour” “Years 
After” (Poems) tr Charles Guenther Chelsea No 12 (Sept 1962) 128-134 


— “The Girl From Athens” (Poem) tr Ursule Molinaro; “Meantime” (Poem) 
tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 10-11 


—— “Poems” tr Carlo L. Golino Italian Quarterly vx (Summer 1962) 68-77 


Includes: “Diana” “Dimitrios” “Journey At Dawn” “Window” “Visit To A Factory” “Appoint- 
ment At An Unusual Hour.” 


—— “То Waken An Old Lady” “A Una Vecchia Signora, Рег Svegliarla” “Approach 
To A City" “In Vista D'Una Città" (Poems) tr from the English of William Carlos 
Williams Chelsea No 12 (Sept 1962) 122-123, 126-127 

See also I Vittorini & Antonielli; Ц Bergin, Golino; III Buzzi, Della Terza “Postwar Poetics and 

Poetry,” Miller, Pacifici A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature . . . , Pellegrini, Raiziss, 

Sellin "Contemporary Italian Poems" “Contemporary Italian Poets” 


SINISGALLI, LEONARDO “Cicada Poem" tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Расы Vir- 
рима Quarterly Review xxxv (Winter 1959) 72 


—— “I Saw The Muses” (Poem) tr Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi Atlantic 
Monthly Supplement Perspective of Italy ccu (Dec 1958) 170 


—— “Likenesses” "Home Country" "Orchard" (Poems) tr Creighton Gilbert Per- 
spective m (Spring-Summer 1950) 162-164 


—— “Via Velasca" “Diary On А Handkerchiefs Edge” (Poems) tr Sonia Raiziss 
and Alfredo de Palchi Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 14-15 
See also I Bontempo “Italian Literature in 1947,” Grazzini; ЇЇ Bergin; ПИ Gilbert, Pacifici 
A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature . . . "Something Old... ,” Raiziss, Sellin “Con- 
temporary Italian Poems" “Contemporary Italian Poets" 





Зодут, GIoRGIO 
See П Bergin 


бохетст AnpENGO "Firenze" "Florence" “Mattina” "Morning" (Poems) tr D. M. 
Pettinella Beloit Poetry Journal п (Fall 1960) 16-23 


—— "The Street" (Poem) tr D. M. Pettinella Stolen Paper Review m (Spring 
1965) 32-33 
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Sorxa, Зевсто “Song Of A Woman" (Poem) tr Peter Miller Combustion No 4 ( Oct- 
Dec 1957) 6 


— “Two Poems by Sergio Solmi” tr and intro Thomas С. Bergin Cesare Barbieri 
Courier ту (Fall 1961) 16-17 
See also I Bontempo “Italian Literature in 1950”; П Bergin, Guenther, Quarterly Review of 
Literature; Ш Guenther “Contemporary Italian Poets” “Five Modern Italian Poets” “A Sampler 
of Contemporary Italian Poets” 
SPAzIANI, Manta LUISA 
See П Cambon “La Voce di Maria Luisa Spaziani”; ПТ Sellin "Contemporary Italian Poets" 
Spitzer, Leo “А New Synthetic Treatment of Contemporary Western Lyricism" 
Modern Language Notes xxn (1957) 523-537 
In his review of Hugo Friedrich's Die Structur der modernen Lyrik von Baudelaire bis zur 
Gegenwart. (Hamburg, Rowohnt 1956), analyzes the poems “L'Isola” by Ungaretti and "Addii" 
by Montale. 
Тарга, Емило 
See П Corman 


TERRA, STEFANO 
See III Miller 


Toxmo, Mario 
Seo Ш Pacifici “Italy 1962 . . .” 


"Торре, Manta Crresre Асниля “Night” “The Garden” (Poems) tr Charles Guen- 
ther International Anthology No 3 (Feb 1958) 1 


—— "To a Lady of a Pure Age" (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International An- 
thology No 6 (Sept 1959) 13 


—— “Waiting at San Nicola" (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthol- 
ogy No 4 (May 1958) 3 


TRILLINI, WALTER “Ballet” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology 
No 6 (Sept 1959) 16 i 


—— “Disciples” tr Charles Guenther International Anthology No 6 (Sept 1959) 27 


—— “Flowers” “Kisses” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology 
No 5 (Feb 1959) 8 


—— “Women” “Christ” (Poems) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology 
No 6 (Sept 1959) 12 


—— “Your Hellenic Shores" “God” “Comparison Harmony” “Unpublished Poem 
of Sappho” (Poems) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology No 4 (May 
1958) 13 


TRUFELLI, MARIO 
See Ш Corman 


Товогло, Davi Marta “Love And Death" (Poem) tr Margo and Anthony Viscusi 
Chelsea No 10 (Sept 1961) 19-20 
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—— “The Secret of Cain" "Windy Day" "Adam" "Soon Winter” (Poems) tr 
Creighton Gilbert Perspective ш (Spring-Summer 1950) 150-153 


——- “These Hands" “Windy Day” (Poems) tr Margo and Anthony Viscusi Chel- 
sea No 11 (March 1962) 92-93 
See also I Bontempo “Italian Literature in 1948;” III Bradshaw, Gilbert; ГУ Allodoli. 


UNGARETTI, GrosEPPE “Cain” (Poem) tr William Weaver Wake 12 (1953) 33 


—— "The Captain" "Turning Weightless" (Poems) tr Creighton Gilbert Per- 
spective ш (sorte Summer 1950) 142 


—— "First Song" (Poem) tr Allen Mandelbaum Atlantic Monthly Supplement 
Perspective of Italy com (Dec 1958) 161 


—— “July” (Poem) tr William Weaver Briarcliff Quarterly xx (Jan 1947) 256 


—— “My Mad Steps” “You Have Been Rent” “I Have Lost All” "Time Is Mute” 
(Poems) tr John Glynn Conley Voices No 128 (Winter 1947) 10-14 


—— “Pilgrimage” “Cry” "I Am A Creature” "Peace" (Poems) tr Cid Corman 
Origin No 16 Series I (Spring-Summer 1955) 117-119 


—— “Whispers of Sobs” “Boredom” “Irony” Transatlantic Review уп (Fall 1961) 
13-15 


See also I Bernardo, Bontempo “Italian Literature in 1946” “Italian Literature in 1948”; 
Grazzini, Vittorini & Antonielli; II зана Burnshaw, Golino, Kay, Mandelbaum “Life of a 
Man”; Pacifici, Ragusa, Rebay; Ш “Quasimodo and Modern Italian Poetry,” Cambon 
“Quasimodo” “Ungaretti, Montale and Lady Entropy” "Ungaretti's Poetry From Evocation to 
Invocation,” Cecchetti “Giuseppe Ungaretti,” De Gaetano, Della Terza “Postwar Poetics and 
Poetry," Gathercole ee Ungaretti and Charles Baudelaire,” Gilbert, Lowell, Mandel- 


baum, Mastrangelo “Dino pana — Poeta Maudit . . . , Miller, Pacifici A Guide to Con- 
temporary Italian Literature . . . "Something Old... ,” Pellegrini, Pettinella, Poggioli “Con- 
temporary Italian Poetry" "Italian Literary icles" "Italian Literary Chronicles, III: Some 


1948 Books" “Italian Literature Between Two Wars," Praz, Raya, Rossi (Joseph), Sellin “Соп- 
temporary Italian Poems," Spitzer, Vallese "L'Ermetismo: Note su Eugenio Montale," William- 
son, Zappulla 


Varer, Dreco “Midsummer Night” (Poem) tr Charles Guenther The Nation уш 


(Feb 7 1959) 124 
See also II Guenther; III Guenther “Five Modern Italian Poets" 


Vallese, Giulio "L'Ermetismo: Note su Eugenio Montale” Italica ххш (Dec 1946) 
312-315 


Views the hermeticism of the last 20 years as an effort to shun the rhetoric of tyranny, 
Ungaretti’s chief contribution was to the language of poetry rather than true poetry itself. He 
was followed by Montale who succeeded in giving an undeniable poetic value to his experience. 


—— “Poesia di Salvatore Quasimodo” Italica xxiv (Sept 1947) 238-243 
Analyzes the poetry of the “new Quasimodo” who faces the problems of life and illustrates 
his thesis that the poet is not detached from reality. 


VILLAROEL, СтозЕРРЕ “I Mosaic? di Guido Gozzano” Italica xxxv (Dec 1958) 242- 
254 


Discusses how Gozzano makes use of lines assimilated from other poets and their significance 
in understanding his poetry. 
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—— “Tears” “Woods” (Poems) tr Charles Guenther International Anthology 
No 4 (May 1958) 12 


—— “Three Poems” (“Oscura vita” “Dark Mystery” “La stessa linfa” “The Sap 
That Nourishes" “Approdo” "Day's End") tr Thomas С. Bergin Cesare Barbieri 
Courier п (June 1960) 9-10 

See also П Bergin, Pucelli; IA Bergin "Giuseppe Villaroel. Poems"; IV Zapulla 


Visconti, FERNANDO 
See Ш Bontempo 


VorroNt, Paoro "The Apennine Year" (Poem) tr William Arrowsmith and Fred- 
eric Will Texas Quarterly Special Issue: Image of Italy ту (Summer 1961) 132- 
149 

See also П Corman; ПТ Bradshaw, Pacifict A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature... 


Williamson, Edward “At Home in Trieste" Chelsea No 12 (Sept 1962) 108-110 


Contends that the Petrarchan influence is external “on vocabulary rather [than] on signifia- 
cance." After the year 1950 the influence disappears from Saba's poetry. 


—— “Contemporary Italian Poetry" Poetry иххтх (Oct 1951) 159-181, (Jan 1952) 
233-244 
A survey of Italian poetry from the crepuscolari to Ungaretti and Montale with prose para- 


phrases of several poems. Examines the poetry of Saba and Quasimodo and the “revolt against 
Ungaretti.” 


Wright, Charles, ed and tr “Eugenio Montale: Flashes and Dedications” Chelsea 
No 14 (Jan 1964) 16-31 
Includes versions of “Verso Siena” “Sulla Greve” “La trota nera” “Di un natale metropolitano” 
“Lasciando un ‘dove ” “Argyll Tour” "Vento sulla mezzaluna" "Sulla colonna più alta" “Verso 
Finistère” "Sul Llobregat" “Dal treno" “Siria” “Luce d'inverno" “Per un ‘Omaggio a Rimbaud" " 
"Incantesimo." Prefaced by notes on poems. 


ZANZOTTO, ÁNDREA 
See ПІ Bradshaw 


Zappulla, Giuseppe "Problemi e metodi di traduzione di poesia" Italica x1. (Sept 
1963) 259-270 
Discusses methods of translation from Italian into English poetry. Maintains that Ungaretti, 
Montale, and Quasimodo have received too much attention and Carducci, D’Annunzio, and 
Pascoli too little. 


IV Reviews 


Allodoli, Ettore. In Italica xxvi (Mar 1949) 111-112: David M. Turoldo Io non 
ho mani (Milano Bompiani 1948) 


Biasin, Gian-Paolo. In Italian Quarterly v (Fall 1961) 67-70: Eugenio Montale 
Farfalla di Dinard. (Milano, Mondadori 1960) 


Cambon, Glauco. In Cesare Barbieri Courier v (Spring 1963) 26-28: Alfredo Giu- 
liani, ed I Novissimi, poesie per gli anni’60 ( Milano, Biblioteca del Verri, Rusconi 
e Paolazzi, editori 1961) 


Applauds the break with hermeticism and with social realism by the poets represented in 
the book, viewing it as an indication of the healthy state of Italian poetry. 
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Capitini, Aldo. In Italica ххуш (Dec 1951) 303-304: Imelde Della Valle Riflessi; 
Con prefazione di Carlo Levi (Rome, Tipografia delle Terme 1949) [The poems 
cover the years 1943-1945] 


Cecchetti, Giovanni. In Romance Philology 1x (1955-1956) 265-267: Fredi Chiap- 
pelli Langage traditionnel et langage personnel dans la poésie italienne con- 
temporaine (Université de Neuchátel 1951) 

Considers the chapters on Ungaretti and Montale the best in the book. 


Civello, Renato. In Italica xxxix (June 1962) 149-151: Lionello Fiumi E la vita 
si ostina. Liriche (Bergamo, Collana di misura 1961) 


Donini, Filippo. In Italian Quarterly m (Summer 1959) 77-79: Antonio Barolini 
Elegie di Croton (Milano, Feltrinelli 1959) 


—— In Italian Quarterly п (Summer 1958) 69-72: Ugo Betti Poesie (Bologna, 
Cappelli editore 1957) 


Fiumi, Lionello. In Italica xxix (Dec 1952) 269-272: Joseph Mauer, ed Lebende 
italienische Dichter (Poeti italiani viventi) (Bolzano, Xenien Verlag 1951) 


Gianturco, Elio. In Italica xxxx (Sept 1954) 188-192: Enrico M. Fusco La Lirica 
(Milano, Vallardi 1950) 


Laggini, Joseph E. In Italica xix (June 1964) 206-208: Roger Clerici Lionello 
Fiumi (Paris, Pierre Seghers 1962) 


Languasco, Nardo. In Italica xxxu (Dec 1955) 273-274: Giovanni Ligurio Paesi 
e Deserto (Firenze, Vallecchi 1951) 


Montale, Eugenio. In Poetry xcvm (Sept 1961) 392—396: Lucio Piccolo Canti ba- 
rocchi (Milano, Mondadori 1960) 

Rev tr by Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi. 
An introduction to the poetry of Lucio Piccolo. 

Ragusa, Olga. In Comparative Literature xux (Fall 1961) 371-373: Luciano An- 
ceschi Autonomia ed eteronomia dell'arte: saggio di fenomenologia delle poett- 
che (Firenze, Vallecchi 1959) 

—— In Romanic Review т, (1959) 152-154; Luigi de Nardis Mallarmé in Italia 


(Milano, Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri 1957); Mallarmé en Italie, 1885-1957 
(Roma, Casa Editrice Gismondi 1957) 


Sanesi, Roberto. In Italica у (Fall 1961) 65-67: Т. $. Eliot Quattro quarteti tr and 
with notes by Filippo Donini (Milano, Garzanti 1959) 

Sinicropi, Giovanni. In Italica хил (June 1964) 202-203: Aldo Vallone Aspetti della 
poesia italiana contemporanea (Pisa, Nistri-Lischi 1960) 

Stefani, Luciana. In Italica xr. (Sept 1963) 368-371: Antonio Russi Poesia e realtà 
(Firenze, La Nuova Italia 1962) 


Vittorini, Domenico. In Пайса xxiv ( June 1947) 181-182: Lionello Fiumi Stagione 
Colma (Milano, Società tipografica Editrice, Libreria italiana 1943) 
Refers to the poet as one of the best known in contemporary Italy. 


Zappulla, Giuseppe. In Italica xxxv ( March 1958) 59-62: Giuseppe Villaroel Quasi 
vento d'aprile (Milano, Mondadori 1958) 
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ExnriarrioNs, continued 
The Central Building, continued 
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The oldest known civilization in South Asia, which flourished in the second and third 
millenium B.C., is described in a display of books, many from the Oriental Division. 


THE PRINT OF THE NETHERLANDS Temp Ётооа Pur GALLERY 


A survey of Flemish and Dutch pu from the late fifteenth century to the present 
day, end реза after works of Brueghel Rembrandt, Goltzius, and Appel. 
"Through October. 
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А Berg Collection exhibit * of first editions of first books by American authors, origi- 
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A selection of prints from the Г. М. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


* A catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shop, Main Lobby, at $1.25. 
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Ехнівгпомѕ, continued 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS Praza GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-sereened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at flve-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


IRVING BERLIN: WORDS AND MUSIC PLAZA GALLERY 
Scores and sheet music from the Library's Music Division commemorating the achleve- 
ment of the American composer. Through the winter. 
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A mural by the contemporary English artist Leonard Rosoman depicting the colorful 
events and personalities of England in the period before and after the death of the 
queen. Through the winter. 
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А major presentation of how an opera comes into being. Ап animated, three-dimen- 
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1966 Metropolitan Opera production of Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten, 

On view for a two-year period. 


THEATER GRAPHICS AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Art work related to the theatre, including the Vivian Beaumont poster series, created 
by students at Pratt Institute. Through October 19. 


CITY CENTER’S CREATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS ViNcENT Astor GALLERY 
Original stage sets and costumes, as well as drawings, posters, and other material, 
illustrate the history of New Yorks City Center of Music and Drama, Inc, which 
celebrates its 25th anniversary this year. October 7 through February 1. 


AVANT GARDE DANCERS DANCE COLLECTION 
The works of Merce Cunningham, Alwin Nikolais, and twenty-five other choreographers 
is shown in over sixty photographs in a New York State Council on the Arts travelin 
ee ie tae exhibit prepared in collaboration with the Dance Collection. Through 


April 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Political memorabilia from the time of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the present, collected by Allen 
Wright, on the First Floor. Through October. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


“Haiti: A Photographic Exhibit,” over one hundred black and white photographs by Charles R. 
Blackwell. October 7 through November 2, 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
Paintings and graphic art by Taras Shumylowych. Through October, 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


A display of manuscripts and many of the books appearing in foreign translation of the late : t 
Langston Hughes. Through October. е gn e poe 
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Front Matter 


A Useless Commodity 


A recent letter in the London Times 
Literary Supplement questioned the 
value of libraries’ acquiring those use- 
less commodities, the manuscripts of 
contemporary poets. Perhaps we should 
summon the shade of that passionate 
collector John Quinn to give him an- 
swer — or even that revising bard Walt 
Whitman (see our Blue Book fac- 
simile *). One of the qualities which dis- 
tinguishes the human animal is an inter- 
est in the process of things, even of 
things merely beautiful and useless: the 
objects of art and the images of poetry. 

With the Quinn exhibition opening 
November 7, the catalogue of which is 
printed in this issue, the Library an- 
nounces the acquisition of original re- 
search materials, primarily letters and 
manuscripts, which will greatly con- 
tribute to the study of the art and litera- 
ture of the early part of this century. 
The Manuscript Division has received 
the John Quinn Memorial Collection, 
the extensive personal correspondence 
of the New York lawyer who was friend 
and patron to most of the great artists 
and writers of the period, as a gift from 
Quinn’s niece cal goddaughter, Mrs 
Thomas F. Conroy. 

John Quinn was a successful corpora- 
tion lawyer and an active and adven- 
turous patron of the arts. He helped 
organize the 1913 Armory Show in New 
York which brought about a revolution 
in artistic taste in America. An early 
enthusiast for the School of Paris, he 
assembled an art collection that in- 
cluded major sculpture by Brancusi and 
Epstein and such paintings as Seurat’s 
Le Cirque, now in the Louvre, and 
Rousseau’s La Bohémienne Endormie, 
н кары Бу Arthur Golden) which shows the 


his personal copy of the 1860 Leaves of Grass. А: 
(with illustrated slip case.) 





now in the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. 

Mr Quinn was an equally generous 
supporter of the literary revivals of the 
time, Irish and international, and schol- 
ars will find a wealth of personal and 
historical information in his exchange 
of letters with such writers as William 
Butler Yeats, James Joyce, Lady Greg- 
ory, Ezra Pound, and T. S. Eliot. 

Altogether there are 72 letterfile 
boxes, 16 folders, and some 30 letter- 
press copy books representing thousands 
of letters, notes, telegrams, and financial 
statements reflecting Quinn's years of 
friendship and support for these artists 
and writers. The new exhibition offers a 
view of some of the key items from the 
collection, which will be available to 
scholars late next spring in the Manu- 
script Division. Displayed with them 
are a small selection of the numerous 
important manuscripts once owned b 
John Quinn and now part of the Li- 
brary’s Berg Collection. 

In a reply to the correspondent in 
TLS the English poet and librarian 
Philip Larkin discussed the historical 
importance of manuscripts in the study 
of poetry and lamented the loss of one 
modern manuscript, the early version 
of Eliot’s The Waste Land "before Mr. 
Pound got his hands on it." At the time 
of this exhibition, the Berg Collection is 
pleased to announce the acquisition of 
that very manuscript (and typescript): 
a Waste Land much longer than the 
famous poem we have known, legible 
beneath the editorial penciling whereby 
it was cut and pruned in that singular 
collaboration with Eliots friend and 
brother poet. 

Equally important are a manuscript 
notebook called the "Complete Poems 


published Walt Whitman’s Blue Book (Vol I, facsimile; Vol II, introduction and 


at work adding significant manuscript revisions to 


ilable from our Sales Shop at $30.00 the 2-volume set 
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of Т. $. Eliot” with entries dated from 
1909 to 1911 and seventy-two holograph 
and typescript pages which include 
some thirty-six unpublished poems of 
Eliot’s. These had remained in the pos- 
session of Quinn’s family after the 
famous sale of 1924 when Quinn’s li- 
brary was dispersed, many of his manu- 
scripts passing to the Young and Howe 
collections and eventually to the Berg 
Collection. At this time we would also 
like to announce the acquiring of the 
manuscript of Conrad’s major novel 
Chance, which has come to the Berg 
Collection as the bequest of its late 
Curator, Dr John D. Gordan. Among 
the many manuscripts that came to the 
Collection by way of the 1924 sale, two 
others are being shown in the exhibi- 
tion, that of Yeats’s The Wild Swans at 
Coole and of James Stephens The 
Crock of Gold. All of these manuscripts 
were once part of the personal collec- 
tion of John Quinn, a man who knew 
the ways of law and politics but also 
the eternal uses of poetry and art. With 
his extensive correspondence now given 
to the Manuscript Division, the full 
Quinn archives constitute а memorial 
of the taste and good sense of that “man 
from New York" and a means of further- 
ing, in the spirit of his own good works, 
our historical understanding of modern 
art and literature. 


*Praise God and Dance" 


Duke (Edward Kennedy) Ellington has 
recently Ro the original manu- 
script of his sacred concert "Praise God 
and Dance" to the Library. Manuscripts 
are rare for jazz, with its emphasis on 
improvisation; so it is particularly fortu- 
nate to have a major work by one of 
America's great jazz performers and 
composers, The score, which was first 
performed in January 1968 at the Cathe- 
dral Church of St John the Divine in 
New York, can now be consulted in the 
Music Division's Americana Collection. 
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New Branch Building 


In 1912 at the request of The Van Nest 
Booklovers Association 598 volumes, 
lent by The New York Public Library, 
were installed in St Martha's Episco- 
pal Chapel in the Bronx. The original 
collection, ever growing, became the 
Van Nest Branch and moved four times 
within the neighborhood. The recently 
completed fifth move gives it a new 
name — the Van Nest-Pelham Branch 
— and its own building, offering much- 
needed expansion in space, book stock, 
and staff. The newly constructed build- 
ing, of a modern design in glass, brick, 
and stone, is at 2147 Barnes Avenue, 
and replaces the branch's small, rented 
store-front quarters. 


Mr Strouse Resigns as Trustee 


We are sorry to report the resignation 
of Norman H. Strouse from the Li- 
brary’s Board of Trustees. Mr Strouse, 
who is now living in California and will 
be retiring soon from chairmanship of 
the board of the advertising company 
J. Walter Thompson, was elected to the 
Library's Board in 1963. His many serv- 
ices to the Library include membership 
on the Citizens Advisory Committee, 
the Circulation Department Committee, 
and, most recently, the Committee on 
The Research Libraries. In 1965 and 
again in 1966 he was chairman of the 
annual fund drive. 

Мг Strouse's interest in books extends 
well beyond our doors — to both the 
making and the collecting of books. 
He has gathered an extensive library of 
rare books and examples of fine printing 
— as well as manuscripts and autograph 
letters. In addition, pamphlets, hand-set 
and hand-printed by Mr Strouse and 
bearing the imprint of his own Silverado 
Press, have themselves become part of 
rare book collections throughout the 
world. 


John Quinn 


An Exhibition to Mark the Gift of 
The John Quinn Memorial Collection 


By Harvey SIMMONDS 
The New York Public Library 


Г PRESENTING The John Quinn Memorial Collection to the Manuscript 
Division of The New York Public Library, Mary Anderson Conroy, 
Quinn’s niece and goddaughter, has enriched the Library’s holdings of re- 
search materials in the history of twentieth-century art and literature by a 
gift of the first significance. At his early death in 1924 after a successful 
career as a New York corporation lawyer, Quinn left a remarkable art collec- 
tion which included probably the finest representation of the work of the 
contemporary School of Paris assembled to that time. Within three years 
this collection was scattered; Quinn himself had supervised the sale of his 
notable library of modern first editions and manuscripts during the last year 
of his life. Under the terms of Quinn’s will, Jeanne Robert Foster edited 
a selection from his personal correspondence for deposit at The New York 
Public Library. This thirteen-volume transcript has provided the primary 
documentation of Quinn’s exceptional role as patron and friend to key figures 
in the arts and public life in the early twentieth century. Through Mrs Con- 
roys gift the originals of the transcribed correspondence as well as other 
materials which increase the size of the archive by more than eight times 
are now available to scholars. 

The preparation of the exhibition in Room 318 of the Central Building 
and of this catalogue has been facilitated at every stage by Ben L. Reid's The 
Man from New York; John Quinn and. His Friends (1968) and the ready 
cooperation of Mr Reid and his editor at the Oxford University Press, Mr 
Whitney Blake. Mrs Conroy and Mrs Foster have generously allowed the 
exhibition of photographs and other items from their collections; Mrs Conroy 
and her husband, the distinguished surgeon Dr Thomas F. Conroy, have 
made available to the Library the Augustus John portrait of John Quinn 
which now hangs in the exhibition room. Miss Anne Yeats, Mr Michael Yeats, 
and Lady Epstein have kindly granted permission for the reproduction of 
sketches by John Butler Yeats and Sir Jacob Epstein. Members of the Library 
staff whose aid has been particularly valuable include Robert W. Hill, Dennis 
J. Loy, and Lola L. Szladits. 
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The source of items in the exhibition is indicated by the following key: 


(I) 
(11) 
(ш) 
(IV) 
(У) 
(VI) 
(УП) 
(VIII) 


Manuscript Division 

Berg Collection 

Rare Book Division 

Art and Architecture Division 

Theatre Collection 

General collections of The Research Libraries 
Collection of Mary Anderson Conroy 
Collection of Jeanne Robert Foster 
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Г 1870-1900 


In 1870 Tiffin, Ohio, was a town of 5,648 people. James William Quinn, 
an Irish baker, had settled here with his wife, Mary Quinlan Quinn, and in 
this year John, the eldest of their eight children, was born. Mary Quinn was 
an intelligent and discerning woman who encouraged her son’s early enthu- 
siasm for literature (he acquired first editions of Pater, Morris, Meredith, 
and Hardy) and his equally enthusiastic political interests ($500 of his savings 
were wagered and lost in the presidential election of 1888). After a year at the 
University of Michigan, Quinn accepted the post of secretary to his mother’s 
friend Charles Foster, former governor of Ohio, who had been appointed. 
Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of President Harrison. Quinn pursued 
his studies in Washington at Georgetown University, taking a law degree 
in 1893, and received a second degree from Harvard in 1895, His first years 
in New York were spent as clerk in the law office of General Benjamin Е. 
Tracy. Quinn was admitted to the New York Bar in 1896 and in 1900 accepted 
a junior partnership with the firm of Alexander and Colby. 


1 Photograph. James William Quinn. (VII) 

2 Photograph. By J. J. Overton. 1897. Mary Quinlan Quinn. (VII) 

3 Photograph. By Е. and О. Е. Linnaman. John Quinn as а boy. (УП) 
4 


Lionel Johnson. The Art of Thomas Hardy. London, Elkin Mathews and John 

Lane; № Y, Dodd, Mead 1894. John Quinn’s copy. (П) 

9 Lionel Johnson. Holograph poem, "Walter Pater" (published 1902); 2 leaves. 
Purchased by John Quinn. (П) 

6 Charles Foster. The Volume of Money in Circulation. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office 1891. (VI) 

7 Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Hand and Soul. London, Hacon & Ricketts 1899. John 
Quinn’s copy. (Ш) 

8 Frederick Keppel & Co. Bill to John Quinn, for art works and framing, dated 
М Y, June 23 1900. (1) 


9 William Morris. The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs. 
Hammersmith, Kelmscott Press 1898. John Quinn's copy. (III) 


II 1901-1910 


The first years of the twentieth century brought death and separation to 
the Quinn family: John Quinn's father had died in 1897, his mother and 
sisters Annie and Jessie died in 1902; by 1903 his sister Clara had joined the 
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Ursuline convent in Tiffin, and his sister Julia had become Mrs William Ander- 
son. In 1902 Quinn made his first trip to England and Ireland, and was to 
return three times before the decade closed. His sympathy with the aims of 
the Irish writers and painters and his energetic efforts on their behalf secured 
the lasting friendship of Lady Gregory, the Yeats family, George W. Russell 
(2), George Moore, Douglas Hyde, and other notable figures in the national 
revival. Quinn founded the Irish Literary Society of New York in 1903, 
arranged for a New York exhibition of Jack B. Yeats’s paintings in 1905, 
handled the American lecture tours of W. В. Yeats (1903-1904) and Douglas 
Hyde (1905-1906), and protected the American copyright of Irish literary 
works by financing the publication of private limited editions. These activi- 
ties enlarged Quinn’s library and collection of paintings; they were concurrent 
with his growing reputation as a member of the New York Bar. In 1905 
Quinn acted as legal adviser to Thomas Fortune Ryan in the investigation 
and reorganization of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and in 1906 
established an independent law practice. His political astuteness and personal 
charm made Quinn an influential delegate from New York to the 1908 Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Denver. During his fourth visit to England, 
in 1909, he met Augustus John and became his fast friend. This friendship, 
and an acquaintance with Ezra Pound begun the following year, marked 
turning points in Quinn’s activities as a collector and in his commitment to 
the service of the arts. 


10 Sir Charles Dilke. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Dockett Eddy, 
[August 28 1902] (1) 


11 Announcement. “A Feis Will be Held at Killeeneen, Craughwell, On Sunday, 
August 3156 1902. . . .” With original pen-and-ink portrait sketches by 
Jack B. Yeats drawn in the margin. (II) 


12 Bookplate. From a Jack B. Yeats drawing made for John Quinn in 1903. (II) 


13 William Butler Yeats. Where There Is Nothing. N Y, John Lane 1902. In- 
scribed on cover "Corrected Copy First proof." (II) 


14 William Butler Yeats. Where There Is Nothing. N Y, for John Quinn 1902. 
Number 1 of thirty copies, signed by W. B. Yeats. (1I) 


15 Program. June 4 1903. Carnegie Lyceum, М Y. “The Irish Literary Society of 
New York; Three Plays by William Butler Yeats." (V) 
а Notices of the performance. (Тапа V) 


18 Lady Gregory. Gods and Fighting Men. London, John Murray 1903. Second 
page proofs with inscription by W. B. Yeats noting his gift of these to 
John Quinn, dated March 1904. (II) 
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17 
18 


19 


31 


Photograph. August 1904. John Quinn and his dogs at Sheepshead Bay. (VII) 


Thomas William Rolleston. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated 
Dublin, September 27 [1904] (1) 


William Butler Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated [London] 
March 11 [1905] (1) 


New York State. Insurance Department. Testimony in the Matter of the In- 
vestigation into the Affairs of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. ... Albany 1905. (VI) 


Susan Mary (Lily) Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Dun- 
drum, November 26 1905. (1) 


Photograph. Embroidering at the Cuala Industries. ( VIII) 

Douglas Hyde. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Frenchpark, 
July 24 1906. (I) 

Photograph. Ratra House, Frenchpark, County Roscommon, Ireland. (I) 


William Butler Yeats. The Collected Works in Verse and Prose, Vol I. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, The Shakespeare Head Press 1908. (II) 


John Quinn. [^A Bibliography of the Writings of William Butler Yeats: Amer- 
ican Editions"] (published 1908 in item 25). Typescript (carbon copy); 
29 pages. (I) 

George W. Russell (Æ). Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated Dub- 
lin, October 1 1908. (I) 


Pamphlet. "State of New York; Delegates and Alternates to the Democratic 
National Convention; Denver, Colorado; July 7, 1908." (VI) 


John Butler Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated N Y, [April 4 
1909] (I) 
Susan Mary (Lily) Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Butler Yeats, dated 
Dundrum, March 26 1909. With enclosure, a notice of J. M. Synge's death. 
(1) 
John Millington Synge. Deirdre of the Sorrows. N Y, Printed for John Quinn 
1910. Corrected proof sheets. (II) 


John Millington Synge. Deirdre of the Sorrows. N Y, Printed for John Quinn 
1910. Presentation copy inscribed from John Quinn to Lady Gregory, 
dated September 2 1912. (II) 


Augustus John. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated [London] De- 
cember 18 1909. (I) 


John Butler Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated [N Y] Au- 
gust 14 1910. (I) 


John Butler Yeats. Pen-and-ink sketch of John Quinn. (II) 
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ПІ 1911-1918 


Quinn’s rousing good times with Augustus John at the Café Royal and in 
the streets and studios of London during his 1909 visit had included Arthur 
Symons and Symons’ companion, Agnes Tobin. Through Miss Tobin, Quinn 
began in 1911 to collect Symons’ manuscripts, and those of another of her 
friends, Joseph Conrad. Some half-dozen William Morris manuscripts from 
Quinn’s library had been returned to England for the use of his intimate 
friend, May Morris, in the preparation of her father’s collected works. These 
were recalled in 1912 for sale to Henry E. Huntington: Quinn’s interests in 
art were turning to the living and immediate. He was the largest private 
buyer at the 1913 Armory Show of the Association of American Painters and 
Sculptors, for whom he acted as legal representative and propagandist. He 
had performed a similar service for the Abbey Theatre company during 
their 1911-1919 tour, sheltering and supporting Lady Gregory and defending 
the company in the courts when feelings ran high over Synge’s The Playboy 
of the Western World. His concern for Irish matters involved Quinn in a 
vigorous attempt to secure clemency for the insurrectionists of the Dublin 
Easter Rising in 1916, a published defense of his friend Sir Roger Casement, 
and a long introduction to essays by George Russell and Sir Horace Plunkett, 
published as The Irish Home-Rule Convention in 1917. Quinn’s interest in 
Irish art became during these years affectionate rather than passionate. Pur- 
chases of paintings by Russell, Jack Yeats, and John Butler Yeats were over- 
shadowed by the investment in his enormous collection of the work of Au- 
gustus John and John’s sister Gwen, the regular purchase of the sculpture 
of John’s friend Jacob Epstein, and the steady accumulation of contemporary 
French art, including major works by Cézanne, Gaugin, Redon, Matisse, Rou- 
ault, Pascin, Picasso, Segonzac, Dufy, and Duchamp-Villon. Ezra Pound 
enlisted Quinn’s support for Gaudier-Brzeska and the Vorticists, and more 
importantly, for the American publication of Т. $. Eliot, James Joyce, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and Pound himself. In addition to remarkable achievements as 
collector and patron and able management of a flourishing legal practice, 
Quinn had during these years served as a New York delegate to the 1912 
Democratic National Convention in Baltimore, successfully argued in Con- 
gressional hearings for the revision of tax laws on imported contemporary 
art, and won an important legal battle to protect munitions makers from 
double taxation. In February 1918 he was suddenly hospitalized and under- 
went major surgery for intestinal cancer. With a vigor that astonished and 
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in some cases dismayed his doctors and close friends, Quinn returned to his 
various endeavors; before the year was out he had won further important tax 
concessions for modern art. 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


B 


& 


Agnes Tobin. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated London, April 4 
1911. (1) 


Joseph Conrad. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Orlestone, 
March 27 1912. (1) 


Joseph Conrad. Manuscript of Chance (published 1913); 1,252 pages. Pur- 
chased by John Quinn 1912. (II. Bequest of John D. Gordan 


Arthur Symons. Holograph poems, 1888-1907; 30 pages. Purchased by John 
Quinn 1918. (П) 

Photograph. Arthur Symons. Inscribed on verso “John Quinn from Arthur 
Symons 8.11.20.” (УШ) 


Lady Gregory. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Indianapolis, 
[January 26 1912] With earlier enclosure, a notice of the Abbey Theatre 
trial in Philadelphia. (1) 

Lady Gregory. Irish Folk-History Plays; Second Series. ЇЧ Ү and London, Put- 


nam 1912. Dedicated to John Quinn. (VI) 
a Putnam’s brochure. (I) 


May Morris. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Lechlade, Octo- 
ber 16 1912. (I) 


New York State. Judiciary Committee. Proceedings . . . in the Matter of the 
Investigation Demanded by Honorable Daniel Е. Cohalan. Albany 1913. 
John Quinn was one of the attorneys for Cohalan. (V1) 


45 Jacob Epstein (later Sir Jacob). Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated 


[London] November 28 1912. (I) 


46 А. W. Bahr. Typed memorandum to John Quinn, on 4 Chinese paintings, 


47 


49 


51 


dated London, January 21 1913. (Y) 
a Typed bill signed, dated London, January 27 1913. (I) 


Ambroise Vollard. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, Jan- 
uary 31 1913. (I) 


Walt Kuhn. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated N Y, March 12 1912. 
With enclosure, printed sheet, The American Painters and Sculptors, 
"Extracts from the Constitution." (I) 


Walt Kuhn. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated N Y, May 2 1912. (T) 


John Quinn. “Modern Art from a Layman’s Point of View” Arts and Decoration 
3:155-158, 176 (March 1913). ( VI) 


Autographed menu. The Association of American Painters and Sculptors, Inc. 
Beefsteak Dinner [for members of the press covering the Armory Show] 
March 8 1913. (УШ) 
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52 John Quinn. Memorandum . . . in Relation to the Duty on Works of Art. N Y, 
1913. 20 pages. Jack B. Yeats's copy. (I) 


53 John Quinn. Typed letter signed to Laurence J. Gomme, dated N Y, Decem- 
ber 7 1914. (I) 


James Stephens. Manuscript of The Crock of Gold (published 1912); 6 holo- 
graph notebooks. Purchased by John Quinn 1913. (П) 


James Stephens. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated Dublin, March [14] 
1913. (I) 


Jacob Epstein (later Sir Jacob). Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated 
[London] February 17 1914. (I) 
Alfred jus Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated [N Y] March 19 
1914. (I) 
а Typed bill, Photo-Secession gallery to John Quinn, dated М У, March 26 
1914. (I) 
58 William Butler Yeats. Nine Poems. N Y, Mitchell Kennerley for John Quinn 
and His Friends 1914. (II) 


59 Photograph. By Arnold Genthe. 1914. John Quinn and William Butler Yeats. 
(УП) 


чзак 


60 Ezra Loomis Pound. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, from [London] un- 
dated, received August 23 1915. (1) 


61 Omega Workshops Ltd. Bill to John Quinn, for 2 sculptures by Gaudier- 
Brzeska, dated London, January 4 1916. (I) 


62 Ezra Loomis Pound. Gaudier-Brzeska. London, John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
N Y, John Lane 1916. (IV) 


63 Marcel Duchamp. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated [N Y] No- 
vember 5 1915. (I) 


64 George Е. Of, Picture Framer. Bill to John Quinn, for framing, dated М У, 
August 10 1915. (1) 


65 James Gibbons Huneker. Ivory Apes and Peacocks. N Y, Scribner 1915. Ded- 
icated to John Quinn. (III) 
а Revised proof sheet of dedication for 2nd edition. (I) 


66 George W. Russell (Æ). Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Dub- 
lin, December 2 [1915] (1) 


67 George W. Russell (Æ). Imaginations and Reveries. Dublin and London, 
Maunsel 1915. Dedicated to John Quinn. Presentation copy inscribed 
from the writer to John Quinn, dated December 3 1915. (IL) 


68 Maud Gonne. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Colleville, April 30 
[1918] (1) 


69 James Stephens. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Dublin, Sep- 
tember 28 1916. (Г) 
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70 
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72 


73 
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Photograph. John Butler Yeats, John Quinn, Frederick James Gregg, Walt 
Kuhn. (УП) 


Announcement, The Lord and Taylor Book Shop. “Joseph Conrad... A Lec- 
ture to Be Given by Mr. Wilson Follett . . . the 29th of May [1917]... Mr. 
John Quinn Will Preside.” (I) 


joseph Conrad. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Orlestone, 
June 17 1917. (I) 


Photograph. By Paul Thompson. September 6 1917. John Quinn presenting 
his Lafayette Day address. ( VII) 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Washing- 
ton, September 10 1917. (I) 


John Quinn. “Note,” p 3-7 in Trading with the Enemy Act. М Y, National Bank 
of Commerce in New York 1917. (УГ) 


George W. Russell (Æ), Sir Horace Plunkett, and John Quinn. The Irish Home- 
Rule Convention. N Y, Macmillan 1917. “An American Opinion,” by John 
Quinn, p 3-94. (VI) 

Theodore Roosevelt. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated Oyster Bay, 
October 4 1917. (I) 


Ratan Devi (Mrs Ananda Coomaraswamy ). Autograph letter signed to John 
Quinn, dated N Y, February 27 1917. With enclosure, announcement, 
“Purich and Judy Theatre, Sunday, March 4th . . . Ratan Devi Costume 
Recital of Classical East Indian Ragas and Kashmiri Folk Songs." (I) 


Ezra Loomis Pound. Typed letter signed to Jobn Quinn, dated [London] 
May 30 1916. (I) 


[Thomas Stearns Eliot] Ezra Pound; His Metric and Poetry. N Y, Knopf 
1917. (П) 
а Corrected proof sheets of title page and list of books by Ezra Pound. (I) 
Ezra Loomis Pound. Lustra of Ezra Pound, with Earlier Poems. N Y, For Pri- 
vate Circulation 1917. Presentation copy inscribed from John Quinn to 
А. B. Davies. (ПГ) 
а Photostat of John Quinn's printed note on variant editions. (III) 


Ezra Loomis Pound. Pavannes and Divisions. М Y, Knopf 1918. Dedicated to 
John Quinn. (П) 

Percy Wyndham Lewis. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Cosham, 
May 23 1917. (1) 


Percy Wyndham Lewis. Tarr. London, The Egoist Ltd 1918. Presentation 
copy inscribed from P. Wyndham Lewis to John Quinn. (II) 


James Joyce. Autograph letter signed to Ezra Pound, dated Zurich, April 9 
1917. (1) 


James Joyce. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. М Y, Huebsch 1916. (П) 
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John Quinn. “James Joyce, a New Irish Novelist” Vanity Fair 8:49, 128 (May 
1917). (VI) 


Nora Joyce. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Zurich, [April 30 
1917] (1) 


Walter Pach. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated N Y, April 24 1917. 
I) 


Constantin Brancusi. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, 
June 20 1917. With enclosure, pencil sketch of A Muse. (I) 


Raoul Dufy. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, March 18 
1918. (1) 


Padraic Colum. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated N Y, January 3 
1917 (i.e. 1918). (1) 


93 John Quinn. Typed letter (carbon copy) to Padraic Colum, dated М Y, Jan- 


чагу 31 1918. (1) 


94 John Quinn. "Why Art Should Not Be Taxed" Bulletin of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York 13:198-199 (September 1918). (VI) 


John Butler Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated [N Y] Sep- 
tember 10 1918. (I) 





А pen-and-ink sketch of Epstein’s 
bronze Head of a Boy (from item 56). 
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ТУ 1919-1924 


In the summer of 1919 Quinn learned of his nomination as Chevalier de la 
Legion d'Honneur in recognition of strong support for the Allied cause in 
the World War and his many services to French art. The latter were to con- 
tinue through patronage of individuals, extensive loans to museum and gal- 
lery exhibitions, and the purchase, with the help of Henri-Pierre Roché, of 
key works by contemporary artists, among them Seurat, Rousseau, Lauren- 
cin, and Brancusi. In a final gesture Quinn was to will Seurat's Le Cirque 
to the Louvre. By direct gifts and financial support through the purchase 
of manuscripts, as well as efforts in the courts and publishing houses, Quinn 
furthered the careers of Joyce and Eliot. Quinn bought the manuscript of 
Ulysses in installments, which came to him, as written, after June 1920; the 
manuscript of The Waste Land was a gift in 1922, accompanying the manu- 
script of Eliot's earlier poems, purchased by Quinn. In 1923-1924, when Quinn 
sold his library in order to concentrate his collecting energies on art, some 
12,000 items brought more than $226,000. These last years held Quinn's major 
legal triumph, the successful test of the Trading with the Enemy Act before 
the Supreme Court in the Botany Worsted Mills case, and his first defeat in the 
cause of untaxed art. The latter came in 1924, three months before his death 
on July 28 from the cancer he had hoped and believed successfully arrested. 


96 Maurice Léon. Telegram to John Quinn, dated Ogden, Utah, July 22 [1919] (1) 


97 Announcement, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Exhibition. 1920. Enclosed with a request to John Quinn for the 
loan of paintings. (I) 

98 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Typed memorandum to John 
Quinn with his holograph annotations, on paintings lent, dated N Y, 
April 9 1921. (I) 

99 Mme Raymond Duchamp-Villon. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, 
dated Puteaux, November 6 1919. (I) 


100 Walter Pach. Letter (typed copy) to John Quinn, dated N Y, October 16 
1920. (Т) 


101 Walter Pach and others. Raymond Duchamp-Villon. Paris, Jacques Povo- 
lozky 1924. (IV) 

102 Joseph Conrad. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated Bishopsbourne, 
March 2 1920. (I) 


103 William Butler Yeats. Manuscript of The Wild Swans at Coole (published 
1919); 93 pages. Purchased by John Quinn 1919. (П) 
a William Butler Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated 
Gort, May 16 [1917] (1) 
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William Butler Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Thame, 
August 25 [1921] (Т) 


American Committee for Relief in Ireland. Report. М Y 1922. (УТ) 
James Branch Cabell. Jurgen. М Y, McBride 1919. (II) 
Guy Holt, ed. Jurgen and the Law. N Y, McBride 1923. (П) 


The Little Review Vol 6, no 1 (May 1919) and Vol 7, no 2 (July-August 
1920). With episode ІХ and end of episode XIII of Ulysses. (П) 


James Joyce. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Trieste, June 24 
1920. (I) 


James Joyce. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, Septem- 
ber З 1920. (1) 


Sylvia Beach. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, October 17 
1921. (I) 


Announcement, Shakespeare and Company. "Ulysses by James Joyce is now 
ready. . . ." Paris 1922. (1) | 


James Joyce. Radiogram to John Quinn, dated Paris, February 2 1922. (Т) 


James Joyce. Ulysses. Paris, Shakespeare and Company 1922. Presentation 
copy inscribed from James Joyce to James Stephens, dated February 2 
1935. (II) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated London, 
May 25 1919. (I) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot. Poems. N Y, Knopf 1920. Presentation copy inscribed 
from John Quinn to Lady Gregory, dated March 30 1920. (II) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot. The Waste Land. N Y, Boni and Liveright 1922. (II) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated London, 
August 21 1929. (1) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot. Mailing label, for items 120 and 121, to John Quinn, 
postmarked London, October 23 1922; received January 13 1923. (II) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot. Holograph notebook, "Complete Poems of T. S. Eliot"; 
94 pages, 6 leaves laid in. Purchased by John Quinn 1923. (II) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot. Manuscript of The Waste Land (published 1922); 
42 leaves. Gift to John Quinn 1922. (II) 


John Quinn. Max У. Stoehr . . . against James N. Wallace et al. N Y 1920. 
179 and 51 pages. (VII) 


Photograph. John Quinn on shipboard. ( VIII) 


Photograph. Summer 1921. Pablo Picasso, Jeanne Robert Foster, Henri-Pierre 
Roché, and John Quinn at Fontainebleau. (VIIT) 
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Photograph. Summer 1921. Eric Satie, John Quinn, Constantin Brancusi, and 
Henri-Pierre Roché at Fontainebleau. (УШ) 


John Quinn. Autograph note signed, draft for telegram to Georges Rouault, 
dated Paris, [July (?) 1921] (I) 

Paul Rosenberg. Bill to John Quinn, for reproductions of Picasso's designs, 
for Le Tricorne, dated Paris, July 30 1921. (I) 


Dikran C. Kelekian. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated N Y, Jan- 
uary 28 1922. (1) 

а ВШ from The American Art Association, for the Kelekian sale, dated 
N Y, January 31 1922. (I) 

Photographs. Summer 1922 at "Meadowmount," near Elizabethtown, N Y. 
john Quinn and Mary Anderson; Mary Anderson and Coué; Edward 
Robinson, Julia Anderson, Mary Anderson, and Jeanne Robert Foster. 
(VIII) 

André Dunoyer de Segonzac. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated 
Chaville, August 6 [1922] (I) 

Henri-Pierre Roché. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, 
July 29 1922. (I) 

Elizabeth Corbet Yeats. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Dun- 
drum, February 15 1922. (1) 


John Quinn. “John Butler Yeats.” Typescript (carbon copy); 60 pages. 1922. (I) 


William Butler Yeats. The Trembling of the Veil. London, T. Werner Laurie 
1922. Dedicated to John Quinn. Presentation copy inscribed from W. B. 
Yeats to Lady Gregory, dated October 20 1922. (Н) 


Typed list with annotations; 3 pages. “Memorandum of paintings by Augustus 
John belonging to John Quinn.” (1) 

Catalogue. Exhibition of a Private Collection [Quinn’s] of the Earlier Work 
of Augustus John. London, Independent Gallery 1923. 3 pages. (I) 


Gwen John. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Meudon, October 
29 1923. (1) 


Photograph. John Quinn, Gwen John, and Henri-Pierre Roché at Meudon. 
(уш) 


Photograph. Ву а New York Times photographer. Autumn 1923. James Joyce, 
Ezra Pound, John Quinn, and Ford Madox Ford at Paris. (УШ) 


Photograph. Autumn 1923. Jeanne Robert Foster and John Quinn at Rome. 
п) 


Photograph. Autumn 1923. John Quinn at Venice. (УШ) 


Raymond Poincaré. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, Novem- 
ber 14 1923. (Т) 
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Catalogue. Complete Catalogue of the Library of John Quinn. . . . N Y, 
Anderson Galleries 1924. 5 parts bound in 2 vols. (II) 


John Quinn. Typed letter signed to Frederick A. Chapman, dated NY, 
November 14 1923. (I) 


Jessie Conrad ( Mrs Joseph Conrad). Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, 
dated Bishopsbourne, November 18 1923. (I) 


James Joyce. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, February 5 
924. (I) 


Frank Harris. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Nice, [January 29 
1924] (1) 

Shane Leslie (later Sir John Randolph Shane Leslie). Typed letter signed to 
John Quinn, dated [London] November 30 1923. (I) 

Walter Pach. Typed letter signed to John Quinn, dated N Y, December 3 
1923. (I) 

Scott & Fowles (art dealers). Typed letter ая to John Quinn, dated М У, 
April 9 1924, With enclosure, typed list, “Sculptures by Epstein,” 1 page. 
(1) 

Henri-Pierre Roché. Autograph letter signed to John Quinn, dated Paris, 
February 1 1924. (I) 


Photograph. La Bohémienne Endormie, by Henri Rousseau. Sent to John 
Quinn by Henri-Pierre Roché February 5 1924. (УПТ) 


Henri-Pierre Roché. Cablegram to John Quinn, dated Paris, July 8 1924. 
With typed copy and holograph note by John Quinn. (I) 


John Huston Finley. Autograph letter signed to Julia Anderson (Mrs William 
V. Anderson ), dated N Y, July 29 1924. With enclosure, holograph poem, 
“In Memory of John Quinn.” (УП) 


Richard Campbell. Typed letter signed to Julia Anderson (Mrs William V. 
Anderson: dated МУ, July 28 1924. (УП) 


Lady Gregory. Autograph letter signed to Julia Anderson (Mrs William V. 
Anderson), dated Gort, October 19 1924. (VIL) 


Walter Pach. Autograph letter signed to Julia Anderson (Mrs William V. 
Anderson), dated Paris, August 2 1924. (УП) 


John Sloan. Typed letter signed to Julia Anderson (Mrs William V. Ander- 
son), dated МУ, December 5 1924. (УП) 


У 1925-1968 


“Quinn is а man of genius — not a touch of the commonplace or any other 
kind of prose in his whole composition,” John Butler Yeats wrote to his son 
William in 1914. The appraisals of Quinn’s accomplishments that appeared 
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soon after his death and during the three years in which the art collection 
was dispersed used varying adjectives, but all agreed in recalling the driving 
energies which had characterized his personal and professional life. James 
J. Walsh in the Catholic World and Richard Campbell in the Year Book of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New York wrote articles summariz- 
ing his career, and Walter Pach contributed an appreciation to the catalogue 
of the 1926 Art Center memorial exhibition, but no real evaluation of Quinn’s 
role in the law or his services in support of contemporary literature and art 
was attempted. The transcribed portion of the correspondence edited by 
Jeanne Robert Foster, Quinn’s close friend and companion during the last 
five years of his life, has been available to qualified scholars since 1938. This 
provided a basis for Aline B. Saarinen’s chapter on Quinn in The Proud 
Possessors (1958) and the troublesome The John Quinn Letters: A Pandect 
(1960), an edition compiled by Peter Kavanagh in contravention of the 
regulations governing use of the transcripts and destroyed by court order. 
The publication of Ben L. Reid’s The Man from New York; John Quinn and 
His Friends now makes available a fully developed study which will undoubt- 
edly be expanded in detail as research continues in The John Quinn Memorial 
Collection. 


159 Catalogue. Memorial Exhibition of Representative Works Selected from the 
John Quinn Collection. N Y, Art Center 1926. 12 pages. (УП) 


160 Helen Appleton Read. "The John Quinn Memorial Exhibition" Art Center 
Bulletin 4:134-139 (January 1928). (I) 


161 Frederick James Gregg. "Europe Raids the John Quinn Collection" The 
Independent 116:240-245 (February 1926). (VI) 

162 Catalogue. John Quinn ... Collection of Paintings, Water Colors, Drawings & 
Sculpture. Huntington, N Y, Pidgeon Hill Press 1926. 200 pages, illus. 
(ТУ) 

163 Aline B. Saarinen. The Proud Роззеззотз. N Y, Random House 1958. “Patron: 
John Quinn,” p 206-237. (IV) 

164 Peter Kavanagh. Hermeneutics of Kednaminsha. N Y, The Peter Kavanagh 
Hand-Press 1960. 12 pages. (III) 


165 Ben L. Reid. The Man from New York; John Quinn and. His Friends. N Y, 
Oxford University Press 1968. 708 pages. (I) 
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APPENDIX I 
Memorial of John Quinn 
By ВіснАвр CAMPBELL 


(Reprinted from The Association of the Bar of the City of New York Year Book, 1925) 


The untimely death of John Quinn, which took place at his residence in this 
City on the 28th day of July, in the past year, shocked his many friends and 
acquaintances in this City and throughout the country. 

His personality was so vital, his ability and influence as a member of the Bar 
were so universally recognized, and his achievements in so many widely separated 
spheres of activity had made him so notable a figure in the life of this community, 
that it seemed incredible that he had passed so suddenly. 

Jobn Quinn was born at Tiffin, Ohio, April 24th, 1870, of Irish parentage. He 
attended the public schools of his native town and at the age of nineteen entered 
the University of Michigan. 

In his first academic year he accepted a position in association with ex-Governor 
Foster of Ohio, who had just been appointed by President Harrison to serve as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and left the University to take up his new duties in the 
capital city. 

Simultaneously with his work at the Treasury Department Mr Quinn used his 
evenings to fit himself for the profession of the law. He studied at Georgetown 
Law School, graduating at the age of twenty-three. Then, leaving Washington, he 
completed his legal education at the Harvard Law School. 

In the year 1896 he was admitted to the Bar of New York and soon thereafter 
began his legal career as assistant to General Benjamin Е. Tracy. General Tracy's 
firm enjoyed a lucrative practice. Their clients included many of the prominent 
Te of that time in finance and industry, and General Tracy himself was a man 
of outstanding ability and influence. 

As he threw himself into active law work there could be discerned the stead 
purpose, the fine intelligence, the quick understanding of legal principles which 
afterwards so strongly characterized his work as a leader of the Bar. Mr Quinn 
always regarded his association with General Tracy and his firm as а fruitful first 
step in his legal career. His experience as General 'Tracy's assistant was exception- 
ally varied. 

In the year 1900 Mr Quinn joined the firm of Alexander & Colby as junior 
pu This firm's practice had to do largely with the field of insurance and 

anking. He personally took an active part in the controversies which led to the 
mutualization of insurance companies, but during these first six years of the new 
century he applied himself steadily to the mastery of corporate and banking law. 

In 1906, upon the dissolution of the firm of Alexander & Colby, Mr Quinn opened 
his own law office and thereafter became counsel for banking institutions, includin 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York, whose adviser he remained unti 
his death. 

In the years intervening between 1906 and the time of his death, he built up a 
great practice and his advice and counsel were sought by many of the leaders in 
finance and industry. Year by year his success at the Bar grew and long before 
his death he had attained a place of the first eminence. He was not only regarded 
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А 1914 Genthe portrait of John Quinn and William Butler Yeats (item 59) 
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as a man who had made a signal success, but he was recognized and known as a 
lawyer who held rigidly to the best and highest traditions of the profession. He 
cared nothing for fame and still less for great wealth. He labored incessantly to 
keep his clients out of court, chiefly on the old Spanish principle that he who wins 
lawsuits loses. As a trial lawyer he made no attempt to indulge in flights of oratory, 
but he was a master of that real eloquence which consists in presenting facts and 
ideas in the tersest, clearest, most convincing way. He was often heard to say that he 
considered oratory the lowest of the arts, but he was none the less a formidable 
opponent. 

Like all great generals of the forum he not only mastered his own case but that 
of his opponent. Once he had decided that his case was just, he never had any 
doubts but flung himself into the battle with a concentration that knew no hin- 
drances. He overwhelmed his opponent with his merciless logic, his power of lucid 
and exact statement, and the persuasive force of his luminous mind. Whatever he 
did in life, he did with passionate intensity. If it was worth doing at all he considered 
it to be worth all of the exact thought, the penetrating precision that long training 
and experience could command. He gave to his profession the power of prolonged 
and sustained effort, the steady purpose that never faltered short of its aim, and, 
above all, the keen and practical grasp of the realities of life without which 
success in any field of endeavor is impossible and unattainable. And tempering 
these serious qualities he had the impulsiveness, thé friendliness, the versatility, 
which are the recognized endowment of the Irish inheritance. 

I have here considered Mr Quinn appropriately from the viewpoint of his 
professional activities and attainments, and shall leave to other and more competent 
hands to treat of him as a collector and connoisseur, as a lover of books and a patron 
of the arts and artists. His interest in the cultural life of the City and his intense 
civic pride and fine sense of civic responsibility were manifest in all his contacts 
with his fellowmen. 

He loved his country and spent himself generously whenever necessary to pro- 
mote the interests or to raise the credit of the United States. 

It is universally acknowledged that his conduct of the case up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the controversy involving rights over enemy property 
under the “Trading with the Enemy Act” was one of the great achievements of 
his life. The patience, the industry, the skill and acumen which only come from 
years of study and ripe experience, were all drafted and harnessed to the great task 
he had set himself, with the splendid result which we all now know. 

Space will not permit me to dwell at length upon his social charm, his capacity 
for friendship, his chivalrous interest in the underdog, his outspoken contempt for 
CY and demagogy, his love of liberty, and his abiding faith in the wisdom 
and foresight of the пе men who laid the foundations of this government апа 
who, looking forward, conceived and put into effect the system of checks and 
balances by which democracy curbs itself, and by which the interests and liberties 
of minorities are conserved. 

He was a striking figure as one met him in the street on his way to some 
appointment, or glimpsed him pleading a case in Court, or in friendly intercourse 
with his guests in his apartment, surrounded by his books and works of art. The 
lean, eager, intellectual face, the classic features, the towering figure and ascetic 
aspect, called irresistibly to mind the portraits of the Cardinal statesmen who gave 
tule in Italy when the Mediterranean was still the center of the world. 
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Few men of our time will be more universally regretted. The City of New York 
has lost one of its first citizens; the Bar a member who never lost sight of the nobler 
traditions underlying the profession of the law, and the men to whom he gave 
his friendship will not soon forget his counsels of wisdom in times of stress and 
storm, and his devotion to the cultural ideals, the things of the spirit, which alone 
in the last analysis enable nations and peoples to influence favorably and perma- 
nently the course of history. 
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APPENDIX II 


Mr Quinn as a Collector 
Ву WaLTER Paco 


(Reprinted from the Art Center, New York City, catalogue of the Memorial Exhi- 
bition of Representative Works Selected from the John Quinn Collection, 1926) 


Since Mr Quinn’s collection consists of over two thousand works, the present 
exhibition can convey no more than a slight idea of its importance, and of the 
extent and intensity of the culture which brought it into existence. Even a partial 
showing, however, of what is probably the greatest modern collection in this 
country or in Europe may well serve to make clear the fact that the final attain- 
ment of the lover of art is the ability to judge well the production of his own 
period. When we deal with the past we have constantly to ask ourselves whether 
we are speaking our own thought or whether we are merely echoing the accepted 
judgments; in the case of modern art we are thrown on our own resources, Amid 
the conflict of opinions around him, Mr Quinn chose for himself the things that 
seemed important and — never content with first impressions —- he put his acqui- 
sitions to the severest test for works of art, he lived with them. And living with 
them, studying them, frankly rejecting what he found to be less valuable than he 
had at first believed, he had, as to those which survived the test, a conviction which 
could have been reached in no other way. From mere ownership of his pictures he 
went on to moral possession of them, to an intimate and vital association with 
them. The names of the great collectors are forever linked with the works to which 
they gave their support. And the great patrons, like John Quinn, have always 
taken as their chief interest the art of their own day. 

Prepared by an admirable knowledge of the past to meet the problems of his 
time, Mr Quinn had faith that the modern art he enjoyed so keenly was the true 
exponent of the genius of its period, even as the great arts of the past were of 
theirs. By reason of this fact he entered the category of the master appreciators of 
the old days; and in the same proportion he drew away from the mass of collectors 
who are still extracting their primary education from “echoes instead of living 
voices,” to use a phrase such as Mr Quinn himself preferred. 

Had Greece kept to the precedents laid down by Egypt, had the Gothic men 
not left Greek art to its creators, had the Renaissance not refused to be overawed by 
the grandeur of the Gothic, those three prodigious epochs would have left, not 
the immortal things we have from them, but pale and valueless copies. Things of 
the latter type are being made in unheard of quantities to-day. But beside them 
are the productions of those modern artists who follow not the dead letter of the 
law, but its spirit, “which gives life.” John Quinn knew that spirit; and so this 
exhibition is not a memorial to one who has died but to one who lived. The affec- 
tionate remembrance of the men of genius to whom he gave steady and generous 
encouragement, and the benefit to American artists and laymen resulting from the 
presence of his collection in this country will be the enduring memorial of the great 
friend of art who has gone from among us. 


The Stormy Publication of Gissing’s Veranilda* 


Ву PIERRE CousrILLAS 
Université de Lille 


\ \ ТНЕМ GEORGE GISSING died on December 28 1903 in the remote 

village of Ispoure, in the French Pyrenees, he left two novels in manu- 
script; his most popular volume, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, had 
been the last to be published in his lifetime. The first of these posthumous 
works was Will Warburton, “a romance of real life,” which he had written 
between July 1902 and March 1903. James B. Pinker, the literary agent, had 
arranged for its publication by Constable and an agreement had been signed 
on July 10 1903. Two typewritten copies were ready for the printers and 
news of the forthcoming issue of the book had been announced in the literary 
columns of the London journals) The other manuscript, the uncompleted 
Veranilda, a story of Roman and Goth, had an interesting and pathetic 
history. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Gissing had been haunted since his school 
days by the fall of Rome. He had read Gibbon many times as a way of escap- 
ing from the modern world, and the idea of writing a historical novel had 
long been in his mind. As early as 1881 he was thinking of a story, “the sub- 
ject to be Greek history at the time of the end of the Peloponnesian War." * 
Again in October 1891 he was meditating a Greek story,” but the systematic 
gathering of material with a definite subject in mind was not begun until 
the spring of 1897. At Budleigh Salterton, away from domestic uproar, he 
had started accumulating massive notes, now in the Carl H. Pforzheimer 
Library, for a novel which was to have as a background not Greece, but 
sixth-century Italy. Several times, after giving much more reflection to 
matters of plot and characterization than he had to any of his modern novels, 
he meant to start the actual writing, but he needed a long spell of tranquillity 
— a prospect of fairly uncommon occurrence in the life of such a таап, In 


* For kindly granting me access to the unpublished letters quoted in this article, I wish to 
thank the curators of the Berg Collection of The New York Public Library, of the Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Library, of the University of Illinois Library, and Mr Robert Collet. 

1 See The Sphere (July 11 1903), The Bookman (July 1903), and The Times (London) Literary 
Supplement (Jan 1 1904). 

2 The Letters of George Gissing to Members of His Family (London 1027) 89. The quotation 
occurs in a letter to his brother Algernon, dated Jan 16 1881. 

8 “Thinking about a Greek story I shall write some day.” Diary, Oct 18 1891. 
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the spring of 1901 he thought that the longed-for opportunity had come, 
only to be interrupted in his work by a business trip to England, and a period 
of enforced idleness in a sanatarium. At last in July 1903, after settling at 
Ispoure, near Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port, he was able to take up his manuscript 
and write steadily at the novel. Although he had been more or less an in- 
valid for half a dozen years and had grown to look upon the unhappy finis 
as near at hand, he was now recruiting his strength and working for five 
hours daily, two or three more than in recent months. Veranilda advanced 
at a regular pace; by the end of September it was half done. Then Pinker 
negotiated the sale of the novel with Messrs Constable, who were shown, 
if anything, only the first twenty-two chapters. But the Ryecroft Papers 
had been a distinct success and the publishers generously trusted the author. 
At any rate Pinker obtained the same terms as for Will Warburton. Gissing 
was to receive a royalty of twenty per cent on the published price of all 
copies up to 2,500 and twenty-five per cent thereafter. A sum of £300 was 
to be paid him in advance of royalties. The agreement was signed on Novem- 
ber 12, by which date the manuscript was two-thirds completed, Continu- 
ing the writing, Gissing then reached the three-quarters point when a most 
unfortunate interruption occurred. The editor of the Daily Mail asked him 
for a short story, and this request was a sore temptation for a man whose 
funds were at a low ebb. The short story was written,* but this was to cost 
us a chapter of Veranilda. 

On December 6, Gissing caught a cold during a walk with some of Ga- 
brielle’s relatives who were visiting them at Ispoure. He took to his bed on 
the 8th and soon fell dangerously ill. As a result he hardly worked at his 
novel again. A double pneumonia was diagnosed and when the patient 
seemed most likely to recover, he was carried off by a myocarditis. Earlier 
in the month Veranilda had been abandoned within five chapters of the 
end. At the novelist’s request the publishers had agreed to give it prece- 
dence over Will Warburton, but for a few days after Gissing’s death, no 
one could venture to say whether the novel was in a fit state for publication. 
Only after some journals * had announced that Will Warburton would appear 
early in the new year, did it become known that the unfinished historical 
novel would be published first. 


In the nature of things, the publication of Veranilda should have been a 
routine affair. The only potential difficulty was the fact that it was not com- 


4 “Topham’s Chance” appeared in the number for Dec 9 1903, р 8. 
5 The Times Literary Supplement of Jan 1 1904 was one of them. 
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plete, but Constable neither objected to this nor to complying with the main 
item in the agreement, i. e. the advance of £300 on royalties. It was not un- 
reasonably assumed that the disadvantage of the novels incompleteness 
would be compensated for by the peculiar benefit of its coming out shortly 
after the author's death. A posthumous book could not fail to attract un- 
common attention, and the curiosity of the public would be increased by 
the fact that it represented an abrupt departure from the novels of contempo- 
rary life, even in the eyes of the readers of By the Ionian Sea. But there were 
other difficulties. 


The first stumbling-block was Gissing's will, which dated back to 1897. 
It appointed as executors the author's brother, Algernon, himself a novelist 
of no repute, who was perhaps more notorious in the family circle on account 
of his chronic impecuniousness and readiness to borrow than for the quality 
of his literary output, and a distinguished lady friend of Gissing's, Miss Clara 
E. Collet, a Labour correspondent of the Board of Trade, a remarkable 
woman by all standards, professional, moral, or intellectual. Gissing must 
have intended her to counterbalance the predictable shilly-shallying of the 
weak-willed, dilatory Algernon. Had not Gissing himself been morbidly reti- 
cent about his personal affairs, he perhaps would have made a new will to 
enable his executors to face more easily the situation created by his having 
formed an irregular union with Gabrielle Fleury in 1899, and by the institu- 
tionalization of his legitimate wife Edith, who had been for two years in an 
asylum. 

Animosities which had been latent were soon to break out in the Gissing 
circle. The novelist's sisters, Margaret and Ellen — two Bible-reading, nar- 
row-minded spinsters with secretly domineering characters — looked 
askance at Clara Collet, who as early as 1893 had promised George that she 
would take charge of his first son's education should George happen to 
"break down." Miss Collet had always been on the best of terms with Gissing; 
she had done (and was still to do) many a kindness for Walter, but the 
sisters in Yorkshire looked upon her as a stranger and somehow resented 
her usefulness. They had rather a possessive notion of charity. Had they 
been endowed with a modicum of humility, they would have looked up to 
a woman who was by far their superior. However, their self-conscious gen- 
tility at least did not savor of aggressive philistinism. As for Cabrielle, though 
her union with George was at odds with their deep-seated principles, they 
chose to consider her with tenderness, a feeling Gabrielle could not quite 
reciprocate for lack of spiritual sympathy with them. Algernon, too, regarded 
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her with a kindness that she perhaps would have returned if she had known 
him to be more manly, She could with difficulty excuse his slackness, his 
shameless appeals to George’s none too abundant funds, and perhaps more 
secretly, his refusal out of self-interest to publish his novels under a pseudo- 
nym, a concession which would have been mere justice to his brother. 

Nevertheless, Algernon’s opinion that Veranilda appear with a preface 
was shared by all the parties concerned. About mid-January 1904, he came 
down from his distant Cumberland village to London and visited H. G. Wells 
who, like Morley Roberts, had gone to Gissing’s death-bed a fortnight before. 
Wells flattered himself that he was one of Gissing’s best friends, and with 
characteristic vigor, he had taken the first steps to secure Walter and his 
brother Alfred a pension on the Civil List even before their father’s eyes 
had closed forever. Moreover, he had recently put himself in Algernon’s 
debt by obtaining for him a grant from the Royal Literary Fund. So when 
Gissing’s brother asked Wells to write a preface to Veranilda, he was acting 
in recognition of many good offices. Wells's friendship with Gissing had 
always been unequal; his generosity had been of the bullying type and 
more than once the older man’s discretion and delicacy had helped to bring 
to a smooth conclusion a debate hotly started by the younger writer. The 
rule of contraries could largely account for their mutual attraction and it 
still held after Gissing’s death. Wells was a sort of Milvain to Gissing- 
Reardon. To fall in with Algernon’s proposal did not cost him the pangs of 
embarrassed reflection. His services to his dead friend would be more over- 
whelming than to his friend alive. 

It was agreed that Wells would pen a first draft that would be circulated 
among such persons as held themselves responsible for Gissing’s posthumous 
fame. The choice of Wells to contribute a preface was sure to please the 
publisher as his name would help to push the sale of the book. Yet in one 
particular respect, the choice could have been happier. Few men could 
have been as poorly qualified to write a preface for a romance of decaying 
Rome. With his modern and scientific education, Wells overtly scorned 
Gissing’s classical culture which he viewed as the source of all his misfor- 
tunes. But he had known him intimately for the last seven years, and their 
relationship, coupled with Wells's rising literary reputation, gave him a right 
to speak. He was sent a typewritten copy of Veranilda, read it, and in four 
days produced the preface that was to cause so much turmoil. 

Early in March a copy was submitted to Algernon who could not but make 
a wry face. On many matters biographical and critical, Wells was candid 
with a vengeance; indeed, his appreciation struck one as a depreciation. 
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Algernon objected to Wells’s portrayal of George at Lindow Grove School 
and Owens College and said he would rewrite the two pages devoted to the 
subject. Although he must have been disturbed by the ungenerous judgment 
Wells had passed on his brother’s novels of modern life, he dared not call in 
doubt the adequacy and fairness of his views. In fact he himself had never 
been in sympathy with George’s ideas and art and he now displayed his 
inability to understand them by condemning the influence exerted by 
Hogarth on his brother’s social novels: “This Hogarth [a book George had 
inherited from his father] was the key to all my brother’s misconception of 
his work, if there was really any misconception which I agree with you in 
thinking there was.” € Algernon, with a typical lack of courage, admitted 
that collaboration on the preface, aside from verifying facts, was hardly 
possible. Just as he had failed to realize his own unscrupulousness to his 
brother in the past, he was now but mildly alive to the slur cast by Wells on 
George's reputation. Ellen Gissing spoke her mind more frankly оп the mat- 
ter. Fully aware that her brothers memory was at stake, she sent Wells 
copious notes on his essay and wrote him: 


О 


I do assure you the effect of an unbiased reading of the Preface, at any 
сз with the exception of the last four pages, would be to stir in the mind 
ything but a pleasing, and anything but a true picture of my brother. . 
Watt I feel personally was needed in a Preface to “Veranilda”, was some- 
thing soaring above all those who misunderstood him, passing over all the 
weary details of his weary life, and simply giving a living picture of the 
scholar and the gentle-hearted man, his earnestness of work, his pains- 
taking research for every minute detail of which he made use, and, as 
you have done, his saturation in classical learning which made him so 
admirably suited to write such a book as “Veranilda.” 7 


Morley Roberts was also shown the preface which did not really shock 
him. In the quarrel that was brewing he belonged to the camp of the thick- 
skinned. He corrected some facts, but understandably did not venture any 
further, partly because he did not feel it was his place to do so, and partly 
because he did not care much for some of Gissing’s works and was preparing 
his own limitative message. 

All these criticisms made Wells impatient. He could complain on several 
grounds. With regard to the preface he was receiving more objections than 
suggestions; question marks irritated him when unaccompanied by com- 
ments, The cumulative effect of all the censures was destructive. What some 


8 Unpublished letter from Algernon Gissing to Н. С. Wells, March 3 1904 (Univ of Minois). 
7 Unpublished letter to Wells, March З 1904 (Univ of Illinois). 
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people liked failed to please others. Obviously some reconstruction was 
necessary and Algernon ought to have taken the initiative, but it did not 
occur to him to take any. The preface was eventually sent to the printers 
without — from the family’s point of view — being greatly improved. Wells 
had still another reason for being displeased: he felt ill rewarded for what 
he considered his disinterestedness. To Gissing himself he had behaved most 
generously: he had entertained him many times and written an important 
article on his works (however wrong some of his views may have been).? 
At the time he was in a fair way to obtaining, with the help of Edmund 
Gosse, a pension to provide for the education of Gissing's two sons until they 
came of age. Yet all that he received for his trouble was, besides thanks 
which he deemed perfunctory, obstinate criticism of his preface. In his eyes, 
the Gissings were monsters of ingratitude. 

In spite of all these arguments, could Wells pretend he was a victim to his 
devotion? With his usual tactlessness and opinionatedness, he was absolutely 
blind to other people's points of view. It did not occur to him that he was 
stretching frankness to the point of unwarranted brutality, that the services 
he had rendered the Gissings did not confer upon him a right to toy with his 
late friend's memory. His ungracious comments upon Gissing's character 
were painful and offensive; they smacked of impatience, bluntness, and 
rough comprehension. Most seriously of all, he belittled over twenty years 
of Gissing’s work with a view to puffing Veranilda, the book he was intro- 
ducing. Through the well-rounded sentences one detected a sense of self- 
satisfaction, a desire to show off, an intellectual quackery. Such a preface 
was bound to trigger off reactions among the family and even less prejudiced 
critics. 

However, by March, Algernon had surrendered to the prospect of Wells's 
preface being printed. Ellen resisted, but could take no personal action other 
than urging her weakling of a brother to turn down this indiscriminate piece 
of writing. Clara Collet should have been consulted, but the Cissings gave 
her the cold shoulder. Or Wells could have sent a copy of his text to Gabri- 
elle, but as they were at latent enmity with each other, no communication 
took place. He had never liked her; her French manners and turn of mind 
irritated him, and she, with keen female insight, had disliked him right from 
their first meeting in July 1898, and had ever since wondered at Gissing's 
attraction to him. Mrs Wells she distrusted even more than her husband. In 


8 "The Novels of Mr. George Gissing" The Contemporary Review (Aug 1897) 192—201. 
Reprinted as Appendix C in George Gissing and Н. С. Wells ed Royal A. Gettmann (1961). 
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late February, she had openly stated her feelings about both of them to 
Clara Collet: 
I [have] had nothing from Mr. or Mrs. Wells since the letter of Mr. W. 


two days after the horrible event. I expect I shall never hear from them 
again, as there is little sympathy between the lady and me.? 


At the time, she wanted to visit Gissing’s relatives at Wakefield, but Wells, 
who was still negotiating the grant of а pension for the boys, thought her 
projected visit ill-timed, and tried to get her to delay her journey. However, 
he did not write directly to her, but through letters to Ellen and an unnamed 
third person unknown to Gabrielle. | 

It was Miss Collet, clear-eyed and straightforward in all things, who 
opposed Wells’s influence, first by a dignified letter to him in which she 
declared that his cause had everything to gain by the exact truth being 
known, then by taking a quick trip to Paris to fetch Gabrielle. Only echoes 
of the contents of the preface had so far reached the two women. They jointly 
decided to demand a copy of it. A proof reached Clara Collet on the 19th 
of May. She returned it two days later “with notes all of them relating to 
expediency and fact," and a refutation of Wells's theory that Gissing, all 
through his life, had attempted to vie with Balzacs Comédie Humaine. 
She went on to comment indirectly upon the preface in the following terms: 

Literary criticism, if genuine, generally tells more about the critic than 
about his subject. George never demanded appreciation of his literary 
work from his friends, and rarely got it; but his books stand as the best 
answer to mistaken judgments on them, and although his readers are com- 


paratively few they are many of them strong and will no doubt take up 
the cudgels in his defence.!? 


Energetically and with the cordial support of Gabrielle, she initiated a 
brisk exchange of correspondence with the Gissings, and through her posi- 
tion as an executor, decided against the use of the Preface. By so doing, she 
was not only acting in defense of George's memory, but also trying to protect 
Gabrielle against possible reflection upon her from one or two unguarded 
allusions to Gissing's early career. An agreement was soon reached by Wells's 
opponents. Such a preface simply could not be used. The original idea of a 
collaboration between Algernon and Wells had indeed proved impractica- 
ble; it was the whole orientation of the essay that jarred on their sensibility 
— the idea informing it that his “ill-advised ambition to write a series of 


® Unpublished letter, Feb 27 1904 (property of Mr Robert Collet). 
19 Unpublished letter, May 21 1904 (Univ of Illinois). 
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novels” was “the most unhappy and presumptuous of undertakings.” It 
amounted to saying that Gissing had wasted his writer’s life. 

Then, hearing of the difficulties, Frederic Harrison who had behaved very 
generously to Gissing twenty years before, at the time of Workers in the 
Dawn and The Unclassed, and who had nearly lost sight of him afterwards, 
stepped forward as a mediator. He and Wells had exchanged some corre- 
spondence immediately after the novelist’s death. If anything, Harrison 
believed that the dead man had had no better friend than himself; he rather 
sweepingly took Gissing’s reputation under his protection; his hazy memories 
of twenty years back suddenly solidified into a series of badly distorted facts. 
He was no more reliable than Morley Roberts where chronology was con- 
cerned. But be that as it may, his proposal was not to be spurned. He had 
read Wells's preface and thus knew at least what he was not to imitate. 
Perhaps it was also an advantage that he had just tried his hand at a histori- 
cal novel, Theophano, inspired by the history of Byzantium. Gissing had the 
year before expressed his desire to read it, but fate, in this as in many other 
things, had frustrated his hopes. Losing no time, Harrison read Veranilda in 
proof and wrote an introduction that was to occupy two and a quarter octavo 
pages in the printed book. 

Constable was grievously disappointed by the executors’ resolution to turn 
down Wells’s preface and even feigned to resist. Wells’s name on the title- 
page would be a better advertisement than that of Frederic Harrison, how- 
ever widely known might be the chief of the English Positivists. Besides, 
the publisher could not entertain the same feelings as regards Wells’s bio- 
graphical and critical piece as did Gissing’s family and friends. Wells down- 
graded the novels, but The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, the only other 
book of the author brought out under Constable's imprint, emerged from his 
scarifying unscathed, When the publisher protested against the decision not 
to use Wells’s preface, Algernon suddenly took courage and threatened to 
place the matter in legal hands for settlement if Harrison’s prefatory note 
was not printed instead. Miss Collet also resorted to intimidating measures, 
and delegated her solicitors to the publisher. Whereupon Archibald Con- 
stable loudly complained to Pinker, but he was now of no practical use in 
the negotiations. Constable felt he was being badly treated by the execu- 
tors and he resented letters and visits from solicitors. The sale of the book, 
he thought, would inevitably be affected by the rejection of Wells's intro- 
duction. If the executors persisted in their attitude, the firm would have no 
alternative but to reluctantly decline to publish Veranilda. 
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Concessions had to be made, and they were made by both parties. The 
compromise was suggested by Messrs Townsend and Sharpe, who acted as 
solicitors on behalf of Miss Collet. The publisher would use Harrison’s con- 
tribution instead of “Wells’s brilliant and illuminating introduction," “ but 
the account in advance of royalties would be reduced by half, passing from 
the original £300 to £150. Moreover, the executors would bear the expenses 
incurred by the publisher in setting up the withdrawn preface. Then Otto 
Kyllmann, one of the directors of Constable & Co, wrote to Pinker informing 
him that they had finally agreed to publish the volume “rather than run the 
risk of legal proceedings and endless unpleasantness.” ? They could deem 
themselves satisfied, as there was no doubt whatsoever that the sale of 2,500 
copies required to cover the account would be achieved. Indeed the pub- 
lisher did by way of conclusion indulge in a bitter sally: if Mr Harrison’s 
introduction “comes to us after it has been submitted to the ordeal of being 
passed by the members of the family we will print it.” In one important 
respect, it was not better than Wells's longer critique: both men had fallen 
into the common trap of praising the book under review to the prejudice of 
the bulk of Gissing’s works. Clara Collet did not much fancy Harrison’s 
tepid production and gave an account of it to Gabrielle who summed up her 
impressions in a significant sentence: "C'est si beau d'étre délivré de l'autre 
[préface], peut-étre ne faut-il pas étre trop difficile à présent." ? She prob- 
ably remembered that in striving for better we often mar what is well. It is 
а great pity Miss Collet did not undertake to write a preface herself. Her 
sympathetic comprehension of Gissing's work and her keen appreciation of 
literature would have qualified her better than some pundits of the day, but 
her professional duties and her modesty probably smothered the thought. 


By early July, passions had subsided, but they were revived even before 
publication of the book. Yet another flare-up took place when Wells, who 
would not acknowledge himself beaten, published his rejected preface in a 
new journal edited by Henry Newbolt, the Monthly Review.* A few days 
earlier William Robertson Nicoll, who had known Gissing personally and 
had mentioned him now and then in the reviews he edited, announced 
laconically the substitution of Harrison's prefatory note for Wells's intro- 


11 Unpublished letter from Constable to Pinker, July 4 1904 (Carl H. Pforzheimer Library). 

18 Constable to Pinker. 

18 Unpublished letter, June 11 1904 (Mr Robert Collet). 

14 "George Gissing: an Impression" (Aug 1904) 160-172. Reprinted as Appendix D in George 
Gissing and Н. С. Wells ed Royal A. Gettmann. 
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duction. Now, thanks to an obliging editor, the two texts could soon be 
compared, and the reasons for the withdrawal of Wells’s text debated. It 
was C. K. Shorter who, with his usual thoughtlessness, added fuel to the fire. 
He had been on friendly terms with Gissing for ten years and had commis- 
sioned short stories from him at a time when there was scarcely any demand 
for such work from his pen. Consequently he thought he had a right to inter- 
vene, through the medium of his weekly literary letter in the Sphere, in a 
quarrel which had so far been only private. He unwisely sided with Wells 
without taking the necessary precaution of reading his introduction; he also 
approved Constable’s withdrawing “the sum of £150 from the amount origi- 
nally promised, which would have gone to swell the very meagre estate of 
Mr. Gissing's family." 15 His intervention overstepped the limits of courtesy 
and fairness, let alone those of truth: 

Instead of this introduction there will be the very tame substitute of а 

historical essay by Mr. Frederic Harrison upon the Byzantine Empire, 

the subject of Mr. Gissing's story. The very character of this storm in a 

tea-pot will speedily be р by everyone interested, for Mr. Wells’s 


cancelled “introduction” has appeared without a word of abridgment in 
the August number of the Monthly Review. 


Had he taken the trouble to reflect, Shorter would not have blamed the 
executors for forcing separate publication of Wells’s preface. Algernon and 
Miss Collet had of course no legal means to prevent Wells from proclaiming 
his message to the world from outside the pages of Veranilda. On August 
11, the prediction made by Clara Collet began to materialize. Robertson 
Nicoll had by this time read the August number of the Monthly Review and 
he took Wells to task for his sweeping condemnation of all the works prior 
to Veranilda: 


The mistake of his article is that he talks of all Gissing’s work as if it were 
an imperfect preparation for his novel Veranilda. He does no sort of 
justice to the great value of Gissing’s early books. When he says that 
Gissing wrote for the most part about people he disliked or despised, and 
about people he did not understand; about social conditions that seemed 
to him perverse and аа апа Pu. E of life into which he had 
never entered — Mr. We. erates. Gissing knew very well 
much of the life he described. A book Ё e New Grub Street could not 
have been written by anyone who was not aware of the facts. 


Robertson Nicoll then went on to assert the singular evenness in the best of 
the novelist’s work, the rare merit of his short stories about which Wells had 


The Sphere (Aug 6 1904) 134. 
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nothing to say, and finally he disposed of the unfriendly piece of criticism 
in the following sentence: “Mr. Wells neither understands how great a 
writer Gissing was, nor does he understand the secret of his greatness.” 18 

The Outlook took a less spirited view of the matter: by summing up Wells’s 
judgment on his friend’s life, yet subtly stressing Wells’s ruthlessness. The 
comment ended with the odd suggestion that now that the wrong had been 
done and now that the preface could be read by anyone, it would be advis- 
able to reprint it with future editions of The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft. It would in this way be saved from oblivion.*” On the same day Wilfred 
Whitten dealt a new blow at Wells in the Globe. He was no longer surprised 
at the executors’ decision. 


Mr. Wells seems to be obsessed by the idea that Gissing’s novels of 
modern life were one long unhappy mistake, into which he fell through 

_with a “presumptuous” desire to produce an English “Comédie Humaine.” 
We do not know whether the assertion of such a conscious ambition is 
justified, but we must decline to believe that the production of these 
novels was a weariful suppression and martyrdom of the true Gissing; or 
that “Veranilda” when it appears, is to be welcomed as a final obliteration 
from the critical memory of his labours in the dissection of London life. 
In these Mr. Wells sees only an “unending, inky succession of words, 
driving on remorselessly for ever.” What he does not see is that Gissing 
had a unique and valuable vision for London, and that his expenditure of 
toil in portraying her slums and suburbs, and obscure social strata was, 
in the literary sense, brilliantly justified by the result... . 


And Whitten made an end of the matter in no less outspoken words: 


Mr. Wells's article, in our judgment, is as lacking in insight toward Gissing 
as it is in gentleness toward the novelist’s other admirers.!* 


Finally the New York Tribune, which had published a remarkably percep- 
tive series of reviews of Gissing’s books during the last seven years, raised an 
angry protest against Wells’s theory: 


This is to substitute the whim of a friend for the judgment of a critic. 
By the Iontan Sea is a charming book; Veranilda may turn out to be even 
more than that. But the London novels are there to prove that, no matter 
what Gissing’s yearnings for antiquity may have been, he knew how to 
make literature out of the life of his time. New Grub Street is not going 


16 The British Weekly (Aug 11 1904) 435. 
17 The Outlook (Aug 13 1904) 100. 
18 The Globe ( Aug 13 1904) 8. 
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to be forgotten. To undervalue it simply because you prefer work that 
the author executed in another vein is to do a grave injury to his memory.!? 


The storm which the Sphere had circumscribed within a tea-pot was apt 
to boil over, as Shorter soon realized. He fanned the flame a little more as if 
to give himself the lie. One may well doubt whether he was in earnest or 
merely joking when he declared that after reading Wells’s preface, he was 
“more at a loss than ever to understand the reason that led to its omission 
as the introduction to Veranilda." ® Some of Gissing’s partisans kindly or 
bluntly assisted him in the uphill work of comprehension. Frederic Harrison 
entered first into the lists. He brushed aside the misconceived notion that his 
prefatory note dealt with Byzantine history and he gave a brief account of 
the part he had played in recent events, 


All I know of the matter is: Algernon Gissing, whom I did not know and 
have never seen, asked my opinion as to prefacing Veranilda — the proof 
sheets of which I had been asked to read — with a biographical intro- 
duction, to which he and his co-executrix objected. I gave my opinion as 
an old friend of George Gissing’s since 1880 that he would not have 
liked it, and I thought Veranilda had better appear without anything 
but a note to explain how it was written and published. Algernon Gissing 
asked me to send him such a note, which I did. I know nothing more and 
have nothing more to do with the matter. I have acted simply as one of 
the earliest of Gissing’s friends having a deep sympathy with his genius.” 


If Wells read Harrison’s letter he must have felt the last phrase a decided 
improvement upon a letter by the same writer addressed to himself earlier in 
the year, but he stood at a certain remove from the fray for a few more weeks. 
Also, the phrase was an improvement upon Harrison’s note, which was then 
being printed. The Positivist high priest liked to picture himself as a patron 
and overdid it somewhat. If he chanced to see the review which the Out- 
look gave of Veranilda, and which we shall examine shortly, he may have 
acknowledged that there often entered into patronage more than a gleam of 
self-satisfaction. 

Nor was Shorter greatly disturbed. Veranilda remained to him a story of 
the Byzantine Empire. He mentions two unnamed friends of Gissing who 
shared his opinion that Wells’s essay was admirably suited to its purpose. 


19 The New York Tribune Weekly Review (Aug 20 1904) 12. 
20 The Sphere (Aug 13 1904) 156. 
21 The Sphere (Aug 20 1004) 178. 
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But to placate Harrison’s nascent wrath and to indulge his own taste for 
flattery, he expressed the regret that Wells and Harrison were not associated 
in the work of posthumous piety. 
For... Veranilda to have been presented to the public with complete 
effect, it should have contained Mr. Wells’s essay and a "conclusion" by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who alone among Englishmen possessed the com- 
bined historical and imaginative equipment for writing the final chap- 
ters. 


Shorter therein adopted a popular, an uncritical attitude. He said he hated 
unfinished novels. 

А week later it was the turn of another friend of Gissing's, John Holland 
Rose, to support his memory. Rose had been a fellow student of his in Man- 
chester in 1873—75. As Professor A. S. Wilkins had in the Owens College 
magazine, Rose recalled Cissing's bright career. 

It is not generally known that he took brilliant honours at the University 
of London. In the honours examination for the Intermediate B.A. he 


carried off the scholarships both for ee literature and Latin, a feat 
unrivalled, I believe, at that time. 


Rose stressed the fact that Gissing had of old a deep interest in the Greeks 
and the Romans and that he had urged him to write a novel on the classical 
age. He suggested that "something should be done by his friends and ad- 
mirers to commemorate his rare gifts and high-souled endeavour.to give to 
the world nothing that was not artistically good." ? This amounted to a 
discreet contradiction of Wells's judgment, and Shorter, who was flattered 
to receive letters from prominent correspondents (Rose was well-known as 
a historian of the Napoleonic period), realized it was time for him to turn 
about and swim with the tide. He was caught flagrante delicto in his com- 
ment on Rose's words: 


Some of George Gissing's literary admirers seem to share with his execu- 
tors a dissatisfaction with Mr. Н. С. Wells's criticism of Gissing's work. 
These friends urge that Gissing in his early books described with infinite 
veracity and no little genius the London which he knew — a London of 
cheap boarding-houses and much sordidness. I have not Mr. Wells's paper 
before me as I write, but as I recall it it seemed to offer no opinion on 
that point. 


32 The Sphere 178. 
33 The Sphere ( Aug 27 1904) 204. Shorter's reply is on the same page. 
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Shorter had in the interval read Whitten’s article in the Globe and it had 
disturbed him. By this time he concluded that it would be better to suspend 
one’s judgment until Veranilda appeared. 

The question of the great superiority of his “vision for London” over his 


Byzantine studies is quite beside the mark. I do not think Mr. Wells 
meant to deny this superiority. If he did he was wrong. 


The half-turn was now executed. Shorter had obviously glanced through, 
rather than read, Wells’s article. 

Then, on August 23, Algernon Gissing ran as it were to the rescue of vic- 
_ tory. His letter was printed in the Sphere of September 3. It read in part: 
All I know is that nothing conceivable could have given George Gissing 
greater pain than the thought of Veranilda being issued with that pre- 
face, and ые this alone the executors acted. . . . The executors’ feelings 
were shared with equal intensity by several friends just as intimate and of 
as sound a literary position and judgment as those who are angry with our 
action. Аз your original note puts that action in the light of irredeemable 
stupidity, I look to you in fairness to afford the same publicity to our senti- 
ments as has been given to the original accusation. 


This time Shorter abstained from replying. He had shown enough of his 
irresponsibility and was now content to watch the fight uncomfortably from 
the top of the pole where he had sought refuge. He was in a chastened mood, 
deemed he had paid the penalty of his thoughtlessness, and forbore to pub- 
lish Algernon’s last angry sentence: 

I can only conclude with my astonishment that any friend of George 


Gissing should have seen fit to make the thing a matter of public contro- 
versy at all.24 


Only Wells’s opinion was now wanted. He could pose as a victim, and a 
victim he was indeed — a victim of Algernon’s irresoluteness and a victim to 
his own insensitiveness and tactlessness. He argued that his presumed out- 
rage upon his friend’s memory was quite imaginary, and purported to have 
merely reflected Gissing’s opinion of his own works, which indeed was not 
wholly inaccurate, as random samples of his letters could show. To the end 
he (Wells) had had 


the clearest proof of his confidence and affection. When at last he lay in 
t distress of mind at St-Jean-Pied-de-Port upon his deathbed, it was 
to none of his champions he called but to me. 


24 The Sphere (Sept 3 1904) 226. The manuscript of Algernon's letter is held by the Brotherton 
Library, Leeds. 
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But might not this merely mean that Gissing had been mistaken in Wells, 
some readers must have thought with a sneer. In truth, Gissing had often 
chosen in the course of their not untroubled relations to regard only the bet- 
ter side of his friend’s personality. When Wells had bullied him, he had 
magnanimously laid the blame for the misunderstanding upon himself. Wells 
was farther than ever from seeing that, with Gissing, modesty was often apt 
to take the form of intense self-depreciation. The man who contended he 
knew Gissing better than anyone else had in fact interpreted his attitude to 
his works with a remarkable lack of subtlety. 

The same feeling brought Wells to force Morley Roberts into an alliance 
with him: “Mr. Roberts made some invaluable additions and corrections, but 
the critical estimate he endorsed with enthusiasm.” Here Wells stoutly con- 
fused silence with approbation. That Edward Clodd and George Whale had 
lent Wells letters was no more relevant. Clodd, for one, did not like the 
rejected preface any more than he would Roberts’ The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland on its appearance in 1912. As his appreciation of Gissing’s charac- 
ter and works in Memories testifies he had a deeper understanding of his 
friend than did Wells. The only good part of Wells's letter, despite its self- 
advertising style, was that he noted that his remarks on Gissing's novels had 
passed practically unchallenged by Algernon and that "there was ample 
opportunity afforded Mr. Algernon Gissing and the others who object to my 
critical estimate of rewriting all or any part of it.” But after that, Wells 
unfairly construed Algernon's suggestion that the rejected Veranilda preface 
might be more suitable for an “entire set" of Gissing’s works, and Wells 
ended in а whimpering tone: 

It has been a bitter disappointment to me that my little piece of work 
for my friend should be so unreasonably flung aside, and I can only hope 
that the partisan spirit this discussion has aroused will not go to the len 


of condemning what was Gissing's maturest, last and most deliberately- 
conceived book.35 


Was Veranilda, he wondered, to be maltreated as he had been? 

Before the controversy could continue any further, a protest from Morley 
Roberts reached Wells. Roberts had a somewhat flexible notion of truth, and 
accuracy of detail in a report was simply beyond his intellect; but in the 
present instance he felt justified in letting Wells know that he had never 
explicitly approved of the critical judgments in the preface. Apparently his 
letter has not survived, but his complaint is reflected in another letter he sent 


25 The Sphere (Sept 10 1904) 244. 
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to Clara Collet: “Wells is a very good chap but he has arrived at a frame of 
mind when he finds it rather hard to admit that he can be wrong.” 28 Gissing 
himself had noticed signs of the same phenomenon as early as August 1897.27 
Roberts charitably resolved not to write to the Sphere, however accom- 
modating Shorter’s journal was. As for Gabrielle, she received several letters 
of sympathy from English friends. One of them was a Miss Ward, who had 
in 1899 revealed the interest the French were taking in Gissing’s works: 
“How is it possible that anyone could have written such an unsympathetic, 
misleading, objectionable article! I was furious all the time I read it." ** At 
St-Jean-de-Luz, where the novelist was widely known in the English colony, 
more than one person felt sorry for Gabrielle, whom no one suspected of not 
being the writers widow. On the eve of publication, as Clara Collet re- 
marked to Morley Roberts, the outcome of the whole affair was clear: it 
would now be impossible to judge Veranilda solely on its merits. 


A novel whose inspiration was diametrically opposed to the author's other 
stories, was bound to rouse similarly contrasting judgments. This was the 
more to be expected and feared as few readers and critics must have shown 
then, or indeed must show now, as keen an interest in a story of sixth-century 
Italy as in modern social fiction. The sudden change might be welcomed 
by those who had grumbled about or inveighed against Gissing's realism 
and his admittedly depressing view of life, whereas the admirers of the 
author's novels of contemporary life might be tempted to say that Veranilda 
was hardly more than an unexpected and not very significant tailpiece. 

Morley Roberts for one was disappointed. 


Ive just read Veranilda, and it distresses me above measure that I 

cannot think it a success. For Gabrielle's sake I wished tremendously to 

like it, and think it great, but it isn't Gissing at all. I'm writing to her and 

т saying as little as I can about it but I'm grieved to my heart that I don't 
ike it. 


Acting partly on his own, partly at Gabrielle’s and Miss Collet’s request, he 
was then writing at great length on Gissing. (The Private Life of Henry 


28 Unpublished letter, October 1 1904 (Mr Robert Collet). 

27 When Gissing had ventured to set Wells right about an error he had committed in his 
recent article on him, Wells had replied: “I think I see your point on Rolfe and Morton — but 
I always give myself the benefit of a delay before I admit an error.” (George Gissing and Н. С. 
Wells ed Royal A. Gettmann, p 51). 

28 Quoted by Gabrielle in an unpublished letter to Clara Collet, September 21 [1904] (Mr 
Robert Collet). 

29 Unpublished letter to Clara Collet, Sept 29 1904 (Mr Robert Collet). 
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Maitland was already being planned.) And the first of his memories and 
appreciations to be printed was an article published anonymously as “The 
Exile of George Gissing” in the Albany Magazine. Meanwhile he was in- 
dignant at Wells’s views on the controverted volume: 


What shamed me above measure is his judgment of Veranilda. It is abso- 
lutely incredible to me that he could sincerely hold these opinions when 
comparing it with Born in Exile, New Grub Street and others?! 


In his article, he attempted a partial rehabilitation of these, and he frankly 
contradicted Wells. 


Veranilda, with all its colour, its beauty of style, its knowledge of the 
period and its pathetic irony, cannot be reckoned equal to the books 
that were written with his blood. For want of true understanding of all 
his work, not a few have failed to see his best. The futile and frigid pre- 
face which precedes the published Veranilda declares it his greatest 
achievement, while the perfunctory writer acknowledges his ignorance of 
much that Gissing wrote and his want of sympathy with not a little. The 
rejected preface gave a true picture of the man not unpleasing to those 
who loved him, but put Veranilda above all other work. But Veranilda 
does not possess the true mark which distinguishes the successful his- 
torical romance; it has not that powerful conviction, that essential passion 
of the period, which makes the reader forget his vague knowledge of the 
time, and makes him say, “This is, this must be true.” 


And Roberts concluded that the book was “a splendid failure.” Of course 
Wells was sent a copy of the Albany Magazine. Roberts’ article drew from 
him a confession of what one had felt all along to be the painful truth, a 
confession which is perhaps remarkable for its candor, but which none the 
less brands Wells as a mountebank of literature: 


Га like to say that I think you much more right about Veranilda than I was 
in my preface. You see, the thing was written as a preface and for pur- 
poses not critical but seductive. 


Wells could even do worse than that — he could lie impudently when 
driven to the wall. In his disguised biography of Gissing, Roberts recalled 
the history of the preface and added: 


I do not believe Rivers [Wells’s name in the book] was sincere in the view 
he took of Basil [1. е. Veranilda] as a work of art. In later years he ac- 
knowledged as much to me, but he thought it was his duty to say every- 


30 Christmas 1904, p 24-31. 
81 Unpublished letter to Clara Collet, Sept 29 1904 (Mr Robert Collet). 
82 Unpublished letter of Nov 30 1904 (Berg Collection). 
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ae that could possibly be said with a view of imposing it on a reluctant 
рс. 


This was no falsification of the words we have recorded. Roberts may even 
have remembered an oral confession of Wells, now lost to the world. Yet 
Wells, thus finding himself accused of intellectual dishonesty, preferred to 
seek refuge in arrant lying when he reviewed Roberts’ volume in Rhythm. 
The title of his article, devoted to a joint critique of Swinnerton’s critical 
study and The Private Life of Henry Maitland, was all too promising.” One 
might expect a turgid, grotesquely biased depreciation of two volumes 
which vie with each other in inaccuracy and unsympathetic approach to 
their subject. These are Wells’s words on the matter at issue: 


I once praised Veranilda very heartily, and I think it and have always 
thought it a book of great interest and distinction, with a peculiar beauty 
of its own. Mr. Roberts does not understand this beauty, and accordingly 
he declares my praise insincere, states that I acknowledged as much to 
him and that I confessed I lied to the public in the matter. I made no 
such confession, though no doubt I may have told Mr. Roberts that if he 
liked to put it so, Veranilda was not a novel or not a peculiarly “good 
story”. ... It is the only historical novel I have ever read that did not 
suggest to me stage scenery and contemporaries engaged in private 
theatricals. 


Whereupon Wells stigmatized Roberts as belonging to “the turbulent school 
of writing,” whose “conception of a great writer is manifestly a person in a 
state of confused exaltation, letting himself go and slapping the stuff out.” 
Non-committed observers must have wondered whose school of writing 
was the more turbulent after all, Roberts’ or Wells’s? By 1912, true friends 
of Gissing — Clara Collet prominent among them — had learnt to make no 
distinction. 


The contemporary reception of Veranilda evinced the same spirit of con- 
troversy which had marked the months prior to publication. Frederic Harri- 
son, we have seen, was attacked by Morley Roberts for his “futile and frigid 
preface.” A fair proportion of the reviewers took it to task as well, essentially 
for the hierarchy which Harrison supposedly denied himself the right to 
establish among Gissing’s works, as a man who confessed he had not read 
them all, or even appreciated those with which he was acquainted. An 
extreme attitude was taken by the London Outlook. From Harrison’s per- 


88 The Private Life of Henry Maitland (Hodder and Stoughton 1912) 306. 
34 “The Truth about Gissing,” Rhythm (Literary Supplement) р i-iv. 
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suasion that Veranilda was “by far the most important book which George 
Gissing ever produced,” the anonymous critic dissented emphatically. 


For him to set this judgment on record about a novelist like Gissing . . . is 
to put himself on a level no higher than that of the professional writer of 
advertisements . . . It was bad enough that the leaders of criticism should 
have neglected Gissing in his lifetime; but this effusive misrepresentation 
of his genius now that he is dead is a still more deplorable demonstration 
of their inability to appreciate his real place in the imaginative literature 
of the last quarter of nineteenth-century England. There is something 
peculiarly exasperating in the way in which those belated literary patrons 
of a man whose years of fruition were dismally spent in Grub Street now 
flatter his ghost with eulogies of “the really brilliant scholar" and “writer of 
most graceful verse”, “his really fine scholarship and classical learning." 85 


If Gissing's fame survived, the reviewer thought, it would be thanks to his 
social novels and not to Veranilda which is perhaps “a monument of archaeo- 
logical research,” but as a story is “decidedly feeble and uninteresting.” And 
the Outlook relegated the story to the limbo of unread historical novels like 
those of Wilhelm Adolf Becker. 

In some quarters the book was disliked because the journalists who had 
to review it were obviously incapable of appreciating it. Gissing had been 
giving caviar to the general and was naturally ill-rewarded for his efforts. 
Thus the Illustrated London News found fault with everything — the char- 
acters, the plot, even the author’s knowledge of the period; the Speaker 
condemned the book as a “poor and jejune work of art”; and the Week's 
Survey dismissed the subject with typical Victorian superiority on account 
of its being “unpleasant.” 88 With some more cultivated reviewers, one feels 
that the lack of response results from a stereotyped conception of the his- 
torical novel. Movement, gaudy colours, simplified characterization were the 
requisites, and as they are found wanting in Veranilda, the book as a story 
totters or even falls. Such was the attitude of the Academy *" which although 
it praised the "fine picture of the period," regretted the absence of heroic 
virtues and personal drama. Similarly the Athenaeum ** paid homage to 
Gissing's splendid knowledge of the times but deplored the lack of high 
spirits. William Barry, in the London Bookman, acted on the same principle 
and compared Veranilda with Kingsley's Hypatia: 


85 “Misdirected Patronage,” Oct 22 1804, p 352. 

86 The reviews in these three journals are respectively dated Oct 15 1904, p 540; Oct 22 1904, 
р 88; Oct 22 1904, р 33. 

87 Oct 8 1904, p 311-312. 

38 Oct 22 1904, р 544. 
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Kingsley was in every fibre romantic; his ardour carried him a-tilt against 
degenerate Greeks, monkish Egyptians, and Cyril of Alexandria; but we 
feel that he is Christian as well as Teuton, and himself a part of the story. 
Not so Gissing. This man stands aloof, calmly noting the ways of declining 
Rome, of Imperial Byzantium, of Greeks and Barbarians, in a style which 
we admire, but which has little movement, so choice and dainty it is, so 
steeped in classic phrases, so bookish, even at its best.3? 


With the third group of reviewers, the reticence towards Veranilda was 
dictated by a basic determination not to make it outshine the twenty novels 
of modern English life. They praised Veranilda, but refused to place it 
higher than the bulk of Gissing’s production. С. Е. С. Masterman, writing 
in the Daily News,* best represents this courteous refusal to admit Har- 
rison’s verdict. The Manchester Guardian incidentally remarked that since 
Gissing entered on his experimental period with The Town Traveller, every 
venture in a new domain had been hailed as his masterpiece. 


Gissing did indeed write books of a real historical value in New Grub 
Street and In the Year of Jubilee, and the later expressions of his taste or 
judgment may derive something like immortality from their association 
with these nobler works.* 


Nevertheless the book had its whole-hearted champions. The qualities 
which some critics found lacking were acclaimed as being omnipresent by 
others. For instance the Scotsman declared that Gissing had “succeeded in 
picturing vividly the strange and brilliant medley of races and religions... 
that then peopled Southern and Central Italy”; the Globe recognized in the 
author a positive genius for historic reconstruction and so did the World, 
full of admiration for this “grand, beautiful story, so scholarly, without one 
disconcerting suggestion of pedantry.” The Anglican weekly Guardian, which 
had often whined over Gissing’s complete lack of faith in Christianity, ex- 
pressed similar views but resisted the temptation to place Veranilda at the 
top of the author's writings.“ But after all, the best articles were those that 
rejected all passionate comparison between two types of works too widely 
different to allow of comparison. Veranilda had better be judged by itself, 
and this is what was understood by the writers in the Daily Telegraph, the 


39 Nov 1904, p 81. 

*9 Oct 3 1904, p 4. 

41 Oct 5 1904, p 3. The Daily Chronicle (Sept 28 1904) 3. Desmond MacCarthy in The Inde- 
pendent Review (Dec 1904) 479-480 and Henry D. Davray in Le Mercure de France (Jan 15 
1905) 304—305 expressed similar opinions. 

42 The Scotsman (Oct 6 1904) 2; The Globe (Oct 7 1904) 8; The World (Oct 18 1904) 636; 
The Guardian (Nov 16 1904) p 1931. 
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Morning Post, the Spectator, the New York Daily Tribune and above all the 
Times Literary Supplement.“ A quotation from the latter may serve as an 
instance and a conclusion. It was an apposite reply to some recently voiced 
opinions and to some others soon to be delivered: 


If we decline to endorse that view [of Mr. Harrison’s] it is partly because 
of our great respect for George Gissing’s other writings, and pany þe- 
cause of our strong feeling that a great writer must always be at his best in 
writing not of what he has imagined and studied, however lovingly, but of 
what he has felt and known. But we agree with Mr. Frederic Harrison that 
the romance strikes a new note, and a note that one is glad that the author 
was able to sound before he died. There is no bitterness in it from first to 
last. It is the work of a scholar— mellow and serene. ... The popular novel- 
ists who feel impelled to write about Rome have, as a rule, very little claim 
to scholarship. ... The theme invites them to “faire grand,” as the French 
say — to parade their private views on all subjects, political, social and 
religious — to open the flood-gates of rhetoric and deliver allocutions — to 
see what they can do to keep the Pope up to the mark . . . There is no 
pompous extravagance of that sort in Gissing's work. To a great extent, 
indeed, he precluded himself from indulgence in it by his choice of a 
ү: in which the di es used to pelt the ine Pontiff with 

rick-bats for neglecting his duties in the matter of the gratuitous distri- 
bution of corn; but he really had no desire to preach either to the Pontiff 
or to the public; and it might be said of "Veranilda" much more reasonably 
than of "Paradise Lost" that it does not "prove anything." ... Gissing 
seems to know [the period] as well as if he had lived in it in a previous 
incarnation. At any rate he must have lived long in it in happy imagination 
before he sat down to write.... The picture . . . is complete, drawn with 
the art which conceals art, and, though never exciting to the emotions, 
chastely beautiful throughout — rising even to eloquence in the chapter 
which describes the humble beginnings of the Benedictine Order . . . Save 
for the vows — and we do not pretend to know what view he would have 
taken of these — George Gissing would rather, we feel sure, have been a 
Benedictine brother than anything else, had his own lot fallen in those 
troubled times. 


By the time this review appeared, anger was cooling down. Algernon 
Gissing went on writing novels that would not sell; his sister Ellen continued 
to teach Wakefield boys in the Preparatory School she had founded with 
Margaret; Gabrielle eschewed all publicity and was content to correspond 
with Gissing's former friends, with the exception of Wells, whom she cor- 
dially hated, he repaying her feeling with interest. Morley Roberts retired 
into the shade, pondering over his biography of Gissing. Harrison, vexed 
at being so widely contradicted, levelled a sarcasm at the "lightning critics" 


43 Respectively Sept 28 1904, р 6; Sept 28 1904, р 6; Dec 3 1904, р 902-903; Feb 18 1905, р 11; 
Oct 7 1904, р 303. One may add The Publishers’ Circular Dec 10 1904, р 660. 
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of the day who failed to offer Veranilda its due meed of praise ** and lost 
all active concern in his former protégé’s affairs. In his Autobiographic 
Memoirs he barely mentioned his name. Clara Collet stood faithfully by 
Gabrielle and tried, not unsuccessfully, to revive interest in some of Gissing's 
works. Yet what seemed to be peace born of oblivion proved to be only а 
prolonged lull. The simultaneous appearance of Roberts’ The Private Life 
of Henry Maitland and Swinnerton's George Gissing, a Critical Study pro- 
duced a new and more extensive conflagration with a most active foyer in 
Manchester. 

Veranilda has become a respected curiosity in Gissing’s work, and like 
most things that inspire respect, it has been looked at from a distance. In 
England the book went through four impressions in quick succession, then 
seemed to go the way of all waxwork until Oxford University Press lent it a 
new temporary lease of life by including it in the World's Classics in 1929, 
along with Will Warburton. A. C. Gissing, the novelist's son, devoted to the 
book a valuable essay in 1937.“ But the quarrel which occupied most of 
1904 calls for а few concluding remarks. First, the book, which together 
with The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, Gissing had planned most de- 
liberately, was the most hotly discussed of all — a fact which would have 
distressed the author. The dispute doubtless gave some impetus to the sale 
of Veranilda and of his other books, in sympathetic or antipathetic reaction, 
but whether Gissing’s name and fame were made the greater by it, can 
hardly be decided. Secondly, the quarrel increased the tendency for the 
man's character and his highly autobiographical works to become an object 
of controversy. On several occasions, when discussion of them for some ma- 
terial reason recurred in the press, passion immediately got the better of 
reason, and indeed, it can be questioned whether even today impartiality 
presides over Gissing criticism. Lastly, the events precipitated — in the chem- 
ical sense of the term — the smouldering animosity between Wells and 
Gabrielle. He attacked her in private letters as well as in print. On the pub- 
lication of Roberts' fictionalized biography in 1912, Wells wrote him: 

Your estimate of Gabrielle is ridiculous. She was a tiresome weak senti- 


mental genteel middle-class French woman who wrote her letters on 
thin paper . . . and she worried G.’s last moments of life out of him.*¢ 


44 The Positivist Review Nov 1904, p 261-262. 
45 “Gissing’s Unfinished Romance” The National Review Jan 1937, р 82-91. 
48 Unpublished letter, Nov 5 1912 (Berg Collection). 
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When he reviewed the volume in Rhythm, he slightingly referred to her as 
the companion of “a man who, with the very doubtful exception of a transi- 
tory sentimental passion for the lady who figures in Roberts’ book as Thérése 
[1. е. Gabrielle herself], does not seem ever to have loved anyone.” And later, 
in the same article, he deplored that “while he [Roberts] belabours with 
abuse that poor, tormented, miserable, angry servant-girl who was Gissing’s 
second wife, he idealizes Gissing’s last companionship to an injustifiable 
degree.” He was hardly more courteous to her in his Experiment in Auto- 
biography; so little indeed that a contemporary French reviewer of the book, 
apparently trusting only his own flair, wrote these strangely truthful lines: 


"Apparemment prévenu contre toutes les personnes qu'il estimait пе pou- 
voir étre, de la part de Gissing, que des erreurs, il ne semble pas avoir 
admis que la troisiéme femme qu'il a aimée pouvait être profondément, 
complétement différente des deux premiéres; il la traite avec une dureté 
qui suffit à éveiller le soupcon; il ne semble pas se douter que, si elle vit 
encore, il passe, là aussi, sur le bord de la diffamation, ni que cette per- 
sonne aurait pu, aprés tout, avoir elle aussi une impression peu favorable 
du róle joué par lui-méme dans ces moments tragiques. Toutes les pages 
sur Gissing n'en méritent pas moins de n'étre jamais oubliées, mais bien 
entendu comme des documents sur lesquels la critique aura à s'exercer, 
non comme l'expression de la vérité finale. 


Remembering these wise words, we can at least, short of assessing the whole 
of the Gissing-Wells relations, remark on the ambiguity of Wells's friendship 
as revealed through the lamentable affair of Veranilda. He had written of his 
dead friend in his rejected preface: "He did not know what would offend, 
and he did not know what would please. He irritated others and thwarted 
himself." This judgment, in the last analysis, applies to Wells more aptly 
than to Gissing. 


47 Georges Connes, "L'Autobiographie de Н. С. Wells" Revue lo-Américaine April 1936, 
p 311-325. "Apparently prejudiced against all the women whom he believed could only be 
wrong for Gissing, he seems unable to admit that the third woman Gissing loved could have 
been profoundly, completely different from the two earlier ones. He treats her with a harshness 
that arouses suspicion; he doesn’t seem to have considered that he was on the verge of libelous 
utterance and that, were she still alive, she could hardly have been favorably impressed by his 
role in those tragic moments. All these pages on Gissing are worth preserving — but as docu- 
ments calling for the exercise of criticism, not as expressions of the truth.” [Editor's translation] 


A Chronicle of Robert Frost’s 


Early Reading, 1874-1899 


By Авмогр E. GRADE 
State University of New York, College at Brockport 


And I was one of the children told 
Some of the blowing dust was gold. 


is ANNOTATED check list, drawing on currently available Frost 
scholarship, presents a profile of Robert Frost as youthful reader which 
should be useful to those who wish to study the poet's development. It serves 
to underscore the considerable influence which Isabelle Moodie Frost, an 
avid reader and a highly literate one, exerted on her son's developing tastes 
and interests. Another important influence, Carl Burell, Frost's high-school 
confidant, shared his library with Frost, urging him to a reading of many 
key books which left their mark on the young poet's thinking. Though he 
apparently did not undertake the independent reading of a book until his 
fourteenth year, Frost thereafter read a great deal, and the selections sub- 
stantially foreshadowed his life-long concerns with verse, history and hero- 
ism, Scottish literature and lore, astronomy, and the tension between science 
and religion. It is worth noting, however, that Frost's assimilation was so: 
complete as to afford but a handful of frank or discernible borrowings in 
his poetry. | 

The numbered entries in the check list, then, suggest an approximate 
chronicle of Frost’s interest in factual prose and fanciful literature, from 
childhood, through adolescence, to the termination of his college studies in 
1899. Unlike traditional bibliography or biography, this list is limited to 
information immediately germane to each entry. Specific editions of books 
and other materials associated with the poet's early years were known in 
so few cases as to render more exact bibliographical information unreliable. 
The check list is preceded by a brief chronology of the period in question 
and by a record of sources for information on the books (the italicized 
numerals in parentheses, after the chronicle entries, refer to these sources). 
An index to the entries, alphabetical by author, has been appended. 
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1874 
1876 


1879 


1880 


1885 


1887 


1888 


1890 


1891 


1892 
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A Selective Frost Chronology: 1874-1899 


March 26 
Spring 


June 25 


Fall 
September 


September 


May 5 


September 


Summer 


September 


April 


May 


June 


September 
December 


Robert Lee Frost was born in San Francisco. 


Mrs Frost and her son visited in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 


Frost’s sister, Jeanie Florence, was born in 
Lawrence. 


Mrs Frost and her children returned to San 
Francisco. 


Frost attended Madame Zitska’s private kinder- 
garten for one day and refused to return. 


Frost attended first-grade classes at the Wash- 
ington Street School. After little more than a 
week, he complained of unhappiness and stom- 
ach pains. Mrs Frost reluctantly withdrew her 
son and tutored him at home. 


Frost’s father died, and the family accompanied 
his body east for burial in Lawrence. 


Frost commenced his first regular schooling at 
District School Number Six in Salem, New 
Hampshire, where his mother had secured a 
teaching position. 


Frost read through his first book, Jane Porter’s 
The Scottish Chiefs. 


Frost began commuting to Lawrence for high 
school classes. He met Carl Burell, a fellow stu- 
dent whose age, interests, and personal library 
impressed him. 


Frost’s “La Noche Triste” was published in the 
High School Bulletin. It was an imaginative 
extension of an incident which had moved him 
in his reading of William Prescott’s History of 
the Conquest of Mexico. 


Frost’s “A Dream of Julius Caesar” was pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. He also wrote "Caesar's 
Lost Transport Ships” as a companion piece. 
Frost graduated from Lawrence High School as 
co-valedictorian with Elinor White. 

Frost enrolled at Dartmouth College. 


Frost left Dartmouth without taking term 
examinations. 
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1893 


1894 


1895 


1898 


1896 
1897 


1899 


January 


June 


Spring 


Fall 


November 8 


December 


December 19 
Summer 


September 25 
January 13 


September 
March 31 


Frost commenced teaching an eighth-grade 
class in Methuen, Massachusetts. 

Frost worked in a series of unskilled jobs at the 
Arlington Textile Mill in Lawrence. He began 
a serious study of Shakespeare. 


Frost taught briefly in the Salem, New Hamp- 
shire District School. He had five poems printed 
and bound in an edition of two copies, one of 
which he intended as a gift for Elinor White. 
The book was entitled Twilight. 

Frost undertook a youthful escapade to Canton, 
New York and from there to the Virginia coast. 
Frosts "My Butterfly: An Elegy" appeared in 
the New York Independent. It was his first com- 
mercial publication. 

Frost returned to Lawrence. After a brief stint 
as reporter on the Sentinel, he assisted his 
mother with her teaching. 


Frost married Elinor White. He and his wife 
both taught with his mother. 


Carl Burell introduced Frost to "botanizing" on 
New Hampshire walks. 


Frost’s first son, Eliott, was born. 


Frosts "Caesars Lost Transport Ships" was 
published in the Independent. 


Frost enrolled at Harvard College. 


Frost withdrew from Harvard one month be- 
fore a daughter, Lesley, was born. 
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THE CHRONICLE 
I 1874-1886: The Childhood Years 


Herrick, Robert, poetry of 1 

Frost often made reference to the earliest book he could remember, a copy of Herrick’s Poems 
which had been republished in a gift format when he was eight. Later he found seven Herrick 
poems in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. The selection included “To Daffodils,” a poem he often 
cited for its utiful sentences.” 


(13 p 218; 20 р 151, 498-499) 


The Bible 2 


Drawing on what Thompson feels is a natural pattern of dualities, Frost’s mother repeatedly 
turned to the Genesis tales of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, and Noah and the Ark. Themes 
of good and evil, light and darkness were explored, inevitably as a key to example and behavior. 
The moral she often reiterated for her son was from the Sermon on the Mount: “Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which 15 in heaven is perfect.” 


(21 p 20, 22) 


Bryant, William Cullen, poetry of 3 


Mrs Frost frequently read Bryant to her son, often reciting a poem from memory. When he 
was thirteen, Frost discovered he could recite the whole of “То a Waterfowl,” а poem he later 
found on the Lawrence High School collateral reading list. This list also specified topsis,” 
Frost’s Franklin Readers included selections from Bryant’s poetry. The Frosts’ interest in this 
poet may have been intensified because Bryant was believed to be a distant relative. 


(21 p 70-71, 100; 15 p 43; 5; 7) 


Burns, Robert, poetry of 4 
Frost's mother read aloud from Burns throughout his childhood. 
(15 p 39; 31 p71) 


Wordsworth, William, poetry of 5 
Wordsworth was another poet Frost's mother read aloud from throughout his childhood. 
(21 p71) 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, poetry of 6 


Frost’s mother read from her favorite poet throughout his childhood, and Frost was later to 
name Emerson one of “my four greatest Americans.” He cited a portion of “Monadnoc” as 
meaning “almost more to me than anything else on the art of writing when I was a youngster.” 
“Brahma” was а poem which, in his Thildbood, he could not fathom; years later he exulted, "Y 
can now understand every line in it but one or two.” 


(21 p 71; 10 p 712, 715; 8 p 95 Е; 20 p 228) 


Frost, Isabelle Moodie “The Land of Crystal; or, Christmas Day with the 
Fairies” 

In this original and extensive parable which Mrs Frost told her children and which she later 
published as a booklet, the effects of good and evil are contrasted in the lives of two sisters with 
crystalline bodies. Despite her sister's pleas, Sombreena succumbs to an anger which eventually 
transforms her into a tiger. She devotes herself to peaceful and charitable works only after a 
loving prince redeems her by his willingness to do battle with the powers of darkness. 


(21 p, 36-37, 493—498) 


Heroic narratives 8 


As a storyteller, Frost’s mother exercised a strong preference for mythology, history, and other 
tales which featured individual heroism in the face of great odds. Scotland and Civil War battle- 
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flelds were frequent settings. Stories often retold were about the lives of Joan of Arc and 
Emanuel Swedenborg, the eighteenth-century Swedish scientist-philosopher. (See Johnson and 
Buel, Battles and Leaders of E» Cicil War, entry 12.) ` 

(21 p 20-21) 


MacDonald, George At the Back of the North Wind 9 

Mrs Frost read this story to her son. Diamond, the gentle and poeticelly inclined son of a 
coachman, leads a life of good works in which the dream-world of the imagination is a natural 
extension of the real world of Victorian London. North Wind, the messenger of death, often 
carries the boy momentarily away from the tawdriness and toughness of the real world; on three 
occasions, Diamond is transported to the threshold of Paradise, the precise locale which the 
title suggests. 

(21 p 35-36) 


St. Nicholas, an Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks 10 


Frost's daughter writes, "I have no way of being sure that R. F. read the Youth's Companion 
and St. Nicholas other than the fact that they were in the house all my childhood, even a pile 
of old-old ones in the ‘attic,’ which was our playroom, over the kitchen." The only other evi- 
dence that Frost was familiar with this monthly “Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks" is 
circumstantial. At the age of eleven, Frost began тр а serial story which bears a striking 
resemblance to one portion of a four- ана published in St. Nicholas that year. 


(2; 16 p 28-29; 21 p 37-38; 1) 


Thoreau, Henry David, works of H 

Mertins, without mentioning sources, suggests that the eleven-year-old Frost was familiar with 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers; and one of Frost's later letters obliquely sug- 
gests an early indebtedness to portions of chapters six and twelve in Walden. Despite these 
and other Mars ee allusions to Frost’s youthful acquaintance with Thoreau’s writings, it is 
impossible to link specific readings with the poet’s early years. It is noted, however, that both 
Proctor’s Our Place Infinities (entry 42) and Parsons’ How to Know the Wild Flowers 
(entry 93) contained brief quotations from Thoreau, 

(15 p 38; 20 p 182) 


Johnson, В. U. and Buel, С. C., eds Battles and Leaders of the Civil War: 
Being for the Most Part Contributions by Union and Confederate Officers 12 


In narrating the events of Frost’s life in 1894, Thompson mentions that the poet “long pun 
had pored over the pages of this book. Four volumes, numbering nearly 3200 pages, were 
issued in 1884. The text, running from the Charleston Convention of the Democratic Party in 
April 1860 to the Presidential Amnesty of May 1865, was punctuated with many steel engrav- 
ings, diagrams, campaign and siege maps. 

(21 p 185) 


Campbell, Loomis J. The New Franklin Third Reader 13 

Frost, in 1885-1886, read from this textbook at Salem, New Hampshire. In many areas of 
New England, this series of books was gradually replacing the McGuffey Eclectic Readers. The 
Third, having compressed articulation, emphasis, inflection, and phrasing into a very few pages, 
devotes the remainder of its pages to seventy-one reading lessons “no ріесе of which has 
accepted without close examination as to its merits.” The lessons are typified by such titles as 
“The Squirrel and the Chipmunk,” “The Shipwrecked Parrot,” “Handsome Is that Handsome 
Does,” and “How Not to be Teased.” 


(18 p 40; 4) 


П 1886-1892: The Adolescent Years 


MacDonald, George Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood 14 


When Frost was about dci жен of age, his mother began reading to him from a number 
of MacDonald's novels. Boyhood recounts a series of р and adventures attendant to a 
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Scottish childhood. As Ranald matures, he discovers the difference between childhood affec- 
tion and adult love. 


(21 p72) 


—— Malcolm | 15 


А three-volume novel which Frost’s mother read at least in part, Malcolm presents the slow, 
frightening, mental collapse of a fatherless hunchback whose mother wishes him put in an 
institution. 


(21 p 72) 


—— The Marquis of Lossie 16 
It is doubtful that Frost's mother read him more than fragments from this three-volume adult 
novel in which Malcolm discovers that he is the rightful heir to the Marquis of Lossie. He is, 
however, in love with the Marquis' illegitimate daughter. Malcolm devotes himself unselfishly 
to serving the young woman's interests throughout rest of this intricate plot. 
(21 p72) 


—— David Elginbrod 17 
Mrs Frost read portions of this three-volume adult novel to her children. Hugh Sutherland, 
an Aberdeen tutor, meets David Elginbrod, a wise, devout man without formal education, Suther- 
land’s attachment to the Elginbrod family launches him into the movement of an elaborate plot, 
punctuated with frequent sermons and asides. The author goes on to develop a complete pic- 
ture of natural goodness. 
(21 p72) 


—— Robert Falconer 18 
This adult novel is among those associated by Thompsen with Mrs Frost's readings to her son. 
The young Falconer, already motherless, refuses to accept the news of his father's death. He 
undertakes an extended odyssey by means of which he discovers his drunken father in a Lon- 
don slum. Devoting himself to his father’s rehabilitation, the young man achieves perfect dedi- 
cation before he is accidentally drowned. 
(21 p 72) 


—— Alec Forbes of Howglen 19 
This adult novel was one of Mrs Frost's favorite books which she shared with her children. 
It recounts young Alec’s attachment to Annie, an orphan girl his amorous adventures with 
another girl while attending the University, service as shipboard doctor following an extended 
illness, and his eventual return to a waiting Annie. The minimally inventive plot is reinforced 
by a colorful picture of Scottish life. 
(21 p72) 


Campbell, Loomis J. The New Franklin Fourth Reader 20 
Frost’s school text in 1886-1887, The Fourth has a twenty-seven . page section on articulation 
and “Lessons in Elocution.” The ninety-three reading lessons whi low encompass a wide 
range of well-known writers, such as Mary Mapes Dodge, Ivan Tourgueneff (sic), Mrs H. В. 
Stowe, H. W. Beecher, Hawthorne, John Burroughs, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Whittier, Lord Byron, and John Townsend Trowbridge. 
(15 p 40; 5) 


Eaton, James S. Eaton’s Arithmetic 21 


Thompson lists this as one of Frost’s seventh-grade texts to which he applied himself inten- 
sively — and one at a time. 


(21 p73) 
Geography, Fry’s or Swinton's (P) 22 


Thompson and Mertins disagree on the author of this seventh-grade text. As will be seen in 
entry 2 Swinton was the author of Frost’s grammar for the year in question. Unlike Fry 
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whose range of writings was more limited, Swinton wrote many different kinds of books: gram- 
mar, spelling book, history, and at least two geographies — one in 1878, another in 1880. 


(21 p 73; 15 p 41; 9 p 349-414) 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth Young Folks’ History of the United States 23 
Thompson and Mertins list this as one of Frost’s seventh-grade texts. 
(21 p 73; 15 p 41) 


Metcalfe Language and Spelling Book 24 
Mertins lists this as one of Frost's seventh-grade texts. 
(15 p 41) 


Swinton, William Grammar 25 
Thompson cites this as one of Frost's seventh-grade texts. 
(21 p 73) 


Percy, Bishop Thomas Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 26 
Mrs Frost shared with her son some of the ballads and romances from this source-book of 
early English popular poetry. Thompson places the use of the book during the winter of 1886— 
1887. 
(21 p 69) 


Scott, Sir Walter, ballads and prose of 27 

Although Frost was to find four of Scott's titles on the Lawrence High School collateral read- 
ing list, his acquaintance with the Scottish poet's work had come earlier with his mother's 
reading in Volume I of Tales of a Grandfather, when he was thirteen. 'This series of tales from 
Scottish history is addressed to "Hugh Littlejohn," and Volume I concludes with the reign of 
James I. Thompson suggests that some of the Border Ballads may have been read to Frost dur- 
ing this period. 

(21 p 69, 111) 


Macpherson, James Fragments of Ancient Poetry Collected in the Highlands 
(also called The Poems of Ossian) 28 
Portions of Ossian were read to Frost in the winter of 1886-1887. 
(21 p 69-70) 


Porter, Jane The Scottish Chiefs 29 


When he was fourteen Frost read through his first book at the suggestion of his summer 
employers wife, The large book included seventy-eight somewhat fictionalized episodes in the 
history of Scotland; the colorful exploits of William Wallace and Robert the Bruce were set 
against a background of castles, crags, and fortified ravines. 


(21 р 72-73) 


Twain, Mark (Samuel Langhorne Clemens), fiction of 30 


Cyril Clemens quotes Frost as having read and reread the “immortal Twain works” as a boy. 
In his copy of the published Clemens interview, Frost annotated the margin at that point; "I 
knew him best in short things, his joke pieces.” The “joke piece” to which Frost most often made 
later reference was “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calves County,” the first-person sketch 
in which the frog Пап] is defeated by means of a dose of lead shot. Thompson notes that Frost 
found Twain on high-school chum Carl Burell’s bookshelves, but there is no sure indication 
that he borrowed these books. 


(13 p 97-98; 21 p 89) 


Hughes, Thomas Tom Brown's School-Days (by An Old Boy) 31 


When he was fourteen, Frost urged his mother to read and re-read to him this English school 
tale. Reiterating that the child is father to the man, the author follows Tom through the bully- 
ings and challenges of "public school" life. Included are references to and quotations from 
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Robinson Crusoe, The Bible, English ballads, Scott, Shakspere [sic], James Russell Lowell, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Homer, and Virgil. 
(21 p 67-69) 


Verne, Jules The Mysterious Island 32 


Although Frost's wife singles out this science-fiction romance as having been read by her 
husband when he was fourteen, Mertins implies that Frost was familiar with more than one 
Verne book during his boyhood. This parti volume, a sequel to Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, recounts the colonization of a Pacific island by Confederate prisoners who have 
escaped there in a balloon. They are assisted by Captain Nemo of the submarine “Nautilus” 
until his death. The group itself narrowly escapes death during the volcanic destruction of the 
island and is тышо] to а United States by then at peace. 

(21 p 500; 15 p 359) 


Campbell, Loomis J. The New Franklin Fifth Reader 33 


Cited as Franklin’s Higher Reader in Thompson, this book was Frost’s text in 1887-1888, his 
last year of гоша: school, Ап even wider е of contemporary and classic writers is repre- 
sented in The Fifth than in The Fourth: Washington Irving, Dickens, Shakespeare, ton, 
Prescott, Goldsmith, and Addison, among others. 

(21 p 73-74; 15 p 41) 


Arnold, Matthew, poetry of 34 

"But now," Frost commented in 1962, "Matthew Arnold, with all my joking and gibing about 
him, is one of my ‘greats.’ I can tell he is, because I quote him so often . . . more than any of 
that time. . . . I feel a certain affinity for him. His sad old face always haunts me.” Although 
Frost must have noted Arnold's six poems in Palgrave's Treasury, and his wife associated Arnold 
with other poets which he read when he was fifteen, there are no indications of precisely what 
he read of Arnold's at this time. Later correspondence by Frost indicates that his long-time 
favorite was “Cadmus and Harmonia,” the legend of a couple who, after great sorrow, are 
“Placed safely in chang'd forms . . . / [and] Wholly forgot their first sad life, . . .” 

(17 p 243; 21 p 500; 22 p 240-241) 


Keats, John, poetry of 35 
At fifteen, Frost read some of Keats's poetry in Christmas gift volumes. He read “Endymion,” 
a long allegory combining Greek е ен and enchantment, but disliked 1. After being 
introduced to more of Keats’s work in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, Frost, in 1894, wrote that 
“Hyperion” was one of his favorite poems. The “poetical fragment" presents a vivid and imagl- 
native picture of the Greek Titan who fathered the Moon, the Dawn, and the Sun. 
(16 p 29; 21 p 500; 20 p 20) 


Poe, Edgar Allan, poetry of 36 
Mrs Frost's frequent reading-aloud from Poe's poetry led to Frost's “almost learning all of 
Poe by heart” in his fifteenth year. There are no specific references to Frost’s youthful reading of 
Poe's short stories, although Тов implies that Frost had some familiarity with them prior 
to December 1891. 
(21 p 71-19, 115, 500) 


Collins, William “How Sleep the Brave” 37 
Toward the end of his freshman as aa year, in late May 1889, Frost observed a teacher 
writing this poem on the blackboard. Because she wrote it from memory, Frost mistakenly 
believed that he was observing the act of original composition. The poem is a twelve-line ode 
to a country’s war dead. 
(21 p, 82-83) 


Cooper, James Fenimore Leatherstocking Tales 38 
In the summer of 1889, only two of the five books were available to Frost — The Last of the 
Mohicans and The Deerslayer. He read them out of his desire to enrich his background in 
American literature and because of an interest in the American Indian. 
(21 p 84) 
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Catherwood, Mary Hartwell Romance of Dollard 39 
Barring the availability of additional Leatherstocking Tales, Frost’s quest for books with an 

Indian motif brought him to this then-current best-seller. This historical romance contrasted the 

heroism of seventeenth-century American settlers with the violence of the Iroquois Indians. 
(21 p 84) 


Prescott, William H. History of the Conquest of Mexico 40 


When Frost was fifteen, he read most of this historical classic as a part of his sizable summer 
book fare. The three volumes include an introduction to Aztec civilization, its history, Cortés’ 
Mexican engagements and his subsequent career. 


(21 p 85) 


The Youths Companion 41 


А “family paper as well аз а youth’s P er," this periodical offered its readers a weekly selec- 
tion of serialized stories, cowboy and ian lore, lessons on thrift, love of country, and other 
virtues, brief items of a topical nature, literary brevities headed "For the Companion," a chil- 
dren's page, and a sizable, if picturesque, advertising linage. Thompson suggests that Frost 
was а а reader, and aus Frost Ballantine's comments support the view. (See St 
Nicholas, entry 10.) It should also be noted that a number of Frost's earlier poems were first 
published in the pages of The Companion, indicating that he was familiar with their format 
and needs. 
(21 p 92; 20 p lii £) 


Proctor, Richard A. Our Place Among Infinities . . . 42 


In the fall of 1889, Frost borrowed this book of worl on astronomy “contrasting our little 
abode in space and time with the infinities around us” from his friend Carl Burell’s library. In 
these essays, Proctor attempts to keep questions of sclence and religion separate and distinct. 
He makes reference throughout the book to a number of well-known writers. It is Thompson’s 
judgment that with this book Frost’s interest in astronomy was initiated and he was encouraged 
to get his own telescope. 

(21 p 90-92) 


Mitchel, Ormsby MacKnight The Planetary and Stellar World 43 


Lacking support from his staff on the Lawrence High School Bulletin, Chief Editor Frost 
wrote nearly the whole of the December 1891 issue singlehandedly, The second of three edi- 
torials suggests that the school buy a “mighty and far-reaching” telescope. He on to write 
that “no one, who reads at all, . . . can read the introduction to Mitchell’s ‘Stellar World,’ and 
refrain from reading the whole book.” The book to which Frost refers was, like Proctor’s, a series 
of essays on th and discoveries in astronomy. It was published in a number of edi- 
tions between 1848 and 1887. The inaccuracies in author and title are understandable. Without 
references at hand, Frost wrote the “last-minute” copy in a printer’s office cubbyhole. 


(21 p 114-116, 511; 13 p 4) 


Jackson, Helen Hunt A Century of Dishonor; A Sketch of the United States 
Government's Dealings with Some of the Indian Tribes 44 


Frost made extensive use of this newly published book in preparation for а high-school debate 
on the necessity of cempensation for the American Indian, Brief introductory statements are 
followed by ten specific tribal "cases" and one hundred pages of documents drawn from govern- 
ment files, As the title implies, the author's concern 1s with broken faith and the dereliction of 
democratic responsibilities. 

(21, p 100) 


Homer The Iliad 45 
Frost read pos of this work in HIRE ar aoo] Greek classes (both language and history). 

His hman Greek course at Dartmouth College included a sight reading of The 

Iliad, but his December withdrawal may have come in advance of this portion of the course. 

Harvard’s Greek A was also in part devoted to the sight reading of selections from The Iliad. 
(31 p 78 8; 6 p 20; 11 p 317; 12) 
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Homer The Odyssey 46 


Frost states, “I had the Odyssey in school for the love of it. Had it twice in Greek, once іц 
high school, once in college.” Both his Dartmouth course and Harvard’s Greek A specified а 
sight reading of all, or portions of, this epic. 

(15 p 356; 6 p 20; 11 p 317; 12) 


Bacon, Francis Essays 41 


Dealing with philosophical discussions of nature and the inductive organization of thought, 
these essays were on the principal’s list of collateral readings for college-bound Lawrence High 
School students. They were especially stressed for students, like Frost, whose course work in 
literature had been slight. 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Bryant, William Cullen, poetry of 48 
Further reading in his work, see entry 3. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey The Canterbury Tales 49 
Lawrence High School collateral reading. 
(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo Representative Men 50 


This 1850 series of seven lectures on forms of heroism was included in the Lawrence High 
School collateral reading. 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Goldsmith, Oliver The Deserted Village 51 
This limning the imaginary English village of Aub included in the Lawrence 
Шр Seboal collaters] reading: > 
(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 
Goldsmith, Oliver The Vicar of Wakefield 52 


This novel, tracing a family’s Job-Hke suffering and eventual return to prosperity, was in- 
cluded in the Lawrence High School collateral reading. 


(18 p 43; 21 p 100) 

Gray, Thomas "Elegy Written in а Country Churchyard" 53 
Lawrence High School collateral reading. 
(18 p 43; 21 p 100) 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel Ttwice-Told Tales . 54 


Lawrence High School collateral reading. This volume of thirty-nine sketches and stories 
includes the familiar "The Minister's Black Veil," “The May-Pole of Merry Mount,” and “The 
Shaker Bridal.” 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 55 


These humorous essays and accompanying verse record a series of imaginary boarding-house 
conversations on a variety of topics, Lawrence High School collateral reading. 


(15 p 43; 21 р 100) 


Irving, Washington The Sketch-Book 56 


Along with sketches on Hudson River valley life and observations on life in England, this 
volume includes The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Ven Winkle, Lawrence High School 
collateral reading. 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 
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Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, poetry of 57 
Although Frost’s seventh-grade reader contained four selections by Longfellow, Mertins states 
that “it was in high school that Frost had his FEN for Longfellow well established. . . . Many 
a time did he astonish some companion on a long walk by saying a fine line from ‘Evange- 
line’... .” Both Evangeline and Courtship of Miles Standish were а part of the Lawrence 
High School collateral reading. 
(15 p 43-44; 21 p 100) 


Lowell, James Russell The Vision of Sir Launfal 58 


This poetic variation of the Grail quest is included in the Lawrence High School collateral 
reading. Although Frost’s library contained a volume of Lowell’s essays inscribed, “Carl Burell, 
Oct., 1893” there is no information available as to his use of it 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100; 18) 


Macaulay, Thomas B. Lays of Ancient Rome 59 
These ballads on heroism are included in the Lawrence High School collateral reading. 
(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Ruskin, John Sesame and Lilies 60 


Part of the Lawrence High School collateral reading, this series of essays or “lectures” deals 
with the importance of reading and the accessibility of books, the place of education for women, 
and the need for ecting Art and Nature. Written informally and in the first n, the 
lectures were intended as a plea for the preservation of a nation's intellectual stren 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Scott, Sir Walter Ivanhoe 61 
Lawrence High School collateral reading. 
(18 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Scott, Sir Walter, narrative poetry of 62 


Three works are included on the Lawrence High School collateral reading list: Lady of the 
Lake, Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Marmion. 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Shakespeare, William, works of 63 
An introductory reading of two comedies and at least one of the tragedies, see entry 82. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, narrative poetry of 64 
Two selections are included tn the Lawrence High School collateral reading: Enoch Arden, 

the account of a seaman’s tragic odyssey, and The Princess, a poem on the education of women. 
(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 


Webster, Daniel, orations of 65 

Among the Lawrence High Schoo! collateral readings are “First Bunker Hill Oration” and 
ey to Hayne,” inco: у noted as “Reply to Haines” in Mertins. The first is an impas- 
sioned defense of the union of states; the second is an emotional tribute to those men who 
made American history. 


(15 p 43; 21 р 100) 


Whittier, John Greenleaf, poetry of 66 


Whittier's etd was well represented in the Lawrence High School collateral reading. Ѕресі- 
fied were the idyll Snow-Bound and Voices of Freedom, a Took of anti-slavery verses. Voices 
is erroneously listed as Poems of Freedom in Mertins. 


(15 p 43; 21 p 100) 
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Ш 1892-1899: The College Years 


Still, Edward Rowland, poetry of 07 


After reading an article which discussed Sill’s struggle to maintain his faith against the on- 
slaught of science and which included some of his poetry, Frost purchased Sils Poems and 
The Hermitage and Later Poems. Apparently, he read the two volumes and then presented them 
to his friend Elinor White in the spring of 1892. His favorite poem was "Truth at Last,” а 
tribute to the man who can face whatever life demands without illusion. 

(21 p 122-123) 


Dickinson, Emily, poetry of 68 
А few weeks after purchasing the Sill volumes, Frost purchased a copy of Dickinson's Poems. 
After reading them, with particular attention to those dealing with one's confrontation of death, 
Frost shared the volume with Elinor White. Later he termed Dickinson “best of all the women 
poets . . . from Sappho on down." 
(21 p 123-124; 15 p 385) 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe, poetry of 69 

Frost’s acquaintance with Shelley's work spanned the years of his adolescence and beyond. 
In his middle teens he read “Alastor,” blank verse recounting the wanderings of a poet who 
feels both admiration and frustration for what he sees in the world, In the summer following 

duation from high school, Frost and Elinor White read Shelley aloud. Thompson lists “the 
lyrics,” “Prometheus Unbound,” “The Revolt of Islam,” "Queen Mab,” and “Epipsychidion.” 
Frost’s discovery of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury that fall gave him access to twenty-two Shelley 
selections. In 1894, the poet was to name “Prometheus” as one of his favorite poems. 

(16 p 29; 21 p 136; 20 p 20) 


Hardy, Thomas, novels of 70 

During a stopover on his way to Dartmouth College, Frost went to the Manchester, N. H. 
Library and skimmed A Pair of Blue Eyes and Two on a Tower, thinking they were the work 
of a Dartmouth professor. These Wessex novels deal with love matches which result in both 
disappointment and death for the female protagonist. The young man in Two on а Tower is an 
amateur astronomer who, at the outset, is more interested in stars than romance. Two years 
later Frost wrote that "Thomas Hardy has taught me the good use of a few words . . . ,” sug- 
gesting that he may have read more of the author's work in the interim. 

(21 p 137-138; 20 p 20) 


Livy (Titus Livius) The Annals of the Roman People 71 
Livy's work was used as exemplum in Frost's unfinished Latin writing course at Dartmouth. 


Latin D, in Frost’s first year at Harvard, specified “Book I or selections from Books XXI and 
XXI." 


(6 p 21; 11 p 319; 21 138-139, 236) 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius Tusculan Questions 72 
Specified reading in the Dartmouth College prescribed Latin course which Frost did not 
complete. 
(6p 21) 


Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus), odes and epodes 73 
A sight reading of selected odes was a part of Frost’s Latin course at Dartmouth in the fall 
of 1892. Harvard! 8 Latin 2, in which Frost was enrolled from September 1898 through March 
1899 lists Odes and Epodes as one of the two class texts. These lyrics, marked by great variety 
in stanza form, include portraits of contemporary figures and moving descriptions of Horaces 
Sabine farm. 
(6 p21; 12; 11 p 323) 
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Virgil (Publius Virgilius Maro), poetry of 74 

реша the catalogue does not specify it as part of his course content, Mertins states that 
Frost read into the Georgics while he was at Dartmouth. Again, although the appropriate cata- 
logue does not specify it in Frost’s course descriptions, Thompson writes that the poet discovered 
the Eclogues, or Bucolics, in his first Harvard year. 


(6; 15 p 50; 11; 21 p 236; 12) 
Sidgwick, Arthur Introduction to Greek Prose Composition 75 


Listed as a text for Frost’s freshman prescribed course in Greek at Dartmouth College. 
(6 p 20) 


Homer The Iliad 76 
Further reading in this epic, see entry 45. 

Homer The Odyssey 77 
Further reading in this epic, see entry 46, 

Plato, dialogues of 78 


The Apology and Crito were required reading in Frost’s unfinished Greek course at Dartmouth. 
(6 p 20; 21 p 138) 


Xenophon The Memorabilia of Socrates 79 

Listed as a text for Frost’s freshman prescribed course in Greek at Dartmouth College, these 
dialogues between Socrates and his friends on varlous moral questions were intended as a 
defense of Socrates and his methods. 


(6 p 20; 21 p 138 ff) 


Palgrave, Francis Turner, ed The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language (First Series) 80 
Frost, while at Dartmouth, discovered the Palgrave collection in a bookstore and purchased 
it. Thereafter he repeatedly expressed his admiration for its choices, which, incidentally, included 
no contemporary poets. 
(21 p 142; 20 p 20, 37, 151, 228) 


Hovey, Richard "Seaward: Ап Elegy on the Death of Thomas William 
Parsons" 81 


Frost came upon a copy of the Independent, a New York weekly newspaper, in the Dartmouth 
Library. The issue for November 17 1892, he was pleased to discover, devoted its front page to 
the Hovey poem which mourned the death of a nineteenth-century American poet best remem- 
bered for his translation of Dante. Two years later the appearance of Frost's "My Butterfly: An 
Elegy" in this newspaper marked the first commercial publication of his poetry. Other Frost 
poems were to appear in the Independent over the succeeding fourteen years. 


(21 p 143; 513-514; 20 p li ff) 


Shakespeare, William, works of 82 

Frost’s purchase of a Shakespeare set in Boston, when he was nineteen, marked the begin- 
nee his close reading of the sonnets and plays. The poet-dramatist was, however, represented 
in the Franklin Fifth Reader entry, and Frost’s 1891 publication of a entitled “A Dream 
of Julius Caesar” indicates an acquaintance during high school with at least one of the tragedies. 
Two comedies had appeared on the Lawrence High School collateral reading list: As You Like 
It and The Merchant of Venice. 


(21 p 101—102, 155; 15 p 41, 43) 
Lanier, Sidney, criticism and poetry of 83 


In the spring of 1804, Miss Susan Hayes Ward, poetry editor for the New York In : 
sent Frost а copy of Lanier’s Collected Poems and suggested also that he study Lanier's The 
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Science of English Verse. Although it was apparent that the poets’ respective sense of metrics 
were in opposition one to the other, Frost read into the books to confirm his judgment. 
(15 p 56; 21 p 168) 


Hope, Anthony (Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins) The Prisoner of Zenda 84 
In the ag of 1894, Frost read this newly published novel which featured a royal imper- 
sonation, and the later unselfish surrender of royal and romantic claims. Commenting on Frost's 
later inclusion of this title in Books We Like, Thompson suggests, “It may be that this evalua- 
tion directly reflected his youthful enthusiasm and was made because he had never again 
sampled it. 
(21 p 171, 519; 3) 


Sienkiewicz, Henryk, novels of 85 
In an 1894 letter, Frost wrote “The Polish triology [sic] With Fire and Sword, The Deluge 
and Pan Michael are engaging me at present.” Zagloba, both ludicrous and heroic, is the uni 
ing character in all of these volumes. The theme throughout is seventeenth-century Poland’s 
attempts to unify itself through its wars with Russia and Sweden. 
(20 p 20) 


Hood, Thomas “The Dream of Eugene Aram” 86 
Admitting that his s g casts doubt on his teaching of “orthography,” Frost, in an 1894 
letter, agrees “that in the fitness of things, the association of Eugene Aram with children in this 
capacity seems no more incongruous than my own.” The reference suggests Frost’s acquaintance 
with the Hood poem or with Bulwer-Lytton’s 1832 novel, Eugene Aram. An early volume of 
Hood's poetry is known to have been a part of Frost's library. 
(20 p 20-21) 


James, William The Will to Believe 87 


Thompson suggests that Frost read a number of James's essays both prior to and followin 
their book publication in April 1897. These essays dealt with the problems of religious beli 
and the аге of nature as a counterbalance to extreme scientific views. Thompson feels 


that The to Believe is a key volume in any study of Frost's “hide-and-seek game about 
his religious belief.” 

(21 p; 231-232; 19) 
Browning, Robert, poetry of 88 


Frost, in 1894, cited the dramatic monologue “Saul” as one of his favorite poems. Browning's 
speaker, in this psychological portrait, is the Old Testament David. 
(20 p 20) 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord Morte d'Arthur 89 
This book, one of the twelve Idylls of the King, draws on various earlier Arthurian romances 
and histories of the Grail quest. In 1894, Frost listed it as one of his four favorite poems. 
(20р 20) 


Kipling, Rudyard, works of 90 
No reference is available as to Frost’s specific youthful reading of Kipling. In an 1894 letter, 
however, he refers to his admiration of Kipling’s craft “under the influence of sound.” 
(20 p 25) 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, prose of 91 
In 1894, Frost expressed his regard for the romantic prose of Stevenson, indicating that he 
had a reader's familiarity with unspecified works. 
(20 p 20) 


Thompson, Francis “The Hound of Heaven” 92 
Frost purchased a one-shilling separate printing of this poem at the time of his twenty-second 
birthday. The poem contrasts man's reluctance to believe, with God's eternal pursuit. 
(21 p 198-200) 
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Parsons, Frances Theodora (Mrs William Starr Dana) How to Know the 
Wild Flowers; A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Common 
Wild Flowers 93 

In the summer of 1896, the twenty-two-year-old Frost borrowed Carl Burell’s copy of this 
book as a primer for his summer walks around Allenstown, New Hampshire. Mrs Dana avoided 
both the commonest and the most uncommon flowers, while including many which occur in 
Frost’s poetry — the purple fringed orchis, steeple bush, the heal-all, and jewel weed. The book 
had black and white drawings, a conversational style, and many ea! quotations in the midst 
of its botanical descriptions — Gray, Holmes, Shakespeare, Emerson, Thoreau, Dickinson, Long- 
fellow, and others. 

(21 p 217 £) 


Hill, A. 5. Principles of Rhetoric (revised and enlarged edition) 94 
This book, which Frost disliked and in which he could find “nothing new,” was the text for 
Harvard's English A: Rhetoric and English Composition. 
(21, p 234-235; 11 p 325; 12) 


Homer The Iliad 95 
Further reading in this epic, see entry 45, 

Homer The Odyssey 96 
Further reading in this epic, see entry 48, 

Terence (Publius Terentius Afer), dramas of 97 


Phormio and Adelphoe, two of the six surviving comedies by this author, were listed as sight 
reading for Harvard's Latin D for which Frost enrolled during his first year there. Both plays 
feature a young man’s romantic involvement with two sorts of women and the complications 
which grow out of the presence of a third party. 

(11 p 319; 21 p 236; 12) 


Horace, odes and epodes 98 
Further readings in these lyrics, see entry 73. 

Livy The Annals of the Roman People 99 
Further reading in this history, see entry 71. 

Virgil, poetry of 100 
Further reading, see entry 74. 

Tacitus, Cornelius, histories of the reigns of Roman emperors 101 


Selections from the histories were listed as course content for Latin 2, а Harvard course in 
which Frost was enrolled from September 1898 through March 1899. 
(11 p 323; 21 p 230; 12) 


james, William Psychology 102 
The James volume was a text for Philosophy la at Harvard, a course which Frost took in 
1898-1899, It defines emotions as feelings consequent to the perception of exciting objects and 
their accompanying physical effects; this yoking of mind and body is a characteristic of the 
whole book. Thompson feels that Frost's reading of this and other works by James had a pro- 
found influence on the poet's thinking and artistry. 
(12; 11 p 354; 21 p 238-243; 19) 


Jevons, William Stanley Lessons in Logic 103 
Another text for Philosophy 1a at Harvard. 
(11 p 354; 12) 
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Weber, Emile, Alfred History of Philosophy 


Another text for Philosophy 1a at Harvard. 
(11 p 354; 12) 


Selden, John Table-Talk 
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104 


105 


As an award pro insigni in studii diligentia, Frost was presented with this volume of one 


hundred 


fifty-five “discourses . . . relating especially to Religion and State” in his second year 
as a student at Harvard College. Very likely the presentation was a slender gift 


edition of the 


work, bound in blue and stamped in gold, published in 1898 by J. M. Dent of London. 


(21 p 246) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW Room 78 
First editions, an original manuscript, and photographs commemorating Miss Alcott’s 


writings and life on the one hundredth anniversary of the publication of Little Women. 
Through November 21. 5 
^ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Воом 84 


А wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 
view in the Jewish Division. Through November. 


THE MANY USES OF PAPER Fimst Егоов Conrwor Nort 


Photographs and books from the Science and Technology Division showing the varied 
uses of paper developed by modern science. Through December 15. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN ARTS AND SCIENCES LOBBY AND LANDING Cases 


An illustrated survey of individual achievements by American Negroes, including a 
representation of Negro authors, inventors, and recipients of the NAACP’s Springarn 
Award. Through early November. 


MENDELEYEV CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION Seconp FLOOR GALLERY 


A display tracing the history of the periodic chart of the elements, from its antecedents 
in alchemy, through Mendeleyev's contribution, to more recent developments based 
on his work. Through February. 
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ExuIBITIONS, continued 
The Central Building, continued 


THE INDUS CIVILIZATION $всомр FLOOR CENTRAL Conumon 


The oldest known civilization in South Asia, which flourished in the second and third 
millenium B.C., is described in a display of books, many from the Oriental Division. 
Through November. 


ASPECTS OF URBAN LIFE Tamro FLOOR Print GALLERY 


Prints from the late fifteenth century to the present depict man in his urban surround- 
ings. Through February. 


JOHN QUINN: AN EXHIBITION TO MARK THE GIFT OF THE JOHN QUINN 
MEMORIAL COLLECTION Коом 318 


This exhibition, which marks a major gift by John Quinn’s niece Mary Anderson 
Conroy, documents the life and career of the New York lawyer who supported, as 
collector, patron, and friend, many writers and artists in the early 1900s, у 
those of the Irish literary revival and the School of Paris. November 7 through Ее Р 


ACQUIRED BY ARENTS Room 324 


Noteworthy additions to the Arents Collection of Books in Parts during the period 
1960 to 1968, Through November. 


LUCY STONE: A SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION | Tmmp Froon Соввпов Norra 


A display of letters and memorabilia from the Manuscript Division on the one-hundred- 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the noted American suffragist. Through November. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Етизт FLoon Common Norra 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
“and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847- 
1926, Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fimst Етоов Connmon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Tard Froon Common 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamp FLoon Conmpon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamp Froon Conmpon Norra 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 
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ExurBITIONS, continued 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 


permanent view. 


IRVING BERLIN: WORDS AND MUSIC | Praza GALLERY 
Scores and sheet music from the Library's Music Division commemorating the achieve- 
ment of the American composer. Through the’ winter. 


DEATH OF ELIZABETH Puaza GALLERY 
A mural by the contemporary English artist Leonard Rosoman depicting the colorful 
events and personalities of England in the period before and after the death of the 
queen. Through the winter. 


OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE Мач GALLERY 
А major presentation of how an opera comes into being. An animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives а back-stage view of the 
1966 Metropolitan Opera. production of Richard Strauss's Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

On view for a two-year. period. 


PAINTINGS BY LEONARD ROSOMAN AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Acrylics on canvas and masonite based on John Osborne's play A Patriot for Me. 
November 13 through January 10. E 


CITY CENTER'S CREATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS Vincent Astor GALLERY 
Original sets and costumes, as well as drawings, posters, and other material, ' 
illustrate the history of New York’s City Center of Music and Drama, Inc, which 

„; celebrates its 25th anniversary this year. Through February 1. É 


П 


AVANT GARDE DANCERS DANCE COLLECTION 
The works of Merce Cunningham, Alwin Nikolais, and twenty-flve other choreographers 
is shown in over sixty photographs in a New York State Council on the Arts travelin 
Uu ONES exhibit prepared in collaboration with the Dance Collection. Through 
А $ 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 
Early American toys, on loan from the New-York Historical Society, on the First Floor. Through 
November. Graphics by. Margot Lovejoy, Holly Chirot, and Anna Wong, in the Art Library. 
November 16 through D ег 14. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
“Twentieth Century Creators,” an exhibition of paintings by local community artists. Novem- 
ber 6 through 30. 


te 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh. Avenue South 


“Nineteenth-century Dwelling Houses of Greenwich Village.” Photographs and measured draw- 
ings presented by the Association of Village Homeowners. Through November. 


{ 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 
A display of manuscripts and many of the books appearing in foreign translation of the late poet 
eed Hughes. Through November. - à m ° са 
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A Hitherto Unpublished Essay on Robert Browning gr 


by James Thomson (B.V.) 


By УУпллам S. PETERSON 
Andrews University 


HE FOLLOWING essay, or rather fragment of an essay, hitherto 
unpublished,’ was written by James Thomson (“B.V.”), author of that 
most uncharacteristic Victorian poem, The City of Dreadful Night. Though 
the essay is undated, internal evidence (“his [Browning's] early books have 
been in print nearly half a century”) suggests that it was written near the 
end of his life, probably in the autumn of 1881, when he was preparing an 
article on The Ring and the Book for the Gentleman's Magazine and a more 
general paper on Browning for the London Browning Society? This frag- 
ment appears to be an aborted article, perhaps abandoned because.of its 
excessively apologetic tone. Yet the question which Thomson imagines the 
: reader to be asking him — “Why, then, do you offer us an essay on such an 
acknowledged master as Вовевт BRowwiNc . . . P” — is not merely rhetori- 
cal When Frederick J. Furnivall, the leader ot the Browning Society, at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to persuade several periodicals to publish Thomson’s 
Browning Society paper, one editor replied (in words anticipated by Thom- 
son) that “the critical treatment of Mr. Browning's works has been abun- 
dantly supplied, & I hesitate to add yet one more paper to the copious 
literature under which the Poems themselves seem destined to get buried.” ? 
Nevertheless Thomson was convinced, as this essay indicates, that Brown- 
ing’s reputation was not as great as it should be, for, like George Meredith, 
he was “quite unappreciated by the general public, [though] ranked with 
the very highest by a select few." * It may seem at first paradoxical that a 
poet who was described as “the laureate of pessimism” should have been so 
strongly drawn to the works of Browning, who was regarded by his contem- 
poraries as the very embodiment of optimism, and indeed their worlds were 
far apart; but Thomson was sufficiently perceptive to recognize that Brown- 





1 Found in the Bodleian Library, Oxford University (MS.Don.d.104, fol 134-138), which has 
graciously permitted me to publish it here. 

2 Both are reprinted in Thomson Biographical and Critical Studies (London 1896) 437-477. 
8 coe letter: editor of Temple Bar to Furnivall, Feb 25 1882 (Bodleian MS.Don.d.109, 
fol 360 

4 Thomson “A Note on George Meredith” (1876) in The 5 Extinction of Evil and Misery: 
Selected Prose of James Thomson (B.V.) ed William D. S er (Berkeley 1967) 284. 
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ing’s Men and Women (1855) was one of the great poetic achievements of 
the century, and he reviewed it enthusiastically for the Jersey Independent 
in 1862 and recommended it privately to a friend by saying that it was 
written by “the strongest and manliest of our living poets."5 Thomson’s 
enthusiasm for Browning never dwindled: his diary for 18818 shows that 
he attended the first meeting of the Browning Society on October 28 of that 
year and during the next few months was busy writing his two completed 
essays on Browning. The fragment below no doubt belongs to this same 
period. By January 27 1882, when his Browning Society paper was sched- 
uled, Thomson was so ill from his latest bout with alcoholism — a “sad sad 
spree,” a friend remarked * — that he could not personally deliver it. 

Thomson’s paper, which was read for him by Furnivall that evening, 
praised Browning especially for his strong, buoyant Christian faith. “. . . he 
has conquered life instead of being conquered by it,” wrote Thomson; “a 
victory so rare as to be almost unique, especially among poets in these lat- 
ter days.” 8 Thomson was describing himself in these words, for his vitality 
had been crushed by despondency and an impoverished existence sustained 
only by the kind of hack journalism which he mocks in this fragment. Three 
months later he died a sordid, agonizing death — a fact which lends special 
poignance to this, one of his final tributes to a fellow-poet whom he had long 
admired for intellectual and spiritual qualities he himself lacked. 


Robert Browning 


Overwhelmed with the multitude of books, we are naturally overwhelmed with 
the multitude of reviews of books. Countless literary veins are now persistently 
worked, to the profit of the brokers or publishers whether to the profit or loss of 
the owners, which in bygone days of less gluttonous reading would not have been 
worked at all. The immense quantities & innumerable varieties of ores, each claim- 
ing to be more or less rich in good metal, thus exposed as lures to investment in 
their several mines, have called into existence a host of professional assayers or 
critics, for the protection or mystification of the too-confiding public. As the vast 
mass of the samples are low-grade ones, which could yield but poor dividends 
or even could not pay working expenses, it is clear that the large majority of these 
assayers’ reports, even those that are honest & fairly accurate, can have but a 
negative value: they can warn us from many unprofitable investments of our time 


5 The review is reprinted in The Speedy Extinction 208-213; the letter was written to Miss 
Agnes Gray, May 14 1859, and appears in Poems and Some Letters of James Thomson ed Anne 
Ridler (Carbondale, Щ 1963) 239. 


6 Bodleian MS.Don.f.24. 
7 Quoted in William D. Schaefer James Thomson (B.V.): Beyond “The City” (Berkeley 1965) 
130. 


8 Biographical and Critical Studies 456—457. 
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& money, inc can direct us to very few profitable ones. To analyse & publicly 
report upon the rare new samples submitted to him end rich in precious metal, 
are the oases of delight in the sandy deserts through which the poor genuine critic 
by trade is condemned to wander. 

So much for periodical criticism of new books. But the multitude of periodicals 
being established which must have among other aliments, reviews of books to 
fill cha & the host of professional critics enlisted for life (pass over the short- 
service men & occasional volunteers) being bound to furnish reviews to fill them 
& their own bellies, if there is a lack of new books sufficiently nourishing or savoury, 
recourse must be had to the old. Now, in what cases can new criticisms of old 
books be profitable, not merely to the critics & publishers for money, but profita- 
ble to the general public for instruction & suggestion, for delight or reproof? First, 
of course, criticism by a great author is always profitable for instruction & sug- 
gestion if not also for delight; profitable even if on a much smaller man, far more 
so if on a man as great as himself or greater than himself. Secondly, criticism, 
even by ordinary men, calling attention to unduly neglected works, whether these 
be really great or have but such minor merits as quaintness, vivacity, distinct 
though not powerful individuality, must be profitable in its degree. Thirdly, criti- 
cism which fairly counteracts the influence, whether decidedly hurtful or only 
excessive, of popular books & their derivatives, must be likewise profitable in its 
degree. Fourthly, criticism pointing attention to hitherto neglected or undis- 
covered yet important aspects or relations of universally acknowledged master- 
pieces of literature, is profitable in a very high degree: but if the discovery is 
owing to the divination of the critic, he comes into the class of great writers; if to 
newly disinterred documents, the masterpiece itself returns for a time into the 
category of new books. 

On the other hand, new criticisms & accounts of famous masters & master-works, 
not justified by any new insight, not fortified by any new documents, though 
undoubtedly of considerable commercial value, for they are very popular else 
they would not be so abundant, appear to me of little or no positive intellectual 
value save perhaps to the critics themselves & some young students; реп to me, 
indeed, on the whole, of a negative intellectual value, a minus not a plus quantity, 
as tending ever more & more to encourage the laziness & haziness of that laziest 
& haziest of animals, “the general reader,” by flattering him into the comfortable 
belief that he can acquire quite E knowledge of the great men & their great 
works from facile booklets or more facile essays, without putting himself to the 
trouble of studying the full lives & great works themselves, however accessible & 
even readily readable they may be. Here I anticipate the question: Why, then, 
do you offer us an essay on such an acknowledged master as Ковент BROWNING, 
whose early great books have been before the public full forty years? Do you offer 
it simply for its low commercial value? or do you claim for it any intellectual value 
of new insight or new knowledge? To which I answer: In this commercial age the 
pies that it is done simply for cash is an ample justification for any work not dis- 

onourable in itself. But, while in one sense I do not claim any new insight or 
knowledge, for more than I see & know has already been published; in another 
sense, in regard not only to the general public but, so far as my opportunities 
enable me to judge, in regard likewise to the more select public who take an 
interest in poetry, I ил claim both new knowledge & new insight. For even 
in this select public, Browning is by no means as yet a universally acknowledged 
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master, his great works are as yet by no means truly famous; & though his early 
books have been in print nearly half a century, neither they nor the greater ones 
that succeeded them have yet got themselves put fairly before the public. A new 
essay on the genius of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, nay on that of Char- 
lotte Bronté, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Carlyle, or Emerson, is 
likely to be now an intellectual impertinence or nullity; for the books of all these 
have been so effectually brought before the public, that we may fairly assume 
that every mature reader has got from them what he or she is capable of getting, 
— cupful or bucketful or cisternful, according to capacity, from their perennial 
rivers or rills. Not so until quite recently with a new essay on the genius of Blake 
or Shelley. And decidedly not so yet, & probably for many years to come, with a 
new essay on the genius of Emily Bronté, Robert Browning, George Meredith, 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman. As for writers of the enormous contemporary popularity 
of Bulwer Lytton, Macaulay, Dickens, Tennyson, new criticism to have any intel- 
lectual value, must set itself the irksome task of reducing their excessive influence 
to its proper level; & in such cases the value is only transient, & the task mainly 
supererogatory, for the years accomplish it naturally & without effort, the over- 
flowing waters gradually subside left to themselves, sucked away into the thirsty 
earth, evaporated away into the thirsty air; & in some cases they dwindle into the 
tiniest babbling brooklet, in others into a mere ditch or green-mantled pond, & іп 
yet others disappear altogether, so that the antiquary pointing to a stony gulch 
or ragged marsh-meadow shall say, There once gushed the Robert Montgomery,? 
there once glistered the luring Lyttons.'? 


® Montgomery (1807-1855), author of popular but mediocre poetry. 


10 ‘Thomson uses the plural form here because he is referring to both Edward ey ae 
(1803-1873) and his son (1831-1891), who wrote under the pseudonym “Owen Meredith.” 


The “Lost” Manuscripts of T. 5. Eliot 


Ву Dowarp GALLUP 
Yale University Library 


HE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY'S announcement on 25 October 

that its Berg Collection had acquired the manuscripts given and sold 
in 1922 by T. S. Eliot to John Quinn, the New York lawyer, collector, and 
patron of art, answered finally one of the most celebrated questions of con- 
temporary literature. Not included (as were the manuscripts of James Joyce's 
Exiles and Ulysses) in the memorable and excellently catalogued five-part 
sale of Quinn's library in 1923 and 1924, the Eliot manuscripts, after Quinn's 
death in the latter year, had simply disappeared. 

John Quinn’s will directed that his close friend Jeanne Robert Foster pre- 
pare typed transcripts of selected letters from his correspondence for 
deposit in The New York Public Library. Thirteen bound volumes of these 
copies were accordingly placed there in February 1936, and they have been 
available with certain restrictions since 1938. From the 6 letters of T. 5, Eliot 
included in these typed copies (there are 22 letters and 6 cables in all), it 
has long been known that Quinn once owned a notebook containing the 
manuscripts of many of Eliots early poems, published and unpublished, 
together with the manuscript-typescript of The Waste Land as edited by 
Ezra Pound. T. S. Eliot himself referred to the manuscripts as untraceable 
and presumably destroyed; rumor reported that they had been stolen from 
the Quinn collection either just before or after their owner's death, or sold 
to a middle-Western university library for $100,000. 

Itnow turns out that the manuscripts have been all the while exactly where 
they should have been: with the originals of Quinn's correspondence, be- 
queathed by Quinn to his sister Julia (Mrs William Anderson). Inherited 
by her daughter Mary (Mrs Thomas F. Conroy of Hillsborough, California), 
they were sold by Mrs Conroy to the Berg Collection. Mrs Conroy has now 
given the originals of the letters (including 231 from Ezra Pound) to The 
New York Public Librarys Manuscript Division, asking that they not be 


© Donald Gallup and Times Newspapers, 1968. The three illustrations reproduced are, as 
stated, the copyright of Mrs Eliot, who Kindly gave us permission to quote the six lines of verse 
on page 644. The words and phrases of Ezra Pound are printed with the kind permission of 
Dorothy Pound as Committee. Thanks are also due to Mr Arthur Crock, Editor of The Times 
Literary Supplement (London) for permission to reprint this essay (now any revised ) 
from the November 7 1968 number; and to Lola L. Szladits, Harvey Simmonds, and Diana 
Monbeck of the Berg Collection. 
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available for use by other scholars until after the publication of Professor 
B. L. Reid’s The Man from New York: John Quinn and His Friends. That 
book appeared on 7 November, and the reader is referred to it for a detailed 
account of how the Eliot manuscripts came to be in Quinn’s possession. Also 
on 7 November, an exhibition of selected items from the Quinn collection, 
including the Eliot notebook and the Waste Land manuscript now in the 
Berg Collection, opened at The New York Public Library. It is expected 
that, at the close of the exhibition in March, the material will be available 
for use by scholars. 

The manuscripts will certainly receive long and careful study in the years 
to come. Changes in Eliot’s hand as well as the varieties of paper he used 
will allow the miscellaneous leaves, for example, to be put into roughly 
chronological order. In the twenty hours or so that I have had to examine 
the papers, any such wholesale re-ordering of the material could not even 
be considered. The notes that follow are therefore offered as a preliminary 
and highly tentative report on these fascinating manuscripts. 


The Waste Land 


The manuscript of The Waste Land, as now preserved, consists of 57 
leaves, plus a fragment from the wrapper used by Eliot to mail this and the 
other manuscripts to Quinn. This wrapper indicates that the package was 
sent by registered mail on 23 October 1922 and received at Quinn’s office 
on 13 January 1923. The leaves had apparently been divided by Eliot roughly 
into two groups: those definitely part of the manuscript, and those less 
closely related to it. Since The New York Public Library's publicity release, 
four leaves containing drafts of published passages have been transferred 
from the second to the first group. There are now 42 leaves in the first and 
15 in the second group. I have supplied bracketed numbers to the leaves, 
by section, according to the present order. (The “Notes” to the published 
poem are not represented in the manuscript.) 

А preliminary leaf in the first group bears the typed title, ^The Waste 
Land. By T. S. Eliot,” followed by a quotation from Joseph Conrad’s “Heart 
of Darkness," arranged in six lines, ending ^ “The horror! the horror!" with 
“Conrad” lettered in ink below. (Ezra Pound persuaded T. S. Eliot that this 
quotation was not “weighty enough to stand the citation,” and it does not 
appear in the poem as printed.) A detailed account of the rest of the first 
group of leaves follows, arranged according to the sections of the poem as 
published. (“Published,” as used throughout this report, indicates that the 
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manuscript or a revised version was eventually printed. Versos of leaves are 


blank unless otherwise noted. ) 


I “The Burial of the Dead” (3 leaves) 


[1] Original typescript (probably a first draft), revised by the author in pencil 
and in ink, with title added in type at the top, “He Do the Police in Different 
Voices: Part I,” 54 lines, unpublished (but see reproduction — Plate I). (A male 
speaker tells of a low-life evening on the town, with friends, ending at sunrise. ) 
The entire passage is cancelled in pencil, apparently by Eliot himself. 

[2-3] Original typescript of lines 1-76 as published, with some variants of single 
words and phrases. The line “O[e]d’ und leer das Meer” has been added in pencil. 
There are notes in pencil by Ezra Pound, those on the second leaf for the most 
part ignored by Eliot. On the third leaf one parenthetical line identifying the 
speaker as “John,” marked by Pound for deletion, does not appear in the published 
poem. The two lines referring to Saint Mary Woolnoth (67-68 as printed) are 
recommended for deletion by Pound as “too often used” and, apparently, remind- 
ing him of William Blake. 


П “A Game of Chess” (6 leaves) 


[1-3] Original typescript (probably a fair copy) of this section as published. 
The first leaf (see reproduction — Plate II) has the original typed title “In the 
Cage” crossed out and “A Game of Chess” substituted above it in pencil. Typed 
in at the top is the title, “He Do the Police in Different Voices: Part II." There are 
many pencil comments and markings by Pound, some of them difficult to follow. 
The opening lines are marked by Pound as “too tum-pum at a stretch,” and the 
word “inviolable” as too “perrty.” Lines 111-114 are labelled “photography?” (as 
are similar passages elsewhere in the manuscript). On the second leaf, Pound 
objects to “closed carriage” as being “1880” and not 1922, and the phrase was 
changed to “closed car.” On the first leaf Vivien Eliot has written a note alongside 
the first 29 lines and has described the last twenty-odd lines as “wonderful.” The 
third leaf contains her manuscript comment on the closing lines of the section, 
with one alternative line written out by her (it appears in Eliot’s own hand on the 
carbon copy listed below). On the verso of this third leaf a note from Vivien Eliot 
to the author suggests that he use or ignore the alterations and asks to have this 
copy returned to her. 


[4-6] T. S. Eliot’s retained carbon, with his corrections in pencil. 
III “The Fire Sermon” (14 leaves) 


[1-3] Leaves [1] and 2 contain original typescript ( probably first draft), titled as 
above, of 89 lines, of which the first 69 (couplets in the manner of Alexander 
Pope), cancelled in ink by Pound, are unpublished. (The passage describes the 
morning affairs of the lady Fresca, attended by her maid Amanda. She has her 
breakfast, performs her natural functions, etc, and writes a letter to a friend mostly 
about Lady Kleinwurm’s party. The setting changes in the course of the passage 
from the eighteenth to the twentieth century.) These couplets end before lines 
185-186 of the poem as printed (which are included by Pound in his cancellation). 
On the second leaf, Eliot has marked for insertion an additional 17 lines of couplets, 
which appear on the third leaf in first pencil draft, much reworked. The first draft in 
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pencil of the opening of Section III as published (lines 173-181) is written on the 
verso of the first leaf. The typed draft of lines 187-202, which Pound marks as 
“О.К.” appears at the bottom of leaf 2. 

[4-6] Original typescript (numbered 3-5) of lines 203-261, including a deleted 
13-line apostrophe to London, which Pound treats rather scathingly. In this type- 
script the entire passage relating to the typist and her young man, from lines 218- 
256, printed with only one space in the published poem, is arranged as 17 separate 
quatrains, of which the fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and eleventh are omitted, at 
Pound's urging, and other lines deleted. (A note by Pound refers Eliot to the 
other — carbon — copy for detailed comment.) On the bottom of the sixth leaf, 
lines 257-261 are followed by three lines cancelled by Pound. 

[7] Rough draft, in pencil, of lines 259-265, as printed, followed on the same 
leaf by the original pencil draft, much reworked, of the apostrophe to London, 
of which a typed version is cancelled by Pound on leaf [4]. 

[8-12] Carbon typescript (originally numbered 1-5) of leaves [1-2] and [4-6] 
(renumbered in pencil by Eliot(?) 1-2 and 4-8), with extensive annotations by 
Pound, in part objecting to the couplets as too loose and dragged out. His approval 
of lines 187—202 is expressed here (and similarly elsewhere in the manuscript) by 
his use of the German "echt." On this carbon, Pound describes the typist-clerk 
passage as "not interesting enough as verse to warrant so much of it." He marks 
orie passage for deletion (justly) as being too personal, and cancels lines 233-234. 
He finds one slightly vulgar passage "probaly [sic] over the mark," and criticizes 
the line "Across her brain one half-formed thought may pass" by telling Eliot to 
make up his mind: "You Tiresias if you know know damn well or else you don't." 
: [13-14] First draft in pencil of lines 266-311, including 7 lines (chiefly on 
Highbury) cancelled by Eliot. (Lines 300-311, along with four additional can- 
celled lines, appear on the verso of leaf [14].) 


IV “Death by Water" (8 leaves) 


[1-4] Original manuscript, on four leaves numbered [1] to 4, of this section as 
originally written. There are at first three quatrains (on the life of a sailor), which 
Pound calls bad but refrains from commenting upon until he can see them in type- 
script. Then follow 71 lines * describing the voyage and shipwreck of a fishing 
schooner sailing past Dry Salvages to the eastern Banks, as told by one of the 
crew (see reproduction of leaf З — Plate ПТ). These lines (unpublished, although 
some phrases from them appear in Eliot's later poems — cf Marina and The 
Salvages) end as the storm-driven ship smashes into an iceberg. The moment of 
impact is vividly presented: 

My God man there's bears on it. 

Not a chance. Home and mother. 

Where's a cocktail shaker, Ben, here's plenty of cracked ice. 
Remember me. 


And if Another knows, I know I know not, 
Who only know that there is no more noise now. 
© Valerie Eliot, 1968. 
* Inspired by the Ulysses Canto of the Inferno. 
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After five asterisks, the Phlebas lines (the complete Section IV as published) follow, 
providing dramatic contrast between contemporary New Englander and ancient 
Phoenician, each victim of the eternal Sea. 

[5-8] Original уре ipt of the preceding (typed with the violet ribbon often 
used by Ezra Poun with Pound's markings of words and lines for deletion. The 
Phlebas passage is not commented upon, but it will be remembered that Pound 
insisted to Eliot in correspondence that it must be retained as an integral part of 
the poem. (A few words in pencil, not related to the poem, appear on the final 
Verso.) 


V "What the Thunder Said" (10 leaves) 


[1-6] First draft, in pencil, untitled, of lines 322 to the end. Three lines, which, 
in the draft, follow the published line 384, are cancelled by Eliot. Of lines 385- 
425, those numbered 408—409 and 424, especially, are much reworked. A long 
space follows on leaf 5 and lines 426 to the end appear on leaf 6, with some anno- 
tation and revision (including "spelt into" as Eliot's original reading for "shored 
against" in line 430). 

[7-10] Original typescript of the preceding, titled as published, typed in violet 
ink and on the double, legal-size, bus foolscap Pound often used. With a few 
corrections by both Pound and Eliot. 


The Waste Land: The Miscellaneous Leaves 


The leaves are single, with blank versos, unless otherwise noted. Most of 
them have at least some revision. 


[1] “[The Death of Saint Narcissus]," first draft, in pencil, written on both sides 
of a single leaf, [1915?] (published in Poems Written in Early Youth). The first 
five lines, reworked, become lines 26-20 of The Waste Land. 

[2] “The death of Saint Narcissus,” fair copy, in black ink; on recto and verso. 

[3] “Song,” original typescript, with pencil corrections by Eliot and a pencil 
comment by Pound. The words “for the Opherion [sic]” in the title are cancelled 
in pencil, [1921?]. (Published * as “Song to the Opherian” in Wyndham Lewis's 
periodical The Tyro ([Spring 1921]), with the last six lines used again in “The 
wind sprang up at four o'clock"). Ezra Pound was referring to this poem when, in 
his letters to Eliot about The Waste Land, he wrote: “The song, has only two 
lines which you can use in the body of the poem.” and, later, “I dare say the sweats 
with tears will wait.” 

[4] “Exequy,” original typescript, with pencil and ink notes by Ezra Pound (29 
lines, unpublished ). The final line, “Sovegna vos al temps de son dolor,” probably 
identifies this as the “sovegna” referred to by Pound in one of his Waste Land 
letters: “even the sovegna doesnt hold with the rest.” On the verso is written a 
first draft, in pencil, reworked, of an untitled poem, beginning “Pudibund, in the 
clinging vine” (6 lines, unpublished ). 

[5-6] “The Death of the Duchess,” original typescript, with title lettered in 
black ink, on two leaves, both much marked by Pound (73 lines, unpublished ). 


* Over the pseudonym Gus Krutzsch (see Plate I). 
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(Describes life of upper-class English couple.) Lines 35-37 are used in The Waste 
Land as lines 108-110, and lines 60-64 become 136-139 (line 63 is “The ivory men 
make company between us,” without parentheses). Five words in pencil appear 
on the verso of the second leaf, apparently not related to “The Death of the 
Duchess” and possibly, as Mrs Eliot suggests, an outline for “La figlia che piange.” 

[7] Untitled poem, beginning: “After the turning of the inspired days,” first 
draft, in black ink (13 lines, unpublished). Includes as line 7: “And the torchlight 
red on sweaty faces" (cf The Waste Land, line 322). 

[8] Untitled poem, beginning: "I am the Resurrection and the Life," fair 
copy (?), in ink (5 lines, unpublished). 

[9] Untitled poem, beginning: “бо through the evening, through the violet air," 
first draft, in black ink, on recto and verso, with five of the lines in pencil at bottom 
of the first page (33 Iines, partly unpublished: first 12 not used; next 10 a first draft 
of lines 377-384 in The Waste Land; last 11 not used). 

[10] "Elegy," first draft, in pencil (24 lines, unpublished). On verso appears the 
first draft, in pencil, of the poem "Dirge," beginning: "Full fathom five your 
Bleistein lies" (17 lines, unpublished). 

[11] “Dirge,” fair copy of the preceding poem, in black ink. Marked by Pound: 
“PP doubtful” (and almost certainly one of the poems discussed in the Waste Land 
letters). 

[12] Untitled poem, beginning: ^Those are pearls that were his eyes, See!" (5 
lines, the first adapted as line 48 of The Waste Land, the others unpublished). 

[13-15] Three bills made out to “— Eliot, Esq.," and receipted (one to "P. S. 
Eliot, Esq."), from the Albermarle Hotel, Cliftonville, Margate, 1921 Oct. 22 — 
Nov. 12. (They contain no notes by Eliot, but parts of The Waste Land. were 
written during this period.) 


The Notebook 


Bound in quarter brown leather, with marbled-paper sides, the notebook 
measures approximately 20.5 x 17 cm. A ticket in the upper-left corner of 
the inside front cover indicates that it was purchased at Procter Brothers 
Co., Old Corner Bookstore, Gloucester, Mass. (The Eliots used to spend their 
summers at a cottage on Eastern Point, Gloucester.) The price seems to have 
been 256. Originally it must have contained 72 leaves of ruled white paper, 
of which 12 have been excised, 10 leaving traces of stubs. Eight leaves con- 
tain manuscript on rectos only, two on versos only, 22 on both rectos and 
versos, and 28 are blank. The leaves or pages actually written upon (with 
the exception of the last two) are numbered from 1 to 52, possibly by T. S. 
Eliot at a later date. ('Two leaves at the end of the book have been used by 
T. S. Eliot with the volume reversed, and the writing therefore appears on 
their versos, upside-down in relation to the rest of the notebook.) In addi- 
tion, there are five leaves laid in the first part of the notebook, four of them 
with blank versos, and two leaves are laid in at the end, also both with 
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versos blank. (One of the first group of leaves laid in, that containing an 
untitled poem beginning “Of these ideas in his head,” was transferred from 
the loose leaves (miscellaneous) after The New York Public Library’s press 
release.) 

The front free end paper bears the (early) signature of T. S. Eliot in blue 
ink, underlined, with title above, "Complete Poems of," and dedication below 
(as in the Prufrock volume, but with slightly enlarged epigraph) added in 
black ink not before 1915. An otherwise blank flyleaf at the front has the title 
in black ink, cancelled, “Inventions of the March Hare.” The flyleaf at the 
back is blank, as is the back free end paper. Two blank forms for reporting 
“Fortnightly Marks and Order" (at the Highgate School?) are stuck to the 
inside back cover. 

The notebook was apparently used by Eliot, beginning after January and 
before April 1910, writing at first only on the rectos but subsequently filling 
in most of the blanks with later poems. (No attempt can be made to estab- 
lish the probable order for this account of the manuscripts in the time and 
space available.) The poems contained on the various pages or leaves, with 
their dates, and number of lines (including cancelled lines where no alterna- 
tives are given) when unpublished, are indicated in the following list. Most 
of the manuscripts are fair copies, with occasional minor corrections; those 
in pencil may well be first drafts. 

[Leaf] 1: “Conversation Galante,” (title in pencil, with original ink title, "Short 
Romance," cancelled), in blue ink, Nov. 1909 (published). 

[Pages] 2-3: "Convictions (Curtain Raiser)," in blue ink, Jan. 1910 (unpub- 
lished, 29 lines). 

[Page] 4: "First Caprice in North Cambridge," in blue ink, Nov. 1909 (unpub- 
lished, 10 lines). 

[Page] 5: “Fourth Caprice in Montparnasse,” (with “North Cambridge” can- 
celled from original ink title and “Montparnasse” substituted in pencil), in black 
ink, Dec. 1910 (unpublished, 17 lines). 

[Page] 6: “Second Caprice in North Cambridge,” in blue ink, Nov. 1909 (un- 
published, 17 lines). 

[Page] 7: “Interlude in London,” in black ink, April 1911 (unpublished, 10 
lines). 


[Page] 8: “Opera,” in blue ink, Nov. 1909 (unpublished, 17 lines). 

[Page] 9: “Silence,” in blue ink, June 1910 (unpublished, 16 lines). 

[Pages] 10-13: “Mandarins, 1-4,” in blue ink, August 1910 (unpublished, 59 
lines). 


On separate leaf laid in following page 13: “Easter: Sensations of April. IT," in 
pencil, May 1910 (unpublished, 10 lines). 
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[Page] 14: "Easter: Sensations of April. [1]," title and first three lines in blue 
ink, rest in pencil, April 1910 (unpublished, 15 lines). 

[Page] 15: “Prelude in Roxbury (Houses),” (with “Dorchester” cancelled from 
original ink title and “Roxbury” substituted in pencil), in black ink, Oct. 1910 
(published as “Preludes, I”). 

[Page] 16: “Prelude in Roxbury [II],” in pencil, Oct. 1910 (published as “Prel- 
udes, П”). 

[Page] 17: "(Morgendümmerung). Prelude in Roxbury [ШЦ], in black ink 
(with epigraph in French, from Bubu [of Montparnasse], added at side and can- 
celled in pencil), July 1911 (published, without epigraph, as "Preludes, III"). 

On separate leaf laid in following page 17: "Abenddáümmerung," in black ink, 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1911], (published, with omission of final couplet, as “Preludes, 
Iv”) 


[Page] 18: “Goldfish. (Essence of Summer Magazines). I,” in black ink, but 
with title and first three words in pencil (unpublished, 17 lines). 

[Page] 19: “[Goldfish] II. Embarquement pour Cythére,” in black ink ( unpub- 
lished, 15 lines). 

[Pages] 20-21: “[Goldfish] III-IV," in pencil (unpublished, 39 lines, with both 
sections cancelled in pencil and the second probably incomplete). 

At this point in the notebook, three leaves have been excised. The contents con- 
tinue: 

[Pages] 22-23: “Portrait of a Lady, I,” in pencil, with title added later in black 
ink (with epigraph from The White Devil written in above the title), Nov. 1910 
(Jast four lines missing; published, with variant epigraph). 

Two leaves excised. 

[Pages] 24-27: “Suite. Clownesque, I-III,” in black ink, with “Clownesque” 
added to title in pencil (unpublished, 76 lines, incomplete). 

Two leaves excised. 

[Pages] 28-31: “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock (Prufrock among the 
Women),” in black ink, first 69 lines only, with last two lines of Purgatorio XXVI 
added as epigraph (published, without sub-title and with variant epigraph). 

[Pages] 32-33 [and leaf] 34: “Prufrock’s Pervigilium,” (with erased title, “(The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock)"), in black ink, lines 70-73 of the poem as printed, 
followed by 29 lines in a later hand, all cancelled in ink, then lines 74-75 of the 
poem as published, followed by four more cancelled lines. 

One leaf excised (without stub). 

[Pages] 35-38: "[The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock],” in black ink, remainder 
of poem, July — August 1911 (published). 

[Pages] 39-40: “Entretien dans un parc,” (with cancelled title, “Situation”) 
in black ink, February 1911 (unpublished, 34 lines, in English). 

[Pages] 41—44 [and leaf] 45: "Portrait of a Lady. Part II-ITL," in black ink, 
Feb. 1910 and Nov. 1911 (published, save for cancelled "digression" of six lines 
between lines 15 and 16 of Part II). 

[Pages] 46-47: “Humouresque,” in black ink, Nov. 1909 (published, in Poems 
Written in Early Youth). 
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[Leaf] 48: “Interlude: in a Bar,” in pencil, Feb. 1911 (unpublished, 13 lines). 
One leaf excised (without stub). 


From this point on, the poems in the notebook seem to have been written in 
England, probably in 1914-1915. 

On separate leaf laid in following leaf 48: “Paysage Triste,” original typescript 
[London? 1914 ог 1915?] (unpublished, 19 lines). 

[Leaf] 49: "Afternoon," in black ink [London? 1914?] (unpublished, 9 lines). 

[Leaf] 50: "Suppressed Complex," in black ink [1914] (unpublished, 8 lines). 

[Leaf] 51: "Morning at the Window,” in black ink [Oxford, 1915] (published). 

On two separate leaves laid in following leaf 51: “In the Department Store,” 
original typescript (unpublished, 8 lines), and an untitled poem beginning “Of 
these ideas in his head,” first draft in pencil (unpublished, 16 lines — of which 
the last eight are “The Little Passion From ‘An Agony in the Garret’” although 
they are not so titled); on the verso of this second leaf appear six lines, also in 
pencil, which probably continue the poem. 

[Leaf] 52: “The Little Passion From ‘An Agony in the Garret’,” in black ink 
(unpublished, 8 lines). 

Here follow the 28 blank leaves and 3 more stubs. Then come (on versos of 
unnumbered leaves and upside-down in relation to the front of the volume) copies 
by Т. $. Eliot in black ink of two of the “Rondels pour aprés” from Les amours 
jaunes of Tristan Corbiére, the first beginning “Buona уезрге! Dors: Ton bout de 
cierge,” the second, "Il fait noir, enfant, voleur d’étincelles!” (the first has the 
initials “T.C.” at the end, the second has "Corbiére"). On separate leaves laid in 
at the back are pencil copies by Eliot of two more of the "Rondels," the first entitled 
“Mirliton,” the second, “Petit Mort Pour Rire," neither with indication of author- 
ship and the second with the name and address of (the publisher) Albert Messein 
in Paris added in Eliot's hand. 


The Loose Leaves 


These leaves were divided apparently by John Quinn or one of his clerks 
into two groups: those for poems included in Poems (1920), and miscellane- 
ous poems mostly unpublished. The first group contained 28 leaves, the sec- 
ond, 29, when the manuscripts were received, but since the Library's press 
release two leaves have been transferred from the second to the first group, 
and one leaf from the second group has been laid in the notebook. The poems 
are in various states and versions, with corrections, and are written on a 
variety of papers, most of them showing traces of having been folded and 
some much worn at the folds. 


Published (30 leaves) 


The leaves are single, with blank versos unless otherwise noted. Dates of 
composition are indicated where given or known from other sources. 
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[1-3] “Rhapsody on a Windy Night,” first draft, in pencil, written on three 
leaves and the verso of the third, March 1911. 

[4] “[Mr. Apollinax],” first draft, in pencil, much reworked [Oxford, 1915]. 

[5] “[Mr. Apollinax],” fair copy, in black ink. 

[6-7] “Gerontion” (with cancelled title, "Gerousia"), original typescript, with 
new title in pencil and unpublished (additional) two-line epigraph in Italian, on 
two leaves [London, 1919] (the five lines preceding the final couplet do not appear 
in this version, which has two unpublished lines in their place). 

[8-9] “Gerontion,” carbon typescript of a revised version, on two leaves, with 
pencilled annotations by Ezra Pound (with, on verso of the second leaf, Eliot's 
rough pencil draft of the five lines mentioned above, still with one variant). 

[10] “[Burbank with a Baedeker:] Bleistein with a Cigar,” original typescript, 
with pencil comments by Pound. 

[11] “Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a Cigar,” carbon typescript of a 
later version. 

[12-13] “Sweeney Erect,” original typescript, and carbon typescript of another 
(later?) version, with variant epigraph from that published. 

[14] <А Cooking Egg],” original typescript, in 11 stanzas (without epigraph), 
with pencil comments by Pound (the third, fourth, and ninth stanzas of this version 
do not appear in the poem as published ). 

[15] Carbon of the preceding, with stanzas 3 and 4 cancelled in blue crayon. 

[16] “Mélange adultére de tout,” carbon typescript. 

[17] “Lune de Miel," carbon typescript [London, 1917]. 

[18] “Dans le restaurant,” carbon typescript, with pencil corrections (mostly 
of the French) by Pound (Pound corrects "était" to “pendant,” “écume” to “la 
houle,” and “oubliant” to "oubliait" in the Phlebas passage).. 

[19] “[Whispers of Immortality],” original typescript, with pencil notes by 
Pound (including suggested title, "Night Thoughts on immorality [sic]” etc. These 
notes continue on the verso. Final stanza contains reference to Pipit, whose appear- 
ance is vetoed by Pound. A typed note from Eliot to Pound below the poem asks 
whether he thinks it worth doing anything to). 

[20] Carbon of the preceding. 

[21-27] Four additional original typescripts (all differing versions with some 
stanzas cancelled, some without title, and one with added initial title (P), "Try 
This on Your Piano") and two additional carbons, three of the original typescripts 
with notes by Pound and one of the carbons with his annotations, followed by a 
typed leaf of extended comment by him. 

[28] “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service,” original typescript in eight stanzas, 
with epigraph added at top in pencil, and with annotations by Eliot and Pound 
(a revised version of the first three lines of stanza 7 appears in pencil at lower- 
right corner, and an unpublished typed note identifies the line “Burn invisible and 
dim” as borrowed from Vaughan the Silurist). 

[29] "Sweeney among the Nightingales," carbon typescript, [London, 1918], 
with corrections by Eliot and notes by Pound. 
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[30] Carbon of a slightly revised version, with pencil note by Pound suggesting 
“siftings” for “droppings” in the last line. 


Miscellaneous, Mostly Unpublished (26 leaves) 


The leaves are single, with blank versos and the poems are unpublished 
unless otherwise noted. 

[1] “Ode on Independence Day, July 4th 1918,” original typescript (see leaf [3] 
below). 


[2] Carbon of the preceding. 

[3] “Ode,” carbon typescript of a later version than [1], with epigraph added 
(published as “Ode” in Ara Vus Prec). 

[4] “Introspection,” draft in black ink of a prose piece (in vein of “Hysteria” ), 
written in the top third of the fourth page of a double leaf (38 words); untitled 
poem, beginning: “While you were absent in the lavatory” (also in vein of “Hys- 
teria”), written in the lower two-thirds of the same page (9 lines). 

[5] "The Burnt Dancer,” original typescript, June 1914 (41 lines). 

[6] “First Debate between the Body and Soul” (with cancelled, later, title, 
“Reflections in a Square”), first draft in pencil, on recto and verso, Jan 1910 
(approximately 53 lines). 

[7] “Fragment Bacchus & Ariadne 2" Debate between the Body & Soul,” first 
draft, in pencil, Feb. 1911 (23 lines). 

[8] Untitled poem, beginning: “The smoke that gathers blue and sinks,” first 
draft, in pencil, Feb. 1911 (26 lines). 

[9] Untitled poem, beginning: “He said: “this universe is ey clever,” first 
draft, in pencil, March 1911 (15 lines); an untitled series of couplets, numbered 
from 1 to 13, first draft, in pencil, written on the verso. 

[10] Untitled — and unfinished? — poem, beginning: “Oh little voices of the 
throats of men,” original typescript, with line added in pencil (49 lines). 

[11] “[The Love Song of St. Sebastian],” original typescript (38 lines; title given 
is supplied in manuscript by Eliot on Conrad Aiken’s copy). 

[12] Untitled poem, beginning: “Do I know how I feel? Do I know what I 
think?,” first draft, in pencil, with final six lines on the upper half of the verso (26 
lines); untitled poem, и “Hidden under the heron’s wing,” first draft, in 
pencil (9 lines), written on the lower half of the leaf, below the preceding poem). 

[13] Three widely separated lines of Italian, underlined, in pencil. Below the 
third line appear four lines in pencil, beginning: “O lord, have patience”. 

[14-17] "Autour d'une traduction d'Euripide," carbon typescript of a prose 
review, in French, of H. D.’s Choruses from Iphigenia in Aulis ( [1915]), with cor- 
rections in pencil and ink, typed on four leaves, with the last seven lines in ink, 
partly cancelled [1916?]. 

[18] Ministry of Food. В.В.2. Rationing Order, 1918. Instructions for the use of 
the New Ration Card. (N. 86.), [2] pages, dated at end Aug. 1919. (Printed form, 
without writing by Eliot.) 
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[19] “Airs of Palestine, No. 2,” original typescript, with variant of final two 
lines e in pencil by Pound, with pencil note from Eliot [to Pound?] at 
upper right (40 lines, in quatrains; a satire on the Westminster Gazette). 

[20] Carbon of the preceding. 

[21] "Petit Epitre," original typescript, in French (50 lines). 

[22] "Tristan Corbière,” original typescript, in French (14 lines). 

[23] Carbon of the pee heavily annotated in crayon by Pound (pinned 
at top is a torn piece of paper bearing Eliot’s recasting in pencil of the final three 
lines in accordance with Pound's suggestion). 

[24-25] "I The Engine,” first draft, in pencil, prose, on the fourth page of a 
piece of double notepaper, of which the first and third pages are blank (94 words); 
"II Machinery: Dancers," ( with "Confetti" cancelled as the second part of the 
title), first draft, in pencil, prose, written on the second page of the piece of double 
notepaper (120 words). 

[26] "The Engine, I-II," fair copy in ink of the preceding two items (20 lines). 





HE DO THE FOLICE IN DIFFERENT VOICES: Part I. 
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ч THE BURIAL OF THÉ DEAD, 


First wo had/& couple of feelers down at г. Place, 
There was ОЛА Tom, boiled to the eyss, blind, 
(Don't yoy remember that time after a danoB, 
Төр hats /end all, we and Silk Heat Harry, / hi 
old ‘Tom took us behind, brought out & bottle of fizz, 
With old Jane, Том" A wife; and we got о sing 
& proud o Fish bl od that"g 2 zs 


C*there’ в not а man’ с | " wes 
Then we had dinner in E003 form, and Á' couple of secet rights ru fm 


When we got into. the show, up in Row/A, tene. fae дъ 

I tried to put my foot in the drum,/and didn't the girl aquell, С. Кд whe Est 

She never did take to me, а nice ] = 

The next thing ме were out in the Street, Oh was it cold! 2 

When will you be good! Blew in the Opera Exchange, . 

бо рред up some gin,/sat in to the’ cork каше, 

Mr. Fay was there, "singing "The Maid of the M111"; 

Then we thought at breeze alghg and take a walk, 

Then we lost 8 , 
-("I turned ei ue later арта at ‚утв s laco, 

in 


a 











What a’y' msn, she Bays, аў two o'clock, 
г I'm not in Business here fo guy в" like ui; 

We've only shad a reid last fesk, I've en warned twice, 

Gear marit, I've ke ,8 decent Jfiousé for twenty years, Skea as, ‹ 

There's three gents from the Bucking ub upstairs now, 

i'n going to retire and Jive оп a farmy she says, 

There's no money in it row, what withihe amage dane, 

And the reputation the place gets, t of a few bar-flies, 

I've kept.a clean house for twenty years, she says, 

And tke gents from the Buck ingham dup know they're safe here; 

You was wel] 1ntroducéd, but this Ав the last of you, 

Get me в women, I seid; you're tob drunk, she ssid, 


But she gave me а bed, апі :в bath, and hem and’ eggs, 
Апа now you go get a shave, 925818; а аодчнеь, ` 
Myrtle e aM E. te ete! vg Ков - Riak- je 


“We'd just 8016 up, the alley, а’ fly сор оате alng 
Looking for tro ble; committing a nuisance, hé pe 
You come оп; ^to. j e station. /I'm sorry, I seid, 
It'e no usd being sorry, he gaidi 16+ me gef my hat, I said, 
Well by &^st ie of luck who came by but ud M os 








эйе; 
: axi ak then let it arene, 
hese 5 gents’ е are particuler f plends of mine, ; 
-Wasn't it'luck! Then we weht to the Gorman- Club, Gns Kon А 
da Жә and Mr. Donavan and his friend Ieeeimeby, — wba ve 
Founttsrut, I want to get home, seid the cabman, 
We all ‚80 the seme way home, said Иг.Попауап, 
Cheer р, Trixie and Stella; and put his foot through the window, 
The néxtjI know the old cab was hauled up on the avenue, 
And the cabman and little Ben Levin the tailor, 
The $ne who read George Meredith, 
Were running а hundred ysrds on а bet, 
Алі Mr.Donavan holding the watch. 
‚ 80 I got out to see the sunrise, and walked home, 
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НЕ DO THE POLICE IN DIFFERENT VOICES: Part 11. w^ we 


” 


| О 
Я дл оа i T А » РУ x P o 
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I think we mot first in rats' alley, 
Where the dead men lost their bones, 
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On “An Early Flemish Painter” by Ronald Firbank 


By MxmaM J. Benxovirz 
Skidmore College 


ONALD FIRBANK'S only excursion into the world of journalism 

came with an article, heretofore unrecorded, called *An Early Flemish 

Painter." Signed Arthur Firbank, it was published in The Academy for Sep- 
tember 28 1907.1 

That Lord Alfred Douglas was editor of The Academy facilitated the pub- 
lication of Firbank’s article. Firbank had commenced an acquaintance with 
Douglas by letter in February 1905, fostered it by sending two photographs 
of himself and a copy of his first book, Odette D’Antrevernes and A Study in 
Temperament, to Douglas in June 1905, and advanced it in October by 
accepting an invitation to luncheon and afterward lavishing autumn flowers 
on Lady Douglas. Late spring 1907, then, marked a friendship between 
Douglas and Firbank of more than two years’ duration.’ At that time Doug- 
las was assured of the editorship of The Academy, and he gave Firbank two 
or three books to review for it. Forrest Reid, who knew Firbank in his first 
year at Cambridge, 1906-1907, recalled in Private Road his “fitful and half- 
comical struggles with a volume on Memlinc.” * 

No review by Ronald Firbank appeared in The Academy. If he wrote one 
and Douglas found it unacceptable, it was not the first time that Douglas 
had discouraged Firbank in an attempt at journalism. Earlier, Firbank had 
shown Douglas something intended for The English Review, a periodical 
which Т. М. H. Crosland published from October 20 1905 to February 17 
1906, Douglas was a contributor; and because of their friendship Firbank 
expected help in getting his own essay into print. What the essay was is 
unknown, but Douglas, in an undated letter, said plainly that it was “no 
good for the English Review.” He explained: 

It is not long enough, it is not worked out, & it has nothing particularly 
new in it. In fact from the point of view of journalism it is absolutely 
worthless. If you want to go in for journalism you must write on actual 


topics or learn not to waste space by such phrases as “in the short space 
at our disposal” et cet: which are cliches of the worst type. 


1 Vol 73, р 948. For help with the materials of this article I am grateful to Robert Murray Davis. 


2 For a fuller account see my “Notes Toward a Chapter of Biography Alfred Douglas and 
. Ronald Firbank” BNYPL xvn (March 1963) [143]-151. I ее. there that the two ma 
not have met after December 1905. I am now convinced that they did, continuing their friend- 
ship and meeting occasionally for a number of years. Evidence to that effect is irrelevant here. 


8 (London 1940) p 55. 
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He went on to attack journalism and to state that he wrote for the weekly 
papers, which he “loathed,” only because he must. Then he said: 


You are clever & have got ideas, your letters are quite amusing & you will 
probably end by writing something good; but in the meantime I should 
leave the papers severely alone. If you wrote any thing really great & fine 
they wouldn't even look at it. The only thing they want are either heavy 
solidity or a sort of two-penny-halfpenny superficial smartness. 


In a letter of December 23 1905, he affirmed this opinion. Having recently 
read Firbank's "Souvenir d'Automne,” at its author's request, Douglas spoke 
of its charm and, with the rejected article obviously in mind, added, "You 
are much better when you stick to your own line of imaginative & descrip- 
tive suggestion than when you are trying to be practical." * 

Firbank refused to give up. His parents were attempting to have him edu- 
cated for a career in diplomacy; but he meant to be a writer, and he saw in 
Douglas’ editorship of The Academy, which began in summer 1907, too 
good an opportunity to let go. As Reid said, Firbank had the "conscience 
and determination" of an artist. Two failures — the article intended for The 
English Review and the critique of the book about Memling — did not dis- 
courage him. And sure enough his third attempt succeeded. 

At the end of August 1907, on the way from Harwich to Brussels, Firbank 
made a brief stay in Bruges. There he visited the Exposition de la Toison 
d'Or, where he saw a portrait of Charles V attributed to Jan Gossaert, some- 
times called Jan de Mabuse. By August 31 Firbank had moved on for a day 
in Ghent, and by September 1 he was in Brussels." In that city he may have 
established a practice which was to serve him throughout his life, writing in 
his hotel room. Or he may have waited for his return to England. In either 
case, he found inspiration in his recollection of the portrait of the Emperor 
Charles for the short article “Ап Early Flemish Painter." 

In it, Firbank followed Douglas advice. He avoided clichés and wrote 
“оп actual topics," the portrait and its probable painter, Jan Gossaert. But 
he also managed to include some of his "own line of imaginative & descrip- 
tive suggestion." The article begins by presenting Firbank's impression of 
the “wonderful portrait of Charles Quint.” It reads, 


The face, long and slightly upturned, appears like a wax mask chiselled 
to rare distinction against its sombre setting. The eyes, full of thought, 


4 The letters from Douglas to Firbank quoted herein are in my possession. “Souvenir d'Automne" 
appeared in the Supplement to The King and His Navy and Army ххі (December 2 1905) 11. 
5 These dates are determined by postcards which Firbank sent to his sister. They are the prop- 
erty of a private collector. 
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seem a little weary; the lips, parted, inhale, one would say, some sweet 
perfume; the hair, descending low upon the neck, falls from beneath the 
brim of a black velvet hat, aslant, encrusted with pearls, whilst on a round 
jewel one reads the inscription: Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis. 


“Actual” or “imaginative & descriptive” or both, the essay is unmistakably 
Firbank’s. “Weary,” for example, was a favourite epithet, especially when 
applied to eyes. His perceptions are supported by material details. His love 
of beauty and colour is evident, and his eccentric syntax occurs in the latter 
part of the article. Even the simple, closing sentences affirm his preference 
for suggestion rather than statement. Firbank wrote of Gossaert’s work as 
influenced at once by the Flemish School and the Italian Renaissance, and 
he concluded about the artist, “Like a man unable to decide whether he 
shall turn to the right or the left, he tries to make a compromise, a blending 
of both. The effect is curious.” He hardly needed to sign the version of his 
name by which he was most easily recognized in 1907, Arthur Firbank. 





A Note on Two Nineteenth-Century German 
Editions of Theodore Winthrop’s John Brent 


By Frank BERGMANN 
Frankfurt University, Frankfurt am Main 


N HIS recent study of Theodore Winthrop, Elbridge Colby devotes a 
special section to Winthrop’s reputation in Great Britain in the 1860s 
and the 1880s. With equal justification, he could have added a note on 
Winthrop’s reputation in Germany for the same period. Though Winthrop 
has been ignored in recent German accounts of American literature, his work 
did not fall into oblivion until the end of the nineteenth century.? The Lon- 
don Reader of July 1865 was wrong in declaring “that the Westminster 
Review had introduced Winthrop ‘probably, to almost every reader on this 
side of the Atlantic, for the first time. ” ® The German public had access to 
one of Winthrop’s works in translation one year before the Reader was to 
make its statement. Furthermore, a German edition of John Brent in the 
original language was available seventeen years before the first British edi- 
tions of Winthrop’s novels appeared.* 


I 


In 1864 a Leipzig publisher brought out a German translation of a novel by 
Winthrop under the sensational title of Eine Liebesjagd auf den Prairien.° 
The original title may never be positively identified as there seems to be no 
copy available of this translation,’ but there is little doubt that it is John 
Brent, whose final chapter is entitled “The Last of a Love-Chase”: in all of 
Winthrop's novels, the only love-chase across the prairie occurs in John Brent. 


1 Theodore Winthrop (New York 1985) 141-143. 

2 Winthrop is briefly discussed in the most ambitious 19th-century German history of American 
literature: Karl Knortz, Geschichte der Nordamerikanischen Literatur (Berlin, Listendder 
1891) п 468. 

8 Colby 143. 

* According to Colby (142) the British editions appeared in 1883. 

5 Eine Liebesjagd auf den Prairien. Von Theodore Winthrop. Nach der 10. amerikanischen 
Ausgabe übersetzt. 2 Bünde (309 $.) (= Neue deutsche Romanbibliothek, 30.31. Bd.). Leip- 
zig: Gerhard, 1864. The entry is from: Christian Gottlob Kayser Vollständiges Bücher-Lexikon, 
Sechszehnter Theil (Leipzig, Weigel 1866) 263. 

$ The original title of Liebesjagd is “Not identified” by Richard Mummendey Die schóne 
Literatur der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika in deutschen Übersetzungen (Bonn 1961) 184, 
entry 1832. Mummendey cites war damages to German libraries as one reason for occasional 
incomplete entries. The present writer was unable to obtain a copy of E und through the 
German inter-library loan system; even the Leipzig University Library does not have one. 
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John Brent seems to have been selected for publication in the popular 
series Neue deutsche Romanbibliothek because of its initial success in the 
United States.’ Probably to make sure that the German reader — to whose 
attention Winthrop had not yet come, either as writer or as hero of the 
Civil War — would notice the book, a title revealing the most thrilling 
elements of the novel was shrewdly substituted for the rather neutral title 
John Brent. The words “love” and “chase,” especially in close association, 
could not fail to arouse the female reader's interest, while the word “prairies,” 
cherished at least since Cooper's Leatherstocking tales? would convey the 
appeal of the unlimited expanse of the American West to a people emigrat- 
ing in ever larger numbers, just as the book’s Lancashire poor, from an 
hopeless environment to the New World. 


II 


Two years after the translation of 1864, another Leipzig publisher brought 
out a handsomely printed English edition of John Brent.® Collation shows 
that the complete text was reprinted, very carefully, from new plates, in 
very clear, easily readable type superior to that of the Ticknor & Fields edi- 
tions. The most surprising feature of the volume is perhaps not its textual 
accuracy but George William Curtis’ “Biographical Sketch of the Author" 
( vii-xix), prefacing the text of the novel (1—218) 1: German readers capable 


7 For the printing record of John Brent, see Elbridge Colby "More Facts About the Publishin 
of Theodore Winthrop's Novels" Bulletin of The New York Public Library uxx (Мау 1965) 
314-316. The translator used the tenth American edition (printing) issued on Oct 30 1862. 


8 The novel presents some reminders: Cooper's ghost is — somewhat mockingly — invoked in 
ch 4 when John Brent is first described by Ri Wade; Hugh Clitheroe read of the 
praíries in Irving and of the Indians in Cooper. 

The title of the translation was aptly chosen. Colby points out that the pursuit scene із the 
most widely quoted and anthologized passage of the novel. "Chase" raises expectations of horses 
and horsemanship and prepares the reader for Don Fulano. 


9 John Brent. A Novel by Theodore Winthrop, Author of Cecil Dreeme. In one volume. Dürr's 
Collection of Standard American and British Authors. Edited by William E Drugulin. Vol 69 
(Letpzig, Alphons Dürr 1866) xix, 218 p. 
10 The book was printed by А. Edelmann, Leipzig; its price was % Thaler (13.64). There are 
only a very few minor printing errors. 

The American edition of John Brent used for collation was that by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, New York, published, according to Colby (183—184), in 1899 and printed from the original 
stereotyped plates of 1862 first used for the Ticknor & Fields editions. 


11 Colby (188) notes that Curtis’ sketch first appeared in The Ailantic Monthly vm (Aug 
1801) 242-248 and was slightly revised for serving as preface to Cecil Dreeme. Since the Dürr 
version is the revised one, and since the title page introduces Winthrop as the author of Cecil 
Dreeme, it seems certain that Diirr’s editor Drugulin had read Cecil Dreeme but preferred to 
print John Brent as the better of the two or as the one more likely to interest the educated 
German reader. 
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of reading John Brent in the original (there was no need to change the title 
for them) had the benefit not only of a competent, reasonably priced, easily 
available text but also of the best introduction to the author’s life that had 


yet appeared. 





Anonymous German woodcut. 
Prints Diviston 


The Three Bears from Southey to Tolstoy 


By Wannen U. OBER 
University of Waterloo, Ontario 


T HAS BEEN said more than once that Robert Southey will be remem- 
bered as the author of “The Three Bears.” ! However much the apologist 
for the author of The Life of Nelson (not to mention Roderick, “The Battle 
of Blenheim,” and “My Days among the Dead Are Passed”) may dispute the 
justice of the verdict, he is not likely to dispute the fact that the verdict has 
been rendered. The author of “The Three Bears” recorded for the Western 
World a tale which, since its publication in 1837, has become a classic, not 
only in English but also in other European languages as well. “The Three 
Bears” is sometimes cited as an excellent example of a literary fairy-tale that 
has been seized upon by the folk and thrust back into the tradition. The 
tale has received special attention by folklorists, specialists in children’s 
literature, and specialists in comparative literature, as well as by the general 
public with nostalgic memories of a beloved tale of the nursery. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to discuss the two earliest recorded 
versions of the tale, those of Southey and Eleanor Mure; to consider possi- 
ble sources of the tale; to review briefly the progress of The Three Bears 
after Southey; and, finally, to examine the most noteworthy later version of 
the tale, that of Leo Tolstoy. 

Robert Southey’s version of “The Three Bears” cannot be regarded as the 
earliest extant version, since Eleanor Mure completed her exquisite manu- 
script version in 1831. There is no doubt, of course, that Miss Mure’s “The 
Story of the Three Bears, metrically related, with illustrations locating it at 
Cecil Lodge in September 1831” antedates the earliest published form of 
the story, that of Southey. Her version of the tale, “put into verse and embel- 
lished with drawings for a Birth-day Present to [her nephew] Horace Broke, 
Sept. 26: 1831,” was recently published by the Oxford University Press, 
Toronto and London, and by Henry Z. Walck, New York, in cooperation 
with the Toronto Public Library, which holds the original manuscript. Miss 
Mure, interestingly enough, speaks of the story as “the celebrated nursery 
tale.” This phrase would appear to be evidence that the story was well known 
in 1831, though it is possible that “celebrated” is ironical. The heroine of 
Miss Mure’s version, like Southey’s, is a little old lady rather than a little 


1 “The Industrious Poet: In Southey’s Workshop” Times (London) Literary Supplement 
(Apr 21 1945) 186; Leslie Stephen Studies of a Biographer 2nd ser (London 1902) ту 64. 
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girl. The old woman tests the bears’ milk, their chairs, and their beds before 
being caught. After the bears unsuccessfully try to burn her and drown her: 


They seize her before all the wondering people, 
And chuck her aloft on St. Paul's Church-yard steeple... 3 


In a recent article Joan М. Lexau, while on the whole warmly sympathetic 
to Southey as a human being and as a man of letters, says of Southey and 
“The Three Bears,” “Now it is known that he was not the author, an earlier 
manuscript of the story having been discovered in which it is described as ‘a 
celebrated tale." Miss Lexau quite properly continues, “Southey never 
claimed to have written it,” but the implication remains that Southey was 
not the author, solely because of Eleanor Mure’s prior claim.? Southey's let- 
ters, as we shall see, make it clear that The Three Bears were a part of his 
family tradition long before Miss Mure wrote and illustrated her charming 
version of the tale. Southey's story of "The Three Bears” did not appear in 
print, however, until 1837, when the Laureate included it in the omnium- 
gatherum entitled The Doctor, &c., the work which was a labor of love dur- 
ing the melancholy last years of his life. 

Southey’s version is the version that we all know, with the exception that 
his heroine is not Goldilocks or Silverhair; she is a little old woman whom 
the author repeatedly scolds for her meddling and trespassing. While the 
occupants are strolling in the woods she visits the house of The Three Bears: 
a Little, Small, Wee Bear, a Middle-sized Bear, and a Great, Huge Bear. 
She tries in turn the great pot of porridge — that of the Great, Huge Bear 
— which is too hot; the middle-sized pot of porridge — that of the Middle 
Bear — which is too cold; and the little pot of porridge — that of the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear — which in apparent defiance of the laws of nature is 
warmer than that in the middle-sized pot, and just right. After consuming 
the porridge of the Little, Small, Wee Bear, she tries the chairs of each of 
the bears. That of the Little, Small, Wee Bear proving to be just right, she 
seats herself in it “till the bottom of the chair came out, and down came hers, 
plump upon the ground." * Going upstairs, she tests the beds of The Three 
2 My thanks go to the Board of the Toronto Public Library and to the Oxford University Press 
for n to read in manuscript and to quote from the end-piece “About Eleanor Mure’s 


Story of the Three Bears" pre by Miss Judith St John, librarian in charge of the Osborne 
Collection of the Toronto Public Library, for the facsimile published by the Oxford University 
Press 


з “The Story of The Three Bears and the Man Who Didn't Write It" The Horn Book (Feb 
1964) 90. 

4 In the copy of Francis E. Barrow's The Apple Dumpling, and Other Stories for Young Boys 
and Girls (London 1852), in the Osborne Collection of the Toronto Public Library, "hers" 
has been deleted by a firm Victorian hand and "she" inserted before "came" (p 32). 
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Bears and falls fast asleep in the just-right bed of the Little, Small, Wee Bear. 
While the naughty old woman naps, the Bears return and discover the situa- 
tion: “SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY PORRIDGE!” asserts the Great, 
Huge Bear in Great, Huge, Black Letter. “SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY POR- 
RCE!” declares the Middle Bear in over-sized type. “Somebody has been at 
my porridge, and has eaten it all up!” squeaks the Little, Small, Wee Bear 
in tiny italics, And so on, through chairs and beds, until the little old woman 
is discovered in the bed of the Little, Small, Wee Bear, who awakens her 
with his sharp and shrill voice. She hastily departs through the open win- 
dow of the bed-chamber, “and,” says the author, “whether she broke her 
neck in the fall; or ran into the wood and was lost there; or found her way 
out of the wood, and was taken up by the constable and sent to the House 
of Correction for a vagrant as she was, I cannot tell. But the Three Bears 
never saw any thing more of her.” 5 

Southey’s “The Three Bears” likely had its genesis in the stories with which 
the Laureate regaled his children in Greta Hall, his Keswick home, stories 
most of which he had learned years before from his uncle William Tyler. 
Indeed, Kenneth Curry, Southey’s latest editor, flatly states that ““The Three 
Bears’ was a story he had learned from an uncle, William Tyler. . . .” ° Since 
Southey himself in The Doctor (1v 316) speaks of “The Three Bears” as one 
of Uncle William Dove's stories, Southey's description of his own uncle 
William provides convincing evidence that he did learn the tale from his 
uncle: 


William Tyler . . . was a remarkable person. Owing to some defect in 
his faculties, so anomalous in its kind that I never heard of a similar case, 
he could never be taught to read; the letters he could tell separately, 
but was utterly incapable of combining them, and taking in their mean- 
ing by the eye. He could write, and copy in a fair hand any thing that 
was set before him, whether in writing or in print; but it was done letter 
by letter without understanding a single word. As to self-government he 
was entirely incompetent, so much so that I think he could hardly be 
considered responsible as a moral being for his actions; yet he had an 
excellent memory, an observing eye, and a sort of half-saved shrewdness 
which would have qualifled him, had he been born two centuries earlier, 
to have worn motley, and figured with a cap and bells and a bauble in 
some baron’s hall. Never did I meet with any man so stored with old 
saws and anecdotes gathered up in the narrow sphere wherein he moved. 
I still remember many of them... . 


5 The Doctor, &c. (London 1837) 1v 318-26. 
6 New Letters of Robert Southey (New York 1965) п 67 n. 
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I often regret that my memory should have retained so few of the tra- 
ditional tales and proverbial expressions which I heard from him, more 
certainly than from all other persons in the course of my life. Some of 
them have been lately recalled to my recollection by Grimm’s Collection.” 


Although “The Three Bears” was not published in The Doctor until 1837, 
it is clear that by 1813 at the latest the tale had become a tradition in 
Southey’s family. Visiting at the home of his uncle Herbert Hill in Streatham, 
Southey wrote his wife on September 5 1813: “Yesterday after dinner I told 
the story of the Three Bears [to the children of his uncle] with universal 
applause.” On September 16 he wrote Mrs Southey: “Т... have raised all 
three [of his uncle’s children] to the peerage, in honour of the parts they 
bear by similitude in their favourite story by the names of Duke Bruin, 
Marquis Bruin, and Earl Bruin. . . ." * And on September 20 Southey wrote 
his daughter, Edith May: 

They [the Hill children] are very good children, and are grown very 
fond of me. I tickle and toss them wherever we meet, and sometimes 
kiss Duke Bruin, who is Ursa Major or the Great Bear, and is the best 
kissing of the three. But kissing him is a very different thing from kissing 
my own Bertha Bruin, and Kate, and Isabee-bo-bell. My aunt would be 
very willing to visit us, and bring the three Bears with her; but I fear my 
uncle will not be persuaded to move. Earl Bruin, the little wee Bear, is 


very little older than Isabel, and does not talk; but Marquis Bruin, the 
middle Bear, has an ursine language of his own which is very winning. 


Whether or not Southey's immediate source for his "Three Bears" was one 
of his Uncle William's stories — and the evidence is most convincing that it 
was — the question arises concerning the ultimate source. Where did Uncle 
William (or Southey) find the story? In his More English Fairy Tales, pub- 
lished in 1894, Joseph Jacobs presents the story “Scrapefoot,” concerning a 
fox who visits the Bears’ Castle, sits in “one big, one middling, and one little 
chair.” After breaking the small chair, he finds three saucers filled with milk. 
After drinking all the milk in the small saucer, Scrapefoot goes upstairs, tries 
the three beds that he finds there, and falls asleep in the smallest. On return- 
ing, the three bears discuss the best method of disposing of the slumbering 
intruder: “Let’s hang him,” says the big bear. “Let’s drown him,” suggests 
the middling bear. (These suggestions are reminiscent of the bears’ unsuc- 


т The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey ed Charles С. Southey 2nd ed (London 
1850) 1 11-12, 90. 


8 New Letters п 67, 72. 
9 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey ed John W. Warter (London 1856) п 328. 
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cessful attempts to burn and drown the old woman in Miss Mure’s version. ) 
"Let's throw him out of the window,” says the little bear, whose suggestion 
is immediately acted upon. Scrapefoot gallops home and never goes near 
the Bears’ Castle again. 

Jacobs says (writing in 1894?) that “Scrapefoot” was collected from a 
person “who heard it from her mother over forty years ago.” “This remark- 
able variant,” continues Jacobs, “raises the question whether Southey did 
anything more than transform Scrapefoot into his naughty old woman, who 
in her turn has been transformed by popular tradition into the naughty girl 
Silverhair . . . I think that there can be little doubt that in . . . [“Scrape- 
foot"] we have now recovered this [tale] in its original form. If this is so, we 
may here have one more incident of the great northern beast epic of bear 
and fox..." 1 

Though the unsigned introduction of the Limited Editions Club's “The 
Three Bears” reviews with approval Jacobs’ notes оп Southey's version and 
“Scrapefoot,” Jacobs’ theory is by no means universally accepted.“ Mary I. 
Shamburger and Vera R. Lachmann, writing in Journal of American Folk- 
lore,? suggest that Southey's sources for "The Three Bears" are two in num- 
ber: "Sneewittchen" (from Grimm's collection) and a Norwegian tale. 
Shamburger and Lachmann summarize the story of Snow White as follows: 


In the Grimm collection, Tale 43 (53 in the later edition) is "Snee- 
wittchen." The version of this story by Jacob Grimm describes the king's 
daughter who, after escaping the death ordered by her stepmother, comes 
to a little house in the woods. The house belongs to seven dwarfs, who are 
not at home when she arrives. No matter, the king's daughter enters, 
makes herself at home, drinks and eats a little from the cup and plate of 
each dwarf, and after trying all the beds, finally falls asleep in the bed 
of the seventh dwarf. When the dwarfs come home, they look around in 
amazement and begin asking questions. "Who has eaten from my little 
plate?" "Who has taken some of my little vegetable?" "Who has taken 
some of my little bread?” “Who has drunk out of my little cup?” “Who 
has cut with my little knife?” Later they see that some one has been lying 
in their beds and finally discover Sneewittchen. 


10 More English Fairy Tales (London 1894) 87-90, 228—229. 

11 (New York 1949). The Limited Editions Club version, incidentally, is apparently identical 

with the version in The Doctor, except that Goldilocks is substituted for the little old woman. 
Jacobs has recently been described as a “knowledgeable folklorist” who “rewrote all his sources 

to please children” Richard M. Dorson in the Foreword (p vil) to Folktales of England ed 

Katharine M. Briggs and Ruth L. Tongue (Chicago 1965). But Dorson speaks of Jacobs’ “veneer 

of scholarship.” 

12 “Southey and “The Three Bears’ " rr (1946) 401, 402. 
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The authors suggest that Southey took the second source, the Norwegian 
tale, from oral tradition: 


According to the Norwegian tale, the king’s daughter comes to a cave 
inhabited by three bears (really Russian princes who cast off their bear- 
skins at night). The king’s daughter finds the interior of the cave very 
comfortable. Food and drink, especially porridge, are waiting on the 
table; she sees beds nearby, and after a good meal, she chooses the bed 
she prefers and lies not on, but underneath it! 


Just as Jacobs’ theory concerning the origin of "The Three Bears” has re- 
ceived support, so has Shamburger and Lachmann’s. The Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend (1950; m 1110) 
summarizes Shamburger and Lachmann’s article and implies that it is 
authoritative. 

Perhaps the latest speculation concerning the origin of the tale is that of 
E. D. Phillips (“The Three Bears,” reprinted in Alan Dundes’ The Study of 
Folklore [Englewood Cliffs 1965]). Phillips cites a ceremony observed in 
the eighteenth century among the Voguls of Western Siberia by Philipp 
Johann von Strahlenberg. In the ceremony the heads of three bears killed 
in the hunt were set up at a table in a house in a wood, and the bears were 
“honored with an elaborate ceremony to avert guilt.” Thus, suggests Phillips, 
the tale may have had its remote origin in ritual (p 85-87). 


Whatever the source of the tale, it was speedily taken to the heart of the 
people. What was apparently the first development of the story during the 
lifetime of Southey was George Nicol’s metrical version which pleased 
the Laureate greatly. Southey wrote on July 3 1837, “George Nicol has sent 
me his version of the ‘Bears,’ fulfilling thereby an expectation which I had 
confidently expressed to Bertha and Kate, that a child’s book would be made 
of that great history. He has done it very well, and I shall write incog., by 
the hand of one of my daughters, to thank him accordingly." * 

Nicol’s dedication, in part, follows: 

Unknown Author of “The Doctor,” 

Great, original Concoctor 

Of the rare story of the Bears, 

Their porridge-pots, their beds and chairs, 
Which you with condescending pen, 


To please “good little women and men,” 
Have writ — I pray you to excuse 


18 Selections лу 521. 
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The freedom of my rhyming muse, 
For having ventured to rehearse 
This tale of your’s in jingling verse; 
But fearing in your book it might 
Escape some little people’s sight, 

I did not like that one should lose 
What will them all so much amuse.!* 


In speaking of the absorption of “The Three Bears” into folklore, Joseph 
Jacobs says, “The Three Bears is the only example I know of where a tale 
that can be definitely traced to a specific author has become a folk-tale. Not 
alone is this so, but the folk has developed the tale in a curious and instruc- 
tive way, by substituting a pretty little girl with golden locks for the naughty 
old woman. In Southey’s version there is nothing of little Silverhair as the 
heroine; she seems to have been introduced in a metrical version by G[eorge] 
N[icol], much bepraised by Southey.” 15 As Miss Judith St John, in “About 
Eleanor Mure’s Story of the Three Bears,” points out, G[eorge] N[icol]’s 
version, like those of Southey and Miss Mure, concerns a little old woman 
and not a little girl. The old woman, however, had been supplanted by little 
Silver-Hair by the time of publication of Joseph Cundall's A Treasury of 
Pleasure: Books for Young Children (London 1850). Cundall says in his 
introduction (p v), ^Ihe 'Story of the Three Bears' is a very old Nursery 
Tale, but it never was so well told as by.the great poet Southey, whose 
version I have (with permission) given you, only I have made the intruder 
a little girl instead of an old woman. This I did because I found that the tale 
is better known with Silver-Hair [and this only thirteen years after the first 
publication of the tale!], and because there are so many other stories of old 
women.” As is well known, in later versions of the tale Silver-Hair became 
Goldenlocks and, finally, Goldilocks. Ever since its first publication in The 
Doctor, the tale has retained its popularity.® 


14 The Three Bears; The Wolf and the Seven Kids; The Vizier and the Woodman (London 
1841) 5-6. 


18 English Fairy Tales 3rd ed rev (London 1907) 241. 


16 Besides those versions already cited, see, for example, the following: Aunt Friendly’s Nursery 
Keepsake (London 1870?); F. J. H. Darton A Wonder Book of Beasts (London n d); S. Baring 
Gould A Book of Fairy Tales (London 1895); Leslie Brooke Golden Goose Book (London 
1905); The Three Bears (Hurd & Houghton's Large Series — Indestructible) (New York 
nd); Andrew Lang The Green Fairy Book (London 1892); The Three Bears (Father Tuck’s 
Play & Pleasure Series) (New York nd). The last named version adds a startling fillip to the 
story; after Goldilocks’ escape, Papa Bear writes to Father Tuck to seek his advice in prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the unfortunate episode. Father Tuck’s response is to suggest that a notice 
be posted: “Any girls or boys found sleeping in the little ers bed after today will be 
prosecuted." 
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Of all the many versions since those of Robert Southey and Eleanor Mure, 
however, the one with the greatest interest for the serious student must 
remain that of Leo Nikolayevich Tolstoy, who translated it into Russian for 
his collection of reading materials for children, The New Alphabet, in 1874— 
75. “For The New Alphabet,” says N. N. Gusev, “Tolstoy wrote more than 
100 new stories and fairy tales, beginning with the wonderful three-line little 
stories and ending with the story ‘Filippok’ and the fairy tale “The Three 
Bears, which were much loved by children and were subsequently repub- 
lished many times.” Indeed an edition of Tolstoy’s “The Three Bears” run- 
ning to 500,000 copies is reported to have been sold out as late as 1961." 
It is difficult to identify the source of Tolstoy’s translation. The editors of the 
monumental Complete Works of Tolstoy say erroneously of his “The Three 
Bears,” that it is 

A re-doing of the first half and a translation, quite close to the original, 
from the French, of the second half of the fairy tale “Une fille nommeé 
[sic] boucles d’orées [sic], ou Les trois ours” (“The Girl Golden Curls, 


or The Three Bears”). No manuscript traces of the re-doing and of the 
translation of this fairy tale have been preserved.!5 


А later Russian commentator on the editorial work on the Complete Works, 
while praising the editors, points out, without suggesting the real source, 
that the editors give an erroneous source for “The Three Bears." 19 

Tolstoy's heroine is a little girl who happens upon the bear family's house 
while lost in the woods. We are told by the author at the outset that the bear- 
father is Mixail Ivanyé, the mother is Nastas'ja Petrovna, and the baby bear 
is Misutka. Since the bears have gone for a stroll, the little girl tastes each 
of their three cups of soup, big, middle-sized, and little — "and Misutka's 
soup seemed to her the best of all." In trying out their three chairs — big, 
middle-sized, and little — the little girl breaks the smallest chair. Then she 
goes into the bedroom and lies down on each of the three beds — big, mid- 
dle-sized, and little — "the little bed was just exactly right for her, and she 


17 Leo Ntkolaevié Tolstoj — М k Biografá s 1870 po 1881 God (Moscow 1963) 205, 
113. This quotation, like all of those that follow from Russian sources, is here translated from 
the Russian by Prof Kenneth H. Ober. 

18 L. М. Tolstoj Polnoe Sobranie Socineni] xx1 (Moscow 1957) 622-23. 

18 “О "Tubilejnom' Sobranii So&tnenij Tolstogo" Literaturnoe Nasledstvo (Vol uxx, Book 2) — 
Leo Tolstoy (Book 2) (Moscow 1961) 471. It is quite possible that Tolstoy was introduced to 
The Three Bears by Skyler, the American consul at Moscow, who gave him “The First, Second 
and Third Readers,” apparently in 1868. (Henri Troyat Tolstoy trans Nancy Amphoux [New 
York 1967] 331). At least one American reader of the period contained the story, See Lewis B. 
Monroe The Second Reader (Philadelphia [ca1873]) 103-11. 
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fell asleep.” Upon the bears’ return, Mixail Ivanyé sees his cup and roars 
“in a terrible voice’: “WHO HAS BEEN EATING FROM MY CUP!" 
Nastas'ja Petrovna roars (“not so loudly"): “WHO HAS BEEN EATING FROM 
my cup!” Misutka squeaks “in a thin voice": “Who has been eating from my 
cup and ate it all ир? And so on, through the chairs and the beds. 

A letter from Tolstoy to N. M. Nagornov, dated 8 March 1875, in which 
the author gives directions for printing “The Three Bears,” reveals that 
Tolstoy was just as interested as Southey was in using the resources of differ- 
ent sizes of type to emphasize the differences in volume and pitch in the 
bears' voices: Tolstoy says: "In the fairy tale The Three Bears, which must 
be inserted, what is written in large, medium, and small type is to be set up 
in the same way in different types. The largest is as on the first sheet, only 
blacker, and the smallest in petit." ?? 

Upon discovering the little girl asleep in his bed, Misutka tries to bite 
her. "The little girl opened her eyes, saw the bears, and dashed to the win- 
dow. The window was open, she jumped out the window and ran away. And 
the bears did not catch her." 

Tolstoy's version is noteworthy in that he has used a source in which the 
bears are a cozy little family (the undated version of "Father Tuck" previ- 
ously cited, for example, speaks of Mr. (Papa) Bear, Mrs. Bear, and Sonny). 
Tolstoy adds a certain daintiness to the tale through the names given to the 
bears (though he does not name the little girl). He has omitted Southey's 
didacticism and moralizing, but he has been careful to retain Southey's 
typographical tricks in the speeches of the bears.” 

And in 'Tolstoy's version, as in all the other variations in the Tale of The 
Three Bears, can be recognized the story that Robert Southey saved from 
oblivion and recorded in 1837 for the pleasure of children since. Despite 
Eleanor Mure's independent version, the story of Scrapefoot, and the vari- 
ous possible sources suggested which are convincing evidence of the tale's 
widespread occurrence among the folk, it would appear that justice would 
require that we continue to recognize Robert Southey (with his Uncle 
William) as the author of "The Three Bears," insofar as it is possible to 
identify a single author.” 


20 Polnoe Sobranie Sodinenij тхи (Moscow 1953) 157. 

21 xxi 83-85. 

22 Mr Bertram В. Davis of Bristol, England, without whose help this article would not have 
been written, has my thanks. My thanks also go to my brother, Prof Kenneth H. Ober of Illinois 
State University, without whose help this article could not have been written, and to my col- 
league, Prof Edmund Heler of Waterloo. 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 


July 1 1967. – June 30 1968 


Н 15 report of the Library for ne last full fiscal year presents a e 

of changes in the Board of Trustees and in the administrative staff, 
changes in physical plant, and a summary as well as a tabulation of financial 
and statistical data. This Annual Report is also published as a separate 
pamphlet, available free. Additional matter in the separate consists of the 
roster of the Board of Trustees, with their present committee assignments, 
the roster of the officers and chiefs of branches and divisions as of Decem- 
ber 1 1968, and suggested forms for legacies to the Library. 


ж ж * 


TRUSTEES 
Elihu Root Jr, Honorary Trustee since 1963 and Trustee from 1937 to that 
time, died on August 27 1967, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Trustee since 1940, died on December 2 1967. 


The Most Reverend Terence J. Cooke, Archbishop of New York, was elected 
a Trustee (Class of 1971) on May 8 1968 to succeed Cardinal Spellman. 


Mr Osborn Elliott was elected a Trustee (Class of 1970) on January 10 1968 
to fill a vacancy on the Board. 

* * * 

STAFF 

In The Research Libraries, Mr David C. Maclay, Chief of the Stack Mainte- 
nance and Delivery Division since 1962, retired on July 15 1967. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Louis Mintz, former Chief of the Annex Division, on Septem- 
ber 11 1967. 
Mrs Jane Waite Vail was appointed Acting Chief of the Annex Division on 
November 1 1967 pending decisions with respect to the future utilization of 
` Annex space. 
Miss Dora Steinglass was appointed Chief of the Jewish Division on August 1 
1967. 
Dr John D. Gordan, Chief of the Berg Collection since its establishment, 
died on March 10 1968. 
Mr Karl Kup, Adviser to the Spencer Collection since 1934 and Chief of the 
Prints Division since 1942, retired on June 30 1968. From 1956 until April 
1966 Mr Kup had served also as Chief of the Art and Architecture Division. 
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In The Branch Libraries, Mr David Turiel was appointed Chief of the Book 

Ordering Office on September 1 1967. 

Mr Emanuel G. Tamir was appointed Chief of the Cataloging Office on 

September 1 1967. 

Miss Margaret C. Scoggin* retired as Coordinator of Young Adult Services 

at the end of 1967. She was succeeded by Miss Lillian Morrison on May 1 

1968. 

Miss Romana Javitz retired as Curator of Picture Collection on March 1 1968. 
ж ж ж 


Mr Lawrence Parke Murphy became Assistant to the Director on July 1 1967. 
He succeeds Mr James W. Henderson who had also been Acting Assistant 
to the Director since his appointment as Chief of The Research Libraries in 
1963. Miss Dawn Pohlman was appointed Assistant to the Deputy Director 
on September 11 1967, to succeed Mr Murphy. Miss Mildred L. Benson was 
also appointed an Assistant to the Deputy Director, on March 1 1968. 


Mr Paul L. St Pierre was appointed Chief of the newly established Systems 
Analysis and Data Processing Office on July 1 1967. 


Miss Marion L. Simmons, Chief of Public Relations, left on November 1 1967 
to join the staff of METRO. Miss Ruth F. Kimball became Chief of the new 
Public Relations Office on January 1 1968. 

Miss Frances Friscia became Assistant to the Controller on February 1 1968. 


Mr Bayard Schieffelin retired as Executive Officer on April 1 1968. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


During the past year several major changes were effected as a means of 
adopting the most modern techniques of administration and organization 
to the complex problems of the Library. A new Systems Analysis and Data 
Processing Office was established in July 1967 with temporary quarters in 
the Central Building. The new Office will study suggested applications of 
the electronic computer to Library operations and help to design the most 
efficient automation systems for the various departments of the Library. In 
the fall a formal training program was instituted to recruit and to train mem- 
bers of the staff in the skills and techniques of computer programming. In 
March 1968 the accounting functions of the Library were reorganized and 
the Accounting Office's name was changed to Controller's Office. 


* Died July 11 1968. 
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The Public Relations Office was also reorganized, in January 1968, and a 
new Press and Communications Office for The Branch Libraries was estab- 
lished in Room 103 of the Central Building. The existing Public Relations 
Office became a part of the Executive Office, with responsibilities for over-all 
Library publicity, in new quarters in Room 213 (which was converted from 
the former auditorium). 


A study of technical assistant, administrative assistant, and administrative 
associate positions in The Research Libraries and in the Executive Offices 
was completed in June 1968 and new classifications, more accurately reflect- 
ing the changing functions of these positions, were approved. 


THE BRANCH LIBRARIES 


The Branch Libraries continued to be sensitive to the changes and moods 
of the City and its people and reflected this empathy in all phases of branch 
activity. Counterbalancing a continued decrease in most branches in the 
number of books borrowed for home use was an increase in the use of branch 
libraries for reading and study which taxed available seating and table space. 
On busy days many branches had standing-room-only during the afternoon 
hours. In general, evening attendance was poor. 


Community interests continued to press for service on Saturdays in more 
branch libraries during the winter season but staff to accomplish this desir- 
able goal was not available. The appeal for Saturday service was expressed 
so strongly by the residents of the Washington Heights area that at their 
suggestion the local branch experimented with service on Saturdays instead 
of on Mondays. This experiment did not prove successful during the stipulated 
trial period. Relatively few people took advantage of the Saturday opening 
compared to those who had used the branch on Mondays and there was a 
proportionate drop in circulation. However, the trial schedule was extended 
to see if this might lead to more borrower awareness of the change and to a 
favorable adjustment to the new schedule which community leaders had 


sought. 


A considerable amount of organized staff discussion throughout the year led 
to a recommendation, approved by the Committee on The Branch Libraries, 
to adopt on July 1 1968 an “Open Access” policy for children. Under this 
plan a child, with the written approval of his parent, may use the reference 
resources and borrow circulating materials from the young adult and the 
adult collections in a branch library as well as from the children’s collection. 
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Variants of this plan are followed in many other public libraries and have 
proven beneficial to the child, primarily in the preparation of broadened 
school assignments. The results of the change of policy in The New York 
Public Branch Libraries will not be known for at least a year. 


The remodeling of the building which will house the Mid-Manhattan Library 
was started and selection of titles for the new collection was virtually com- 
pleted for those materials published to date. Two major steps were taken in 
line with the reorganization which will precede the opening of the new 
library. Expanded Telephone Reference Service began in mid-year in temp- 
orary space at the Donnell Library Center pending an ultimate move to its 
new quarters. Almost immediately this new unit began to provide greatly 
strengthened service to the public and, as had been hoped, made possible 
the rerouting of telephone calls for general routine information which pre- 
viously, of necessity, had been channeled to, and unduly taxed, The Research 
Libraries. No widespread public announcement of the new service will be 
made until Telephone Reference is located in its permanent quarters. The 
second change incorporated the collection of the Labor Education Library 
within the circulating and reference collections of the Adult Library of the 
Donnell Library Center. Formerly a separate unit of that library and with 
very limited hours, the change in location increased its availability to the 
reader. Ultimately, the special reader guidance service and the more unique 
materials of the former Labor Education Library will fall within the History 
and Social Science Department of the Mid-Manhattan Library. 


An active Capital Budget Program included the opening of three new library 
buildings. The Jefferson Market Branch Library, at 425 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, replaced the inadequate, out-moded building which since 1888 had 
housed the Jackson Square Branch on West 13th Street The new branch, stra- 
tegically located in the heart of Greenwich Village, attracted great publicity 
and acclaim for the imaginative architectural planning and treatment which 
permitted a much-loved, but unoccupied, Landmark Building to be put to 
such practical day-to-day use. The Woodlawn Heights Branch was relocated 
in new and larger air-conditioned quarters on Katonah Avenue in the Bronx, 
two blocks north of the old store-front building it had occupied for over 
thirty-five years. Following a somewhat similar pattern, the new Van Nest- 
Pelham Branch replaced an old store-front library on Rhinelander Avenue 
in the Bronx. The history of the Van Nest-Pelham Branch was typical of 
many of the Bronx branch libraries. It started as a deposit collection in a 
church in 1912, became a sub-branch of The New York Public Library in 
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1917, and in June 1968 made the move to a newly constructed, City-owned, 
one-story, air-conditioned structure of brick, polished granite, glass, and 
limestone. In addition to these major building replacements, twelve branches 
were repainted and repaired, and the Ottendorfer Branch, with a five-thou- 
sand-dollar contribution from a member of the public supplemented by City 
funds, was completely rewired and had new electrical fixtures installed. 


The Library for the Blind was renamed the Library for the Blind and Phys- 
ically Handicapped. The new name reflects the expanded service now offered 
not only to those who are legally blind but also to those who because of a 
physical handicap are unable to use the print and/or the format of the con- 
ventional book. 


An Executive Order of the Mayor transferred the jurisdiction, administration, 
and operation of the Municipal Archives and Records Center from The New 
York Public Library to the City Register on October 11 1967. 


The effort of the Library’s annual recruiting program was supplemented by 
a Federal grant to six library systems within the metropolitan area under the 
Library Services and Construction Act. This project, known as Library 
Futures, was planned as a cooperative program to attract and recruit college 
undergraduates to a career in library service through exposure to library 
work in a summer cadet program in each of the participating library systems. 
The project’s headquarters is located on the third floor of the Muhlenberg 
Branch Library. Also under the Library Services and Construction Act all 
former projects of The Branch Libraries were renewed and two new projects 
were approved. The first of these is the South Bronx Project designed to 
help the disadvantaged Spanish-speaking residents of an eight-branch area 
in the South Bronx. The second new project provided for the employment 
of a Reference Specialist assigned to the Bronx Borough Office as a field 
worker. This Librarian aids libraries in the Bronx through branch visits, 
on-the-job training, and expert guidance in building and servicing branch 
reference collections. At the close of the fiscal year on June 30 1968 the value 
of the current Federal and State Service grants to The Branch Libraries 
totaled $840,958. 


Reorganization of the public relations functions within the Library provided 
for the establishment of the Press and Communications Office of The Branch 
Libraries. This new office will issue press releases, publications, spot an- 
nouncements, and other news and information pieces related exclusively 
to the activities of the branch libraries. 
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An unexpected bequest of approximately $400,000 was received and will 
be used to support and expand the Orchestral Parts Collection at the General 
Library of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center. A gift earlier in the year 
had permitted the salvage of part of the Orchestral Collection of the former 
Music Library which had been withdrawn from service when that Library 
was incorporated into the Lincoln Center collection. Until this year, lack of 
funds made it impossible to maintain the sizeable collection of orchestral 
parts which had been a gift to the Library from the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. Small, non-profit, symphony orchestras have been severely handi- 
capped by loss of the use of this material and look forward to the new, 
enlarged, and freshened collection with great anticipation. 


Friends of the late Esther Johnston, a former Chief of The Branch Libraries, 
established in her honor a memorial scholarship fund to be used to aid branch 
staff attending library school. 


Negotiation between the Library and the City led to the acceptance and 
establishment of the new classification title, Information Assistant. Twenty- 
two Librarian positions were converted into twenty-six positions in the new 
title. It is expected that this classification will supplement present library 
programs by making it possible to employ staff in these new positions with 
broader educational interests and background than is possible under the 
clerical salary range. Information Assistants must have an undergraduate de- 
gree and will be assigned, under the supervision of librarians, to many duties 
which at the present time have had to be limited because of insufficient staff. 


THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Research Libraries continue to build their resources for advanced study 
and research in both number and kind. A report for another year will an- 
nounce the publication of a comprehensive guide to the research collections, 
after which it is anticipated that regular reporting on acquisitions and re- 
sources will take place as a feature of the Library’s Bulletin. In the meantime, 
mention should be made of a new area of collecting — the motion picture 
film. Initially such collecting will be limited almost entirely to documenta- 
tion of the dance. Special funds donated for this purpose have made it poss- 
ible to collect not only those dance films which are commercially and privately 
available but also to commission the filming of live rehearsals of ballets. In 
still another “non-book” area — that of recorded sound — it has been possible 
to preserve existing resources and to create new ones with the installation 
of a recording laboratory of first quality. This, too, has been made possible 
through special funds. 
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Continuing also is the Library’s program of making information about the 
research collections more generally known. To the list of catalogs available 
in book form have been added the Catalog of the Manuscript Division and 
the Catalog of the Theatre and Drama Collections (both published by G. K. 
Hall & Co., Boston), and the Catalogue of Japanese Illustrated Books and 
Manuscripts in the Spencer Collection of The New York Public Library 
(published by Shigeo Sorimachi, Tokyo). These catalogs have been produced 
in cooperation with the Library. The drama catalog is especially important 
in making a record of The Research Libraries’ drama resources, classified as 
literature and retained in the Central Building, available to readers in the 
Theatre Collection. There are now ten book catalogs devoted to specialized 
collections within The Research Libraries. 

Exhibitions have always been one of the important ways in which the Library 
speaks directly to its public. For the most part they have been created and 
mounted by regular members of the librarian staff. A large step forward was 
taken during the year when a full-time, professional exhibition assistant was 
added to the staff. 

Gaining knowledge of the Library’s research resources and learning how to 
guide readers in their use is a continual process for librarians but formal 
training programs are important first steps. An Intermediate Training Pro- 
gram was begun during the year as a bridge between the already-established 
Beginning Professional Training and Advanced Training programs and as a 
channel of communication for discussion of the Library’s principal problems 
and goals. 

These problems and goals were explored in a number of important studies 
and reports completed during the year. 

Existing space problems were thoroughly examined in a Library study which 
also outlines a plan for utilizing presently available space and proposes build- 
ing modifications which would provide space adequate for growth through 
the year 2000. 

Library Catalogs: Their Preservation and Maintenance by Photographic and 
Automated Techniques, published by the M. I. T. Press, sets forth a course 
of action for the preservation of the present catalog and for the automation 
of the bibliographic apparatus of The Research Libraries in the future. 


A study conducted under the guidance of the Business Office demonstrates 
the feasibility of air-conditioning the fifty-seven-year-old Central Building. 
Such an installation is a necessary step in the effort to protect the research 
collections from further deterioration. 
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Space, the catalogs, and preservation are only a few of the subjects given 
general consideration in a Library report on “The Improvement of the Col- 
lections and Services of The Research Libraries” which serves as a kind of 
master blue-print for future development. 


A report prepared by the American Council of Learned Societies makes a 
compelling argument for cooperation by The Research Libraries and public 
institutions of higher education in a systematic program that would be effec- 
tively responsive to their respective needs. 


Under the auspices of the Division of Library Development of The State 
Library, a survey of the use of The Reseach Libraries was begun by Nelson 
Associates in the spring of 1968 and continued during selected periods in the 
summer and fall. The results of this survey, which will be of great significance 
in implementing most of the programs mentioned above, will be published 
early in 1969. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT 


SUMMARY 


The Library's income for 1967/68 was $20,714,809.41; the Library's expendi- 
tures for the year were $21,924,537.47. The total income for 1967/68, how- 
ever, includes $549,201.79 in unexpended funds which can be used for 
restricted purposes only; there was an operating deficit of $1,704,003.79. in 
unrestricted, general funds. Details concerning income and expenditures in 
1967/68 are given in Table 1. 


In The Research Libraries 854,890 readers were recorded; they consulted 
2,392,728 volumes. (‘The use of many thousands of volumes from open refer- 
ence shelves was not recorded. ) 


The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,895,882 (a daily average of 7,904). 


Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30 1968: The Research 
Libraries, 4,001,673 * (not including manuscripts, maps, microforms, phono- 
records, prints, and sheet music); The Branch Libraries 3,141,728 (compris- 
ing 66.3% adult books, 2,083,882, and 33.7% juvenile books, 1,057 ,848). 
Grand total for the entire Library, 7,143,401.* 

* The decrease in the total number of volumes and pamphlets in The Research Libraries and 


in the grand total for the entire Library results from a change in reporting which is explained 
in Table 3, footnote 5, 
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In The Branch Libraries, the number of books and other materials issued 
for home use by 86 libraries, including Library Centers, The General Library 
of the Performing Arts, Regional Branches, Branches, and Bookmobiles, was 
11,787,496. 


414,562 volumes were added to the book stock of The Branch Libraries 
and over 52,313 items of non-book materials; deductions (withdrawals and 
missing) were 351,745 and 23,836 in the respective categories. 


Borrowers registered during the year numbered 325,802 (237,946 adult; 
87,856 juvenile) making a total of 985,984 registered borrowers (716,816 
adult; 269,168 juvenile) as of June 30 1968. 


Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30 1968 was 2422 of whom 824 were paid from private funds 
and 1598 were paid from public funds. 


Financial and statistical data are given in the following tables. More 
detailed financial data and the Schedule of Endowed Funds appear in the 
separately issued Report of the Auditor which is available upon request. 


Taste 1 Statement of Income and Expenditures — Operating 


Funds p 877 
Tame 2 Summary Record of Readers and of Volumes Con- 

sulted (The Research Libraries) р 679 
Taste З Material in The Research Libraries р 681 


TABLE 4 Statistics of Periodicals, Newspapers, and Other Mate- 
rials Published More Frequently than Once a Year 


(The Research Libraries) p 682 
Taste 5 Statistics of Books and Pamphlets Received (The Re- 
search Libraries) p 684 


Taste 6 Statistics of Materials Cataloged and Accessioned 
(Preparation Services) The Research Libraries 


р 
Taste 7 Size of The Research Libraries Catalogs р 
Tam 8 Circulation (The Branch Libraries) p 687 
Taste 9 Book and Non-Book Stock (The Branch Libraries) р 


Taste 10 Book and Non-Book Stock Additions and Deductions 
(The Branch Libraries) p 693 
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TABLE 3 
MATERIAL in THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Тоту 1 1967 тнкооон June 30 1968 


Gross Мат 








Jourd Amprriows WITHDRAWALS D eros ТОНЕ 30 
1967 1967-68 & Mrss1xG_ 1967 gg 1968 
Volumes? - 2 2 2 3,517,260 70,265 23,344** — 46921* 3,564,181* 
Pamphlet volumes‘ _ Е m 89,077 1,503 = 1,503 90,580 5 
Volumes of pamphlets not 
separately cataloged? _ Р 24,405 E 225 Tr 24,405 
Packages of unbound material _ 315,061 7,446 RR 7,446 322,507 
Manuscripts (items) _ E " 9,456,077 153,893 шшш 153,893 9,609,970 
Марз = = - Е E 283,285 4,266 21 4,245 287,530 
Microfilms (reels) . - - 80,207 6,673 ne. 6,673 86,880 
Micro-opaques (cards) - - 612,867 2,850 = 2,850 615,717 
Microfiches (fiches) - =- - 0 41,280 we 41,280 41,280 
Phonoreords - =- =- a 110,306 25,699 а 25,699 136,005 
Ргіпіз S = E = - 124,105 1711 D 1,711 125,816 
Sheet Music ~- - 2 č a 25,4807 2,954 * 222 2,954 28,434 
TOTALS = >: = - 14,638,130" 318,540 23,365 295175 14,933,305' 
—— = === 





1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 

з Includes all categories. 

3 Reflects the estimated 20,000 volumes of serials withdrawn from the collections and discarded when material 
was filmed. Previously not included in the statistics, this figure covers material filmed from the beginning 
of the film preservation program in The Research Libraries through June 30 1968. 

4Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 

в The 90,580 volumes contain 816,121 separately cataloged pamphlets. Prior to 1967/68 the number of pamphlets 
(rather than the number of volumes) was reported in the table. 

* Counting unit is volumes instead of pamphlets. 

1 Corrected figures. 

в Figures represent titles added to processed sheet music collections. Processed sheet music titles totalled 25,480 
as of July 1 1967, and 28,434 as of July 1 1968. 

* Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, photographs, posters, and other miscellaneous forms of 
material. 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS РовїлїнЕр More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Couniry of Publication) 


Tue ReszarcH Lisrariss, Jury 1 1967 THROUGH June 30 1968 


Aden (see South Arabia, 
Federation of) 

Afghanistan 1 

Albania 11 

Algeria 11 

Angola (Portugal) 16 

Argentina 264 

Australia 395 

Austria 253 

Azores (Portugal) 1 

Bahamas 4 

Barbados 6 

Basutoland (see Lesotho) 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 
(see Botswana) 

Belgium 470 

Bermuda 4 

Bolivia 25 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 

Botswana 7 

Brazil 171 

British Guiana (see Guyana) 

British Honduras 1 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

British Solomon Islands 1 


Cameroun, Federal Republic 
of 12 

Canada 1,008 

Cape id Islands (Portu- 


Cayman Islands 1 

Central African Republic 1 
Ceylon 29 

Chad, Republic of 3 

Chile 59 

в People’s Republic of 


China, National Republic of 
(Taiwan) 47 

Christmas Island (Australia) 1 

Colombia 88 

Comoro Archipelago 2 

Congo — Brazzaville 14 

Congo — Kinshasa (formerly 
Leopoldville) 9 


Corsica 1 

Costa Rica 30 

Cuba 48 

Cyprus 5 

Czechoslovakia 230 

Dahomey, Republic of 3 

Denmark 148 

Dominica (Windward Is- 
lands) 1 

Dominican Republic 16 

Ecuador 33 

El Salvador 17 

Egypt (see United Arab Re- 
public) 

England (see United King- 

om) 

Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 

Estonia (USSR) 11 

Ethiopia 6 

Falkland Islands and De- 
pendencies 1 

Fiji Islands 9 

Finland 78 

dcos (see French Repub- 

c 

French Guiana 1 

French Polynesia 2 

French Republic 1,001 

French Somaliland 2 

Friesland (see Netherlands) 

Gabon, Republic of 3 

Gambia 2 

Germany, Democratic Repub- 
lic of 173 

M Ep Federal Republic 
or j, 

Ghana 35 

Gibraltar 2 

Goa, Daman, & Diu (India) 2 

Great Britain (see United 
Kingdom) 

Greece 64 

ee (Windward Islands) 


Guam (US) 2 

Guatemala 18 

Guernsey (Channel Islands) 4 
Guinea, Republic of 2 
Guyana 11 

Haiti 10 
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Honduras 11 

Hong Kong 23 

Hungary 149 

Iceland 10 

India 710 

Indonesia, Republic of 62 

Tran 9 

Iraq 10 

Ireland, Northern (see 
United Kingdom) 

Irish Republic 52 

Israel 397 

Italy 909 

Ivory Coast, Republic of 7 

Jamaica 27 

Japan 452 

Jordan 7 

Kenya 21 

Korea, Republic of 43 

Korea, Democratic People's 
Republic of 8 

Kuwait 4 

Laos 2 

Latvia (USSR) 12 

Lebanon 21 

Lesotho 2 

Liberia 5 

Libya 4 

Liechtenstein 1 

Lithuania (USSR) 9 

Luxembourg 44 

Madagascar (see Malagasy, 
Republic of) 

Malagasy, Republic of 6 

Malawi 13 

Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

Malaysia, Federation of 44 

Mali Republic 1 

Malta 9 

Mauritania, Islamic Republic 
of 2 

Mauritius 8 

Mexico 182 

Monaco 4 

Morocco 16 

Mozambique (Portugal) 11 

Nauru (Australia, under UN 
trusteeship system) 2 


Taste 4 — Concluded 


Statistics oF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 


AND OTHER Materiats Ровілзнер More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tue RESEARCH LIBRARIES, Jury 1 1967 THROUGH June 30 1968 


Nepal 2 

Netherlands, The 552 

Netherlands Antilles, The 7 

New Caledonia 2 

New Guinea (see Papua — 
New Guinea) 

New Hebrides 1 

New Zealand 89 

Nicaragua 6 

Niger, Republic of 6 

Nigeria, Federation of 61 

Norfolk Island (Australia) 2 

Northern Ireland (see 
United Kingdom) 

Northern Rhodesia (see 
Zambia) 

Norway 130 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Orange Free State (see South 
Africa, Republic of) 

Pakistan (East & West) 151 

Panama 28 

Panama Canal Zone (use 
granted in perpetuity to US 
by treaty with Panama) 1 

Papua — New Guinea (Aus- 
tralia; New Guinea being 
under UN trusteeship sys- 
tem) 

Paraguay 16 

Persian Gulf States 2 

Peru 63 

Philippine Republic 85 

Poland 293 

Portugal 116 

Portuguese Guinea (Portu- 
gal) 1 

Prince Edward Island (see 
Canada) 


Puerto Rico (US) 50 
Rhodesia 22 

Rumania 137 

Rwanda 4 


. Sabah (see Malaysia, Feder- 


ation of) 

St Christopher and Nevis 
(Leeward Islands) 1 

St Helena 2 

St Thomas (see Virgin Is- 
lands) 

St Vincent (Windward Is- 
lands) 5 

Samoa, Western (see West- 
ern Samoa) 

San Marino 2 

Saudi Arabia 3 

Scotland (see United King- 
dom) 

Senegal Republic 15 

Seychelles 2 

Sierra Leone 6 

Sikkim (India) 1 

Singapore 4 

Somali Republic 3 

Somalia (see Somali Repub- 
lic) 

South Africa, Republic of 194 

South Arabia, Federation of 3 

Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 
desia) 

South West Africa (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Spain 367 

Sudan, Republic of 5 

Surinam (The Netherlands) 2 

Swaziland 3 

Sweden 288 

Switzerland 375 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . - 
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Syria 8 

Tanganyika (see Tanzania) 

Tanzania, United Republic of 
18 

Thailand 24 

Tonga Islands 3 

Transkei (see South Africa 
Republic of) 

Trinidad & Tobago 18 

Trucial States (see Persian 
Gulf States) 

Tunisia 10 

Turkey 39 

Turks and Caicos Island 1 

Uganda 10 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 521 

United Arab Republic: 
Egypt 102 

United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 2,026 
Scotland 58 
Wales 14 
Northern Ireland 28 

United States 12,011 

Upper Volta, Republic of 4 

Uruguay 94 

Vatican City State 4 

Venezuela 114 

Vietnam, North 9 

Vietnam, South 17 

Virgin Islands (US) 4 

Wales (see United Kingdom) 

Western Samoa 2 

Yemen 6 

Yugoslavia 169 

Zambia 6 

Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 


- 28,448 


TABLE 5 


Sratistics ОЕ Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tur RESEARCH LIBRARIES, Jury 1 1967 THROUGH June 30 1968 


Aden (see South Arabia, 
Federation of) 
Afghanistan 1 
ia 116 
Algeria 14 
Angola (Portugal) 7 
Argentina 1,958 


Basutoland (see Lesotho) 

Belgium 

Bermuda 5 

Bolivia 406 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 

Brazil 1,071 

British Guiana (see Guyana) 

British Honduras 4 

British North Borneo Si 
Malaysia Federation of) 


652 
cria, People’s Republic of 


China, National Republic of 
(Taiwan m 

coe 

Ongo — Kinshasa (formerly 

нь) 1 

Costa Rica 139 

Cuba 27 

Cyprus 36 

Czechoslovakia 833 

Denmark 1,375 

Dominican Republic 38 

Ecuador 55 

El Salvador 53 

Eeypt. (see United Arab Re- 


public 
England (see United King- 
dom) 
Estonia (USSR) 180 
Fiji Islands 10 
Finland 526 
France (see French Republic) 
French Republic 4,728 
Friesland (see Netherlands) 
Democratic Repub- 
Ca Federal ubli 
у, eral Republic 
vd 7 d 


hana 
Great Britain (see United 


Guinea, Republic of 1 
Guyana 6 


Haiti 1 

Honduras 16 

Hong Kong 975 
532 


0,978 
р Republic of 1,995 
Tran 15 
Traq 115 
Ireland, Northern (see United 


Korea, Republic of 887 

Eom i Panamie People’s 
Republ 

Latvia (USSK) 425 

Lebanon 7 


Lesotho 10 
Lithuania (USSR) 43 
es 67 xis 
see Malagasy, 
Republic of 


Malagasy, Republic of 20 

Malawi 5 

Malaya, Federation of 
Malaysia Federation of 

Malaysia, Federation of 19 

Mali Republic 26 

Martinique 5 

Mexico 1,730 

Monaco 12 

Morocco 11 

Mozambique (Portugal) 6 

Nepal 

Netherlands, 25 2,352 

New Zealand 1 

Nicaragua 2 

Nigeria, Federation of 33 

Northern Rhodesia (see 


Norway 734 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Orange Free State (see South 
Africa, es of) 

Pakistan i ee West) 1,851 


see 


Philippine Republic 169 
Poland 1,254 
Portugal 600 
Prince Edward Island (see 


da) 
Puerto Rico (US) 87 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . - 


[ 684 ] 


Rhodesia ТА 

Rumania 54 

Sabah (see Mala Fed. o 
St Lucia [arie Islands 


St Thomas (see Virgin 
Islands 
Заза, estern (see West- 


ern Samoa) 
tec (see United King- 


Sikkim (India) 6 

Singapore 10 

South Africa, Republic of 348 

South Arabia, Federation of 4 

Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 
desia 

South West Africa (see 
pou не, Republic of) 

Spain 2 

guan, 26 tiic of 3 ; 
Surinam (The Netherlands) 


Swaziland 1 

Sweden 1,212 

NU Ad 881 

Syria 22 

Tanganyika (see тЫ 
Е United Rep. of 


Tan um South Africa 
Republic of) 

"Trinidad S "Tobago 43 

Tunisia 2 

Turkey 96 

Uganda 7 ` | 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 6,221 : 

d Arab Republic: Egypt 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 8,153 
Scotland 70 


United States 78,597 

Uruguay 179 

Vatican City State 12 

Venezuela 1,085 

Vietnam, North 101 

Mun South 58 
dd Islands (US) 10 

(see па d Kingdom) 

Western Samoa 2 

Yugoslavia 1,386 

Zambia 22 

Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 


~ 165,212 


TABLE 6 


STATISTICS oF Marerrats CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 


(PREPARATION SERVICES) 
Tue RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Jury 1 1967 тнкооон June 30 1968 


MONOGRAPHS : 
New work - А 
Continuation work - 


Indexing zc 
Recatalog work — . 


SERIALS: 


New Work - " 
Continuation work .. 
Recatalog work — . 


Мтсвоговм MONOGRAPHS: 


New work . . 
Continuation work .. 
Recatalog work =. 


Місвоғовм SERIALS: 


New Work . a 
Continuation work .. 
Recatalog work — 


Отнев Forms — Maps: 


New work . = 
Continuation work . 
Recatdlog work — . 


GRAND TOTAL 


[685] 


Toras 


51,701 


31,619 


5,476 


2,152 


TABLE 7 
Size or Tur RESEARCH LIBRARIES CATALOGS 
Тоту 1 1967 THROUGH June 30 1968 











zu я Jurv 1 Carns Арркр [чик 30 
CATALOGS: 1967 1967-1968 3 19683 
Official _ 4 tee Gb S 6,094,161 - 150,312 6,244,473 
Reference Catalog - ` l L 13,490 665 14,155 
Mn Public Catalog - _ n a 8,841,765 RIDEI 9,060 oe 
HON ‘History = те ке Е 634,861 11,371 646,232 
Berg > = = ы € oS 66,310 333 66,643 
Economics е р 1,815,791 51,287 1,867,078 
Economics Documents _ г = 681,772 11,142 692,914 
Genealogy E - - m - 283,5 3,949 287,507 
Jewish =- . . . . - 300,566 6,513 307,079 
Manuscripts | . " zs Ӯ > 29,735 EA 29,735 
Map м cn cw x 174,216 4,040 178,256 
Music SX сй emo М. б LH 626,219 13,457 639,676 
Newspaper = = - = * 8,265 8,325 
Oriental - . - . . . 390,566 10,780 401,346 
Periodicals So о: cod v 98,610 380 990 
Prints and Spencer -~ m = x 316,768 3,791 320,559 
Rare Books  . 2 je 761,505 8,533 770,038 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives _ 123,290 Ее 123 
Science & Technology А 2 3 921,429 20,231 941,660 
Slavonic . -~ m. feme A 637,201 15,814 653,015 
Theatre _ S, wa Wa 131,152 3,684 134,836 
, Central Serial Record ` . L 150, 480 147,290 297,770 
‘Cross Reference File (new) . - P 34,675 34,675 
TOTAL LIS ue се o XE 23,522,359 726,699 24,249,058 
Susur Lists: * 
Artt- _ Bs ue cux 2 57,255 535 57,790 
American History JO Cue RR ш 139,473 1,870 141,343 
Ánnex „_ „2 .- 2 2 м 177,145 1,188 178,333 
Berg "uu 53,200 280 53,480 
Dance = 3 n È а - 7,743 90 7,833 
Economics bn уш 2 i: ы 84,455 1,046 85,501 
Genealogy = ERE" = ws 81,405 1,061 82,466 
Jewish . . . . - - 58,710 1,028 59,738 
Main Reading Room mc ducum 31,140 248 31,388 
p- m^ ad - z = 10,925 95 11,020 
Music zc. a we са xm 153,009 3,103 156,112 
Newspaper ` . . l L 10,120 95 10,215 
riental . m = 5 = = 61,107 1,390 62,497 
Periodicals . ELE 10,735 391 11,126 
Preparation (Reference Catalog) Ра 2,565 —285 2, 
Prints and Spencer - -= = - 16,795 164 16,959 
Rare Books  . = 84,920 460 85,380 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives _ 33,112 foe 33,112 
Science & Technology = - = 275,885 4,021 279,906 
Slavonic -  . ^ qux 142,753 3,951 146,704 
Stack xo ho RS ину See lm 1,733,261 40, 476 1,773, 737 
Theatre ооо 25,212 "654 25,866 
ТотАт, zo 35 " " = 3,250,925 61,861 3,312,786 
GRAND TOTAL - . a - 26,773,284 788,560 27,561,844 








1 Arents Collections Catalog іп book form; Dance Collection Catalog will be in book form. 

2 Some catalog and shelf list figures reflect the extraction of cards showing serial holdin begun 
establishment of Central Serial Record озь i ME 
а Manuscript Division and Arents Collections do not maintain a ahelf list, 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


TRUSTEES 


President, GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 
First Vice-President, ROY E. LARSEN 
Second Vice-President, JOHN M. SCHIFF 
Seoretary, BETHUEL M. WEBSTER 
Treasurer, GRANT KEEHN 

Director, EDWARD G. FREEHAFER 
MRS VINCENT ASTOR 

C. WALLER BARRETT 

SAMUEL R. CALLAWAY 
ARCHBISHOP TERENCE J. COOKE 
OSBORN ELLIOTT 


ROSWELL GILPATRIC 

MORRIS HADLEY 

ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, Jr 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 

JOHN E. LOCKWOOD 

MRS MILLICENT С. McINTOSH 
THOMAS L. PERKINS 

ROLAND L. REDMOND 

DAVID A. SHEPARD 

MRS ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


JOHN У. LINDSAY, MAYOR; MARIO А. PROCACCINO, COMPTROLLER; 
AND FRANK D. O’CONNOR, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK; ex officto 


STAFF OFFICERS 


DIRECTOR, Edward С. Freehafer 
(also Director, The New York Public Library at 
Lincoln Center) 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR, John Mackenzie Cory 


ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, Lawrence Parke 
Murphy 
CONTROLLER, Mrs Angela M. Lyons 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, James L. Bowers 


CHIEF OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICE, 
Mrs Winifred O'C. Luthy 


CHIEF OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, 
Miss Ruth F. Kimball 


CHIEF OF THE SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND DATA 
PROCESSING OFFICE, Paul L. St Pierre 


Tae RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Trustees’ Committee on The Research Libraries: Jonn E. Lockwoop (Chairman); 
OssonN ELLIOTT; Cann Н. Prorzaencer, Ja; ВЕТНОЕЬ М. WEBSTER 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York, М. У. 10018 
Research Library of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center, 111 Amsterdam Avenue, N. Y. 10023 
Annex, 521 West 43rd Street, New York, М. Y. 10036 


James Woop Немркввом, Chief 
Executive Assistant, ]онм MILLER 


Preparation Services 
Joseph A. Rosenthal, Chief 
ACQUISITION DIVISION, Mrs Juanita Doares, Chief 
PROCESSING DIVISION, 


General Research Services 
ANNEX DIVISION, Mrs Jane Waite Vail, Acting Chief 


STACK MAINTENANCE AND DELIVERY 
DIVISION, Louis Mintz, Chief 


INFORMATION DIVISION, James С. Tobin, Chief 
PERIODICALS DIVISION, Barron M. Franz, Chief 
READING SERVICES DIVISION, 


Special Collections 
ARENTS COLLECTIONS, Репу O'Neill, Curator 


BERG COLLECTION, Mrs Lola L. Sxladits, 
Acting Chief 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION, Robert W. НШ, 
Keeper of Manuscripts 


PRINTS DIVISION, Миз Elizabeth E. Roth, 
Acting Chief 


RARE BOOK DIVISION, Lewis M. Stark, Chief 
SPENCER COLLECTION, 
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Tue RESEARCH LIBRARIES, continued 


Subject Collections 
AMERICAN HISTORY & GENEALOGY DIVISION, 
Gerold D. McDonald, Chief 


ART & ARCHITECTURE DIVISION, 
Joseph Т. Rankin, Chief 


ECONOMICS DIVISION, Edward Di Вата, Chief 
JEWISH DIVISION, Miss Dora Steinglass, Chief 
MAP DIVISION, Gerard L. Alexander, Chief 
ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, 
Robert G. Krupp, Chief 


SLAVONIC DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 


Research Library of the Performing Arts 
Thor E. Wood, Chief 
DANCE COLLECTION, Miss Genevieve Oswald, 
Curator 
MUSIC DIVISION, Frank C. Campbell, Chief 
THEATRE COLLECTION, Paul Myers, Curator 


Tse Brancu LIBRARIES 


Trustees’ Committee on The Branch Libraries: Mrs Мпласикт С. McInross (Chairman); 
EUGENE S. CALLENDER; Mns GEORGE А. CARDEN; Сп.вевт W. CHAPMAN; EDWARD G. FREEHAFER; 
Morris Наріку; Јонм W, КтЕВМАТЕВ 


Headquarters: Donnell Library Center, 20 West 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 
Mns Jean Orra Goprrey, Chief 
Miss Mary Dana, Assistant Chief 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Mrs Julia Brody, 
Coordinator 


ADULT SERVICES, Miss Bernice MacDonald, 
Coordinator 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 

YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Lillian 
Morrison, Coordinator 


TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mrs Sydney С. Mercu, 
Coordinator 


GENERAL LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS at Lincoln Center, Robert Morton 
Henderson, Chief 
GENERAL LIBRARY, Ralph Long, Coordinator; 
MUSEUM, Paul Setz, Chief 


PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, Miss 
Patricia Phillips, Chief 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Miss Casindania Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Roxiewski 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. 
Miss Faye Simmons 


BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 100th 
Street, 
Miss Norma Moglia 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. 
Robert Powers 


CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Fifth Avenue 


CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Ave. & 42nd St. 
Miss Faye Simkin 


CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 East Broadway. 
Miss Virginia Swift 


COLUMBIA, Room 101, Butler Lib, Col Univ. 
John Slade 


COLUMBUS, 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Miss Marion Hoos 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 
136th Street. 
Jomarjo Bowen 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER. 20 West 83rd 
Street. 
Miss Sally Helfman 


EPIPHANY, 228 East 23rd Street. 
James Т. Greene 


FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. БОБ Park Avenue. 
Raymond Harris 


FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 
179th Street. 
James King 
GEORGE BRUCE. 518 Weet 125th Street, 
Miss Mirlam Fleischer 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East Houston St. 
Alar Krons 


HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th Stroet. 
Robert Calese 


HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Xugene King 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Neil Riggs 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Mrs Mary Pieper 


JEFFERSON MARKET REGIONAL. 
425 Avenue of the Americas. 
Eugene Allison 
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Tue Branca Lerares, continued 
MANHATTAN, continued 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. 166 Ave. of the Americas. 


Miss Charlotte С. Harrison 
MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenue. 
Miss Mary Little 
MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Miss Marie Ferrigno 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
2230 Municipal Building. 
Eugene Bockman 
Public Health Division, 125 Worth Street. 
Room 224 


NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 53га Street. 
Mrs Elizabeth Borbas 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Howard Rickert 


l15TH STREET. 203 West 118th Street. 
Miss Elena Bivona 

125TH STREET. 224 East 125th Street. 
Mrs Ann Hopfensperger 


OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Avenue. 
Robert Bolstad 


PICTURE COLLECTION, Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street. 
Mrs Lenore Cowan 


RIVERSIDE, 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Mrs Alice Alexander 

ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 

Street, 

Mrs Jean Hutson 

SEWARD PARE. 192 East Broadway. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 07th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 


TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 East 
10th Street. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St Nicholas 
Avenue. 
Mrs Ada Jackson 
WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
Miss Mary Dodge Read 
YORKVILLE, 222 East 79th Street. 
Miss Helen Rawstron 


THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Mary M. Barrett 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Carolyn Edie 

BRONX BOOKMOBLILES. 321 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILL, 2220 Cincinnatus Avenue. 
Philip Wolcoff 


CITY ISLAND. 325 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Stella Webber 


CLASON’S POINT. Harrod Place. 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 


EASTCHESTER. 1281—83 Burke Avenue. 
Mrs Dorothy Kaplowitz 


FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2556 Bain- 
bridge Avenue. 
Miss Regina Sludock 


FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 Univer- 
sity Avenue, 
Miss Grace К. Ноа 


GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East 
173га Street. 
Edward Y. Orf, Jr 


HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 108th Street. 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 


HUNTS POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southem Blvd. 
Mrs Luthera Milott 


JEROME PARK. 2632 University Avenue. 
Miss Agnes Martin 


KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 231st Street. 
Miss Eileen Hiols 

MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
Mrs Naomi Postal 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. 
Miss Marvelous Brooks 
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MORRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street. 
Mrs Phyllis Calese 


MOSHOLU. 285 East 205th Street, 
William Helm 


MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140 Street. 
Miss Sylvia Bean 


PARKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1384 Metropolitan 
Avenue. 
Mrs Eleanor Janssen 


RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosholu Avenue. 
Mrs Ruth Higgins 


SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. 
Miss Margaret Robbins 


THROG'S NECK. 3817 East Tremont Avenue. 


ТВЕМОМТ. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 


VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. 


VAN NEST-PELHAM. 2147 Barnes Avenue, 
Mrs Elga Cace 


WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Miss Theresa Casile 


WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywel Avenue. 
Mrs Воза C. Brown 


WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 
Glebe Avenue. 
Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4355 Katonah Avenue 
Mrs Lucilla S. Pates 


WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa Lott 


Тнк Branca Ілвнавтеѕ, continued 


RICHMOND 


COORDINATOR, Miss Joan Treble 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Patricia Kenny 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road. ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Miss Elizabeth Mullan Street. 
GREAT KILLS. 56 Giffords Lane. d Miss Patricia Kenny 
Donald Browne SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at Mrs Lou Walker 
Amboy Road. STAPLETON, 138 Canal Street. 
NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third St. Miss Laurel Alexander 
Miss Ruth Kronmiller TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 1891 Victory 
Boulevard. 
PORT A Bennett Street. ya 
, TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. 
PRINCE'S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. our |. Semfoth. 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Mrs Mary Baker Miss Isabelle Maiorano 


Business OFFICE 


Gronce L, ЗСНАЕЕРЕВ, Business Manager 
Lro T. McGurk, Assistant Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, Herbert 
Chester Т. Shearer, Chief Bonscher, Superintendent 

CAFETERIAS, Joseph P, Pompilio PURCHASING OFFICE, William Е. Preiss, Jr, 

CENTRAL REGISTRATION. Miss Adelaide O'Neill Superintendent 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Gerritt Е. Fielstra, SHIPPING ROOM, Wiliam J. DeMascio, Supervisor 
Chief SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John Т. Murphy 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mrs Anne Dessimoz 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
А selection of new children's books, with original drawings for illustrations, printer's 
dummies, and perennial favorites. Through January 6. 


APPLICATIONS IN PAPER TECHNOLOGY Fmst FLoon Conmmon Norra 


Photographs and books from the Science and Technology Division showing the varied 
uses of paper developed by modern science. Through December 31. 


SPECIAL FUND GEMS: AN EXHIBITION TO CELEBRATE THE TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE HARPER FUND Ш LOBBY AND LANDING Casas 


Books acquired with the aid of Harper Fund Ш present a panorama of gems and 
jewelry, including illustrated work with original design and workbooks from. three 
centuries. December 2 through January. 


MENDELEYEV CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION | SEcoNp FLOOR GALLERY 


A display tracing the history of the periodic chart of the elements, from its antecedents 
in alchemy, through Mendeleyev's contribution, to more recent developments based 
on his work. Through February. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 
The Central Building, continued 


ISFAHAN AND SHIRAZ: TWO PERSIAN CITIES SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR 


Descriptive historical and literary works illustrate the extraordinary cultural heritage 
of these two cities of modern Iran. December 15 through mid-February. 


ASPECTS OF URBAN LIFE Tarp Егоов Рахт GALLERY 


Prints from the late fifteenth century to the present depict man in his urban surround- 
ings. Through February. 


JOHN QUINN: AN EXHIBITION TO MARK THE GIFT OF THE JOHN QUINN 
MEMORIAL COLLECTION Room 318 
This exhibition, which marks a major gift by John Quinn’s niece Mary Anderson 
Conroy, documents the life and career of the New York lawyer who supported, as 
collector, patron, and friend, many writers and artists in the early 1900s, especially 
those of the Irish literary revival and the School of Paris. Through February. 


THE DIVERSITY OF THE ARENTS TOBACCO COLLECTION Room 324 


` Unusual books, manuscripts, and ephemera illustrate the many different sorts of mate- 
rials included in the Collection. Through January. 


` THE ART OF MEDIEVAL ILLUMINATION: REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES 

Tampo Егоов Comumon Norte 
On display are rare manuscripts charting the development of the technique of illumi- 
nation during the Middle Ages. December 15 through April 6. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fxasr FLoon Commron Norte 


А monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847— 
1926, Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Finst Froon Cornimpor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


. WALT WHITMAN Tamo Froon Corrmor 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Тавр Етоов Соввшов 


‘Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Тнтар FLoon Cornrwor Norra 
A selection of prints from the I, N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 
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;xurBITIONS, continued . 
THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue ` 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


THE PERFORMING ARTS (00 Praza Смажиу 


Ranging from vaudeville to television, this inulti-screcned. film presentation of the 
perfonning arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. ‘ 


IRVING BERLIN: WORDS AND MUSIC Praza GALLERY 
Scores and sheet music hom the Library's Music Division commemorating the achieve- 
ment of the American composer. Through the winter, | - 


DEATH OF ELIZABETH Praza GALLERY 
A mural by the contemporary English artist Leonard Hosoman depicting the colorful 
events and personalities of England in the period before and after the death of the 
queen, Through the winter. 


OPERA — FROM SCORE TO STAGE ? Mais GALLEnY 
A major presentation of how an opera comes into being. Ап animated, three-dimen- 
sional, audio-visual complex (40 by 80 feet in area) gives a back-stage view of the 
1966 Metropolitan Opgra production of Richard Strauss's Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

On view for a two-year period. e * i 


PAINTINGS BY LEONARD ROSOMAN | AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Acrylics on canvas and masonite based on John Osborne's play A Patriot for Me. 
Through January 10. 


CITY CENTER'S CREATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS Vincent Aston Смалиу 
Original stage sets and costumes, as well as drawings, posters, and other material, 
illustrate the history of New York's City Center of Music and Drama, Inc, which 
celebrates its 25th anniversary this усаг, Through February 1. 


AVANT GARDE DANCERS | Dance Сошлстох 
The work of Merce Cunningham, Alwin Nikolais, and twenty-five other choreographers 
is shown in over sixty photographs in a New York State Council on the Arts traveling 
photographic exhibit prepared in collaboration with the Dance Collection. Through 


April 1. 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
- 20 West 53г4 Street 
"A Study of Mother Love.” Color photographs of mothers and children by Eve Harrison, 
together with reproductions of famous paintings and works of sculpture on the same subject, 
on the First Flopr. Through December, Mixed inedia by Susan Krieger, Alice Vaccino, and Katina 
Mann, in the Art Library. December 16 through January 15. 


COUNTEF CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
“Invited to Be Involved." An exhibition of photographs made by students in the after-school 
photographic program of the Community Resource Center. [хш 2 through January 3. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
"Mother and Child.” Photographs by Eve Harrison, another part of the collection which is до 
on view at Donnell Library Center. Through December. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 7 
103 West 135th Street 
А display of manuscripts and many of the books appearing in forcign translation of the late poct 
Langston Hughes. Through December, 
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